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On Negotiating 
Democratic Transition 

When a successful transition to democracy took place in Argentina in 
1983 the hope immediately arose that the experience would soon be 
repeated in Brazil and Uruguay, and that even Chile and Paraguay 
might be influenced by the civilianisation of Argentine society. The 
immediate fear of the military in these countries was that dvilianisation 
would bring with it the dangers of revanchism—the military would be 
called to account and investigated for past human rights abuses and 
economic scandals. In Brazil, at the height of the campaign for direct 
presidential elections, the chief-of-staff of the armed forces and the 
army, navy and air force ministers sent General JoSo Figueiredo a 
memorandum warning of the possible ‘Argentinisation’ of Brazil’s 
political life. Both the new presidents in Brazil and Uruguay—Tancredo 
Neves and Julio Maria Sanguinetti, had to enter into ‘non-agression 
pacts’ with the army to ensure the army’s neutrality in the elections. The 
pacts provided that in return for the military accepting the result of the 
elections there would be no investigation or purge of the military 
following their return to the barracks. 

According to President Sanguinetti there are only three ways of 
ending a military regime: by the suicide of the generals following a 
military defeat or national humiliation; through a revolution (which he 
says Uruguay did not want); or by a negotiated retreat. Argentina 
followed the first course; Brazil and Uruguay adopted the last. In 
November 1984, the Colorado Party under Sanguinetti won Uruguay’s 
first presidential elections since 1971 and he became the first civilian 
head of government in eleven years. On 15 January 1985, Tancredo 
Neves succeeded General Figueiredo in what Neves promised would be 
Brazil’s last indirect presidential elections. 

Can the negotiated retreat which Brazil and Uruguay accomplished 
successfully be emulated in other countries ruled by military dictator¬ 
ships? W^at makes a military regime finally acknowledge that it must 
negotiate with the politicians, and that it cannot continue to govern the 
country according to a self-imposed constitutional timetable in which 
elections are postponed indefinitely? 

• The military, if it must leave power, would prefer a negotiated 
transition (which allows a safe return to the barracks and allows it to 
remain intact as an institution) to a violent transition which follows a 
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popular Upheaval whose consequences it can neither predict nor 
control. Understandably, it is the politicians and not the military who 
are wary of negotiations because they risk losing credibility and support 
if, in bargaining with the dictatorship, they are seen to have compro¬ 
mised principle without being able to wrest political power from the 
military. As long as the politicians maintain a strategy based on certain 
non-negotiablc principles—the immediate lifting of martial law or of 
the state of siege or of emergency; the restoration of fundamental rights 
and of the constitution to its pre-military status; the holding of direct 
elections—they may be unsuccessful but do not become suspect. Once 
they shift to the position that these conditions are negotiable, provided 
the military eventually hands over power to them, the politicians place 
their trust in the promises of a group they have always described as 
unreliable and corrupt. The real difficulty in any negotiated settlement 
is that the military stays at the helm until the transfer of power is 
completed and can renege on its promises to the politicians at any time. 
For the politicians then to revert to their earlier uncompromising stand 
becomes difficult, and even less credible. The government is in a 
better-than-ever position to divide and co-opt the politicians in the 
disarray which follows a broken promise followed by a promise based 
on new conditions. Should the new conditions and the new promise be 
taken seriously? Should the politicians participate in an election under 
rules laid down by the military regime in the hope that it might mark the 
beginning of a transition to democracy? Or will they be tainted and 
stigmatised if they take part in ‘managed’ elections whose only purpose 
is to give a kind of legitimacy to a dictatorship which wants to create 
nominally democratic institutions while retaining control over the 
political process and the political succession? Why were negotiations 
possible in Brazil and Uruguay and why do they seem an unlikely route 
to democracy in Chile, Paraguay, Pakistan and Bangladesh? 

It is not just the unpopularity of a military regime which determines 
whether the people are prepared to give the politicians the mandate to 
negotiate with the government. General Ershad of Bangladesh may be 
no more popular than General Figueiredo was in Brazil, but the 
Bangladesh opposition are afraid of walking into Ershad’s trap of 
elections which may be rigged, and lose the credibility and support they 
have worked so hard to build. And General Ershad, despite all his 
overtures to the opposition, is not about to call elections on their terms. 

For negotiations to take place at all, and be successful, the people 
must first be united behind the demand that the military must go and be 
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replaced by a civilian leadership. Unfortunately, political life begins to 
atrophy under a prolonged spell of repression. With the country under a 
state of siege or emergency and with complete press censorship, 
political leaders have no way of reaching the people. It is impossible for 
them to correct the distorted image which is projected by the 
government-controlled media, and the people come to believe that they 
have no leaders at all. This suits the military best—the pioliticians appear 
at once to be powerless, inept and incapable of governing. The people 
are also aware of the immense strength of the military through their 
years in power. They consider it impossible that the opposition could 
successfully challenge the military regime and the certainty of failure 
keeps them from putting their support behind political parties. 

The politicians need a clear mandate from the people to negotiate 
with the military regime. That presupposes a degree of political 
liberalisation which permits some political activity and interaction 
between the politicians and the people. It is extremely difficult to 
mobilise public opinion behind a coalition of political parties when most 
political leaders are under detention or in exile and an entire generation 
may have grown up with no memory of having exercised political rights 
and freedoms. In the context of the negotiated retreat, Brazil 1984 is a 
fascinating study of how a conservative, elderly politician like Tancredo 
Neves came to be the man to succeed five generals through the support 
of a ‘rainbow coalition’ representing the left, right and centre which 
united in the struggle to remove the military from power, even if this 
could only be done on the military’s terms. 

Clearly, the victory of the Radical Party led by Raul Alfonsin in 
Argentina in October 1983 accelerated the pressure for real political 
(%ange in Brazil. The primary goal of the opposition, led by the Partido 
do Movimento Democrfitico Brasilero (PMDB) was that the military 
should be forced to hold direct presidential elections in 1984. The 
opposition politicians could see no other way to prevent General 
Figueiredo imposing the army’s hand-picked successor on Brazil for a 
six-year term as president with the help of the majority which the ruling 
party, the Partido Democratico Social (PDS), had in the Electoral 
College. 

Brazil’s diretas ja campaign (‘direct elections now’) began early in 
1984 with mass demonstrations and rallies which attracted a million and 
two million protesters. In 1983 only ISOO demonstrators participated in 
a rally called by the opposition in Sfto Paulo. In April 1984, over l.S 
million joined the rally which was preceded by massive demonstrations 
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all over Brazil: in Rio de Janeiro, in BeI6m, in Curitiba, in Salvador. The 
army was alarmed by the gathering momentum of the diretas ja 
campaign and Figueiredo began warning of ‘the dangers of another 
1964’ referring to the political turmoil which led to the military coup in 
that year. Strengthened by the popular mood, the opposition brought a 
constitutional amendment before the Congress—the Dante de Oliveira 
amendment—to restore direct presidential elections in 1984. The 
opposition had planned a mammoth demonstration in Brasilia to 
coincide with the congressional vote on the constitutional amendment 
on 25 April but Figueiredo declared a state of emergency in and around 
Brasilia to forestall demonstrations. The right of public assembly was 
suspended and police were given the right to search homes and detain 
individuals without warrants. The government also imposed the most 
severe press censorship the country had seen since the beginning of 
ahertura. The purpose of these measures was to instil a sense of fear 
among the legislators and make the politicians and the people aware 
that whatever political liberalisation had taken place could be reversed 
by the military at will, if it felt that it was taking an unacceptably 
radical direction. 

The meaning of the warnings of ‘another 1964’ was not lost on the 
opposition. They were aware that the extreme right wing of the army 
was never too far from the nerve-centre of power and that they were 
implacably opposed to direct presidential elections. The opposition also 
knew that the duros, the hardliners, within the army and the Admini¬ 
stration headed by the chief of intelligence, General Octavio Medeiros, 
had severely limited Figueiredo’s power to make real concessions. 
Although the regime acknowledged the inevitability of transferring 
power to the civilians and of eventual direct presidential elections, 11 
insisted that the country was not yet ready for such elections. Its real 
fear was that direct elections, given the mood of the workers and the 
middle class, could bring to power a left-wing populist leader like 
Leonel Brizola, the governor of Rio de Janeiro, who would not allow 
army abuses to go unpunished. 

Since it followed an unprecedented wave of popular protest and 
mobilisation, the 25 April vote became a test of whether the military 
could be unseated through the expression of the popular will. Despite 
the state of emergency, the regime was concerned that the pressure of 
public opinion might lead government party congressmen to support 
the demand for direct elections and to vote for the amendment. After a 
seventeen-hour session, the Congress dissolved in uproar after it 
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announced that the gQvernment had defeated the Bill to restore direct 
presidential elections. The opposition was only twenty votes short of the 
two-thirds majority it needed to pass a constitutional amendment. It 
was a hollow victory for Figueiredo. Public anger at theresult of the vote 
was so great that the government realised that it could no longer rely on 
a majority either in the Congress or the Electoral College to decide the 
presidency. The opposition, despite the defeat of the amendment, had 
got a measure of its strength and knew that the government was no 
longer in a position where it could avoid negotiating with the politicians. 
However, it also realised that the circumference within which the 
military would negotiate could not be enlarged to include a direct poll 
for the presidency in 1984. The opposition had also to maintain the 
momentum of political mobilisation and support while negotiating with 
the military and making the compromises necessary to encourage and 
convince it to hand over power. 

What really marked the beginning of the end of the regime was the 
nomination of Paulo Salim Maluf, the governor of Sdo Paulo, as the 
candidate of the government party, the PDS. Maluf’s unpopularity and 
his reputation for corruption and high-handedness were such that his 
nomination resulted in desertions by prominent PDS deputies includ¬ 
ing the Vice-President, Aureliano Chaves and the chairman of the PDS, 
Jos6 Sarney. In July 1984, Chaves and forty other PDS dissidents 
formed a Liberal Front (Chaves later formed the conservative-based 
Liberal Party) which united with the opposition. Together they created 
the Democratic Alliance, a coalition of the opposition parties led by the 
PMDB which chose Neves as the opposition's sole candidate to succeed 
Figueiredo. Only the Workers’ Party led by Luis Ignado da Silva stayed 
out of the coalition. 

* The opposition had won governorships in some of the most important 
states in the 1982 direct elections for state governors and all the 
opposition governors endorsed the nomination of Neves, himself a 
governor of the state of Minas Gerais. The election pact between the 
parties of the opposition stipulated that the coalition would vote for 
Neves when the Electoral College met on 15 January 1985 to elect the 
successor to Figueiredo. In negotiations between the PMDB and the 
Liberals it was agreed that the Vice-President should be a Liberal and 
Jos6 Sarney, formerly chairman of the PDS, became the Vice- 
Presidential candidate. By September it was already being said that 
Neves had won the election and Maluf's defeat was such a certeunty that 
the government started pressurising him to withdraw as the candidate of 
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the PDS rather than lead the ruling party to a hurniliating defeat. Neves 
was also said to have met the army minister, General Pires, and to have 
worked out an arrangement with him for a smooth transition to civilian 
rule. In exchange for no revanchism, the armed forces guaranteed that 
the opposition candidate would take office if elected. The outgoing 
regime and the new government would, by mutual agreement, choose 
the ministers in charge of the three branches of the armed forces. The 
armed forces also promised they would not make any last-minute 
changes in the electoral rules to permit Paulo Maluf to stage a 
comeback. To reassure an anxious military, Neves said he would not 
stand down from the presidency to allow direct elections to be held in 
two years time were he to be elected. General Pires, too, announced 
that the army would respect the result of the ballot. The opposition was 
further reassured that their victory would not be frustrated when 
General Newton Cruz, who had been tipped as a potential conspirator 
against an opposition victory, was transferred from his strategic post as 
military commander of Brasilia to a post without troop command. In the 
run-up to the elections, Neves became careful not to provoke the 
military by avoiding left-wing dominated rallies. 

Following the defeat of the opposition’s constitutional amendment, 
Figueiredo had put forward his own constitutional amendment setting 
out a formal timetable for restoring direct presidential elections by 
shortening the term of the next president from six to four years. But by 
now the government did not have sufficient support in Congress to pass 
the amendment without substantial support from the opposition, and 
there were many in the opposition who wanted a shorter transitional 
mandate. Figueiredo described his initiative as an invitation for 
negotiations between the government and the opposition both on 
elections and the overall transition from authoritarian to democratic’ 
rule. The government indicated its willingness to negotiate on further 
reforms with the opposition leaders and to modify all the points in the 
constitutional package except the provision for indirect elections. As 
the time for the vote on the amendment approached there were 
demonstrations calling for direct elections and the strength of the 
opposition in the Congress made the regime extremely nervous about 
the outcome of the vote. It was also becoming clear that the opposition 
was gaining the upper hand in Qtngress and was assured of enough 
support from PDS dissidents to pass legislation to restore direct 
elections. The government concluded that it had lost control in 
Congress and Figueiredo withdrew the Bill. Just eleven weeks before 
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the January election, a majority of state governors of the PDS also 
announced their support for Neves. The latest endorsements came amid 
charges that Maluf had tried to buy votes and was seeking a secret ballot 
in the Electoral College. On 15 January 1985, Tancredo Neves won 480 
of the 686 votes in the Electoral College to become Brazil’s first civilian 
president in more than two decades. His election would not have been 
possible without defections from the PDS and one of the main reasons 
behind those defections was that the politicians feared rejection at the 
polls in the next general elections if they became identified with Maluf. 


* « « 4i * * « 


The democratic tide seems less likely to roll up to Chile and Paraguay 
which illustrate the situation where the dictatorship is not prepared to 
talk even with the moderate opposition. In Chile, the president of the 
Democratic Alliance, Ricardo Lagos, says the situation will be polarised 
with General Pinochet on one side and those who support armed 
struggle on the other, without the centre being able to express itself. 
Chile’s communists have come out openly in favour of armed action 
against the regime. The re-elected Reagan Administration is said to be 
concerned about the polarisation and has stepped up statements critical 
of Pinochet’s stance because it would prefer Chile to go the route of 
Brazil and Uruguay rather than that of Central America. 

The Democratic Alliance has called for a return to democracy before 
1986, but Pinochet is not prepared to allow elections before 1989. He 
wants to force the country to accept the political model embodied in the 
.1980 constitution, a limited democratic system that excludes leftist 
parties and grants exceptional powers to the armed forces. The 
Democratic Alliance is not prepared to move towards a transition with a 
congress created by Pinochet. 

Following a wave of protests, Pinochet declared a state of siege in 
November 1984 and banned all political meetings. In December 1984 
the Democratic Alliance urged Pinochet to hold new talks on ‘a 
reasonable timetable’ for restoring democracy. The last talks between 
the Democratic Alliance and the junta broke down in September 1983. 
In correspondence with Pinochet and the military and police chiefs, the 
Democratic Alliance did not mention its earlier demand that Pinochet 
resign and set no conditions for new talks. Meanwhile, Pinochet has 
replaced Sergio Jarpa, the Interior Minister who has been associated 
with efforts to strike a deal with opponents of the regime, with Ricardo 
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Garcia. Jarpa’s dismissal has been described as marking the formal end 
of Pinochet’s experiment with political liberalisation. 

******* 

In August 1984, General Stroessner of Paraguay, Latin America’s last 
tyrannosaurus, had been in power for thirty years. Paraguay’s isolation 
and remoteness makes her less vulnerable than other countries in the 
region to external influences and pressures. In 171 years of indepen¬ 
dence, Paraguay has never known democracy and the extent of 
repression can be gauged from the fact that it may have the highest rate 
of emigration and exile in the world—two-thirds of all Paraguayans live 
abroad. 

In the 1983 elections, Stroessner gave himself 90 per cent of the vote. 
The opposition, the Febrerista Revolutionary Party, refused to take 
part in what they regarded as fraudulent elections. The only indepen¬ 
dent newspaper fearless enough to publish on human rights was closed 
in March 1984. The opposition parties are weak because Stroessner 
knows how to divide and co-opt them. However, after Alfonsin’s 
election, Stroessner allowed two dozen politieal exiles to return home, 
and the PMDB in Brazil is in contact with Paraguayan dissidents. The 
Paraguayans have resigned themselves to believing that change can 
come only after Stroessner dies, so a whole nation’s political life is in a 
state of suspense. 


******* 

Bolivia and Peru face the problem not of installing, but of maintaining, 
civilian governments and preserving the democratic structure in the face 
of tremendous pressures. In Peru, Fernando Belaundc Terry’s last year 
in government may be the most difficult of his ten years as president. In 
July 1985, Belaunde may become Peru’s first elected president to 
transfer power to a democratically chosen successor in more than sixty 
years. Belaunde took office in July 1980 after twelve years of military 
rule but the military in Peru is gaining strength again now that it has 
complete charge of the counter-insurgency operations against the 
guerrillas, the Sendero Luminoso, in Southern Peru. Belaunde is tom 
between demands to defeat the guerrillas and warnings about a return 
to authoritarianism. The Peruvians are fmstrated by the fact that 
although they fought the military to elect Belaunde, his economic policy 
has not been fundamentally different from that of the previous military 
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regime. Belaunde’s team has been unable to cope with the combination 
of inflation and economic stagnation which the world recession has 
brought to Peru’s export-dependent economy. 

In Bolivia, the opposition and the government of Hemfin Siles Zuazo 
have reached an agreement whereby, in return for an undertaking from 
I Siles that he would voluntarily shorten his four-year term of office by 
' one year and hold elections in July 1985, the opposition has pledged its 
support for representative government. The Roman Catholic Church 
acted as an intermediary to bring about this agreement to preserve the 
democratic system restored in Bolivia two years ago after nearly twenty 
years of military rule. The two most important forces in the political 
equation are the armed forces and the lefi-wing trade union confedera¬ 
tion, and Siles’ real goal appears to be simply to hand over the 
presidency to a democratically-elected successor. 

«««*««* 

In Guatemala, General Oscar Humberto Mejia Victores has promised 
to hold free elections for a civilian president in a country which has been 
i ruled by the military for thirty years. The fear of bankruptcy and the 
regional pressure to reform has hastened Guatemala’s return to 
democracy. The Contadora initiative has called for nations in the region 
to establish a democratic, representative and pluralistic system. 
^ Guatemala has faced increasing isolation, and aid cut-offs, and falling 
^ prices of coffee, sugar and cotton have made matters worse. Since the 
^ announcement of elections, Guatemala has been treated as less of a 
'■ pariah state and been visited by Belisario Betancur of Colombia and 
I Luis Alberto Monge of Costa Rica. However, the army does not intend 
^ to relinquish power but would be prepared to share it with civilians. 

j|| ******4i 

I Colombia and El Salvador have begun a process of dialogue between 
the government and the guerrillas to restore peace and balance to 
societies which have been torn by the violent conflict between left and 
right. In Colombia the military has intervened in political process 
only once in this century but the guerrilla war has left between 250,000 
and 300,000 people dead. After his election in 1982, President Belisario 
Betancur said, ‘My primary mission has been to seek peace’ and 
followed up this pledge by establishing a peace comission to negotiate a 
settlement with the guerrillas. Betancur has asserted civilian control 
over the armed forces by indicting those responsible for human rights 
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abuses and this has given him the strength and credibility to negotiate a 
peace settlement with the guerrillas. Last year, the Colombian govern¬ 
ment succeeded in negotiating a series of ceasefire pacts between the 
government and the leading guerrilla groups, FARC (Revolutionary 
Armed Force) and M-19. What Betancur is attempting through these 
pacts is extremely unusual in that not only is the government granting 
the guerrillas a general amnesty, but it also wants them to return to 
civilian life and become a mainstream political organisation. This is an 
acknowledgement and a realisation of the fact that the guerrillas 
represent political views which have support within sections of the 
Colombian electorate but have been forced out of the political system 
and radicalised by this exclusion. 

In El Salvador, the process of peace talks between the government of 
Jose Napoleon Duarte and the left began in October 1984 and the 
second round of peace talks in November ended in deadlock. The 
rebels’ peace proposal demanded the removal of officers who had 
participated in death squads or the massacre of civilians. The officers 
implicated in the death squads feel most directly threatened by the 
dialogue process and, with the help of Roberto d’Aubuisson and the 
right, are trying to frustrate the negotiations. Colombia’s right-wing 
is also hostile to the government’s ceasefire pacts, and death squads 
have threatened to kill guerrillas returning to civilian life. 

* * * « « * * 

The similarity in negotiations between guerrilla groups and govern¬ 
ments, between the civilian opposition and military regimes, or between 
the opposition and a civilian government whose popularity and 
mandate seem to have lapsed before its tenure, is that the government 
recognises that it has to take into account centres of power other than 
those formally in authority. That recognition is forced on it either by the 
ever-increasing cost of conflict or by an expression of popular protest 
which makes its stability and legitimacy tenuous. If 1984 is anything to 
go by, Latin America seems to be devising political processes and 
solutions based on bargaining and dialogue to restore a balance 
between different political interest groups. What is remarkable about 
what this has achieved in Brazil, Uruguay and Colombia is that groups 
among whom accommodation seemed impossible have worked out a 
compromise that has allowed normality to return to these societies. 
Given a chance by the US, it may yet bring peace to El Salvador and 
Nicaragua. 
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The fundamental freedom to 
lobby for peace 

1985 is the year of anniversaries commemorating wars: forty years since 
the end of World War II and the horror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, ten 
years since America’s defeat in Vietnam. The Third World, though, has 
been marking the continuation and not the end of conflicts. It is the fifth 
consecutive year of the Iran-Iraq conflict where the death toll already 
rivals that of World War 1 . Why are there no peace movements in the 
Third World similar to the peace movements in the North which might 
compel their governments to end regional conflicts and move toward 
disarmament? Is it a lack of consciousness among the people or is it the 
refusal of their governments to permit the freedom of speech and 
association without which the growth of such a movement is not 
possible? 

Perhaps the leaders of the Five Continent Peace Initiative on nuclear 
disarmament could be instrumental in making governments understand 
the need for such freedom. The Delhi Declaration which Julius 
Nyerere, Raul Alfonsin, Miguel de la Madrid, Rajiv Gandhi, Olof 
Palme and Andreas Papandreou issued, places its faith in popular 
mobilisation to achieve the goal of general and complete disarmament. 
‘Progress in disarmament,’ it says, ‘can only be achieved with an 
informed public, applying strong pressure on governments. Only then 
will governments summon the necessary political will to overcome the 
many obstacles on the path of peace.’ 

President Nyerere underscored the importance of the participation of 
people when he suggested that the disarmament campaign be conducted 
along the lines of the decolonisation movement. It was the people who 
divested the colonial rulers of their power, it was not just the 
personalities of the nationalist leaders which persuaded them to leave. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s philosophy of non-violence inspired the Indians, 
but it was the sheer numbers which joined the satyagraha movement 
that hastened the end of the Raj. 

However, just as the decolonisation movement called into question 
the very basis of colonial authority, a pteace movement is also, in its very 
essence, a dissident movement. A vigorous disarmament campaign is 
part of and grows from a peace movement which has a larger vision of 
global security, interdependence and ecology. This global vision has its 
roots in the ability to protest and address local problems which threaten 
this balance and the lives of the people who depend on it. 
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Indira Gandhi deplored the apathy and resignation of people towards 
such a horrifying event as nuclear war and thought their leaders could 
help arouse them. The Reverend Allan Boesak, in a symposium on 
‘Survival in the Nuclear Age, said ‘hunger’ is a known word in Third 
World villages, ‘nuclear’ is not. How do we involve people in the 
campaign for nuclear disarmament whose lives are consumed by the 
daily struggle for survival? 

The strategy for achieving that involvement is twofold. The first, is to 
make explicit the causal connection between the nuclear arms 
race, the entire militarisation process and the deprivation which they 
suffer. Who will make this interrelationship explicit? Will the 
universities be granted the freedom and the resources to research and 
publish about it? Will it be possible for peace workers to go to villages 
and explain how the infant mortality rate, the unsafe drinking water and 
the low life expectancy are a result of the amount the government is 
spending on arms imports? 

The second is to sensitise people to global issues by first allowing 
them a say in local issues which reflect the same characteristics as the 
nuclear threat. An Indian who has understood the horror of the Bhopal 
tragedy will begin to understand the magnitude of nuclear war which 
magnifies that destruction many times over. However, he is unlikely to 
believe a government which says it wants him to campaign for nuclear 
disarmament by the superpowers while denying him the right to 
pressure his own government for guarantees of safeguards in the way 
transnationals operate hazardous and polluting industries next door to 
him. 

The reason the nuclear holocaust is too remote and complex a threat 
for most people in the Third World to react to, is because they already 
feel so powerless in relation to the immediate threats which confront 
them. Apathy in the face of something as immense as the 
nuclear weapons powers is a reflection of the desperation people feel in 
making themselves heard even at the municipal level. 

Since there arc no significant peace movements in Asia, Africa or 
Latin America it is difficult to predict what principles and campaigning 
strategies they will espouse. The nuclear threat is common, but, just as 
the Europeans felt the new missile deployments particularly 
threatening, there are economic, ecological and regional issues which 
arouse strong emotions in each of these countries. If these peace 
movements are ever allowed to develop they would probably reflect this 
diversity. A peace movement cannot simply be imported from one 
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country or culture and transplanted in another political environment. If 
that were possible, we could have the same group of internationally 
renowned anti-nuclear campaigners and disarmament experts touring 
every Third World capital with a conference centre impressive enough 
to host them, and delude ourselves into imagining that a Third World 
peace movement had been launched which neither Reagan nor 
Gorbachev could ignore. 

When the leaders of the Five Continents Peace Initiatives next meet 
they must consider, not just the responsibility of people to campaign for 
nuclear disarmament, but the degree of freedom they should have to 
fulfil that responsibility. They should ask why an awareness of that 
responsibility does not exist and whether a peace movement in a 
developing country would be treated as consciousness-raising or 
subversion, as protest or as treason. In addition to the visits they make 
to nuclear weapon states in pursuance of the Delhi Declaration it would 
be useful if they visited capitals where they can urge governments to be 
courageous enough to open up the entire debate from nuclear weapons 
to the national defence budget. 
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Containing the cyclone 
challenge 


What happens after a ‘mediagenic’ disaster ends? The Bangladesh 
cyclone in May 1985 affected 1.5 million people apart from the 10,000 it 
is estimated to have killed. ‘Affected’ may understate somewhat the 
formidable challenges facing a cyclone survivor. After accomplishing 
the miracle of having survived at all, communities of fishermen and 
farmers must somehow make a living although the fishing industry is 
virtually wiped out, fields of paddy and jute lie submerged, homes have 
been washed away and families destroyed. 

At this point the government and relief agencies step in 
with plans and promises of disaster preparedness and rehabilitation. 
What is questionable is why, in a country lashed by cyclones about once 
every hve years, disaster preparedness is not already well in place, and 
why more rather than fewer people are living further and further out at 
sea? The Bangladesh government justified the vulnerability of the 
people living on ‘chars’ (islands which arc formed by silt deposits and 
very easily washed away) by saying that these were shifting formations 
recently occupied, some of them for no more than five years. But that 
was not true of all the cyclone-affected areas; some, like Sandwip, are 
long-established islands 500 years old. 

By June 1985, the UN Disaster Relief Organisation was reporting 
that ‘with relief activities continuing the government was now drawing 
up programmes for the rehabilitation phase in conjunction with 
donors.’ Relief agencies were publicly anxious that the exposed nature 
of many of the chars and the problem of logistics made relief and 
rehabilitation very difficult, but, privately, what worried them even 
more was whether Bangladesh’s landholding system would allow any 
real improvement in the vulnerability of the people who had suffered 
most. What all these schemes have foundered on to date are not failures 
of technology or forecasting but the political and economic realities of 
Bangladesh. 

The danger had been anticipated because the country has a good 
cyclone warning system, with one shortcoming—the people it is meant 
to alert are too poor to own radios. That is the easy explanation, the 
other one is far more difficult for the affluent to understand: even 
people who heard the warnings were reluctant to leave their homes and 
animals for a cyclone shelter. General Ershad has admitted that for an 
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effective evacuation the government should have built shelters close to 
the houses and possessions of the people threatened, and voluntary 
agencies now acknowledge that they will have to find a way to protect 
livestock in order to encourage their owners to heed the cyclone alert. 

In the aftermath of the cyclone, relief workers who toured some of 
the worst-hit chars were amazed to find people sitting determinedly 
near the remains of their home guarding the family’s right to share-crop 
in the area, even though all that surrounded them was utter devastation 
and the next high-tide was imminent. 

Perhaps the best, most moving description of Bangladesh is A Quiet 
Violence: View from a Bangladesh Village, by Betsy Hartmann and 
James Boyce. ‘The poor,’ they wrote, ‘are caught on an economic 
treadmill: no matter how hard they run, they keep slipping backwards.’ 
Every step that they are forced to take simply to survive paradoxically 
brings them closer to utter destitution. The small landholder is forced to 
sell or mortgage his land to the money-lender, often the same landlord 
who benefits from government-subsidised fertiliser and credit. The 
landless can never save enough to buy land. The family’s meagre 
possessions go one by one—a tree cut down, a piece of wedding 
jewellery sold. With nothing left in the leanest period, the bamboo 
house may be ripped apart and sold as firewood. 

Landlessness in Bangladesh is increasing remorselessly and it was 
landlessness as much as the severity of the cyclone which devastated so 
many lives. It is estimated that fewer than 10 jjer cent of Bangladesh’s 
rural households own more than half of the country’s cultivable land, 60 
per cent own less than 10 per cent and a third own no cultivable land at 
all. Disaster planning and rehabilitation is undertaken by agencies 
which are largely apolitical and it depends for its success on 
interventions by the government which it may not be prepared to make 
because its interest and political constituency lie elsewhere. To raise the 
issue of land reform at any time is explosive; under a military 
government it is unthinkable. The problem has grown more complex as 
military rule has seen an increasing allocation of land to military 
officers, diluting still further the possibility of anything being done 
about the inequitable land-ownership structure. 

Both the government and the Western non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs), most of whom are based in Dhaka, are 
burdened by an ignorance of the charlands. The only people who can 
undertake effective relief programmes are groups such as Najera Kori 
who have already been working in the area with commitment and are 
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prepared to stay on. These groups have addressed the fundamental 
factor in the vulnerability of these people—landlessness. Where they 
have worked with a foreign group, as Najera Kori have done with the 
Dutch Land Reclamation Project in Char Jabbar, they have insisted 
that the Bangladesh government make any new lands available to the 
landless. Their commitment to this objective has so far placed some 
1,000 acres of the 3,000 acres embanked at Char Jabbar in Najera Kori 
hands. It is hoped that when the vast embankment from Noakhali to 
Urirchar and Sandwip is completed these landless will press their right 
to that new land. But groups like Najera Kori have had to protect 
themselves from landlord mafiosi by organising something along the 
lines of a peasant army, and, before the land becomes available, they 
have to mobilise and educate the people to be prepared to take on the 
government and the landowners. 

While participation by the people affected is essential for meaningful 
long-term development it is critical even for effective relief work. This is 
particularly true for the ‘food for work’ programmes now being 
instituted. The workers must be encouraged to organise and form 
labour societies, otherwise all that will happen is a repetition of 
Bangladesh’s experience with tubewells, fertiliser and food aid—the 
middlemen will cream off all the money coming for these programmes. 
The other crucial determinant of the success of these programmes is that 
the government must ensure that there is enough grain on the market. 
The stockpiles exist; the question is whether the government is 
politically inclined to use it in this manner and for these people. 

General Ershad, more preoccupied with politics than disaster, can 
talk of the next cyclone with greater fortitude than a coastal dweller: ‘It 
is God’s will, it will come.’ Last year’s floods left both Bangladeshis and 
relief workers impressed by the government’s relief efforts. But 1984 
might have been an election year and Ershad had to prove to the people 
that a military government works and soldiers can be better relied on in 
an emergency than politicians. This year, the relief effort was a 
shambles but the public relations exercise could not have been better. 
Urirchar, half of whose population drowned, became the backdrop for 
photographs of General Ershad wading about in gumboots, supervising 
relief efforts. Sympathy tours by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and 
President Jayawardene hastened similar gestures by General Zia and 
the King of Bhutan giving a kind of high-profile, South Asian solidarity 
feel to the catastrophe. But within Bangladesh there was a barely 
suppressed anger at the government’s handling of the crisis. There were 
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grumblings about the piles of aid lying undistributed at Dhaka airport 
and there was even talk of relief being taken back from some of the 
survivors. 

There is a case to be made for the media continuing to monitor the 
post-disaster phase, especially in a country where neither a free press 
nor a representative legislature are allowed to function. The extent of 
coverage of the African famine familiarised, almost popularised, terms 
like ‘vulnerability’ and provoked a deeper search for its cause and roots. 
It also demonstrated the power of the media either to inform the 
international community or to leave it ignorant about immense 
suffering. It is as if accountability could be withheld until the crisis 
became known. The carefully worded cables coming out from the relief 
agencies warn of the recurrent nature of the Bangladesh disaster. The 
problem is that the media's attention is also cyclical—it reports on a 
crisis, it does not warn about it. Tragically, because the drama of a crisis 
never lasts long enough, accountability never lasts long enough to bring 
about reform. 


X 



Mosque and State in Egypt 


The Friday prayer in Cairo’s Al-Nur mosque on 14 June 1985 saw a 
significant heightening of tension in the decades-old conflict between 
the Mosque and the State in Egypt. Seven thousand people assembled 
there to march to the presidential palace and present a petition 
demanding the immediate implementation of Sharia throughout Egypt. 
It was intended as a demonstration of the Islamicist movement’s 
strength and a rejection of the government’s promise of a gradual 
implementation of laws based on the Koran and Sunna. However the 
government was nervous enough already and needed no convincing of 
the Islamicists’ strength—it banned the march and its security troops 
laid siege to the mosque. Sheikh Hafez Salama, the populist preacher 
who was leading the protesters, realised it could become a bloody 
confrontation in which his followers would be the main casualties and 
called off the march. But that was the kind of tactical retreat which the 
Islamicists have often had to make in the Egypt of Nasser and Sadat and, 
as unfolding events are demonstrating, of Mubarak as well. 

A month later the government crackdown on militant clergymen and 
their followers began. Sheikh Salama and Sheikh Abd al-Rahman were 
arrested with scores of others on charges of sedition which were 
disturbingly reminiscent of the later Sadat years. Clearly, there is 
something which makes the government feel so threatened that it not 
only bans marches but orders riot police to disperse congregations 
before the Friday prayers. 

Sharp acts of violence by the Islamicists and long periods of 
repression by the regime have characterised the tension between the 
two which has been a constant feature of Egyptian political life since 
1952. Nasser’s policy was one of brutal repression after the attempt on 
his life by a Muslim Brother in October 1954. He executed six leaders of 
the Society of Muslim Brethren {Ikwan al Muslimin) and placed 
thousands in concentration camps. The organisation was outlawed and 
its members feared that the regime’s brutality could only have the 
intention of their total extermination. In 1965, Nasser announced that 
the intelligence services had discovered a plot in which the Muslim 
Brethren were implicated. Their headquarters were burned down and 
entire villages and suburbs harassed and intimidated in the searches and 
arrests which followed this announcement. 

In 1966, Sayyid Qutb, the ideologue and thinker of the movement. 
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was executed together with two of his followers, after being found guilty 
by a summary military court of leading the conspiracy. Qutb was more 
an intellectual than an activist but his work Signposts (Maalim fd 
Tariq) became the inspiration and guide for Islamic revolutionaries 
seeking to overthrow the Egyptian government and establish an Islamic 
state. According to Qutb, the entire world, including contemporary 
Egypt, was in a state of jahiliyya (the characterisation of pre-Islamic 
society) and a vanguard had to lead the Islamic resurrection. However, 
the vanguard could not rely on preaching and propaganda alone to 
achieve its objectives, especially in a state where the media were 
controlled by the regime; it was necessary to launch a movement. For 
Outb, the socialist philosophy of Nasser’s regime, as well as the ruler 
himself, had no legitimacy in Islam. 

Sadat's initial approach towards the Islamicists was conciliatory, 
partly because their denunciation of communism accorded well with his 
own regime’s ideology. This role reversal from foe to patron was 
particularly important in the government’s fostering of the jamaat 
islamiyya on university campuses. The jamaat hel|)ed him to crush his 
Nasserist and leftist opponents in the universities and it swept to power 
in the union elections and drove the left underground. Sadat also 
released many of the Muslim Brethren jailed by Nasser after his 
‘rectification revolution’ of May 1971 and, although they still had no 
legal status, they were allowed to regroup and begin publishing a widely 
circulated magazine, Al Dawa. 

However, just as the regime was becoming friendly to the jamaat and 
the quasi-legal Muslim Brethren were becoming a moderate 
mainstream organisation dissociating themselves from Qutb’s writing, 
radical Islamicist organisations were being formed which were not 
interested in accommodation or collaboration with the regime. In 1974 
one such group led by Salih Sirriyya, a Palestinian, tried to assassinate 
Sadat at the Heliopolis Military Academy. The government became 
vigilant and suspicious once again but then the threat came from 
another group, the Society of Muslims {Jamaat al Muslimin) which 
had until then been regarded more as cranks than guerrillas. In 1977 
the Society of Muslims kidnapped and killed the Minister of Awqaf, 
Muhammad al-Dhahabi, after the arrest of some of its members. In the 
trial that followed they were dubbed the takfir wal hijra organisation 
because their leader, Shukri Mustafa, advocated withdrawal from 
contemporary Egyptian society which he regarded as jahiliyya, like 
Qutb before him, and excommunicated all those outside the Society. 
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He advocated jUiad against the Sadat regime which he regarded as an 
infidel regime because the sovereignty of man rather than the 
sovereignty of God prevailed. Interestingly, to Mustafa there was little 
difference between Israel and Egypt, except that he saw the destruction 
of the Egyptian regime as the first priority. The press accounts of the 
trial represented it as the lunatic fringe of the Islamicist movement but 
the disturbing fact remained that it was a tendency which had attracted 
many young adherents. The public prosecutor castigated official Islam 
for having failed to influence and educate the young, a charge which the 
sheikh of Al*Azhar resented and contested strongly. 

The beginning of Sadat’s peace initiative with his visit to Jerusalem in 
1977 brought an abrupt reversal of the conciliation he had undertaken 
with the Muslim Brethren and the jamaat islamiyya. Their opposition 
to the ’shameful peace with the Jews’ was implacable and Sadat publicly 
denounced his erstwhile friends, the fundamentalists. Interestingly, as 
the jamaat became recognised as the opposition its area of influence 
grew beyond the campuses and its numerical strength increased 
dramatically. 

Al-Jihad, the group which assassinated Sadat on 6 October 1981 was 
far more secretive and had groupings in both Middle Egypt and Cairo. 
To al-Jihad and Khalid al Islambouli, Sadat’s assassin, the rulers were 
apostates from Islam and their priority was the destruction of the state 
through jihad beginning with the extermination of its leader. They 
expected a popular uprising to follow the assassination which would, 
like the Iranian Revolution, be of such immensity that the army and 
police would side with the protesters against the state. As it hapf)ened, 
the uprising failed to materialise but on 8 October 1981 the Asyut 
branch of al-Jihad took over the town until paratroopers restored 
government control. 

Al-Jihad's belief that the people would rise was not so far-fetched 
because Sadat was killed when his unpopularity was at its zenith. His 
peace initiative had brought the Egyptians nothing but Sinai (which the 
! Israelis never wanted to keep), humiliation and pariah status in the 
! Arab world. While Sadat accepted the credentials of the first 
Israeli ambassador to Egypt, Begin declared Jerusalem the indivisible 
capital of the Jewish state, settlements were consolidated on the West 
Bank and Gaza. He upset both the right and the left in his country 
by giving sanctuary to the deposed Shah of Iran and then allowing the 
US to use Egyptian territory to launch the abortive Tabas raid to rescue 
the US hostages in Tehran. Egypt’s esteem had sunk so low by June 
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1981 that when Israel destroyed Iraq’s nuclear reactor at Osirak it was 
widely believed that Sadat must have had prior knowledge of it. 

Domestically, from the food riots of January 1977 to the communal 
riots of June 1981, state repression and unpopularity had been on a 
steady increase. On 5 September 1981, a month before he was killed, 
Sadat ordered the arrests of more than 1500 people, students, 
journalists, religious leaders (both Copt and Muslim); anyone he 
believed had ever said or written anything critical of the regime. 
Egyptians remember it as one of the worst excesses of the state; Sadat, 
using emergency powers provided under the constitution, described it 
as the ‘Revolution of 5th September’. 

Although Mubarak represented the continuity and not the 
destruction of the Sadat regime he tried to placate the anger aroused by 
some of his predecessor’s worst abuses of power. He made the gesture 
of a few sackings, Sadat’s brother was tried and jailed for corruption, 
and many of those arrested by Sadat were released. 

Although the past four years are supposed to have seen an 
opening-up of the political process in Egypt, neither the left nor the 
radical Islamicists are represented in the 448-seat People’s Assembly, 
and Mubarak governs under a state of emergency. The May 19^ 
elections, although generally regarded as fair, were held under new 
electoral rules designed to favour the ruling National Democratic Party. 
The low voter turnout reflected the mistrust and apathy born of 
elections and plebiscites over the past thirty-two years in which the 
ruling party’s share of the votes ranged anywhere between 98.6 p>er cent 
and 99.0 per cent. Journalists described how hundreds of thousands of 
dead would rise to vote for the ruling party. 

The radical Islamicists in any case refute the idea of sitting in the 
legislature because, by their definition, an Islamic party cannot function 1 
in an infidel state, and participating in its legislature defeats the goal of 
establishing an Islamic state. The Muslim Brethren have nine members 
in the People’s Assembly who were elected on the ticket of the New 
Wafd. However, the Brethren are seen by radical Muslims as 
compromised because they have accepted that Sharia will be 
implemented gradually, which the radicals interpret as a delaying tactic 
to ensure that it is never implemented at all. In May 1985 the People’s 
Assembly voted against a proposal for the immediate implementation 
of Sharia. To assuage radical opinion the government formed a 
committee of lay and religious figures to consider how the Egyptian 
legal system could be brought into conformity with Sharia in ‘a scientific - 
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and gradual manner’. The 14 June demonstration was the Islamicist’s 
response to that negative vote and to the appointment of the committee. 

Why has official Islam proved such a failure? Sadat worked hard at 
fostering it only to make the lUema who legitimised his policies lose all 
credibility with the people because whether it was banking interest, 
beer, or peace with Israel, al-Azhar could be counted on to issue a fatwa 
legitimising it. Sadat was not alone in projecting the image of a pious 
leader, other rulers of Muslim countries have also suffocated the 
country with Islamic ritual through the government-controlled media. 
But at the first hint of any expression of genuine Islamic radicalism, the 
riot police are ordered onto the streets complete with tear gas and 
batons. Preachers like Sheikh Salama and Sheikh Kishk are admired 
because they are regarded as the unofficial opposition—fearless and 
untainted by compl icity with the regime. Apart from the thousands who 
join their Friday congregation there are thousands more, from Morocco 
to Iraq (and even migrant workers in Europe) who listen to their 
sermons on cassette. The government has tried to silence them by 
imprisonment, torture, a ban on preaching and on the sale of their 
cassettes and has even resorted to appointing its own sheikhs to wrest 
control of the most well attended mosques. The Ministry of Awqaf has 
decided to extend its supervision to all mosques throughout the country 
and the government has increased its subsidy. However, when the 
government-appointed sheikh at the Al-Nur mosque tried to address 
the people. Sheikh Salama’s supporters prevented him from giving the 
Friday sermon, which was delivered instead by one of Salama’s aides. 

But in admiring the courage of the radical Islamicists, one should not 
forget the very real risks in the implementation of their programme, 
which seeks to recreate the era from AD 622-660 when Muslim society 
was commanded by the Prophet Muhammad and the four ‘rightly 
guided’ caliphs. The two sections of society which would suffer an 
immediate loss of status and rights are women and non-Muslim 
minorities. Whatever advance it may have represented 1,500 years ago, 
today the law of personal status as laid down in the Sharia is 
unacceptably discriminatory towards women. Similarly, for Egypt’s six 
million Copts the prospect of being reduced to tributaries (dhimmis) in 
a country of which they consider themselves the oldest descendants is 
hardly a prospect they look forward to. Gilles Keppel raises a possible 
way out of this, ‘In itself, this sort of reference to an originating myth is 
not unusual; Periclean Athens has been the ideal of Western democracy 
at a distance of two millennia. This did not induce them to try to copy all 
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the features of Athenian society, the institution of slavery in the first 
place.’ 

For Muslims, particularly Shia Muslims, the world and the balance of 
power between the state and the mosque has never been the same since 
the Iranian Revolution of 1979. In contemporary terms, it is the only 
Islamic state bom of an Islamic revolution—not a monarchy, not an 
‘Islamic socialist republic’. The ‘turbulent sheikhs’ of Egypt and the 
militant Muslims may be ‘warned and warned again’ by Mubarak, 
driven underground or incarcerated, but the conflict between them and 
the Mubarak government is just beginning. 
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Raul Alfonsm 


. Dr Radi Alfonsln is the President of the Argentine Republic. He was 
1 born in Chascorrms, a small farming town in Buenos Aires Province 
. on 13 March 1926. He was educated at the Liceo Militar General San 
‘ Martin, a military high school, and then went on to study law at the 
- National University of La Plata, Buenos Aires. In 1950 he returned to 
; Chascomus to establish a law practice and became involved in politics. 
{He became a member of the Buenos Aires Provincial Legislature in 
\l952 and ivas imprisoned a year later for his political activity by the 
iPeronist Government. 

I Dr Alfonsin was elected a Deputy in the Buenos Aires Provincial 
i Legislature in 1958 and in the National Legislature in 1963. During 
' the years 1963 —6 and 1973—6 he was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. In 1972 he founded the Renovation and Change faction of 
the Radical Party. In 1976 he was forced to suspend overt political 
“ activity after the military coup that overthrew die elected government of 
■.Isabel Perdn. 

Elected head of the Radical Party and its presidential candidate in 
July 1983, he led it to victory in the December 1983 Argentine 
elections, taking 52 per cent of the vote, gaining an absolute majority in 
jfhe presidential electoral college, the Congress and the Senate. 

I Altaf Gauhar interviewed Raul Alfonsin in Buenos Aires in August 

I 

AG: Mr President, you studied law but you practised politics, 
what was it that made you choose politics and stick to it? 

-FONSiN: What made me get involved in politics was the need to 
struggle for basic freedoms. When I was a child, we were very 
aware of the problems of the Spanish Civil War. My father 
supported the Republicans, and my grandfather had emi* 
grated from Spain. When I was a bit older, I went to study in 
Buenos Aires where my mother’s father lived. His family 
was originally from England, and at his house everyone felt 
very directly affected by the drama of Nazism. So, in my 
childhood and early youth 1 was really inoculated against 
dictatorship, and my first instinct was to struggle for 
freedom. As I grew older 1 came to recognise that social 
justice involved other fundamental rights as well. I would say 
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most definitely that what has led me to get involved in this 
kind of activity has been the need to struggle for what I see as 
human dignity. 

AG. You experienced prolonged military rule and yet never lost 
hope that the struggle for democracy would succeed. In your 
address to the Congress you described military rule as ‘sterile 
guardianship’. Today in the Third World more than sixty 
countries are under military rule, what, in your opinion, is 
wrong with military rule? 

AiioNsiN: Military rule prevents real participation by the people. 

Democracy permits participation which gives everyone the 
chance to make decisions about and control their own lives. I 
believe that this system ensures respect for human dignity, 
and fully guarantees human rights. On the other hand, a 
military government, even if it does not torture or persecute 
people, even if it tries to create social justice, denies political 
participation and the exercise of political rights. Every 
authoritarian regime denies these things. 

A(i: How is it, Mr President, that a sophisticated and literate 
community such as that in Argentina allowed a military 
dictatorship to rule it for so many years? 

Ai lONSiN: The Germans were more sophisticated and technologically 
more advanced than the Argentines, but they submitted to 
military rule. Argentina is recovering from being a sick 
society. We are still not living in a state of complete 
democracy. It is not enough to have democratic institutions; 
for democracy to work we have to destroy the demon of ^ 
factionalism within us. The military rulers in Argentina had a 
messianic vision of their role—they identified the military 
with the state. They treated politics and politicians with utter 
contempt. Since 1930, we have had periods of military rule 
and intervals of civilian government. But the dominant 
pattern has been authoritarian. The responsibility for this 
lies with different sectors of the oligarchy which knew they , 
could never acquire power through free elections. They 
encouraged the military to seize power so that they could 
advance their own interests. This problem in Latin America 
predates colonial times. The oligarchies survived the wars of 
independence. They consolidated their position, and thcre- 
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after practiced and profited from speculation. They per¬ 
formed no useful social function. 

This is more a problem of behaviour than social class. 
The oligarchies collude with the government to profit from 
speculation. Since they could not come to power through 
free elections, they governed through the military. 

AC; To turn now to the problem which you are facing at the 
moment, the problem of transition from military rule to 
democracy. Wherever there has been prolonged military 
rule, the various sectors of society: the unions, the church or 
the intelligentsia come to an accommodation with the 
military and when democracy comes, people really have to 
be transformed from an authoritarian way of thinking to a 
democratic one. They are accustomed to government by 
decree, and government by dialogue requires a psychologi¬ 
cal transformation. I am sure that you are aware that many 
people are saying President Alfonsin is not taking firm, quick 
action, is not dealing with all the criminal elements. How do 
you see this problem? 

ALFONSIN: 1 think you are right. After a long period of authoritarian 
rule, the measures taken by a government which replaces a 
government that maintained a state of siege must seem very 
slow to some people, especially for example, in matters 
relating to the defence of human rights and the associated 
repression carried out under previous governments. I realise 
that people who have suffered the tragedy of the disappear¬ 
ance of children or other relatives will want authoritarian 
measures to be taken to bring those respionsible to justice. 
These pieople feel that the procedures which we have 
established to allow members of the armed forces to be 
brought before civil courts after they have been tried in 
military courts—which were previously the only courts in 
which they could be tried—are very slow. This frustration 
seems to me to be patently clear in relation to crimes 
associated with the repression; then there is also always 
some complaint or other from those people who would have 
liked us to solve all the country’s problems in our first day in 
office. But we said during the election campaign that we 
would not be able to solve every problem immediately, 
although the people would be able to see from the start that 
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we were on the road to achieving social justice and that we 
would end corruption and that everyone would see clearly 
that we were on course to realise Argentina’s full potential. I 
see that not everyone has understood this message. In the 
economic sphere, it was, and still is, necessary to reorganise 
the national economy: but of course we can’t pay off our 
foreign debts in a day, or reorganise our economy in a short 
space of time. However, I believe that the vast majority of 
Argentinians understand that this is the situation, probably a 
lot more clearly than their political leaders. 

A(i: In your address to the Congress, you said that a nation's 
independence means independence from three things: inde¬ 
pendence from external forces and pressures, independence 
from foreign capital, and independence from domestic 
privileged classes. I want to raise the first problem, external 
forces, for, as President Betancur has said, one of the 
problems facing Latin American nations is that the United 
States and the Western powers are acting in a way that does 
not strengthen democracy in Latin America. They want 
friendly governments, not necessarily democratic popular 
governments. You hoped in your address that the United 
States would modify its approach towards Latin America. 
Have you seen any signs of the United States moving in that 
direction? 

Al l oNsiN: My view is this: what is taking place today is the ‘Lebanon- 
isation’ of Latin America. I call it ‘Lebanonisation’ because 
foreign armies from different countries went into Lebanon 
to fight for their own causes, they fought inside Lebanon, , 
and yet there was no one who was fighting for Lebanon. 
Here in Latin America we must learn to take up our own 
national and regional causes. The trouble is that our 
continent is a kind of propaganda battleground, where 
groups with different ideologies which are aligned to one or 
other of the superpowers try to take over the struggle to 
solve our problems which means that they are fighting for 
causes which are not their own. We are convinced that it is 
necessary to bring the whole of Latin America together. 
There are a number of shared interests for which we could 
struggle together—a new international economic order 
which would be supported by an effective regional financial 
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system which would enable us to prevent the North from 
establishing discriminatory terms with us, and would allow 
us to pursue the South-South dialogue more intensively, on 
the basis of respect for national identity, and the defence of 
each nation’s own culture. The specific case of Central 
America is a situation in which people who have suffered 
under feudal regimes which have always kept them in slavery 
have now risen up to fight these regimes. But, unfortunately, 
we have also seen the way in which different interests have 
interfered in this situation, and there is a risk that the 
authentic struggle of the people may become distorted by 
this interference. This is why we oppose interference of any 
kind, whether it be from the United States or any other 
nation. 

AO: You brought Argentina into the Non-Aligned Movement. 
You have identified yourself, your party, your country with 
the Third World. Recently you joined five other heads of 
state in a call for nuclear disarmament. Those who have been 
involved in the struggle for a new international economic 
order, fear that since the hopes of the 1970s have faded, the 
Third World is now without any direction and cohesion. 
What initiative and direction do you think the Third World 
should take to consolidate its position? 

ALFONsiN: There is nothing to be optimistic about in the attitude of the 
North in the short term, but I am more optimistic about the 
medium term. Despite the self-centred policies of the EEC, 
alternative policies are being formulated in Europe which 
are not as inflexible as those of the superpowers. The 
Europeans have a more human approach, which gives me 
hope. It is clear that we have left behind the era of detente, 
the hopes generated in Helsinki, the optimism of UNCTAD 
and the determination of the Group of 77 to continue the 
struggle for a just economic order. But we must increase 
cooperation among ourselves; we must ‘internalise’ trade, 
and maybe also create a new currency to promote trade in a 
framework of regional integration. 

AG. Why has the Third World failed to establish any institutions 
to advance Third World cooperation in trade, technology 
and investment? 

ALFONSIN: The absence of such institutions has conspired against our 
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development and cooperation. Perhaps we should begin 
more modestly, and create regional institutions of coopera¬ 
tion which may become catalysts for bigger developments. 
Each region should evolve a regional economic programme 
of cooperation and, if possible, a regional financial system. 
Then we should aim to develop a forum for real cooperation 
among all non-aligned countries. Argentina wants to be 
genuinely non-aligned. 

AO. Since you are interested in the problem of disarmament and 
have tried to reduce your country’s defence budget, do you 
feel that the countries of the Third World should reduce their 
armies and their armaments to reasonable levels? 

Ai.ioNsiN: I believe that in this matter every country and every 
government has its own understanding of its national 
defence needs. However, we believe that good judgement 
and common sense encourage us to reduce public spending 
on defence in the interests of economic and social develop¬ 
ment. 1 find it truly immoral that countries which have not 
resolved the problem of hunger should get involved in an 
arms race. For a country which is not able to provide for the 
basic needs of its people, to get involved in the excessive 
spending of an arms race is a position I cannot under- 
stand“it is a very conceited position. Argentina’s position is 
that we would like ail the peoples of Latin America to work 
together, to resolve our border disputes, and integrate our 
territories as we have recently spoken of integrating our 
economic system. 

A(i; In most cases, the military acquires a lot of strength because 
of territorial disputes, and even though all nations subscribe 
to the United Nations Charter which holds that disputes 
should be resolved in a peaceful manner, the record of the last 
twenty years is that over one-hundred-and-twenty wars have 
been fought by Third World countries and not a single 
dispute has been solved. You are trying to reach a negotiated 
settlement over the Beagle Channel dispute with Chile but 
the problem of the Malvinas, one of the last vestiges of 
imperialism, is much more difficult. 

ALFONSiN; When the conflict over the Malvinas arose, people in general 
throughout the world felt that disputes of this kind should be 
resolved through peaceful negotiations. That is what our 
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country had been doing for one-hundred-and-fifty years. 
Under our democratic government, Argentina has been 
involved in peaceful negotiations over the claim to the 
islands, but I cannot promise that the Argentine people will 
continue to tolerate this humiliation for another one- 
hundred*and-fifty years. I must emphasise that arrogance 
and colonialism create tensions which move even peaceful 
people to take up arms. We are going to take this issue up 
again in the United Nations. I sincerely believe that no one 
can fail to see that Argentina is in the right over the islands, 
and so we hope that Britain will accept the decision of the 
United Nations, and will agree to negotiate with Argentina 
over this whole issue. 

AG; What kind of Argentine society do you expect to aeate, in 
your tenure, Mr President? 

ALFONSiN: A democratic, fraternal and just Argentina, which shows its 
solidarity with other nations, and which has gained prestige 
throughout the world for its lasting and unswerving com¬ 
mitment to moral values. 

AG; Do you see inflation as the greatest threat to democracy in 
Argentina? 

ALFONSIN; Not the greatest threat to democracy, but it is going to be one 
of the most difficult to resolve. In three years we may reduce 
inflation to international levels. We do not want real wages 
to fall, and we do not want to combat inflation with 
recession. Some people advocate ‘shock treatment’—which 
would mean tremendous injustice to the marginal sectors. 
We have resolved to avoid that. 
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PETER LYON 


INTRODUCTION 

Back to the Barracks? 


Twenty years or so ago ‘coup-ology\ the study and explanation of 
coups, received a considerable fillip from the tremendous number of 
books and articles which began to pour out to explain this rather ancient 
and, in general terms, none too mysterious phenomenon. The very fact 
that so many newly independent states in Asia and Africa were, in the 
late 19S0s and early 1 %0s, succumbing to military rule so soon after the 
celebration of their independence had been usually presided over by 
‘their own’ civilian politicians, led many commentators to seek explana¬ 
tions of the character and significance of the military coup, especially in 
these post-colonial states. A few analysts welcomed military takeovers 
as evidence of beneficent modernisation and technocracy at work. Very 
few probed in any depth or detail the sequels to a military coup, or 
sought to ask why it was that military usurpations almost invariably 
began with the coup-makers proclaiming their intention soon to return 
to ‘the barracks’, to demilitarise, to redvilianise, or to institute, for the 
first time, firmly-grounded indigenous, autochthonous dvilian institu¬ 
tions. The essays in this issue of the Third World Quarterly are 
concerned with these themes. 

The question ‘Back to the Barracks?’ in this issue is thus not only 
meant literally but is also a convenient interrogative metaphor collec¬ 
tively to label essays which address a number of related questions of 
practical contemporary pertinence. 

Some General Questions 

— In which respects and to what extent does the recent record of the 
military as political rulers reveal the problems of military vdthdrawal 
from politics? 

— Why the reverse path from a coup or a successful revolution is not 
available for would-be demilitarisers. 

— Military conceptions of political legitimacy and of acceptable 
civilian government. 

— What is regarded as the proper role of the armed forces in relation to 
a country’s government and is this a practical conception? 
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— Praetorianism and populism: are these antithetical or complemen¬ 
tary? 

— Does the composition and functioning of the armed forces replicate 
or complicate the ethnic diversities and inter-communal relations of the 
state? 

— Has recent experience revived or shown the redundancy of the 
notion of ‘the garrison state’? 

— Which are the conditions which most favour military non¬ 
intervention in politics? 

— Where military disengagement has been tried and has met with 
some measure of success, how was this accomplished and are there any 
lessons to be derived from this experience? 

— Why have efforts to disengage aborted so often? 

The essays which follow offer some answers. 

In Western Europe, congregating soldiers into ‘barracks’ and the use 
of that term seems to have originated systematically only at the end of 
the eighteenth century. But it was from North America at that time that 
the heartfelt cry of ‘back to the barracks’ was first heard intoned as an 
accompaniment of a new national assertiveness. 

The American Declaration of Independence of 4 July 1776 has been 
called the first self-given birth certificate, document of legitimacy, of a 
new nation-state. It was also an anti-colonial clarion call against ‘the 
repeated injuries and usurpations’ of George Ill’s tyranny. Among the 
litany of abuses itemised in the lengthy indictment of that English 
monarch’s allegedly arbitrary and oppressive colonial rule were the 
following three: 

— the ‘quartering [of] large bodies of armed troops among us’; 

— keeping ‘among us, in times of peace, standing armies without the 
consent of our legislatures’; 

— and, affecting ‘to render the military independent of and superior to 
the civil power’. 

This last complaint embodies and asserts a classic assumption of 
constitutional government. 

Despite its pristine anti-colonialism and asseverations of indepen¬ 
dence it was not, however, the young United States which was the augur 
of what post-colonial government for a newly independent ex-colonial 
state would actually be like. Rather it was the newly independent 
successor states to the Spanish Empire in the Americas—with their 
caudillos and pronunciamentos, their coups, followed by coups and 
further coups (sometimes grandiloquently called revolutions)—who 
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held up a rough mirror for the future of large parts of the contemporary 
Third World. Even Brazil, which from its relatively peaceful transition 
to independence in 1825 had looked as if its Portuguese pedigree and 
different composition would enjoy a more placid and prosperous 
course, overthrew its monarchy in the late 1880s to install rule by a 
military junta. 

When contemplating what looks like a common contemporary 
phenomenon it is as well to ask ourselves what may be learnt from the 
past, especially as much topical comment is suffused with terms and 
ideas filched from history. Snatches, suggestions, echoes of certain 
specific events and occunences become labelled, eg praetorianism, 
stratocracy or Bonapartism, in ways which easily and often delusively 
imply that they indicate unambiguously generic qualities, even though 
they usually do not. 

‘The theory that the armed forces are the military arm of the civilian 
government,’ pronounced Professor Geoffrey Barraclough some 
twenty-one years ago, ‘sounds suspiciously like doctrinaire English 
Whiggism’, He added that ‘in most of the world and for most of the 
world’s history, it would be nearer the truth to say that the government 
was the civilian arm of the military’. Exercitus facit imperatorem was 
often the experience of the Roman Empire, and was not Otto I raised to 
the purple on the shields of his soldiers long before he rushed off to 
Rome to get his imperial title legitimised by the Pope? Literally and 
metaphorically then, praetorianism—unconstitutional rule imposed by 
rebellious soldiers—has a long pedigree (if such a description may be 
ironically allowed). 

Indeed, three terms—praetorianism, stratocracy and Bonapart¬ 
ism—are worth discussing a little further. 

Praetorianism as a term, though obviously deriving from reflection on 
Roman history, began to achieve some general currency among 
modern scholars and analysts from 1960 onwards. David Rapoport's 
famous unpublished doctoral dissertation, ‘Praetorianism; govern¬ 
ment without consensus’ (University of California, Berkeley, 1960) 
was a landmark and much of its main thrust of argument is contained in 
its subtitle. In several of his subsequent writings, Rap>oport has 
commented wryly on and taken issue with other confusing contemporary 
uses of the term praetorianism (such as Huntington’s rather gross 
elision of modernisation and praetorianism) insisting that the term is 
not appropriate to merely strong military governments, but to situations 
where the civil and military spheres are not sharply differentiated and 
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where governments live in fear of military conspiracies. But actual 
contemporary usage displays much imprecision and ambiguity. 

England’s most distinguished contemporary historian of Spain, 
Raymond Carr, has characterised the period of the 1840s and early 
185()s, immediately after the Carlist wars (‘a classic form of counter¬ 
revolution’) as a period of ‘praetorian parliamentarianism’—a sugges¬ 
tive and potentially adaptable label for other countries and other times. 
But David Rapoport is again surely right in regretting that ‘the 
considerable interest in praetorianism in the past fifteen years has not 
yet resulted in useful classifications’, pointing out that it can take on 
despotic as well as democratic form and remarking in passing that ‘there 
is a necessary relationship between popular sovereignty and the spread 
of the phenomenon’. 

The word ‘stratocracy’—a form of government in which the army 
exercises the ruling power—was first coined in England during the 
Cromwellian Commonwealth, during an early flowering of English 
nationalism. Hitherto, and in contrast with other European powers, 
England had had little military tradition, the navy being its chief 
bulwark. Cromwell fashioned his ‘New Model Army’ on that of the 
Swedes. I’here was little about his tactics or organisation which 
dcvelopicd beyond those initiated by Gustavus Adolphus in Sweden; in 
fact, Cromwell’s army was notably new only in its religious fervour. 
Even so, Cromwell insisted on a basic training period of several months 
during which the men were drilled hard and habituated to an iron 
discipline—a system which did not really endure beyond the period of 
Cromwell’s own command, though Frederick the Great later intro¬ 
duced similar practices in Prussia. None the less, the Cromwellians 
thought a lot about army-civilian relations and how to resume civilian 
rule. A careful study of the ending of the Cromwellian system and the 
part devised for and played by Oliver Cromwell’s son and by General 
Monck might well be revealing. The very fact that the word ‘stratocracy’ 
has been relatively little used so far and therefore is not encrusted with 
nuance, as is praetorianism, could commend it for contemporary usage. 

If ‘praetorianism’ is nowadays an overused and ‘stratocracy’ an 
underused term, ‘Bonapartism’ may well be falling into desuetude in 
terminology (if not as a phenomenon) after nearly two hundred years of 
active usage. By ‘Bonapartism’ is meant, according to Webster, not only 
support for the dynasty and ideas of the Bonaparte family but also, and 
more generally, military dictatorship, usually garnished by plebiscites 
though inaugurated by a coup. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte’s meteoric career: from Corsica, to be trained 
as a soldier and, only moderately well-equipped with an eighteenth- 
century military education, to consul, Commander-in-Chief, and then 
self-made Emperor, to exiles in Elba and, finally, St Helena—this was 
the stuff that legends were made of and sustained by. Bonaparte was 
himself a manufacturer and projector of a cult of personality with his 
eponymous disciples adapted and utilised for their own purposes so 
vigorously after 1815 that the Napoleonic legend oilagloire and what 
went with it inspired or frightened several generations in Europe 
thereafter. 

It has been said of Napoleon III that he was the man who turned 
Bonapartism from a political force in France into an historical anecdote. 
Napoleon HI, a cardboard plebiscitary Caesar, was also once sardoni¬ 
cally but not inaccurately described as ‘the tirst mountebank dictator’ 
and his public career almost provided confirmation of Marx’s conten¬ 
tion that history always repeats itself, the flrst time as tragedy, the 
second time as farce. In the early 1920s the Bolshevik leaders, some of 
whom—notably Lenin and Trotsky—had studied the great French 
Revolution with more than academic interest, betrayed concern about 
Bonapartism possibly developing within their Soviet armed forces, 
though in effect they began, and Stalin ruthlessly extended, a system 
which was designed to ensure the supremacy of the party within a state 
apparatus which institutionalised a symbiosis of party and armed forces. 

Indeed, in the present-day world only communist and fully constitu¬ 
tional regimes seem able to keep the military apparently subordinate to 
the civilian arms of government, to, therefore, differentiate rather 
sharply between civilian and military, and, thus to keep the military 
living within and operating mostly from barracks. 

It is questionable whether there can be many or even any pure 
stratocracies in the last quarter of the twentieth century. The con¬ 
temporary entailments for what statehood means today have in most 
cases been stretched to include a host of welfare and other activities and 
functionaries; bureaucrats, collaborators, and technocrats are as 
vital—perhaps more vital—than soldiers in the running of the state. In 
Cromwell’s time, in seventeenth-century England, a ‘stratocracy’ was 
literally easier to contemplate and to institute because the functions of 
the state were much less than today and were virtually confined to the 
maintenance of a rudimentary law and order system, to collecting 
certain taxes and the levying of particular duties, including some 
military service. Even so, in actuality stratocracies have been relatively 
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rare before the present half-century which has witnessed the rapid 
collapse of the West European thesailocracies and the consequent 
emergence of many dozen weak successor states. Ironically, it is in the 
twentieth century, when the conditions for instituting and maintaining a 
stratocracy have become more onerous than in earlier centuries, that 
the obtrusive presence of its military in government has become more 
conspicuous, just as the ideological and functional requirements 
actually to maintain their own systems of monopolistic rule have 
become more arduous. Thus, today, we can witness the curious fact in 
the contemporary world of an unprecedented number of army or more 
often, quasi-army regimes (crypto or quasi-stratocracies) actually in 
power while the currently ascendant ideologies—whether constitu¬ 
tionalist or communist or the sundry justifications offered for various 
species of presidential-cum-authoritarian government—are declared 
hostile to militarist or Bonapartist rule. David Rapoport is surely right 
in claiming that the most familiar features of a contemporary praetorian 
system are those of insecurity, venality and impotence. 

It is worth remembering that, rather than accomplishing a swift return 
to the barracks, and divesting themselves of political power, a military 
government tends to stay on in power, usually corroding its own 
reputation as a government (and as an army) but unable to arrange for 
its successor. 

The sheer persistence of a particular government or regime in power 
does not, however, necessarily or even usually, of itself produce 
legitimacy. None the less, although longevity does not of itself bestow 
legitimacy, mere durability does usually inculcate over time a kind of 
prescriptive title bred out of familiarity and public acquiescence. Even 
so, the maximum life-cycle of such a system tends to be well-nigh 
conterminous with the career of its dominant ruling figure (a Franco or a 
Salazar). Once the autocrat dies or is assassinated or deposed, then his 
eponymous ‘system’ tends to crumble fast and to be reconstituted or 
replaced. The critical factor is thus not the dominance of a particular 
personality or set of oligarchs (for no one ultimately can escape the 
inexorable, irreversible ticking of their biological clock) but whether or 
not they have established and worked institutions which can survive and 
be used after their progenitors have left the scene (as the Fifth Republic 
in France has outlived the passing of de Gaulle). What is certain, 
however, is that the non-durability of regimes absolutely, and well nigh 
by definition, precludes institutionalisation. 

This is surely, then, an age of many ad hoc military dictatorships; 
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though those who are burdened by such ‘systems’ must often feel 
fatalistically that in this, as in some other matters, nothing can endure as 
long as the provisional. The fact that the future is referred to either in 
terms of deliberate roseate vagueness or empty optimism can, of course, 
provide no real consolation to those who suffer under the arbitrariness, 
the sheer capriciousness, of the currently ascendant military despot. 

Today the cry ‘back to the barracks' is heard frequently and is 
addressed from and to praetorians, stratocrats, Bonapartists, soldiers. 
The frequency of the cry, the variety of places from which it is intoned, 
stands in marked contrast to the few examples of a march back to the 
barracks being performed with any degree of panache, persistence and 
success. 

It is not, of course, claimed that the articles in this issue of the Third 
World Quarterly constitute an exhaustive treatment of this capacious 
and yet protean theme of demilitarisation. The stress has mostly been 
placed on the contemporary scene in the areas and countries analysed 
and on current dynamics. A more comprehensive treatment undoub¬ 
tedly would need chapters on Spain and Portugal, and Turkey, Nigeria, 
Sudan—and it is not difficult to think of several more. 
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The Retreat to the Barracks: 
notes on the practice and the 
theory of military withdrawal 
from the seats of power 


The Choices Before Military Governments 

Most military regimes (a question-begging term, as will be seen) have 
very short lives.' Why? They are usurpations, inherently illegal, made, 
ex hypothesi by a minute section of the population. Though some are 
popular when they first take power, many are in fact greeted with a 
weary indifference, some with outright hostility, and none are linked 
organically with an organised mass following. In these respects the 
military government, at its inception, is wholly different from a 
revolutionary one. A revolutionary government is certainly illegal and 
has come to power by military means. But it has done so on the backs of 
a popular organised movement: as in China, Cuba, Mozambique, 
Angola, Nicaragua. 

In contrast, the initial condition of nearly all military regimes—at the 
point of their take-over—is a purely military one.* Almost invariably 
this conforms to the Revolutionary Command Council/Junta format. 
Supreme power is exercised by a small group of officers, ranging from 
the traditional three of a Latin American junta to sometimes as many as 
twelve. This Revolutionary Command Council (RCC)—there are many 
alternative names for it of course—then appoints a civilian cabinet to 
work under its direction. (In three or four cases, in any year, all-military 
cabinets are found which serve the dual purpose of RCC and ministerial 
cabinet). The provinces or states of the country are put under the 


' R 1) McKinlay and A S Cohan, ‘Military coups, military regimes and social change’, American 
Political Science Association, mimco., 1974. 

* In perhaps one in eight cases, power is seized by a military group in conjunction with a number of 
party leaders, eg the initial take-over in the Malagasy Republic [1972] and the Congolese 
People's Republic 11966). 'Ilie initial RCC or its equivalent is then of mixed complexion, and the 
regime usually sets off with such an RCC—together with an ancillary official single party. Such 
regimes are not, strictly speaking, military in so far as the armed forces themselves are not in 
supreme and unique control. See S E Finer, ‘The morphology of military regimes' in R Kolkowitz 
and A Korbonski (eds), Soldirrs, Peasaius and Bureaucrats, London: Allen and Unwin, 1982, 
pp 281-309. 
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control of military officers and this supercession of civilian authority 
goes together with the dissolution of all the pre-existing elected bodies 
and officers, the suspension of the constitution, the supression of 
guarantees of civil liberties, the abolition of political parties and the 
prohibition of political activities. In short, all political processes, their 
channels and their structures, are extinguished leaving only the RCC or 
Junta in control. 

It goes without saying that this body is in a highly isolated position. It 
is autocratic in the original Greek meaning, ie it is ‘ruling out of itself. It 
is ‘self-constituted, self-based rule’. To be viable, it must address—and 
solve—three problems. First it must generate support and hence, 
implicitly, break out of its initial isolation. Next, it must institutionalise 
itself, that is, take steps to ensure a long-term kind of regime-support; 
this is to say it must generate norms of political conduct which are 
generally regarded as duty-worthy, that is legitimate. Finally, it must 
make up its mind on the question of succession: is it there to succeed 
itself, or does it propose to hand power back to the civilians? If the 
former—that is if it proposes to perpetuate itself—then support and 
institutionalisation are essential absolutely. If—as in Turkey l%0-63, 
1980-83 for instance—it intends to hand back power within a short 
time, then such considerations are of minor importance: the regime’s 
purpose will be a clean-up, a purging exercise. 

Alternative Routes for the Military Rulers 

Proclaimed intentions concerning the succession usually bear little 
relationship to the outcome. Rulers who intend to hand power back to 
civilians and do so are rare: for instance, Venezuela, 1958; Turkey, 
1960-63, and again 1980-83; Bangladesh (Zia ur Rahman), ex-1975; 
Ghana ex-1966; and Nigeria ex-1970. Rulers who say they so intend but 
in fact hang on to power are more common. Nasser in 19M promised to 
do so, but did not. Neither has Suharto in Indonesia or Zia-ul-Haq in 
Pakistan. Rulers who make no promises to hand back, or who openly 
propose permanent military rule are very common: Kassem—and 
successors—in Iraq ex-1958, Ghana ex-1972, Argentina ex-1976, Peru 
ex-1968, Burma ex-1962, Chile ex-1973. But rulers of this intention 
who actually succeed in carrying it out are most uncommon. Of the 
above-mentioned states, in only Chile, Burma and Iraq has the military 
maintained itself in power to the present moment: in Ghana, the regime 
handed over in 1979 (a seven-year sjiell of office); in Peru, it handed 
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over in 1980 (a twelve-year spell); in Argentina it handed over in 1984 
(an eight-year spell). 

On the whole, then, most military rulers set no time limit on their 
power. The initial format of the regime then develops in alternative 
ways which are analytically quite distinct although, in practice, both 
may go some part of the way together. These ways are institutionalisa¬ 
tion, or abdication. Qearly the more imperfect the former, the more 
likely, sooner rather than later, is the latter. 

Now—if we are talking of genuine institutionalisation, albeit of a 
somewhat feeble type, and not a quasi-institutionalisation which merely 
clothes the ruling military establishment with its appearances —both 
institutionalisation and abdication represent a retreat to the barracks. 
As to abdication, res ipsa loquitur. The matter of institutionalisation is 
not self-explanatory, however. Yet the proposition that even feeble 
institutionalisation implies that the military has retreated from its ruling 
position, is one of the major contentions of this paper. Shortly: in such 
cases the military have changed their role. Initially, in the RCC/Junta 
format, they are, through the body of generals, admirals and so on which 
‘represents’ them, in the driving seat. When institutionalisation has 
taken place, they may indeed have left a soldier, perhaps the original 
coup-leader, in the driving-seat; but they themselves have quit it. Their 
role now is simply to support: to support rulers whom they trust. This 
may not exclude a bit of back-seat driving, true; but their more normal 
role is, by brandishing weapons, to keep the driver’s road clear. 

Institutionalisation 

As of 1 January 1980, twenty countries were being ruled by RCCs or 
all-military cabinets, but as three were in transition to an elective 
civilian regime, we are effectively dealing with only seventeen states. In 
nine of these there were neither parties nor legislatures: ie unadulter¬ 
ated military rule. In the eight others parties existed but in seven cases 
these were official monopolistic parties. Only in Thailand was there the 
paradoxical arrangement of a supreme military ruling council and 
competitive political parties. In this respect, Thailand is, as it always has 
been, highly idiosyncratic. For the moment, the question to answer is 
whether the single official parties in the seven states mentioned 
represent any check on or dilution of the power of the supreme military 
council. This necessitates an examination of these parties. On inspec¬ 
tion it will be found that these were (I quote my findings) ‘subservient 
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bodies, artifacts of the executive, and in all but two countries, 
organizationally feeble, if not quite nominal’.* These seven regimes are 
not ‘institutionalised’. The so-called ‘institution’, the official party, is a 
charade.* For purposes of analysis therefore these seven should be 
included with the nine ‘pure’ RCC-ruled regimes, in what we ought to 
call stratocracies; ie states ruled by the army (via, of course, its ‘virtual’ 
representatives, the RCC). Like them, they face the choice of either 
institutionalisation, or, sooner or later, abdication. 

For an institutionalised ‘military regime’ is not a stratocracy. The 
military does not rule it. It supports the men or man who does rule. To 
call it a ‘military regime’ begs the question. It is time we realised that if a 
military regime is defined as one in which the armed forces rule, then 
something like one half of what we usually style military regimes do not 
qualify or, if they do all qualify, then there are differing types of military 
regimes, the stratocracy being only one such type. 

The characteristics of the remainder, the non-stratocracies, are, then: 
that the military or the fraction of it that mounted the coup, put ‘their 
men’ in power—but themselves relapse into a support role. This role is 
in principle identical with the one they performed under a civilian 
government. The stigmata of such regimes are that there is no longer (if 
ever there was) a supreme military RCC or cabinet; instead there is a 
chief executive (usually a president) who is the former coup leader or 
(interestingly) a successor president chosen by the military (Algeria, 
Egypt, Iraq, South Korea, for example) assisted by a partly or wholly 
civilian cabinet, often with the cooperation of a party (or parties) and a 
legislature. 

Such regimes differ from each other in the degree of influence to be 
assigned to the political parties and legislatures, but share three 
characteristics; an army that is only supportive, a president who 
exercises supreme power, via civilians, by ‘playing the field’: of the 
armed services, the political groupings, the labour, industrial, agrarian 
and communal forces and the like. In this mix the army can—or thinks it 

*ibid,p 389. 

* This is not to say all conjunctions of supreme military council plus an offidal monopoly party 
arc ipso facto quasi-institutionalised. To know whether or how far this is so requires close 
examination of the nature and role of the political party in each specific case. Burma is a case to 
the contrary, for example. Assuming (as i do) that its ruling cabinet is an all-military one (the 
former officers having simply taken their tunics oB) is the Burmese Socialist Party simply a 
functionless ornament? By no means. It is a vanguard party, but a real one, with a working 
membership and an ideology and as such it is in symbiosis with the army. Army officers are party 
officials and many party ofTidals are army officers. A similar symbiotic relationship obtains 
between the Ba'ath party and the government in Iraq, but the latter is no longer an RCC, so that 
the regime does not fall into the quasi-institutionalised category by either count. 
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can—count on ultra-sympathetic treatment from the president, and 
rulers who disappoint them pay the same penalty as their civilian 
predecessors. 

The differentiating feature between all these regimes is the nature 
and role of the political party if any. In Zaire, the Mouvement Populaire 
de la Revolution, the sole and official party, is populaire that in law 
‘every Zairian becomes a member of the MPR at birth’. This regime is 
out and out personalist, and its institutionalisation is very low. Numeri’s 
Sudan, by contrast, while being presidential and personalist is more 
institutionalised. The way the president has tried to play the field there 
is by aggregating a number of parties into a (pretty loose) official 
confederation-party, which commands the majority in the Assembly. 
Suharto, in Indonesia, also works via a confederation-type official party 
(Golkar), but this is a tight organisation; furthermore—and very unlike 
in the Sudan—the Indonesian military are deeply entrenched in local 
administration, the civil service, the state economic corporations, and 
their governing bodies (the National Planning Council and the Supreme 
Economic Operation Command). Also the military presence even in 
the President’s Cabinet is large in an absolute sense, not just relatively 
to the Sudan where, indeed, it is puny. Yet Suharto has other forces to 
contend with besides an army presence: opposition parties rooted in the 
Muslim communities, the particularism of the peripheral islands, and so 
forth. His style is to wheel and deal between all these power blocs, of 
whom the army, though the most powerful, is but one. 

Finally, one must notice the presidential nature of what we so 
commonly catalogue as the ‘military regimes’ of Iraq and Syria. In both, 
the army is certainly the last—and indeed the first—support of the 
regime—but it does not rule. It is the President and his close advisers 
who do that. The Ba’ath parties in both these countries are vanguard 
parties, and are symbiotic with the army: ie there is an overlap between 
the higher echelons of the one and of the other. Indeed, President 
Saddam was not even a serving soldier: his present military rank is 
strictly ex post facto. In both countries the Ba’ath is the official 
hegemonic party in ‘Fronts’ which include minor ones. In both, again, 
however, the president’s role, as head of the armed forces and of the 
Ba'ath, is to balance between both, and to control the other extra¬ 
constitutional communal and ethnic forces in society. 

In passing, it is worth noting how the Algerian system has become 
institutionalised since 1973. Up to then it was nominally governed by 
the ruling echelons of the Front de Liberation Nationale (FLN), a 
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virtually functionless hierarchy without any mass basis. In practice 
supreme power resided in a Council of the Revolution, at first 
predominantly military. The 1976 Charter set out to use the FLN to 
generate a National Assembly and the Council of the Revolution was, 
officially, abolished. In fact, it continued unofficially, but, by 1979, only 
two of its eight members were soldiers. The President, Boumedienne, 
who presided over both the Council and the FLN was, of course, the 
soldier who had seized power in 1964 from the civilian President, Ben 
Bella. 

So, by 1979, the regime seemed to have moved a long way towards a 
highly personalist presidential regime with the army playing a suppor' 
tive role. The test came in 1979 when Boumedienne died and a 
successor had to be elected by the Assembly (the deceased President 
having neglected to provide for any constitutional successor). The test 
would show two things: how far the office of the President had been 
institutionalised, and how far the military had been excluded from 
power. Boumedienne had ruled both party and army through his 
personal networks of friends, and the relative influence of the army had 
declined. It was for the Assembly (effectively, the Congress of the FLN) 
to choose the successor. Before doing so it revised its statutes by 
formally abtilishing the Council of the Revolution and substituting a 
Political Bureau whose secretary would, automatically, be the President 
of Algeria. It was confidently expected that this party secre- 
tary/President would be a civilian member of the now defunct Coun¬ 
cil—either the long-serving Foreign Secretary Bouteflika or Salah 
Yahiaoui, the FLN’s administrative head. But in the Congress/Assem¬ 
bly, the military had 800 delegates—one-third of the total. They were 
having no truck with civilians and effectively pressured the body into 
nominating Colonel Chadli, Commander of the Oran district. Duly 
elected by 94 per cent of the complaisant electorate (no rival candi¬ 
date!) Chadli, surrounded by civilian ministers, has felt secure enough 
to release the imprisoned ex-President Ben Bella, and to appoint a 
civilian Prime Minister. But he rewarded his military supporters too. 
Not only did he restore the General Staff—as they had wished. He 
‘induced' the (civilian, party) Politburo to reduce both its numbers and 
its powers and become, in effect, a mere advisory body: he also obtained 
the right to allocate the jobs of its members. By these moves the 
independence of the Presidency has been strengthened, the influence of 
the army favoured, and the role of the party diminished. 

There are other, similar cases of such partial institutionalisation—in 
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Togo, for instance, and the Malagasy Republic—but enough has been 
said, I hope, to make my point. The question that remains is how to 
assess the degree of institutionalisation in such countries. There is one 
simple test, albeit impressionistic and subjective: we could ask ourselves 
whether the current constitutional arrangements, that is the structure of 
abstract offices and roles, would survive the death of the present 
president in any particular case. For instance, one might well question 
whether the present governmental structure of Zaire will survive the 
death of Mobutu, and equally affirm that the present constitutional 
arrangements will survive in Indonesia, Algeria, South Korea, and (I 
suspect) Iraq. 

These states then have travelled only part of the way to full 
institutionalisation. When that point is reached, the state in question is 
no longer a 'military regime’. Just as Spain, after 1940, was no longer a 
military regime but an authoritarian one so Egypt and Brazil, originally 
military regimes, should today be styled authoritarian. In June 1954, 
the supreme authority in Egypt was the RCC; it consisted of eleven 
members, every one an officer. The cabinet which the RCC appointed 
consisted of nineteen members: eight were officers who were also 
members of the RCC and the eleven civilians were, effectively, the 
permanent secretaries of their departments. Ten years later, in 1964, 
the central government consisted of thirty-nine persons: only fourteen 
were officers, but these held all the key positions. In 1974, with Sadat as 
President, only he, his Vice-President, the Minister of War, and two 
other ministers were officers. Today, in 1984, out of thirty-four 
ministers, only the President and three others are officers. The army no 
longer plays a creative role in Egypt. At the same time, the Presidency 
as an institution has survived not only the death of Nasser but even the 
murder of his successor, to whom Mubarak acceded peacefully and by 
due process. 

In Brazil the military who took over in 1964 never abolished the 
country’s civilian institutions but remodelled them—several times—to 
ensure that they alone decided who was to be President and to 
guarantee him a legislative majority. With the accession of General 
Figueiredo in 1979, theabertura (the return of the political exiles), and 
the abandonment of the officially imposed two-party system, politics 
has become open: the military still wield immense influence—but the 
President makes the decisions, and the o^ce of the Presidency has been 
filled by a line of generals, one succeeding the other. The Presidency will 
certainly not collapse if the present President dies. Once again we are no 
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longer dealing with a j/ro/ocracy—military rule proper—but with an 
authoritarian regime. 


Abdication 

Here, two questions must be addressed: first, what are the conditions 
that lead to abdication; and second, what are those that lead the military 
to intervene again at a subsequent date? 

In previous work, I analysed military intervention in terms of the 
interplay of two factors: the disposition of the military towards 
intervention and the societal conditions which invite or, conversely, 
interdict military intervention. This, obviously, permits a two-by-two 
matrix of the Yes-Yes, No-No, Yes-No, No-Yes variety, and 1 
proceeded by filling the cells of this matrix with the various components 
of the two summary-variables, ‘dispositions’ and ‘societal conditions’ 
What applies to military intervention into politics can be ‘played back’ 
to explicate its extrusion. This ought to have been perfectly obvious to 
me; but certainly was not. It was left to Ulf Sundhausen to point it out to 
me and the following analysis derives, with relatively minor modifica¬ 
tions, from Sundhausen, and I want to make unequivocally clear my 
indebtedness to it.® 

The four terms of the analysis are these: First we have the couple. 

Table 1: The Conditions of Military Withdrawal 



Dispositions 

Societal Conditions 

Motivations 

(i) Belief in civilian 
supremacy 

(ii) Threat to 
cohesivencss 

(iii) Lack of self- 
confidence 

(i) Internal challenges 

(ii) External factors 

Necessary 

Conditions 

(i) Internal consensus 
to withdraw 

(ii) adequate protection 
of corporate interests 

Civilian organisation 
to hand over to 


* S E Finer, The Man on Horseback, Harmondsworth: Peregrine, 1976. 

* U Sundhausen, ‘Military withdrawal from government responsibility', European Centre for 
Political Research (mimeo.) 1982. 
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military disposition (to withdraw), and the societal conditions which 
invite withdrawal. The other couple art motivations—y/h&t prompts the 
military to want to withdraw—and the necessary conditions or pre¬ 
requisites, without which the withdrawal will not take place despite 
any motivation to undertake it. It can all be represented as in Table 1 
and some of the more important factors leading to withdrawal may be 
placed in the appropriate cells, by way of illustration. 


Motivations to Military Abdication 

I. in the field of dispositions: Armed forces may favour abdication 
because they subscribe to the doctrine of civil supremacy. Certainly this 
was the attitude of the Ghanaian military in 1966-9 and it has been the 
attitude of the more senior of the Turkish officers throughout, although 
they had to overcome opposition from younger extremist officers such 
as Alparslan Turkes in the 1960-63 period. 

Another motivation for abdicating is a perceived threat to the 
cohesion or fighting capability of the armed forces. In Peru, after 1975, 
for instance, the military split into bitterly opposing factions—the Navy 
being particularly critical of the left-wing policies of President 
Alvorado, while a number of generals and an admiral publicly 
supported the Revolutionary Socialist Party. This polarisation occurred 
just as Peru’s international position, secure in 1968, seemed menaced 
by the right-wing shifts in Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and Bolivia, while 
oil-rich Ecuador was expanding its air force. Peruvian officers feared 
that their involvement in the domestic imbroglio and their own 
self-divisions threatened the country’s security. 

Another or related motivation is the draining of self-confidence as 
governing turns out to be much more demanding and disheartening 
than was ever imagined. General Acheampong of Ghana was showing 
clear signs of panic between March 1975 (when he rejected any 
timetable to return to civilian rule) and October 1976 (when he 
announced a return to civilian rule ‘without party politics’). By late 
1978, after arrests, strikes, boycotts, mounting economic difficulties 
and the unavailing effort to buy off trouble by having deposed 
Acheampmng, the officers had had enough and preparations for 
elections were begun in November 1978. 

2. In the field of societal conditions: It must be obvious from the above 
that motivations do not arise out of a vacuum. They are related in one 
way or another to events. Some of these are endogenous and others are 
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external. Tlie endogenous conditions are, effectively, internal chal¬ 
lenges, just as external challenges would include the anxiety of the 
Peruvian military in 1975 over the changed attitudes among their 
neighbours. 

2(a). Internal challenges: Until recently it was conventional wisdom 
that military juntas could be removed against their will only by another 
military coup. Recent events have shown that armed civilian forces can 
take on and beat the regular armies; this happened, after all, in Cuba in 
1958, and has been repeated in Nicaragua, and is currently taking place 
in El Salvador. But the great majority of military regimes give in long 
before this stage, if faced with persistent opposition from organised 
sections of the population. It was persistent opposition that wore down 
the military in, for instance, Peru, and in Ghana 1972-9. The most 
striking aspect of the Ghanaian opposition was the strike of the 
country’s lawyers and doctors, and the creation of the Ghanaian 
Association of Professional Bodies. Comprising the lawyers, doctors, 
university teachers, pharmacists, engineers and accountants, it cam¬ 
paigned—and struck—unflaggingly for the return of the political 
parties. ITie former politicians, meanwhile, formed a People’s Move¬ 
ment for Freedom and Justice to oppose the government’s referendum 
for a ‘union’ ie for a non-party form of government. Both organisations 
rejected the referendum’s result. The Supreme Military Council 
removed Acheampong and blamed him for the situation; yet, in the face 
of inflation, shortages, budgetary deficit and a balance-of-payments 
crisis, his successor, General Akuffo still persisted in the plan for a 
‘non-party’ legislature. Then, in September 1978, he caved in. The 
opposition to the Peruvian junta after six years in office was far more 
violent than in Ghana. While an open split developed in the armed 
forces over the pace and scope of the revolution, the Civil Guard who 
struck for better conditions were reduced by army tanks; the populace 
stoned the troops; a state of emergency was declared: a critical 
economic situation developed, austerity measures were brought in, and 
thepeso was devalued. Once more a state of emergency was proclaimed 
amidst widespread violent strikes and protests, while the government, 
for its part, was forced to seek an IMF loan—leading to still further 
internal disagreement over the terms on which this was offered. By this 
time—October 1977, some three years after things had begun to go 
sour—the government had had enough and a date was set for elections. 
2(b). External challenges : Though Idi Amin’s regime in Uganda was 
destroyed of deliberate intent by the Tanzanian army, cases of this kind 
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are very rare indeed. On the other hand, not a tew military governments 
fall because of a failure in foreign policy, especially failure in war. The 
collapse of the Argentinian regime as a direct result of the Falk- 
lands/Malvinas war is so recent as to require no further comment: but it 
is worth recalling that the Colonels’ regime in Greece collapsed after it 
had first provoked the Turkish invasion of Cyprus by masterminding a 
military coup there, and then by its patent inability to confront the 
Turkish forces. Likewise, the Yahya Khan government of Pakistan 
collapsed after the country’s ignominious defeat by India in 1971. But 
outside powers may bring about the collapse of a military government in 
other ways too, for example by withdrawal of support: for instance, the 
fall of the Somoza government in Nicaragua became certain the 
moment the US withheld its military, financial and diplomatic support; 
likewise, the fall of the South Vietnamese government; and, similarly, 
with the fate of Emperor Bokassa in the Central African Empire after 
France turned against him. 

Necessary Conditions to Abdication 

However, along with a motivation to abdicate, certain preconditions are 
supposed. The limiting case is military abdication by force majeure—as 
in Cuba and Nicaragua. Short of this, the conditions are of two kinds: the 
‘terms’ of military surrender—and on the other hand, somebody to 
surrender to. The former, once again, falls under the rubric of 
dispositions, the latter undersocieto/ factors. 

1. In the field of dispositions: A firm prerequisite is that all significant 
elements in the armed forces concur in the decision to withdraw from 
power. In Egypt, in 1952, the intention of Neguib—and most of the 
army officers—was simply to purge the political scene and then 
withdraw, like the Turkish military today. Nasser and his colleagues saw 
the future of Egypt solely in terms of a military elite ruling indefinitely 
(like the Mamluqs one surmises?) and his faction prevailed in 1954. So, 
there was no return to the barracks by way of specific handover. (As we 
have seen, the return was made, but over a long time, and by invisible 
institutionalisation). Nasser’s stand inspired so many like-minded 
soldiers throughout the world that their counterpart hardliners in 
Argentina between 1958 and 1966 actually called themselves ‘Nasser- 
ites’. Sometimes such opposition can be ‘cut out’ by the ruling echelon 
of the armed forces—Alparslan Turkes who did not want to hand back 
power to the civilians after 1960 was, with his colleagues, tactfully sent 
abroad on a diplomatic mission. Likewise, after the Falklands/Malvinas 
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debdcle, the Argentinian army insisted on soldiering on, but the navy 
and air force insisted on handing over. They finally got their way, by 
withdrawing from the junta. On the other hand, in Guatemala, in 1983, 
President Montt’s intention to hold elections in 1984 was stalemated 
when his enemies, led by Brigadier-General Mejfa, deposed him and 
formed a new military government. 

A second prerequisite is that the interests of the military must be 
protected. Such interests are, first of all, personal self-preservation 
against the return of vengeful civilian foes. So, in the constitutional 
arrangements which the military are usually well positioned to dictate to 
their civilian counterparts, we find various safeguards built in. One is to 
bar named persons or named categories of persons from running in the 
election: practised for instance by the Afrifa government of Ghana in 
1969, and by the Turkish military governments in both 1960-63 and 
1980-83. Another device is to build a special role for the armed services 
in the new constitution: for example, representation in the Senate in the 
1%3 Turkish constitution; the ‘Three-man Presidency’ (Presidential 
Commission) in Ghana, 1969; the efforts of the Uruguayan armed 
forces, 1982-4, to institutionalise the National Security Council 
(Posena); and the insistence of the Brazilian military that the President 
continue to be elected by Congress (which enables them to control the 
election) rather than be elected by a national vote. A third device is the 
constitutional guarantee of immunity for acts committed in office. Thus, 
in Ghana, Flight Lieutenant Rawlings ended his first run of power 
(1979) with ‘transitional provisions’ inserted in the constitution. They 
granted indemnity for commission and omission of acts by anybody 
concerned in the overthrow of governments since 1966; laid down that 
no actions of the Armed Forces Revolutionary Council could be 
questioned by any proceedings whatsoever; and provided that no 
penalty imposed by the AFRC was to be liable to abrogation. And these 
provisions were unamendable. The Argentinian military desperately 
insisted on amnesty for any action concerning the desparicedos and 
refused to budge unless this was conceded. When the Falklands/Mal- 
vinas disaster made its departure unconditional, one of the junta’s last 
acts (1983) was to enact a Law of National Pacification which granted 
amnesty to all members of the armed forces who had been involved in 
the ‘anti-left repression campaign’—so that civilian justice could not be 
invoked against them on account of the desparicedos. 

All the interests mentioned so far are those of individual members of 
the armed forces. But these have corporate interests also, for example 
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their equipment, pay and conditions. One of the reasons Acheampong 
proffered for seizing power in 1972 was that Prime Minister Busia had 
‘victimised army and police personnel’ by ‘stripping them of their few 
remaining amenities’. Another interest is the continuance of their 
customary role in society: many armies have felt menaced, for instance, 
when the civilian government establishes civilian militias to dilute or 
counterpoise their own, coercive power. This was one reason the 
Chilean armed forces deposed Allende, and it played a significant role 
in Boumedienne’s overthrow of Ben Bella in 1965. Examples can be 
multiplied. 

Finally, some armed services have a powerful non-material interest in 
that they espouse a certain ideology. The Turkish army, for instance, is 
Kemalist; the Burmese army, anti-separatist; the Nigerian army, 
devoted to national integration. Such armies, having made a revolution 
in the name of such values are most unlikely to hand power over to 
civilians who hold quite opposite views. 

2. In the field of societal conditions: Finally, there must be politically 
viable civilian organisations to which to hand over. Observers may often 
feel that the military, after announcing an intention to withdraw, take an 
inordinate time in preparing for elections. In Nigeria, it took four 
years—between 1975 and 1979; in Peru from 1977 to 1980—three 
years; in Ghana from mid-1977 to mid-1979—two years; in Turkey 
1960-63—three years. But, to be fair, it takes a lot of time to pack an 
omelette back into the eggshell, especially if parties have been driven 
underground over a long period. 

In .some cases, a viable political party or party-system was at hand. 
Latin America provides two or three striking examples of how this can 
come about. For instance, the Accion Democr^tica was from 1948 
onwards the bite noire of the Venezuelan military regime of Pedro 
Xim<5ne.'’. By the time he was pulled down in a joint uprising of popular 
forces and disaffected officers, this party, with a most capable leader in 
Romulo Bctancur, had moved from its far left position into a much 
more central one: a path it continued to tread after taking power and 
which made it highly acceptable to the army. A similar evolution 
towards the centre was made by Belaunde Terry’s Aprista party, which 
the Peruvian military had persecuted with a deadly hatred from the 
1930s; and yet, having overthrown it in 1968 and ruled with some 
success for eight years, in the end it was to a chastened and much more 
centrist Aprista party that the discredited regime was prepared to yield 
power in 1980. In Nigeria it was not so much resurrected political 
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parties in which the army confided when it decided to prepare to turn 
power back to civilians but a number of politicians who had played a 
prominent role in the pre-1966 period. 

Sometimes, however, the military perceive no organisation they can 
‘deal’ with, or are confronted with political rivalry on such a scale and of 
such intensity that no parties offer hope of a stable basis for an elected 
government, llie Turkish military struggled long and hard to try to 
prod, or indeed bully, the Turkish factions into a party system that 
offered some hope of stable civilian government. The volatile and 
violent world of party in Pakistan and Bangladesh (since Zia-ur- 
Rahman’s murder) makes it difficult for the military to entrust them 
with power—though Pakistan’s Zia-ul-Haq does not, it seems fair to 
say, try particularly hard. To imagine the problem vividly: to whom 
could the British army turn power back in Northern Ireland? 


To What End? 

So: to be brief—just as the military can only take over power if and 
when their disposition be positive and societal conditions conducive; so 
the reverse is true. All we have done in the preceding pages is to unpack 
this—apparent—platitude. But will withdrawal last? What prevents it 
from lasting? Few civilian successor regimes have lasted more than ten 
years: Venezuela, Colombia and Mexico provide the exceptions. What 
prevents the abdication from being final? Simply that, so to speak, the 
polarities are reversed: the dispositions, favourable to abdication, 
reverse themselves—and so do the societal conditions. We are, in fact, 
back to where the Man on Horseback first rode in. And one can see how 
these reversals can come about. 

Thus, as far as a change back in disposition is concerned: the faith in 
civilian supremacy, attested in 1963, is, in Turkey, tested beyond 
endurance in 1980 by the perceived misbehaviour of the civilians, and 
similarly in Nigeria, 1969-84; the self-confidence of the Argentinian 
army, drained in 1973, revives by 1976; the consensus to withdraw 
turns out to have been a superficial, even a false one—one that had 
concealed a die-hard group awaiting a favourable turn—for example, 
the malcontent Acheampong who admitted he had never wanted the 
army to abdicate in 1969 and always intended to seize power back; a 
disillusion when the safeguards of the military's interests, built in to the 
abdication settlement, turn out to be worthless: for example, Acheam- 
pong’s accusation concerning military emoluments, for instance, or the 
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failed guarantees o( immunity (Flight Lieutenant Rawlings’ second coup 
in 1982) or, in the field of values, the Turkish political parties’ attacks 
on Kemalism from the fundamentalist Islamic right and the Marxist left. 

Similarly, the societal conditions, apparently conducive at the time of 
abdication may turn out to be illusory. The internal challenges, formerly 
directed at the military government, repeat themselves—but this time 
against the civilian government—in Ghana, 1979-82, in Peru at this 
moment. Or, the military’s confidence in apparently politically viable 
civilian organisations turns out to have been horribly misplaced; the 
pjolitical fragmentation of the Turkish party system 1970-80, for 
instance, or the deliquescence of a viable party system in Bangladesh 
after Zia-ur-Rahman’s murder. 

Compare the situation in the few states where the abdication has, 
seemingly, become final—Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico. In the field of 
disposition: the individual, the corporate, the ideological interests of the 
military have all been honoured. The challenge to governments comes 
from extreme revolutionary elements with whom the military cannot 
identify—though they easily identify with the government that repres¬ 
ses them; and the party or party system to which they handed over is 
organised, not unwise, and in effective control of the country. In these 
circumstances, there is no longer a case for intervention—neither a 
disposition towards it nor conditions that invite it. The military does not 
need its ‘own’ government and the government does not need its ‘own’ 
army. 
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PETER CALVERT 

Demilitarisation in Latin 
America 


Levels of economic development in Latin America vary drastically, 
both between states and within states. Military influence in politics has 
been a major theme of Latin American political life for more than one 
hundred and fifty years. Though its incidence has ebbed and flowed 
markedly during this time, as late as the early 1960s it was a normal 
assumption of political observers that economic modernisation would 
be accompanied by the consolidation of civilian government and the 
‘professionalisation’ of the armed forces. By 1973, however, the 
majority of Latin Americans were again living under military govern¬ 
ment, and where earlier military governments (such as that of Peru in 
1962-3) professed to be merely temporary custodians of the national 
constitution, the new military governments of some of the most 
advanced states of the region (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay) 
made it clear that their intention was to stay in power as long as was 
‘necessary’ to carry out the important and far-reaching changes they had 
in mind. 

Since the spread of these regimes was in some sense a response to 
what their leaders saw as the threat of Cuban-inspired subversion, 
guerrilla warfare and urban terrorism, this movement has been seen as 
the consolidation of the ‘garrison state’ or ‘national security state’.’ The 
two model regimes, though, namely Brazil since 1964 (and more 
particularly since its authoritarian transformation in 1968) and Peru 
between 1968 and 1980, were as much (if not more) concerned with 
economic development. Indeed, in the latter case, ‘Plan Inca’, con¬ 
ceived as a blueprint for the future of Peru in the Centro de Altos 
Estudios Militares (CAEM), specifically aimed at forestalling future 
social unrest by carrying out a planned social revolution under military 
direction.* In the former case, the leading Brazilian officers who, 
uniquely among Latin American officers, had had active service 
experience of the European theatre in World War II, saw their country 
as being threatened by the inconsequential rivalry of political factions. 

‘ Alternatively known as the •counter-insurgency state'. 

’ Alfred Stepan. The Stale am! Society: Peru in Comparative Perspective. Princeton. New Jersey: 

Princeton University Press, 1978, p 145. 
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They had learnt in war both the backwardness of their own country, and 
the essential link between military effectiveness and the support of an 
industrial economy.® Their goal, therefore, was to modernise the 
economy—to create, in effect, a strong country led by a strong 
economy. It was therefore in the strict sense a ‘counter-revolutionary’ 
regime. Yet both the revolutionary and the counter-revolutionary 
variants of the ‘military developmentalist’ regimes stemmed from the 
same set of economic causes; the same, in fact, that had played their part 
in the creation of the Cuban Revolution itself, and to this extent can be 
seen as part of the same pattern. 

The important point is that, in political terms, the armed forces were 
not acting to preserve the existing regime, but to supplant it with one of 
their own making. If they were members of an elite, it was a military 
elite, dominating and not subordinate to the civilian elites. If of a class, it 
was a military class, neither owning nor working in productive labour, 
but in a distinctive relationship to the productive process; able to 
command it without forming part of it. For the armed forces had long 
since in the Latin American context been able to create for themselves a 
special privileged position in which as an institution they enjoyed a very 
high degree of autonomy as well as the ability to intervene at will in the 
political process. 

It is the military as an institution that explains its unique position in 
Latin America." Military cadets are drawn from all over the country, 
trained together in the atmosphere of the national capital, welded 
together by the personal links of military discipline, peer-group 
loyalties, intermarriage between military families, and an awareness of 
their special privileges.® Both their personal standing, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the maintenance of a congenial social order depend 
on the maintenance of the position of the armed forces as an institution, 
with its own code, its own rules, and its own traditions. Hence, even 
‘progressive’ or ‘left-wing’ military leaders in Latin America have 
tended to behave as members of the armed forces first and foremost, 
rather than as bearers of a political ideology and, when pressed, to 
retreat into the institutional world rather than the world of political 


’ Frank D McCann, Jr, The BraztUan-American Alliance, 1937-1945. Princeton, New Jersey; 
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confrontation.® In any case, if they did not, they were liable to be 
overthrown by their own colleagues. The conservatism of the armed 
forces, therefore, was an institutional conservatism, and, while it was 
undoubtedly true that in a region of uncertain employment the forces 
did appeal to men seeking a safe career, precisely for that reason any 
threat to the stability of the institutional base of that career, such as was 
posed after 1959 by the fate of the officers shot by the Cubans, could 
lead to a ‘radical’ reorientation and a radical response. 

By 1959 Latin American armed forces had developed stability in 
their autonomy. Their chiefs of staff (or commanders of the individual 
services) formed an independent military ‘cabinet’, and ministers for 
the armed services, instead of being civilians ruling the services on 
behalf of the government, were more often than not military officers 
keeping watch on the civilians for their service colleagues. The 
president, on whom all power was centred, was often a soldier even in 
periods of nominally civilian government, and be he military or civilian, 
aides-de-camp from each of the services sat in his outer office to keep 
watch on the comings and goings. The armed forces could—and 
did~request policy changes, demand the alteration of cabinet posts, 
replace one president with another, and in the last resort assume power 
in their own name until they had time to determine among themselves 
what they were going to do next.'' In the main, this was to require fresh 
elections to choose civilians congenial to them to whom they could then 
return power. 

Demilitarisation, where the armed forces enjoy such a strong and 
well-constructed position, is a matter of degree rather than an absolute. 
The fact that, historically, periods of military rule have alternated with 
periods of civilian ascendancy tells us that there must either be 
structural weakness in the military position which is not immediately 
obvious, or a strength in the civilian position which needs further 
explanation. 

Historically, it is true that Spanish practice made little distinction 
between military and civilian. The conquistadores were both, and, 
though the Crown was swift to assert its authority over its new provinces 
in the Indies, in the later years of the Empire its governors were 
increasingly called upon, like the Governors of Havana and Guatemala 
after the 1750s, to undertake military roles against the threat of British 


• Lieuwen, op cU, pp 65-6. 
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attack." But militia service was infrequent, and it was not until the 
outbreak of the wars of independence that any substantial numbers of 
regular forces were needed in the Indies. Independence on the other 
hand was strongly identified with republican civil government. The 
Latin American states were in large part the product of the French 
Enlightenment. As republicanism came increasingly to be identified 
with liberalism, democracy and popular government, even military 
dictators (a parallel development, alas, of the classical revival) observed 
the forms of constitutional authority and popular sovereignty. The 
strong tradition of the Roman Law and the code of the Indies proved 
extremely resilient to frequent de facto leaders and breaches of the 
constitutional order. Last but not least, the influence of British and 
French ideas in the continent in the mid and later nineteenth century 
favoured civilian rule, and the two-party system of Conservatives and 
Liberals not only took the place of the open civil war between federalists 
and centralisers of the early national period, but enabled new social 
groups to assert their right to share in their own self-government, eg the 
Radicals in Argentina. 

In Peru the civilistas based their appeal to a political generation on a' 
programme of checking and limiting the armed forces, who, with truth, 
they felt had led the country into a disastrous war with Chile in 1879.* 
Though Chile and Colombia stand out as exceptions, these and similar 
attempts to control the military by constitutional devices were in the 
main failures. They included Congressional power to raise armies, 
regulate promotions and ratify appointments; limitations on presiden¬ 
tial terms, the right of the members of the armed forces to engage in 
political activity and to stand for election."’ Some went further; as late as 
194.5 the revolutionary government of Guatemala wrote into the 
Constitution a provision that in the event of a military coup affecting the 
presidential term it would be legal for the civilians to disobey the new 
authorities.” This provision failed at its first test in June 1954, and the 
new government did not even bother to hold the traditional election to 
‘ratify’ its unconstitutional seizure of power. 

Faction constitutionalism, which has given Venezuela no less than 
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twenty-one constitutions/* undermined the efficacy of the best 
thougbt-out provisions. This was, however, only the most dramatic sign 
of the fact that where unity was the key to the strength of the armed 
forces, the civilians were the losers from their sharp social divisions, 
leading to political fragmentation, clientelism and fragmentation of 
resistance to military demands. Where strong civilian interests did exist 
that were prepared to assert their strength, as did the Mexican agrarians 
in the 1920s or the Bolivian tin miners after 1952, they were able to 
make their presence felt and to gain considerable political leverage as a 
result, not least because of the piolarisation of opinion within the armed 
forces themselves which their pressure created.** 

The relatively small size of Latin American armies, which made them 
so effective as a self-conscious elite, left them still few in number in the 
face of really determined civilian resistance. The widespread possession 
of arms among the civilian population meant that such resistance did 
occur and was successful. Twice in the nineteenth century the Peruvian 
army was defeated by its own civilians, though it ultimately made its way 
back to power in a daring coup in 1914.** In 1891 the Congressional 
party in Chile, backed by the Navy, defeated the Presidential side, 
supported by the army, and President Balmaceda committed suicide.** 
In 1944 the governments of both Guatemala and El Salvador fell to 
widespread strikes and civilian resistance.** In 1952 the Bolivian 
army’s power was broken by armed civilians in three days of 
hand-to-hand fighting.'* 

A significant factor in these cases, and in later ones, has been the 
influence of the intemadonal environment. In 1944 Guatemala and El 
Salvador had been extensively influenced by Allied propaganda. Their 
citizens had, as members of the Allies, come to take seriously the 
promises embodied in the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. In 
the immediate post-war period civilianisation spread rapidly. Its most 
spectacular effect was to come as late as 1948, when, following a 
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successful revolution by the constitutional Left in the small Central 
American state of Costa Rica, the Provisional Government of Jos6 
Figueres made a sharp break with the militarist tradition. Costa Rica’s 
army was dissolved, and its barracks in San Jos6 handed over to the 
Ministry of Education for use as a museum. Within days, the country 
faced an invasion from the neighbouring dictatorship of General 
Somoza in Nicaragua, with only its 5,000-strong police force to protect 
it. The government invoked the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance (the Rio Pact), and called on the other American states to 
come to its aid. The invasion was checked by the diplomatic influence of 
the United States.'" A further attempt to invade by Nicaragua in 1954 
was met the same way, and to this day Costa Rica continues to be the 
only substantial state in the world without any form of regular military 
force. 

Clearly such an example cannot easily be followed by all other states. 
Panama tried to do the same thing, but because of a very different 
internal tradition it fell instead under the domination of the police of 
Colonel Remdn. Military coups were replaced by police coups.'* In 
1968 a left-wing military regime came to power by force, carried out 
substantial changes, and successfully renegotiated the Canal Treaty 
with the United States. There is still considerable uncertainty, however, 
as to how far ‘military’ influence has been eliminated, and in 1982 it was 
said to have been instrumental in the ‘resignation’ of an incumbent 
president.^ 

isthmian states such as Co.sta Rica and Panama, however, have 
pKjrhaps Ic.ss need than most mainland states to worry about external 
attack, the threat of which has always formed the chief justification for 
the maintenance of military forces. Being small, also, in an area of small 
states, they can be ‘policed’ by their larger neighbours. Total disarma¬ 
ment, for whatever reason, is not considered a possible option by larger 
states. And it is in some of the leading states of the region that the 
growth of military influence has been most marked: Argentina 
(1966-73, 1976-83), Brazil (1964-), Chile (1973-) and Peru in turn 
being emulated by Bolivia, Uruguay, Ecuador, and the three northern 
states of Central America. In Uruguay, which before 1973 was regarded 
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«rith justice as ‘the Switzerland of South America’, in recent years 
nilitary rule has been no less absolute for being screened behind a 
lominal civilian head of state and other institutional devices.*' There 
he last phase of deterioration began in 1967 when Uruguay’s unique 
»llegiate government was replaced by an elected executive presidency, 
ind the candidate chosen for the post in a free election was a soldier, 
general Oscar Gestido. He had achieved his national reputation as a 
.kiing champion, a distinction the more remarkable in a country with no 
nountains.** What was subsequently to make his election a dismal 
turning point was the rise of the Tupamaros as a would-be revolutionary 
force.** Within five years the armed forces, urged on by their Brazilian 
neighbours, had established a rigorously repressive regime, which in 
recent years they have made repeated attempts to have legitimated by 
plebiscites in which the civilian voters have repeatedly refused to give 
them the majorities they require. 

For in Latin America the tradition is that the military, however 
frequently they intervene, do so only to put right temporary difficulties. 
This done, they then retire to the barracks until the next time that their 
services are ‘required’. Though the armed services form one of the main 
paths to high political office, up to and including the presidency, military 
presidents do not normally imply military government. Such periods of 
military government, often under emergency juntas rather than single 
leaders, have traditionally been short-lived, and it is precisely for this 
reason that the recent period of military governments with more 
durable pretensions has had to be recognised as a new phenomenon. 

Five reasons can help explain why the military profess, often from the 
very moment of their manifesto on the seizure of power, to be about to 
withdraw again. First of all, the traditions and norms of republican 
government have over a century and a half behind them; the Latin 
American states, even Cuba, have been indepiendent longer than 
Norway, Iceland, Ireland, Poland or Czechoslovakia, for example. 
Secondly, they know from experience that the effect of rule, far from 
taking politics out of government, is to bring it into the armed forces 
themselves. There is, thirdly, therefore an implicit threat to their 
primary role, that of acting as the ultimate defenders of the state. 
Fourthly, their continued rule will bring, sooner or later, the reconsoli- 
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dation of fragmented civilian opposition, and, in the last analysis, a 
modern army needs extensive supplies of fuel, ammunition and other 
supplies to obtain which they need at least partial civilian cooperation. 
Lastly, the military, despite their professions of expertise, are an arm 
of bureaucracy, not very skilled at government, and particularly weak in 
its most sensitive and critical area—the management of the economy. 

There are four reasons why the military profess to withdraw from 
government but do not in practice do so. First, it is almost impossible for 
them to withdraw from government, since historically the maintenance 
of armed forces was the main, often almost the only sign, that that 
government existed. The armed forces are not just part of government, 
they are a large part of government, and over most of the land surface of 
some larger Latin American countries they are at all times effectively in 
control, generally in close alliance with the local large landowners if 
there are any about. Secondly, therefore, they form at any time, just as 
do the armies of European states, a very powerful lobby. In addition, 
thirdly, they have, through the institution of the presidency, virtual 
autonomy in their own affairs from civilian interference; the minister of 
defence, a general, is not a civilian keeping an eye on the military but a 
soldier keeping an eye on the civilians, and for most purposes what 
matters is the military ‘cabinet’ of the chief of staff or of the armed 
services. Lastly, they have a tradition of armed intervention in order to 
secure their wishes, and when they intervene, the civilians obey them, 
with only rare exceptions. 

With so well established a position, the reverse path from interven¬ 
tion has therefore always been a short one, easily retraced. The trend 
towards the ‘garrison state’ after 1964 resulted from three main 
pressures. First of all, as has been noted, the realisation of the extent to 
which modern armies depend on the state infrastructure; the need for a 
strong army to be backed by a strong country with a strong economy. 
Secondly, the influence of the Cold War, which influenced the first 
post-war revival of militarism, and led ex-President Eduardo Santos of 
Colombia to complain that in Latin America in 195S: ‘Each country is 
being occupied by its own army’.** In doing so, they were, as the same 
statesman presciently feared in 1937, aided by the unprecedented 
inflow of US military aid and training after 1950. Most recently, the 
emergence of Cuba as a focus for the aspirations of insurgents in many 
other countries, first rural in the mid-1960s, and then urban in the 
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]ate-1960s and early-1970s. The Nicaraguan and Grenadan revolu¬ 
tions, welcomed by many other countries in the Caribbean area, have 
only added a new intensity to a polarity that was already well 
established. 

Insurgency in this sense is not new to Latin America. Latin 
Americans were fighting guerrilla wars a hundred years before the 
Russian Revolution, and suppressing insurgents by a variety of devices, 
including torture, before the CIA was set up in 1947.*® What has 
changed is its ability, in the Cold War context, to supplant the possibility 
of international war as the main focus for military self-justification. The 
new military regimes have no significant historical reason to fear armed 
attack from their neighbours.*® It is the fear of subversion and 
infiltration that they have therefore had to invoke to justify their 
existence. Paradoxically the more successful they have been, the more 
surely they have been driven in time to complete their mission by 
formally acknowledging the right of the civilians to a say in their own 
government. At this point the devices used range from the merely 
cosmetic to a full-scale retreat from the burden of power and responsi¬ 
bility. 

In Chile and Brazil soldiers have turned themselves into civilian 
rulers by the device of retiring from the armed forces. In the latter case, 
even in the years of tightest military control the regime maintained a 
system of (highly restricted) municipal elections, devising a two-party 
system to contest them in an orderly manner. Since 1979 a rapid 
movement back towards representative democracy has been under¬ 
taken, with the present President electioneering in a tee-shirt in 
suburban supermarkets to show that the soldiers, too, are just ordinary 
Brazilians with a job to do.** (On an early foray he is reported to have 
somewhat dented the folksy image by an aside in which he admitted that 
he preferred the smell of horses to the smell of people.) 

• >^ere civilian elections have been permitted by military regimes, 
therefore, those regimes have in the course of time increasingly been 
affected by the force of civilian opposition and resistance. Only where 
they have been at pains to control or eliminate popular expression 
entirely has the process of accommodation been correspondingly 
difficult. The main recent example of this predicament was the military 
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government of General Viola, Galtieri and Bignone in Argentina, 
struggling to engineer a transition back to civilian rule both before and 
in the aftermath of the Falklands/Malvinas disaster, but unable to 
secure civilian guarantees on two issues that they regarded as crucial. 
The gulf between constitutional theory and military practice could 
hardly be more starkly shown than by these demands, for one was that 
the military should be absolved from their excesses during the so-called 
‘dirty war’ or counter-insurgency campaign of the later 19708, and the 
other was that the civilians should recognise the military right to 
supervise the political process and to intervene again should they feel it 
necessary to do so.®* No civilian leader could concede such claims, but 
then, even if he did, it could have no possible legal significance that he 
had done so.** 

The main driving force in this case to return government to the 
civilians is, nevertheless, the state of the national economy, and it is here 
that we come to the most remarkable feature of the military develop- 
mentalist regimes: their inability to handle the economy. Since it was for 
this purpose that they claim to have seized power in the first place this is 
even more remarkable than if a civilian government were to do the same 
thing. 

'Fo begin with, it is noteworthy that even in the most solidly military 
cabinets of the period, one post, with only brief exceptions, was always 
held by civilians, namely that of the minister of finance or of the 
economy. Military governments of this type clearly saw their task as 
being to provide the framework of discipline and administration for the 
programme devised by their favoured expert, such as Professor Antonio 
Dclfina Netto in Brazil or Jos4 Martinez De Hoz in Argentina. Where 
such experts were not otherwise available, the usual choice was the 
president of the central bank, who did not always prove more successful 
than his military or naval colleagues. 

Apart from the elaborate programme of nationalisation devised in 
Peru, however, such regimes were generally the product of men who 
believed in traditional laissez-faire as the motor of growth and the 
‘trickle down’ theory as the method of equalising the economic returns 
of the development process. As a result, the disparities between rich and 
poor in Brazil have widened drastically, and are indeed, according to the 
best information, continuing to widen.*® 

* 'Ihe Times (London) 26 June 1980. 
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Other aspects of military intervention in the economy may be very 
ivell-intentioned. In Peru, for example, the government of General 
V'elasco Alvarado reduced the number of car assembly firms from 
iourteen to five by a sort of ‘Dutch auction’—it should have been four, 
}ut both Fiat and Volkswagen had pressing reasons to be included, 
rheir governments helped to ensure that they both were. British 
Leyland was not so fortunate.** Within a few years, however, rumours 
vere circulating that in the process of allocating contracts even military 
nembers of the cabinet had begun to accept illegal inducements, and 
:hat corruption—always the 6rst target of military denunciations on 
x>ming to power—was again on the increase. In 1975, General Velasco 
vas overthrown by his own Prime Minister, General Morales, with the 
ilogan ‘Morales for morality’.** Now, corruption is by no means a 
itranger to civilian governments in Latin America. The recent elections 
n Costa Rica were accompanied by many charges of this kind on both 
lides. But in the case of the armed services, the very absoluteness of the 
decisions made, and the effect of sudden wealth on the close-knit 
institutional structure, combine to make its effects particularly insidi¬ 
ous. 

Corruption explains at least partly one of the most curious facts about 
military governments in Latin America; the fact that they have very 
largely failed to deal with the problem of inflation. Inflation is—up to a 
point—always attractive to debtors, and Latin American states are 
debtor states. But the rates of inflation in Latin America are stagger¬ 
ingly high. The Pinochet regime in Chile was praised in some quarters 
for getting inflation down into double figures. Some said it was a 
triumph for monetarism and the Chicago School; others that it showed 
the failures of socialism that had brought the annual rate for 1973 (the 
last year of the Allende administration) to over 500 per cent.** But the 
Chilean government has not yet succeeded in getting the annual rate of 
inflation down to a rate that would have at any time been regarded as 
anything but wildly excessive in Britain. Inflation in Argentina, 
monetarism or no monetarism, is still over 160 per cent per year, and in 
Brazil now well over 200 per cent.** Furthermore, there is a great deal of 
evidence that the cost of living varies so widely in some countries that 
the rates for the capital region, the only ones that are computed at all 
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accurately, are very much more favourable than rates in other areas.** 
Military governments, however, have been particularly prone, once in 
power, to ‘the view from the capital’, and to regard provincial unrest as 
indiscipline, rather than an expression of economic hardship, and, as in 
the Argentine case, conflicting pressures within the armed forces have 
in some cases led to rapidly changing economic policies that create even 
more disruption than they aim to solve. This paper is not primarily 
concerned with the indifference to human life and the wholesale 
destruction of the natural environment that are the accompaniment of 
these economic policies in some instances but it is not possible to 
overlook them. 

Demilitarisation, accordingly, as far as Latin America is concerned, is 
the ultimate aim and ambition of the civilian republican tradition, 
which, despite everything, proved to be still very resilient in the later 
1970s. It has been wholly successful in Costa Rica, and appiears to be 
well-established in Colombia, Venezuela, and Mexico, all of which 
states still maintain armed forces, but in which they have for many years 
maintained their constitutional role. The last decade has seen the 
destruction of civilian government in Uruguay and Chile, where 
hitherto the civilian tradition had seemed exceptionally strong. Civilian 
passive resistance is strong in Uruguay.*® In Chile it seems to have been 
largely destroyed, but there are reports that armed insurrection may 
again be developing there.” As the case of Cuba shows, a country that 
has undergone a major social revolution may still, in the age of 
international alliances and confrontation, elect to remilitarise itself and 
seek the path of confrontation rather than of alliances. It may also show 
that the militarist tradition in Latin America is so strong that it can be 
subordinated or suppressed only in the most favourable conjuncture of 
circumstances. For the fact is that in Latin America at large the diversity 
of experience suggests that there is no single path to the reduction of 
military influence that can be guaranteed to work. 

Externally there are two factors that have at times worked together 
and at times in opposition to one another. The first is the existence of a 
greater external threat, the second the influence of a great piower in 
favour of political stability when this happiens to be identical with the 
maintenance of an incumbent civilian government. The problem of 

“ In Brazil, accurate figures are available only for the Rio area. See also Ralph Hakkert. ‘Who 
benefits from economic development? The Brazilian income distribution controversy revisited’, 
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dealing with incumbent military regimes is one that evidently still needs 
a solution. 

Internally there are three sets of circumstances which favour military 
non-intervention in government. The first, and best, is the abolition of 
the armed forces. The second is the existence of a favourable 
international regime, either because of the need for stability, or because 
of the influence of a great power. The third, as in Venezuela since 19S8, 
is the reduction in size and consequent professionalisation of the armed 
services, rewarding them for accepting a non-political role with a well 
defined area of competence, good pay and conditions unimaginable for 
the bulk of the population and an education sufficient to make clear to 
the officer corps the importance of political activity in releasing 
tensions, satisfying demands, and averting trouble before it explodes 
into violence. But it has to be said that most such efforts have failed, not 
least because it has remained in the interests of civilian politicians to call 
the armed forces back into the political arena in their own defence. The 
saddest example of this last failing, because the most unnecessary, was 
after all the late Dr Salvador Allende in Chile,** 
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Back to the Barracks: the 
Chilean case 


Writing on Latin American government over twenty-five years ago, 
R A Humphreys observed that ‘the approximation of political practice 
to constitutional theory, evident in Uruguay, Costa Rica and Chile, is the 
exception rather than the rule’.* And he concluded his essay on ‘The 
Caudillo tradition' by saying that ‘in most Latin American countries the 
army is at once an instrument of power and a political force in its own 
right’, quoting R H Fitzgibbon’s somewhat trite observation that ‘If a 
Latin American military establishment is kept within due bounds and, 
more importantly, is recognized, by itself and the general public, as 
subordinate to the civilian authority of the state, the country has taken a 
long step in democratic development’.* 

It is an historical commonplace that, of all the states of Latin America 
which had once formed part of the Spanish empire, and including 
Uruguay and Costa Rica, before 1973 Chile had taken the longest step 
in the direction of following Fitzgibbon’s prescriptions.® Indeed, the 
military coup of that year aroused widespread international reaction 
precisely because of that assumption, as much as because of the brutality 
of the intervention and of the ideological implications of the forceful 
overthrow of a regime headed by the first truly democratically elected 
Marxist president in the world. And, in the plethora of writings on that 
event and its consequences—books, articles, papers and press cover¬ 
age—a common feature has been emphasis on military intervention in 
Chilean politics as an ‘aberration’.'* While some authors—correctly in 
my view—have put a strong gloss on the more sweeping characteriza¬ 
tion of the Chilean polity as a perfectly functioning civic organism, in 
which the military has been almost completely subordinate to civil rule,® 

' In Michael Howard (cd). Soldiers and Oovrrnmrnis: Nine Studies in Civil-Military Relations, 
London; 1957, p 152. 
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and have questioned both Chilean and foreign perceptions of the 
Chilean ‘constitutional, democratic’ tradition,* it remains true that, 
:x)mpared with most other Latin American states (and not a few in Asia 
and Africa), Chile did succeed in establishing, from independence, a 
system in which power changed hands through evolution rather than 
revolution, in which competing political parties contested elections 
X)mparatively peacefully, in which a free press and a strong trade union 
movement existed, and in which military intervention was exceptional, 
not common. The reasons for that development are many and involved, 
and the scope of this paper limits discussion of them. Yet, since 
institutions are shaped, in part, by their history, and since we are dealing 
vith a somewhat atypical case of military intervention and its possible 
iquidation, some brief reference to historical factors seems in order. 
The Chilean case also raises another question; if it is unusual for the 
nilitary to move into politics, how much easier or more difficult is it for 
.hem to move outV The extent to which military intervention is indeed 
aberrant’, and. more than that, a strong challenge to a traditional other 
^rder, with the aim of changing it (Cromwell’s England springs to mind) 
nust, of course, be closely related to the circumstances of the time. But 
t must also connect closely with historical experience, and a people’s 
Perceptions of what that experience has been. And this applies to the 
nilitary as much as to civilians. 

In Chile—unlike most other Spanish American states—while early 
presidents from the 1820s to the 1850s—Freire, Pinto, Prieto, 
3ulnes—were also generals, since 1851 only three other servicemen 
lave held power for any length of time; Admiral Jorge Montt (1891-6), 
general Carlos Ibanez del Campo (1927-31), and—still—General 
\ugusto Pinochet Ugarte (1973-). But Montt was selected by his 
;ivilian colleagues, in the aftermath of the civil war of 1891, and 
pverned entirely as a civilian. Ibdhez was elected, however dubiously, 
ind he, too, though ruling autocratically (mildly by Latin American 
tandards), kept the services subordinate to the civil power. 


his detailed The Military in Chilean History: Essays on Civil-Military Relations, 1810-1973, 
Albuquerque; 1976. 

‘c/, Harold Blakcmore, ‘Chile; current realities and historical perspectives'. Bank of Loiulon A 
South American Review 9(3) March, 1975, pp 1-8 and, a forthcoming paper, 'El peifodo 
parlamentario en la historia Chilena; algunos enfoques y reflexiones’, given at the 5th Congress 
on Chilean National History, Santiago, October 1983. Tliix emphasises the dichotomy between 
the civic political tradition and the level of social repression in modem Chilean history. 

' My own reflections on this question have been aided substantially by S E Fmer's thoughtful 
essay, ‘Military disengagement from politics', in The Politics of Demilitarisation, London; 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 1966 (mimeo), pp 1-10. 
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Pinochet—who, it should be remembered, has now been in control in 
Chile for a longer period than any previous head of state since 
independence—has concentrated power at the top to an unprecedented 
degree, though ruling through a junta of the commanders of the 
different services, including the police. And, while the civilian com¬ 
ponent of the cabinet has progressively risen over time, key posts—such 
as Defence, Communications, the Head of the State Development 
Corporation (CORFO), and the Secretary-General of the Presidency 
(until the appointment of a civilian in 1982)—have remained in military 
hands. While technocrats have been put in charge of economic affairs, 
they have been changed frequently, and, in fact, of all the many 
ministers who have held office since 1973, only one was actually 
dismissed; the rest were asked for their resignations and made them, or 
left voluntarily. Nothing could illustrate better where power lies. 

In short, the present regime as a government by the military in 
general and by Pinochet in particular is in stark contrast to virtually 
every other before it, and the nearest Spanish American analogy is that 
of Uruguay. But, like the Uruguayan civilian tradition, the military | 
government there seems to be more ‘collegiate’. For most Chileans, 
then, the present government is against tradition. But is it unique? Are 
there antecedents to its emergence and, if so, can anything be learned 
from them? And what about withdrawal? 

Chilean history records only one other instance of what Frederick 
Nunn calls an ‘inversion of Chilean civil-military relations’.* This was 
the army’s removal of President Arturo Alessandri’s government in 
1924 (in fact he resigned), when, against a background of political 
breakdown and economic chaos, the forces came in to clean up the 
mess.* That led, in the long run, to the emergence of General Carlos 
Ibanez as the dominant figure in Chilean national life, and to his 
‘dictatorship’ of 1927-31.‘® 

Now, there are some interesting features of this period that call up 
echoes of the situation since 1973: 

Both interventions occurred in an atmosphere of national uncertainty, created 
by economic and political collapse, but even more remarkable is the similarity 
of the tone and terms of the manifesto issued by the junta in 1973 to that 


" Nunn. The Military in Chilean History, op at, p 307. 

’ The bcM account in English is Frederick M Nunn, Chilean Politics, 1920-1931: The Honorable 
Mission of the Armed Forces, Albuquerque: 1970. 

There is an enormous literature but, as yet, no satisfactory biography of IbiAez, who returned to 
power as president, democratically elected in 19S2, at the age of seventy-five, and whose funeral, 
in 1960, was attended by the largest crowds up to then ever seen in Stmtiago. 
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pronounced by its predecessor almost half a century before. As in 1924, it was a 
harsh indictment of political failure and economic mismanagement and, by a 
truly remarkable coincidence, both manifestos were issued on the same date, 
11 th September." 

Both documents promised an early return to civil rule, and also 
stressed the national duty of the armed forces to prevent the country 
from falling into anarchy.** In other words, though the tradition of 
military obedience to civilian authority was recognised, that obedience 
could never be unconditional; it depended on civilian authority itself, 
the policies it pursued and the way it pursued them. The nationalist 
element was also pronounced, though there was also an international 
dimension in 1973 (the ‘Communist threat’) which was not present in 
1924, though it did surface under Ibanez when ‘Bolshevik agitators’ 
were blamed for much of the labour unrest in Chile at that time. 

But there are also other striking differences. First and foremost, in 
1924-5, the military did return power to civilian rule within a few 
months, whereas in 1973 the politicians, across a broad spectrum, who 
welcomed military intervention have been frustrated by the present 
regime’s unwillingness to do that fairly quickly. Secondly, the operation 
in 1924-5 was surgical but comparatively bloodless; that of 1973 was 
not, and the resentments and, indeed, hatreds it has created are an 
important factor in the problem of how the services go back to the 
barracks. Third, though Ibdnez was a key hgure in 1924-5, he 
manoeuvred himself into jwwer in 1927, and did not get there by force. 
Fourth, whereas in 1924-5 the impetus for intervention came from 
officers of lower rank, in 1973 it came from senior commanders. And, 
finally, particularly relevant to the main thrust of this paper, when 
Ibdfiez went, in 1931, he did so not only as a consequence of the world 
economic depression—though that was the major factor**—but also 
because he himself recognised the inevitable, and not only refused to 
run the risk of plunging the country into possibly serious and bloody 
confrontation between government and opposition, but also specifically 
urged the armed forces to keep out of politics in future.'* Until the 

“ Blakcmore, ‘Chile: current realities’, op cit, p 3. Scptemljcr is a particularly significant month, 
historically, in Chile. Independence Day is the 18th. and presidential elections have been held 
earlier that month for over a hundred years. 

" Texts may be found in, for 1924,'Raul Aldunale inii\\\ps,Ruido de Sables (Santiago: nd) p 139, 
and, for 1973, in Libro Blanco del Cambio de Gohierno en Chile (Santiago: 1973), pp 248-9. 
“ See, in particular, PT Ellsworth, Chi/e.- An Economy in 7>annrion. New York: 1945, pp 3-22. 
His ‘resignation' letter asked his colleagues in all the services 'to continue in the future 
completely aloof from politics, as they have during my administration, and with no other thought 
than that of doing their duty in the service of the Fatherland and under the unconditional orders 
of duly constituted government’. See Ercilla (Santiago), No. 1577, 11 August 19(>5. 
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few presidents in Chile have travelled more widely in the republic, 
performed more functions—such as inaugurating public works, giving 
land-titles to Mapuche Indians in the south and commemorating 
national anniversaries—or, in the media, informing the nation of the 
state of affairs and the aims of his government. 

Yet, the growing sense of personalism, the almost messianic nlission 
to extirpate Marxism from Chile, and the methods by which that mission 
was being carried out, did not go unchallenged within the junta. The 
head of the air force at the time of the coup, Gustavo Leigh, grew 
increasingly critical: for him the schedule apparently being adopted for 
a return to the barracks was far too long, and far too dangerous for the 
services themselves. He was also critical of the social costs of the 
frec-enterprise economic policy.*" Leigh had been insistent immedi¬ 
ately after the coup on the setting-up of a constitutional commission to 
prepare for return to civilian rule, but it was 1976 before Pinochet 
inaugurated a Council of State (partly composed of surviving ex¬ 
presidents who agreed to serve), and in 1977 the rift between both was 
exacerbated, as the latter made several speeches on the need for a long 
period of preparation, and Leigh publicly disagreed. Finally, in July 
1978, Leigh was summarily dismissed as Commander-in-Chief of the 
air-force and as a member of the junta: the top eight service generals 
then resigned but Leigh’s successor. General Fernando Matthei, has at 
times in recent years spoken out in similar terms and tones without, 
however, going as far as Leigh in open confrontation. 

Similarly, the navy’s representative on the junta and its 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Jos6 Toribio Merino, while no less 
fiercely anti-communist than Pinochet himself, and broadly in line with 
his reluctance to hand back power to civilians too soon, has not always 
seen eye-to-eye with the president. In December 1977, for example, 
when Pinochet—without consulting his colleagues—announced a 
‘public consultation’ (a kind of referendum) for 4 January 1978, Merino 
allied with Leigh in sending a strong public letter of disagreement.** 
This was clearly in protest at Pinochet’s growing dominance in the junta 
and in the country. 

“ See Florcnaa Varas, Gustavo Leigh, el General Disidente. Santiago; 1979, for the record of 
convcniations between them, after his dismissal. 

'• See Latin America Political Report (London) 12( 1). 6 January 1978. The referendum called for a 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer to the question. In the face of the international aggression unleashed against 
our country, 1 support President Pinochet in his defence of the dignity of Chile .. 77 per cent 

said ‘yes', but that is hardly surprising. But it is important to note for a country as legalistic in 
tradition as Chile, that the referendum may be seen as a legitimising factor. 
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Such differences between the services (I have no knowledge of any 
similar discrepancies between the army and the police, represented on 
the junta by General C^sar Mendoza) have had little or no effect on 
events because army cohesion remained largely intact, Pinochet, while 
President, also remained as Commander-in-Chief of the army (with its 
strong tradition of loyalty to the high command), and the other services 
were inferior in fire-power. In any case, Leigh apart, the differences 
between Pinochet and his colleagues were more matters of personality 
and pique than of principle to be pushed to the point of practice. 

Apart from the institutional loyalty of the different services to their 
high commands, the President could also count on other factors. One 
was the simple fact that service conditions—pay, new weaponry, 
housing, children’s education etc.—have improved piarkedly under the 
junta: service discontent with previous civilian presidents on these 
scores has thus diminished,*® and they now have both a bigger material 
stake in the status quo and a consequently greater fear of what might 
happen if it changed.*' Similarly, until the dramatic decline of the 
economy from 1982 (see below), Pinochet was by no means as 
unpopular within Chile as external opinion liked to believe: for the 
possessing classes, memories of 1970-73 remained vivid, and not a few 
members of the middle class and working class preferred the law-and- 
order ethos of an authoritarian regime to the uncertainty of competitive 
politics, in the light of what they saw as their experience. The 
democratic and constitutional system of Chile, proud though it was, has 
always existed alongside currents of opinion which have never really 
accepted it.** 

With such factors—and there were others, such as the disintegration 
or fragmentation of political opposition—on his side. President 
Pinochet was able to consolidate a power structure by the late 1970s 
which allowed him to promote his own ideas of a new institutional 
arrangement, consonant with his own interpretation of Chile’s past and 
his vision of its future.** 

"r/ the ‘revolt’ of the Tacna Regiment in October, 1969, under General Roberto Viaux, against 
the Christian Democratic government erf Eduardo Frei. of which Florenda Varas, Conver- 
sadonts cm Viaux, (Santiago: 1972) is eloquent testimony. 

These fears have been sharpened as a result of Ratil Alfondn’s electoral victory in Argentina in 
late 1983. his judicial prosecution of the military for abuses of human rights, and his proposed 
reduction of the services budget. 

Sec, eg, Hugh Bicheno, ‘Anti-parliamentary themes in Chilean history’. Government and 
Opposition (7) 1972, pp3Sl-389, and Paul W Drake. ‘Corporatism and functionalism in 
modem Chilean politics’, ./oumo/ of Latin American Studies 10(1) Slay 1978, pp 83-116. 
These are well brought out in the extensive interviews published as A Pinochet U, El Did 
Oedsivo: 11 de Septiembre de 1973 (Santiago: 1980). 
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The embodiment of those ideas is the constitution of 1980, which 
supersedes that of 1925, and which was approved by plebiscite on 11 
September 1980—note the date—and, while there were criticisms of 
the voting procedures, the result was a personal triumph for Pinochet. 
Over 4,200,000 voted in favour of the new constitution, and 1,891,000 
against.** The constitution introduces a number of new features which 
reflect Pinochet’s preoccupations with doctrines of national security, 
such as an eight-year presidency (formerly six), a Senate including both 
elected and virtually nominated members (formerly all elected), a 
Q>uncil of National Security headed by the president and composed of 
the service heads and the Presidents of the Senate and the Supreme 
Court, and similar indications of a strong executive power. 

No less interesting than the constitution itself, however, is the 
timetable for its introduction, during which a large number of ’Transit¬ 
ory Dispositions’ operate, under which president and junta have wide 
powers. These were scheduled to last eight years (to March 1989) 
during which Pinochet would continue as president, and procedures 
would be elaborated for the compiling of electoral registers, the- 
recognition of political parties, and so on.** However, after 1989, the- 
junta of service chiefs may, in fact, nominate the first ‘constitutional’ 
president for an eight-year term, thus allowing the present incumbent to 
remain in power until 1997 (he would then be 82), if he were selected. If 
it were possible to imagine the present circumstances persisting that 
long, that would be very likely. But, while stranger things have 
happened in Latin American politics, for this to happen in Chile would 
be very strange indeed. 

The successful implementation of the plan for an orderly return to the 
barracks clearly depended in large part on (a) the willingness of the 
services in general to support it, (b) their assumption that they would 
not be the target of reprisals for undoubted abuses of power, (c) the 
capacity of the government to carry with it a sufficient body of public 
opinion to enable it to adhere to the timetable, and this was closely 
connected with the military government’s performance in other fields 
(notably economics) and on the evolution of credible, civilian opposi¬ 
tion. As we have seen, despite rifts, (a) has remained largely intact; (b) 
still remains unresolved, but (c) is currently the most controversial 
factor, and the key determinant of whether the Pinochet plan can be 

Latin America Weekly Report, IV September 1981). 

“ The Constitution, however, 'prohibits associations contrary to morals, public order and State 

security', without further elalxrration. 
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implemented. When the new constitution was adumbrated, and, 
broadly approved, the Chilean economy was on the up-tum: its 
dramatic decline from 1981 has been the key element in the growth of 
opposition and in the current speculation about speeding-up the 
schedule for the military to withdraw. 

The Economic Model and the Growth of Opposition 

However controversial the causes, it was the collapse of the Chilean 
economy under Allende, with its attendant social and political unrest, 
which provided the opportunity and partly the motive for military 
intervention in 1973. But, as already indicated, if economic collapse 
motivated intervention, the military could not—even if it had 
wished—withdraw from politics and government without economic 
recovery first underpinning its ideological stance. Consequently, one 
major raison d’itre for its clinging to power has been its assumption that 
it is the only force capable of restoring national economic health and, 
more than that, carrying through basic structural changes which might 
obviate the cycle of boom and slump which had characterised the 
Chilean economy for over forty years. 

Its agents for those expected transformations were those civilian 
economists, pejoratively known as ‘the Chicago boys’, who had 
prescriptions for Chile’s economic ills in marked contrast to previous 
policies.” 

in this respect, they conform to Professor Finer’s ‘indirect-complete’ 
model of military rule, where they take all major decisions but leave the 
running and the explanations to non-military personnel.” The big 
advantage here is that when things go wrong and public expectations are 
not met, they can always blame the technocrats, and—as happened in 
Chile under Pinochet—change the ministers. The disadvantage is that 
cumulative failure, despite such changes, can only be attributed to bad 
judgement on the part of the selectors: no commander can completely 
escape responsibility for inadequate subordinates if it is he who chooses 
them. 

The performance of the Chilean economy since 1973—a year of 
economic collapse—is sufficiently well-known not to need detailed 

” 1 have aigucd elsewhere that, apart from the training 'the Chicago boys' received at Professor 
Milton hriedman's ‘free-market’ school of economics, Chilean economic experience since the 
193()s was also very relevant to their thinking. ‘Chile; the real revolution'. SOLSA Review 15(4) 
November 1981, pp 1-9. 

” Kiner, ‘Military disengagement’,op o'/, p 1. 
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treatment here.** The question which concerns us is its relationship to 
military involvement or withdrawal. On the former, widespread recog¬ 
nition of economic failure to 1973 was a pro-military factor, though it is 
quite clear that 'reconstruction' at massive social cost could only have 
been achieved under authoritarian government. That 'reconstruction’ 
seemed, by 1980, to be producing results: a drastic reduction of 
traditionally high inflation, the diversification of the economy away 
from too heavy dependence on copper, a reduction of competitive 
inefficiency in manufactured goods, hitherto protected by high tariffs 
(and, naturally, a sizeable fall in employment), and so on, resulting by 
1980 in international assumptions that the Chilean economy had turned 
the corner and that one of the most free-market oriented economies in 
the world was demonstrating the efficacy of the model. 

The collapse of that model, due in part to its too rigid application, 
and, also in part to the impact of the world recession (copper prices in 
1982 were the lowest in real terms since the war), coupled with financial 
scandals resulting from the concentration of economic power and too 
lax supervision, cost the military government one of its largest 
assets—the reputation of ‘efficiency’ compared with civilian govern¬ 
ment. The end of the short-lived ‘boom’, the level of unemployment 
(over 20 per cent and, in some places, nearer 30 per cent by 1983) and 
the visible signs of mass poverty—beggars, street-vendors etc.—pro¬ 
vided a hitherto fragmented and powerless civilian opposition with the 
opportunity to reassert itself. It was aided by the disillusionment of 
many former supporters of the government—notably the business 
sectors—at the faltering of recovery. 

Beginning in May 1983, and spearheaded by the trade unions— 
which, despite the attempt since 1973 to de-politicise them, still 
remained strong—the various opposition forces began to demonstrate 
openly against the government, in a series of monthly protests such as 
rallies, street demonstrations and, a tactic used against Allende, 
housewives’ protests through the banging of empty pans for several 
hours. The early protests were met by the full force of the government: 
the squatter settlements in Santiago were raided by armed police, a 
number of people were killed and many arrested. The government, and 
particularly Pinochet, seemed determined to hold firm. But the 

f 

* A succincr ‘overview’ may be found in Carlos Fortin, ‘The failure of repressive monetansm: ^ 
Chile, 1973-1983’, Third World Quarterly 6(2) April 1984, pp 310-26, a critical but fair i 
assessment which still, in my view, underestimates the possible long-term advantages of the \ 
experience. | 
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opposition, encouraged by the new degree of unity they had found, 
which was expressed in the formation of national organisations, trade 
union and political, pressed on. At this point, in July-August, Pinochet 
seemed to vacillate, probably because expressions of discontent began 
to be heard from the lower officer ranks of the services, rather than from 
any inclination to abandon a tough policy. In August, in a very astute 
move, he appointed a civilian Minister of the Interior—the top cabinet 
post—Sergio Jonofre Jarpa, a prominent member of the former, 
conservative. National Party, and allowed him to open a dialogue with 
the opposition. The latter, chiefly the Democratic Alliance, embracing 
the Christian Democratic Party, still Chile’s largest, the Radical Party 
and the democratic socialists, were also encouraged to think that things 
were beginning to move by other measures of ‘liberalisation’, such as 
the speeding-up of the publication of lists of exiles who might now be 
allowed to return. They went too far in their immediate demands, 
however, calling for the prompt resignation of Pinochet, the formation 
of a provisional government to organise elections for a Constituent 
Assembly, and a rapid return to democracy. Certain discrepancies 
between Pinochet and Jarpa also appeared on the meaning and content 
of the dialogue: it became clear that the latter was not prepared to be 
simply a catspaw for the President and that, indeed, he might well have 
political ambitions of his own. The talks broke down in October, and it 
was widely recognised that Jarpa had cleverly exposed the tactical 
discrepancies within the Alliance. Thus, the democratic socialists were 
in favour of Communist Party participation, the Christian Democrats 
were not; some socialists were for massive popular mobilisation but, 
again, the Christian Democrats were far more cautious, fearing the loss 
of control if the protests got out of hand. But the monthly protests were 
continued. 

Here, the government again showed its power. Given the undoubted 
evidence of more extremist elements using the protests for their own 
ends, and by increasing acts of terrorism, including the murder of the 
military governor of Santiago at the end of August, it issued a decree 
law, threatening dire penalties for those ‘provoking disorder’. (This 
came in the wake of the September protest, on the anniversary of the 
military coup: it was the most violent to date, and was followed by the 
arrest of a leading trade unionist, Rodolfo Seguel). Since the protest 
organisers could clearly not guarantee no disorder, but could be held 
responsible if it occurred, there was some vacillation about future 
tactics. And the divisions within the opposition were also assisting the 

I 
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government: despite large numbers of people attending opposition 
rallies, the old political leaders were regarded with considerable 
cynicism by large sectors of opinion. In short, while there was a 
widespread desire to see the military go, there was, as yet, little 
confidence in what might take its place, and a genuine fear of a 
breakdown of law and order on the lines of 1973.** 

The stalemate in the political dialogue has persisted; the protests 
have continued, and, indeed, have grown in size and effectiveness in 
organising thousands of people, and threatening a general strike. On the 
other hand, in his continuing public pronouncements, Pinochet has 
rc-emphasised essentially his determination to adhere to the timetable 
laid down, while permitting changes in economic and social policy which 
may help the government recover some popularity.®* And he has 
reaffirmed his total opposition to any system which might permit 
Marxism to return to Chile in political form. At the same time the 
right-wing parties in new alignments have pressed for an accelerated 
timetable for a return to elections. 

The International Factor 

Although Chile is regarded as one of the most isolated countries in the 
world because of the nature of the government and its record, at times 
the military regime has been able to count on strong national sentiment 
as a rallying point. Mention has been made of the plebiscite early in 
1978 in the wake of UN condemnation of abuses of human rights, but 
that is not the only case. Towards the end of that year, at the height of 
the ‘war-scare’ with Argentina over the Beagle Channel dispute, public 
support of the government was strong and manifest, as it was on the 
centenary of the War of the Pacific in 1979, when Peruvian and Bolivian 
revanchist sentiment seemed at times to pose a threat.®' Qearly, similar 
support would have been offered a civilian government in the same 
circumstances, but those circumstances in 1978 and 1979 were certainly 
helpful to Pinochet. Moreover, despite the unpopularity of the military 
government, there is no evidence of a decline in public confidence in the 


The writer was in Santiago at that time, and was struck by the large number of people he met, 
from all walks of life, who expressed such views. 

*" See, eg Et Mervuriu (Santiago) international edn, 28 April-4 May 1984 and 5-t 1 May 1984. 

’’ The extreme left in Chile is as nationalist on these issues as any other sector. When Pinochet, in 
1976, engaged in diplomatic manoeuvres with Bolivia—which came to nothing—over her claim 
to a Pacific corridor through Bolivian territory, he was denounced as anti-patriotic by the 
clandestine periodical El Rebeldt. See ‘Nadonalismo y ultra-izquierdismo en America Latina’, 
Interrogations (International Anarchist Review) No. 8, September 1976, pp 82-102. 
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professional capabilities of the armed forces, despite the loss of prestige 
caused by abuses of human rights.** 

On the other hand, an adverse factor for the military in Chile has been 
the recent return to civilian government in Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and 
Argentina—however precarious in some cases—all since Pinochet 
came to power. This, coupled with the promise of civilian rule in Brazil 
and Uruguay much sooner than in Chile, exercises considerable 
influence on public opinion, and the comparison with Stroessner’s 
Paraguay—the only other military dictatorship in the region not likely 
to go soon—is, for Chileans, an invidious one. This image is a negative 
one throughout the international community: the opposition has strong 
support and sympathy worldwide and, while the President himself 
seems to have paid little heed to external criticism, it is unlikely that all 
his colleagues are quite so indifferent.** In the process of accelerating 
the timetable, and depending on the evolution of the internal situation, 
that could be a significant factor.** 

Diagnosis and Prognosis 

The contemporary case of ‘back-to-the barracks’ in Chile is difficult to 
analyse, compared with that of other Latin American states where we 
already know what has happened and where the habit of military 
intervention has, historically, been much more pronounced. As indi¬ 
cated, there may be little to learn from Chilean history, however 
crudely, of what might happen: while the parallel with 1924-5 has 
certain superficial attractions, closer analysis suggests it may be more 
apparent than real. And, like Ibdilez then and later, the central figure’s 
character and motives remain somewhat enigmatic. I am not yet 
convinced personally that Pinochet is simply an ambitious power-seeker 
for motives of self-aggrandisement, viz. a ’typical’ Latin American 
caudiUo .** (Recent events—to be considered below—put a gloss on this, 
suggesting that, in his case also, ‘power tends to corrupt and absolute 


** cf Aigentina where the FalkJands failure was the major factor in the rapid return of civilians to 
power. 

” Pinochet seems to have travelled abroad very little, and, so far as I can tell, has served as military 
attachd only in Ecuadw in the 19S0s. Both Merino and Matthei were atiachds in London and 
know Europe and the US well, while Mendoza is an internationally-known equestrian and bolds 
an Olympic medal. 

“ Espemlly if a Democrat wins the White House in 1984. 

** c/Phil O’Brien & Jackie Roddick, Chile: the Pinochet Decade, London: Latin America Bureau, 
1963,panl»i. 
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IX)wer to corrupt absolutely’**). But that he and his colleagues in 1973 
genuinely believed that Chile faced a serious threat of civil war, inspired 
by international communism and internal Marxist subversion—the 
point where long-established Chilean agents of those forces might just, 
conceivably succeed—seems very clear.*'' They felt that, with the 
breakdown of civil power, it was not only their duty to intervene but 
also, indeed, to reaffirm Chilean vittues of order and reason.” However 
controversial their reading of the situation, their perception of it was the 
mainspring of their action. And, logically, if they could go so far against 
Chilean tradition as actually to intervene, they could not easily 
withdraw so long as they perceived that the threat remained. They 
believe that it has remained because of the considerable international 
pressure on Chile since 1973, and they also believe that few external 
observers understood the serious nature of the threat or that it was 
coordinated by Moscow. Moreover, acts of violence committed by the 
left-wing opposition in Chile, have continued and even increased 
markedly in the last two years. Consequently, the willingness of the 
forces to hand back jxiwer to the civilians, whether on the timetable set 
out or not, depends on a large number of variables, including the 
following; 

a) the capacity of the internal ‘responsible’ opposition in Chile to show 
that it is responsible, can achieve a sufficient degree of unity to be a 
credible alternative to military government, and that it, too, has learned 
something from the experiences of the past decade. 

b) the willingness of the ‘non-constitutional’ opposition, viz. those who 
advocate violence as the only way to overthrow an authoritarian regime, 
to recognise that, in the Chilean case, this is more likely to keep the 
military in power than to get them out, partly because the latter fear 
reprisals but, more significantly, because the historical capacity of the 
majority of Chileans for ‘civic forbearance’ is still very strong, and that 
most people everywhere prefer order to chaos and unpalatable 
prescriptions to complete uncertainty.” 

” I refer to ‘corruption’ charges involving the Uisposal of property for personal and family gain. 
€’/Pinochet, El t)la Decisive), op cit, passim. 

** One of the first acts of the military government in J 973 was to abandon the traditional, but now 
bomb-damaged, seat of government, the Moneda, and insial itself in the (rather hideous) 
building constructed under Allende for the UNCTAD conference in 1972. The latter was also 
named after Diego Portales. architect of Chile's post-independence authoritarian, but still 
constitutional, structure of government. The Chilean national motto is ‘For la raz6n o la 
fueraa’—‘By reason of force’. Presumably, if reason fails, force not only must but should prevail, 
bpt this is clearly not a democratic concept. 

"c/Note 29. Numerous people—from all stationsof life—informed me that poIiticaUy, they were 
with Pinochet and then bemoaned their economic situation, without, however, connecting the 
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c) the personal position of the man in charge to withstand attacks 
b^use, if he is not exactly indispensable to those who support him, he 
ai^[)ears to be. President Pinochet can currently count on the above 
factors for the time being, and his major, obvious justification for 
continuing in power—economic recovery—while impaired, has not yet 
been destroyed. A more serious threat arises from charges of corrup¬ 
tion, since it is a major premiss of military intervention that it occurs 
because of the corruptibility (and inefficiency) of civilians, while 
soldiers are the servants of the nation, not of themselves, and the nation 
expects them to be efficient in their professional tasks, and, possibly in 
those they assume. Recent revelations, that the President has used his 
position to benefit himself and his family financially if the charges are 
proved, are likely to do him immense harm, not so much in public 
esteem as in the opinion of colleagues and surbordinates. As Professor 
Gutteridge suggests, ‘corruption may develop and become a scandal in 
the forces themselves ... the leaders may be tempted ... to try to 
Isolate the army from the people by exceptionally favourable pay and 
conditions, thus establishing a greater vested interest in the continuance 
of the regime.’^* Reference has already been made to this question in 
Chile, but what if it is not only corporate, but also individual, advantage 
which is involved? Surely, in that event, members of the services 
themselves may well question the objectives of intervention, and the 
need to end it?^* Tension at the top over the timetable may well be 
exacerbated in these circumstances. 

In the current Chilean scene these are imponderable factors affecting 
the possible or likely return to the barracks in the short-to-medium- 
term future. But it seems to be the case now that unless the responsible 
opposition can create a viable image and the non-constitutional 
opposition eschews policies which simply support the continuance of 
military government the dichotomy between military government and 
personal dictatorship will not appear, and that is the prerequisite in 
Chile for the return to civilian rule. In short, we must distinguish 


two. In short, the opposition, constitutional or violent, has not yet converted resentment into 
support. 

" St« The Sunday Times (London) 6 May 1984. 

W F Gutteridge, ‘The capabilities and dispositions of the armed services’, in The Politics of 
Detnililarisation, op cil, p 16. 

*'cf. again, the case of Argentina, where the military^ontroUed sectors of the economy, the 
Fabricaciones MUitares, headed by service chiefs, have benefited some top-brass, but not all, a 
factor of gTMt importance for a new civilian government, assisted by some military, in getting the 
latter constitutionally out of government for good. 
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between corporate and personal characteristics of military government, 
and Oiile is a hybrid of the two. 

It is also an aberrant case of military intervention and withdrawal, 
because of the country’s history, traditions and popular conceptions. 
That makes it more interesting than most, but also unfathomable, and 
how far its experience can contribute to general theory must be a matter 
for debate. 

So far as this particular case is concerned, however, it may be possible 
to construct several scenarios for a move back to the barracks, in the 
light of the previous discussion, and the following possibilities can in no 
way be described as probabilities: they are posed simply to provoke 
discussion. 

a) The continuance of military government under Pinochet on the 
existing timetable: This view assumes that i) the economy improves 
su^iciently in the next two years, allowing the military government to 
allocate more of the benefits to more of the people; ii) the ‘responsible’ 
opposition is more divided than united, and fails to impress majority 
opinion that it is a reasonable alternative; iii) the ‘non-constitutional’ 
opposition, through continued violent acts, makes itself more unpopu¬ 
lar than the government itself, and it helps to persuade the services to 
remain united against that threat of a common fate; iv) the services’ 
critics are padfied by minor concessions on the timetable (ie there is an 
appearance of movement), and v) international pressure remains an 
irritant rather than a threat. No obvious alternative leader to Pinochet 
appears from within the services, and his power remains largely intact. 
The return to the barracks is postponed for at least another decade. 

b) A 'moderate' outcome: The economy improves somewhat, but not 
enough to satisfy public opinion, which rallies behind the responsible 
opposition, partidpates more actively in its protests, and helps it to 
achieve greater coherence. The opposition gets more sensible priorities, 
there are general strikes, and there is a widespread fear of total collapse 
of both civil order and the economy. The services (from below) put 
pressure on Pinochet to leave: either he remains adamant, loses loyalty 
and is forced out in a coup, or he goes voluntarily. An officer, 
uncompromised by past behaviour, heads an interim government, 
strikes a deal with the ]X)litidans on the treatment of servicemen 
accused of abuses of human rights, and organises elections for the 
mid-1980s. The constitution of 1980 is abandoned, and that of 1925 
restored, though a plebisdte is needed to ‘ratify’ it. 

c) An 'extreme' solution : Pinochet’s response to more unrest is growing 
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repression, at which the international community applies further 
pressure, particularly economic but also relating to sales of arms. The 
protests become more violent, and the extremists create increasing 
diaos. The economy, disrupted by strikes and international boycotts, 
declines massively, and anti-military sentiment reaches heights com¬ 
parable with those of 1931-2. The middle ranks of the services revolt 
against government policy (themselves being the agents of repression) 
and force the President out, after which a succession of interim 
governments—some military, some civilian (as in 1931-3)—leads to 
the restoration of civilian rule, and a slow recovery of the economy and 
society.^ 


; Conclusion 

This paper has sought to examine—implicitly, perhaps, rather than 
explicitly—the problems of military withdrawal from politics in one 
specific case, and that case, like all, in some sense, is unique. To 
paraphrase Orwell, ail military interventions—and withdrawals—are 
alike but some are more dissimilar than others. Those in Chile certainly 
are. But its experience over the past ten years or so, and the lessons to be 
drawn from it may, despite that fact, have a wider relevance. It does not 
conform to Professor Finer’s dictum that ‘military intervention over¬ 
whelmingly occurs in those [regimes] of low or minimal political 
culture’.^ Chilean political culture, in 1973, with a very high rate of 
literacy, a highly-politicised nation, a tradition of military aloofness 
from politics, a free press and an extraordinarily high level of the 
practical application of the right of free association, was one of the most 
sophisticated political cultures in the world.^* But, of course, that 
apparently blissful state is no guarantee of its continuanceperse. Gross 
economic mismanagement; the decline of politics into ‘politicking’; the 
increase of public cynidsm with a political order which has clearly 
failed—and, not least, its universal desire for order in society and 
j rectitude in government—are factors which predispose to military 
intervention, even in a country such as Chile. In theory, those traditions 
should have suggested that, after the trauma of 1973, military disen- 

"This section depends heavily on my unpnbiishcd paper given at the Royal Institute of 
Intemational Affairs, ‘Chile: the critical junaure?'. 9 April 1984. 1 am indebted to the 
participants for their helpful comments. 

: “ Finer, ‘Military disengagement’, op d/, p 7. 

“ c/ K H Silvert, Chile: Yesterday and Today, New York; 1965 passim. And see his references to 
Chile in his The Reason for Democracy, New York: 1977, pp 58-68. 
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gagement would have been rapid: in practice, this was not so, but was 
that due to a factor in military intervention itself, namely the balance 
between the person who personified it and the institution he represents? 
Professor Finer has some interesting points on this relationship/* But 1 
wonder if he takes sufficiently into account the personal factor, that is, 
the way an individual thrust into a position is changed by being there. 
(Examples of US Vice-Presidents, usually regarded as a ‘nonentity’ 
post—Harry Truman, Lyndon Johnson, often more successful than 
those they succeed—spring to mind). Military intervention seems to me 
to be usually a corporate action: the circumstances of military with¬ 
drawal much more an individual one. In the case of contemporary Chile 
of this I have little doubt. 


** Finer, ‘Military disengagement' op cit, pp ^-7. 
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Back to Barracks: an option for 
the Brazilian military? 


Where do we go from here? 

This must be the most repeated question about the Brazilian political 
system nowadays. Political observers who were reasonably secure in 
their predictions, currently refuse to commit themselves to any position 
regarding the future. 

The country is in the midst of an economic crisis that does not seem to 
have an end in sight. The government faces a crisis of confidence similar 
to none in previous history. There are rules of the game, but none of the 
political actors—individual or collective—seem to believe that these are 
the rules which will prevail in the future. Furthermore, virtually all 
political actors, civilian and military, government and opposition try to 
bend the rules or to change them to their convenience. Of course, when 
one of these rules does get changed in a direction which goes against the 
will of any particular actor or actors, he charges that the move was 
unfair. If the change happens to take place in favour of his interests, 
then it is just regarded as good, fair or convenient. Thus, summarising, 
one of the key problems of the political system is a basic lack of respect 
for the rules of the game, and a readiness to try to change them unfairly. 

The most important political factor of the last twenty years has been 
the military, and there is an enormous question mark as to whether they 
are going to get out of the government or stay in. If they decide to stay 
in, there is no certainty about how much force they will be willing to 
commit to the achievement of this objective. If they decide to quit, the 
big doubt is about what is going to be their role, qua corporation, in 
Brazilian society. 

Among the military, some keep pointing out that civil society is not 
yet ‘mature’ enough to hold direct elections for the presidency later in 
1984. If they are held, these officers say, the government will almost 
certainly lose. This, they insist could ‘pour down the drain all the efforts 
of their revolution’. Among professional soldiers, there are also those 
who see a need to get out of politics soon, since their direct involvement 
in government for a little over twenty years is creating problems for the 
military as a professional body. There are serious charges of corruption 
against many of the military officers in government. Many officers quit 
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their professional military careers early, in search of better-paid jobs, 
cither in state-owned corporations, or in private companies. This is a 
strain on the armed forces because the officers who stay to the end of 
their careers make much less money than their colleagues who quit 
early. 

To make matters worse, the ones who stay tend to be, according to the 
criteria of the institution, the best ones, that is the most competent 
professionals, who were most successful throughout their careers, 
courses and other instances of professional evaluation, while the ones 
who retire early tend to be the ones who failed or, at least, did not have 
as much professional success especially with resjiect to performance in 
the Command and Staff course. Some officers, it must be stressed, are 
forced into retirement because they do not make it to general for 
reasons of politics—professional or societal. This is so because, 
ultimately, promotions to the higher levels take place at the discretion 
of the President. Thus, matters related to these questions of pay cause 
strains for professional soldiers since they introduce non-corporation 
criteria of evaluation into the corporation, cause temptations for 
officers, btith retired and on active duty, to get involved in unethical 
practices. 

The political repression of which the military have been in charge, the 
accusations of coriupt behaviour, the economic crisis and lack of 
credibility which the government has been facing, are all resptrnsible for 
the diminution of the public esteem of professional military officers. 

I his results in an identity crisis, especially for the professionals who are 
not involved in politics, the so-called ‘barracks’ officers. ITiey Ciin, to an 
extent, claim that they arc not responsible for the mess which the 
country is in. Of course they can claim that civilians participated, but so 
did many of their senior colleagues in the armed forces. 

I'he state, which is so dear to them, proved to be a good administrator 
during the bonanza years. Now it is proving not to be such a competent 
manager. Whether it is or not in objective terms is a matter which will 
probably never be settled because there arc differences of opinion 
which possibly can never be overcome. What is clear nowadays for 
civilians and military alike is that the state is capable of mistakes as 
much as are private institutions, companies and the like. Thus the myth 
of the sacredness and infallibility of the state which has prevailed for 
such a long time among Brazilians, civilian and military, is severely 
eroded. The difference, it is getting to be finally p>erceived, rests on the 
fact that when the state makes mistakes, they tend to be enormous, their 
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impact is felt by everybody, and the price is distributed unequally, with 
the heaviest burden falling upon the ones who are not responsible for 
the mistakes, and who can afford the least to pay for them. Moreover, 
corrections of mistakes made by the state, given their magnitude, the 
vested interests they help to develop and the sheer power of the state, 
take a long time, and are extremely difficult to implement. Incapable of 
correcting its own errors, the state is tending to impose a fiscal burden 
upon the citizenry which is becoming unbearable. This is so especially 
because on the one hand the tax system is very inequitable—that is, 
regressive—and on the other because taxation—explicit and 
implicit—is imposed without due legislative process. 

Some years ago, prior to the crisis, when relatively small dysfunctions 
happened, either they did not come to the public view because of press 
censorship or, if they did, it was possible for the military to defend 
themselves psychologically by acting with a certain degree of aloofness 
and claiming that, ultimately, they could be the judges of their successes 
and failures. These, they claimed, were accidents along the way, which 
would later on be seen by historians as of minor impiortance. This 
situation changed as abertura proceeded. The press became freer, the 
economic crisis more acute and knowledge about it spread among more 
people. These changes, among others, made this reasoning less tenable. 
The military had to face the crisis as at least in part their responsibility. 

For many years, before coming to power, the military had claimed 
they were the ‘moral reserve of the nation’, uncontaminated by 
inefficiency, corruption and all the other vices they considered typical of 
the civilian elite. These days are over. Professional soldiers have been in 
power in Brazil for twenty years now, and they do have to take some of 
the blame for the situation. This is one of the most serious problems the 
armed forces are facing now. This can be considered as an identity crisis. 
On the one hand there is the temptation to go back to barracks, on the 
other, there are risks which arc perceived as involved in this option. 

The choice is not simple. Can the military just quit, and face the 
possibility of leaving power with an image which the armed forces would 
not be proud of in coming years? Alternatively, can the military simply 
find the option of withdrawal intolerable and insist on staying in power 
until they perceive that they are in a position to put the country back on 
the right track, disregarding all the tensions and strains that this is 
causing among their own ranks and dissatisfaction which is more 
evident every day in society? Are the military in the position of the 
gambler who can neither leave the table when winning because there is 
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always the hope of winning more, nor can quit when losing because he 
cannot face his own defeat? 

Internal Security and External Threat 

When the military took power in Brazil in 1964 they neither promised 
to quit power immediately and return it to civilians, as they had done in 
the past, nor did they threaten to stay on indefinitely. Throughout the 
series of military governments which have held power in Brazil since 
1964, the rhetoric of liberalisation of the regime has been a constant. 
ITie label has varied over time. In 1968, during the term of General 
da Costa e Silva, there was talk of the ‘humanisation of the revolution’. 
I hc next president to be inaugurated. General Medici, said when he 
took office that he intended to hand power to his successor in a fully 
democratic country. Irrespective of the fact that it was during his 
administration that the military became completely entrenched in 
power, there was always talk about ‘returning to barracks’ and about 
resumption of strictly military duties. Needless to say, none of these 
moves took place. 

Additionally, throughout this period, the military made a point of 
maintaining Congress in operation, albeit sometimes precariously, to 
make provision for a predictable and relatively conflict-free process of 
succession and for the maintenance of a hope for democracy, as if it was 
always around the corner. Part of the reason for this attitude on the part 
of the military lies in the fact that despite their socialisation after World 
War II along the lines of the ‘doctrine of national security’, which 
emphasised the existence of an internal enemy, a sizeable portion of the 
officer corps maintained traditional professional values, holding to the 
notion that they existed primarily to defend the country from external 
threat. 

riie tasks of internal defence, to the degree that they were practised 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s, were regarded by many officers 
as resulting from an atypical situation, which was to be abandoned as 
st)on as what was perceived to be a very serious threat was overcome. 
Thus, for many, if not most, officers, a permanent policing mission was 
not acceptable. However, for a number—as we say in Portuguese—‘the 
permanent use of the pipe twists the mouth’. Many officers, in other 
words, came to regard these policing tasks as the major function of the 
armed forces to the extent that this was either the major or the sole 
mission which they performed during their professional careers. 

It is curious that those officers who maintained a professional 
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orientation in the traditional sense—geared towards external 
defence—had, for the most part, never been involved in a foreign 
vvar—with the exception of a small contingent who had fought in Italy 
during World War II—and had a very slight chance of ever being in a 
foreign war, in accordance with the prevailing military doctrine. This 
was so because, at the time, the doctrine of the Brazilian armed forces 
considered the possibility of occurrence of three types of conflicts. First, 
there was the big nuclear holocaust involving the Great Powers. In this 
event, Brazil was to play practically no role. 

The second hypothesis involved regional wars within South America. 
Such conflicts would be with neighbours, either because of problems 
connected with bilateral relations, between Brazil and the other 
country, or because of a problem of ‘infiltration’ of a foreign enemy 
(acting on behalf of a country of the Communist bloc) into a 
neighbour’s territory. Realistically speaking, the bilateral case was not 
likely to lead to war because the United States held both a quasi¬ 
monopoly in the provision of weapons to the region and a politico- 
military hegemony in the continent.* 

The third possibility involved infiltration of this kind in Brazil itself 
via internal subversion. In reality this was the main preoccupation of the 
Brazilian military and the greatest deployment of Brazilian military 
forces was to occur in this situation during the late 1960s and early 
1970s. In spite of the prevalence of this third hypothesis, the ‘profes¬ 
sional’ group among the military managed to maintain its position: the 
armed forces were to leave the political scene for politicians and return 
to their professional military tasks as soon as conditions allowed. 
However, this process was supposed to be slow because it implied the 
creation and training of a civilian elite which could be trusted by the 
military.* It does not matter how realistic this jjosture may have been, 
but the sheer fact is that these were the premisses under which the 
military government operated. 

In spite of steps ahead and some steps back, or with some systolic and 
some diastolic movements*, abertura started. One event which had a 

' See Alexandre de S C Barrm, ‘Tlic diplomacy of national security; South American international 
relations in a defrosting world', in Ronald G Heilman and If Jon Rosenbaum (cds) l.atin 
America: The Search for a New Inlernational Rc^e, Beverly Hills, California: Sage. 1975, 
pp 131-51. 

' 5iee Alexandre de S C Barros, 'The Brazilian Military: Professional Socialization, Political 
Performance and State Building', PhD Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1978, especially 
Chapter III, ‘Elite Training and State Building', pp 139-91. 

' .See Alexandre de S C Barros, ‘A formafdo das elites c a continuafedo de construfao do e.slado 
nacional Brasileiro', Dednir (1.5) 1977, pp 101-22. 
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major impact in reinforcing support for the ‘professional' group was the 
war between Argentina and the United Kingdom over the Islas 
Malvinas/Falklands Islands. Another foreign factor which produced the 
reverse effect was the election of Raul Alfonsfn to the Presidency of 
Argentina and the treatment to which the military were subject there. 
Thus, ironically enough, a movement which originated among the 
Brazilian military towards liberalisation was successively pushed for¬ 
ward and backward due to developments in Argentinian politics. This 
will be examined in more detail in the next section. 

The Chronology of Abertura 

In 1974, when General Ernesto Geisel was inaugurated/ the new 
‘codeword’ for liberalisation became descompressdo (decompression).* 
Its policy content was expressed by the new General-President in one of 
his first speeches: more development and less security, as opposed to 
the reverse, which had characterised the previous administration. The 
difference between the stated intentions of the Geisel Administration, 
and those of its predecessors was that it did go ahead with the purposes 
of descompressao: censorship of the press was lifted, and fewer and 
fewer people were arrested for political reasons with the consent and 
endorsement of the government.® 

I'hc Geisel Administration managed to prove that it was serious in its 
intention of liberalising the regime. Descompressao later began to be 
called abertura (opening). Although it was a serious move, many 
people, especially among opposition members, doubted that it would go 
ahead. It did, but the number of cautions and controls—safeguards, as 
they arc called in Brazilian political military jargon—included in it was 
enormous. President Geisel once declared that abertura was supposed 

* On the military prcsidcnt^ in Brazil as armpared to other countries in South America, and on the 
relatively ambiguous role which they adopt when becoming presidents, see Alexandre de S C 
Uarros and Edmundo Campos Oielho, 'The politics of military intervention and withdrawal in 
South \menaC, Jrtterrtalional Political Science Review 2 (3), 1981. 

‘ On (la compressan, sceWanderlcyGuilhe rme dos San tON, Fjtratigias de Descompressao PoJitica , 
Brasilia, DF: Instituto de Pesquisas c Asscssoria do Congresso—IPEAC, 1975. 

* The Institutional Act which the military issued when they took power in 1964 was supposed to be 
only one. However, when they could not solve a political problem via negotiation in 1965, the 
government issued Institutional Act No 2. From that point on, the list of Acts became 
theoretically endless, limited only by the scries of numbers ... In total, more than twenty 
institutional Acts were issued. The most important one however, was No 5 which gave the 
President powers to dissolve Congress, anest people ‘legally’ without any accusation, impose 
press censorship and led in consequence to the arbitrariness which follows when judicial 
protective mechanisms are removed. From 1965 until 1978 more than twenty Institutiunal Acts 
were issued, changing and regulating all sorts of policy areas which the government wanted to 
modify, but for which it knew it could not count on congressional approval. 
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I to be slow, gradual and safe. Ultimately this meant that the process, as 
^ well as its pace, was to be controlled by the government, so as to avoid 
I both the possibility of a return to the previous situation, with the radical 
; right regaining power, and the excessive gain of power by the left. The 
I government’s aim was for something which can be considered to be part 
of the military mind, namely a desire to control the pace of the political 
process completely.’ 

For the duration of his term, Geisel had at his disposal the exceptional 
powers granted by Institutional Act No. 5.* He used these, mostly to 
bring more liberalisation, but in an authoritarian fashion. It sounds 
- ironic and contradictory that liberalisation came by means of an 
authoritarian instrument such as the Institutional Act No. S, but such 
contradictions do characterise a system like the Brazilian one. By the 
end of his term Geisel had revoked this legislation so that his successor 
could start his term without such a heavy negative political inheritance. 
Some of the powers granted to the President by the Act were 
maintained, albeit in a softened form, and they were contained in the 
‘emergency measures’ which could be issued by the government to take 
care of situations in which the government felt it might lose control of 
the political process.® 

Geisel’s successor was his Chief of Intelligence, General JoSo Batista 
Figueiredo. Given the fact that Figueiredo had occupied that position, 
and had also been Chief of the Military Household’® for General 
M6dici, many people doubted (in Figueiredo’s case even more strongly 
than in Geisel’s) that he would go on with the process of abertura. He 
did. Under the auspices of his government, an amnesty law was passed 

’ See Alexandre de S C Barros, ‘The Brazilian Military’, i>p cii, especially Chapter 11, ‘Social 
Origins and Professional Socialization of the Brazilian Militaiy: Implications for Political 
Performance', pp 46-130. 

' In 1964, shortly after the take-over, given the legalistic preoccupations of the Brazilian military, 
the Institutional Act was issued modifying the constitution. The concern of the military was that 
whatever they were to do, it was necessary for them to have a written document which made their 
actions ‘legal' from the formal point of view. 

' Until now the ‘emergency measures' have been invoked twice. The most important occasion was 
in April 1984, when Congress was to vote on a constitutional amendment bringing back direct 
■ elections for the Presidency. Qaiming to have information from the National Intelligence 
i Service that groups of people were intending to march to Congress to pressure it to vote in favour 

. of the amendment (and this was partially true), the government issued a decree putting the 

I measures into cBect whidt, dt facto, ended up resulting in the government putting undue and 
I' illegitimate pressure on Congress to quash the amendment. 

1^ The President has two ‘households' within the Office of the Presidency. One is in charge of 

1 civilian affairs and the other is in charge of military matters. Other ministers dose to the 

> President are the Chief of the National Intelligence Service (SNl), the Planning Minister and the 
1 Semtary of the National Security Council. All these officials have ministerial status and have 
I their offices physically located in the presidential palace. In British terms they could possibly be 
I considered as cabinet ministers. 
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which freed people imprisoned for political crimes and allowed the 
return of virtually all people who had been exiled or who were living 
underground. 

In December 1982 free parliamentary elections were held and the 
several opposition parties made substantial gains in Congress. The 
largest opposition party, the PMDB, managed to elect several state 
governors and Leonel Brizola—the bete noire for the more radical 
military—was elected Governor of the State of Rio dc Janeiro, the 
second most important one in the country, on the ticket of his own party, 
the PDT. Contrary to what many pessimists believed, the election 
results were ‘absorbed’ by the military: those who were elected took 
office. 

This very brief description of the most relevant events of the process 
of ahertura has been made to call attention to the fact that the basic 
assumption of the process was that for it to be successful all politically 
relevant groups in society were supposed to be rcsocialised in the rules 
of the democratic game." I'he day-by-day dynamics of abertura were 
such that the several political groups made their moves and waited for 
the reaction of the others. In this particular case, the moves tended to 
he made by the opposition, by political groups, by trade unions and the 
like while the government and the military watched and reacted or 
not. ’[’hus, ahertura was a process of redefining acceptable patterns 
of behaviour in the political system. All this took place while an 
authoritarian government remained in charge, and the assumption 
underlying the process was that by keeping the process under control 
the risk of it being reversed by a move on the part of the radical right 
would be diminished.** If one looks at events in Brazil in recent months, 
as compared to two or five years ago, the differences are remarkable. 
One of the essential differences rests on the fact that, as we go back into 
the past, not only fewer political acts which defied the limits set by the 


" See Alexundre dc S C Uarrox and Puulu Roberto Kramer,‘The Brazilian military anAahermra\ 
Paper presented at the Latin American Studies Association Meeting, Mexico City, 29 
September-1 October, 1983. 

'* On this issue of the slowness with which processes of change tend to take place in Brazil, 1 was 
discussing the issue with a Mexican political scientist—used to the idea that Mexico had 
experienced a very bloody revolution—who was surprised to know that this is not a new 
institution in Brazil. Quite the contrary. The most striking example of gradual change is the 
process of abolition of slavery in Brazil, which took place by means of several laws spaced years 
apart, so as to achieve the objective without causing too much dislocation. First there was a law 
which freed the children of slaves born from that date on. Secondly, some years later there was 
another law which freed slaves older than sixty years of age. Finally came the law which 
emancipated all remaining slaves. Other less remarkable examples can be found in Brazilian 
history to confirm that the gradual approach in Brazilian politics is not new. 
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i government and the military were allowed by the government, but also, 
I if and when they took place, the government and the military ceased 
I regarding them as part of a conspiracy originating either inside or 
I outside the country. All these events should constitute sufficient 
i evidence that abertura was to continue, and the possibility of setbacks 
I diminished partly as a result of the dynamics of the process and partly as 
% a result of the ‘Argentinian factor’. 

-- The‘Argentinian Factor’ 

i As far as international war goes. South America has been a peaceful 
' continent for well over a century. With the exception of the Chaco War 
' in the 1930s and the war between Ecuador and Peru, in the 1940s, no 
international conflicts have taken place in the region since 1879, when 
Chile and Peru fought the War of the Pacific.'® In 1982 Argentina broke 
this ‘one hundred years’ peace’, to use Polanyi’s terms*’ by invading the 
Malvinas/Falklands. From the point of view of the military, what this 
meant was that ‘war is home’; from this point on it became credible that 
a South American country could go to war in spite of the fact that the 
United States did not want such a war to take place. 

Measured by world standards, the Malvinas/Falklands War was a 
minor one. It involved few soldiers and was very short. From the point 
of view of the South American military, however, it was of much more 
importance, for the war option now became a credible one.'* As far as 
Brazil was concerned, it confirmed the long-established policy of the 
military of developing a national arms industry, because it was possible 
for them to sec their Argentinian counterparts having difficulties in 
getting supplies in an emergency situation and being forced to pay high 
premiums for the supply of weapons for their war effort. It also 
confirmed the notions of those officers who were ‘professionally’ 
oriented that the issue of external defence was one to be taken seriously. 
5 It was on this occasion, for the first time in many years, that Brazilian 
/ military authorities came out in public to request more money for 
\ re-equipment, rather than for higher wages, as had been usual in the 
past.'" 

“ See Alexandre de S C Bamis.' Regional rivalries and war probabditics in South America’, Paper 
prevented of the Annual Meeting of the Inter-Univervity ^minar on Armed Forces and Society, 
University ot Chicago. 23-25 October 1980. 

" See Karl Polanyi, The (Jreat Tramformaliun: The Holitiral and Hcanomic Origins of Our Time. 
Boston; Beacon Press, 1957, especially Chapter I. ’The Hundred Years’ Peace’. 

Sec Alexandre dc S C Barros, ‘"rhe diplomacy of national .security’, op cit. 

“ Ihe most vocal officer with respect to this was the then Navy Minister, Admiral Maximiano da 
I’onveca, who spoke over and over again about the need to rc-cquip the Brazilian Navy. Admiral 
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The war took place in April 1982 and the legislative and gubernator¬ 
ial elections in Brazil were held in November of the same year. The war 
was nor an issue during the electoral campaign. From the point of view 
of the military, however, the war had happened and had become 
imprinted in the Brazilian military culture. Thus, the fact that the war 
had taken place encouraged many officers who would on other 
occasions have resisted the holding of free elections to ‘accept’ the idea 
because, ultimately, this would free the military for external traditional 
missions, apart from also protecting their image from erosion in the eyes 
of their countrymen. 

Erosion of their image was threatened because they had been in 
power for such a long time and, supposedly, the country should have 
matured in political terms by now. Secondly, and as a consequence, 
several internal divisions were occurring among the military partly as a 
result of their pierformance in power involving corruption, political 
repression and several issues of public policy.” Thirdly, and as a 
consequence of the war over the Malvinas/Falklands, several sectors 
among the military increased their leverage in the advocacy of a more 
professional, externally-oriented role for the military. 

Thus, although the fact that the war between Argentina and the 
United Kingdom had taken place was not decisive in the question of 
internal politics in Brazil, it did play a role in terms of helping the 
military to accept more easily the fact that free elections were to be held. 
Amither good portion of their attitude was due, of course, to the process 
ofabertura itself, which had been going on for a long time, and which 
had played a role in resocialising the non-radical sectors of the armed 
forces in the values of a more democratic society. The other important 

Maximiano was Navy Minister of the h'igucircdo Administration from its inauguration until 
March 1V84. when he was dismissed because he became too outspoken in political matters, 
stating publicly that there was nothing to worry about with the national campaign for direct 
elections and that ultimately that there was nothing wrong with direct elections. It is a relevant 
fact that after the war over the Malvinas/Falklands the Navy was (he service which alone enjoyed 
incrca.scd prestige. 

"It IS important to point out that one of the things which has characterised the Brazilian military in 
power, us compared to their counterparts in other South American countries, is that, upon taking 
otticc, all military presidents of Brazil have had to retire and they do not appear in public any 
more as military officers or in uniform. Similarly, Brazilian officers on active service arc not 
allowed to remain in positions of civilian administration for periods of over two years, outside ol 
their strictly defined military functions. If they want to do so, they have to retire for good. The 
implication of this policy is that, from .wme points of view, the military government is not ‘us 
military as it could be', or, in other words, there is an ambiguous situation in which for some 
things the military can claim—and do claim—that they are military, for others, they can 
claim—and do claim—that, after all, they are not ‘just like other South American military 
dictators'. Fora longer discus.sion of this theme, see Barros and Campos Coelho, ‘The politics of 
military intervention', op err. 
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event which took place in Argentina, namely, the election of Raul 
Alfonsfn to the Presidency and the events which ensued had, however, a 
far more immediate impact upon the Brazilian political scene. 

Following defeat in the war, the Argentinian military government 
rapidly collapsed, elections were called and the radical candidate, Raul 
Alfonsfn won. Shortly after the inauguration of the new government, 
the prosecution of military officers started to take place, on two 
grounds: the murder of political prisoners and sheer corruption. As a 
result of these events, concern among Brazilian officers started to grow. 
The news published in the press and aired on television showing 
Argentinian officers being ‘thrashed’ publicly by relatives of political 
prisoners who had ‘disappeared’ caused serious concern among the 
Brazilian military. Brazilian media and politically active members of the 
Brazilian opposition tried to minimise the importance of these events. 
This was done by pointing out that political repression in Brazil had 
never reached the levels experienced in Argentina, in that not so many 
people had been killed as a result of political repression.^^ 

The Dynamics of Abertura 

Irrespective of the efforts of the press, and of the opposition, to 
downplay the impact of the Argentinian events, military resistance to 
abertura mounted fast and strong. This opposition to direct elections 
became even more pronounced because the controversy over the 
holding of direct elections took place at a moment in which two 
important issues overlapped. In addition to the ‘Argentinian factor’, the 
discussion started to gain momentum during the period immediately 
preceding the conventions of the political parties held to choose the 
presidential candidates.'* 

“ It IS curious that the Brazilian political elite oscillates between two extremes when dealing with 
the political sensitivities of the military. In some instances it attributes loo much importance to 
the military as.<iuming that they arc an all-powerful collective political actor. In other 
instances—such as was the case with respect to the reaction referring to the treatment given to 
Argentinian officers—the tendency was to downplay the affair suggesting that those events were 
not having any impact among the Brazilian military, a posture which attempts to ignore the fact 
that the military are a group which looks very seriously at what happeas to its counterparts in 
other countries, especially those which they regard as cases which can be imitated in their own 
countries. 

When this article was being written—May 1984—the current ruling was that political parties 
were supposed to hold their conventions to choose their candidates to the Presidency by 
September 1984. The Electoral College was supposed to meet by January 1985 to select the new 
President, who was to take office in March 1985. As things stand now. both the opposition and 
the government are manoeuvering in all directions, a fact which opens the possibility that 
changes can take place until then. On the issue of the instability of (he rules of the game in 
Brazilian politics, sec Alexandre dc S C Barros, *As Regras e as Regras do }o%o\ Journal da 
Tarde (Sflo Paulo), 9 September 1980. 
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The selection of the new president was to take place by means of an 
indirect election in which the voters were to be the members of an 
electoral college comprising senators, deputies and representatives of 
the state assemblies.*” Early in 1984, however, an obscure federal 
deputy introduced a bill proposing a constitutional amendment which 
would turn the indirect elections for the Presidency, in which the 
government felt confident it would win, into direct elections. To make 
matters more complicated for the government, several politicians 
who were candidates for the nomination, including Vice-President 
Aurcliano Chaves—a government politician himself—started to cam¬ 
paign for the return of direct elections. The government party split, and 
it was necessary for the Executive and the hardliners to put an enormous 
amount of pressure on its politicians and on Congress to prevent the 
approval of the constitutional amendment, which came to be known by 
the name of the deputy who proposed it: ‘Dante de Oliveira Amend¬ 
ment'. 

'f’his meant an overlapping of several issues which certainly became 
too much for the government to bear. First, there was the selection of 
the candidates, an issue about which different sectors of the govern¬ 
ment—and of the military—had diverse, and often competitive and 
contradictory opinions. Secondly, there was the question of the 
possibility of changes in the rules of the game. The Congressional defeat 
of the ‘Dante de Oliveira Amendment’ did not necessarily guarantee 
that the rules of the game which the Executive wants will be maintained. 
I'his upsets the carefully orchestrated government plan to win the 
election using a ‘tailor-made’ electoral college. Third, there was the 
question of the split in government ranks, both in relation to the choice 
of candidates as well as in relation to the issue of the direct versus ^ 
indirect elections. Fourth, the popular mobilisation for direct elections 
brought thousands, and, later on, millions of people into the streets of 
the several state capitals and other important cities in the country 
demanding direct elections. Furthermore, the campaign for direct 
elections gained support from all sorts of otherwise conservative 

*’ The compositidn of the electoral college is a very controversial issue because, aside from the 
senators and federal deputies, the government introduced a proviso, prior to the 19S2 elections, 
which stated that the representatives of the state assemblies were to be six members of each state 
assembly not bused on proportional representation of the parties, but. instead, on the party which 
held the majority in that assembly. That gave the most backward states of the northeast, where 
the government parly—the PDS—holds a comfortable majority a much heavier weight in 
political terms than what happens in the southern states which arc more developed and more 
advanced where the opposition has much more force. See GIfiucio Ary I>illon Soares, Col^io 
h'-lettorul, Canvemoes Vuruddnas c t'lendei Direlas , Petrdpolis, Rio de Janeiro: Vozes, 1984. 
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persons, including businessmen, bankers and even some military 
officers themselves. If a comparison can be made, perhaps we could say 
that the spread of concern over the issue resembles the campaign 
against the war in Vietnam, which took place in the United States, ie, 
the campaign crosses class, status, party and all other sorts of cleavage 
lines. Finally, there is the economic recession and foreign debt crisis 
which the government has been facing and is proving incompetent to 
fight. 

The impact of the ‘thrashing’ of the Argentinian officers by the 
Madres de La Plaza de Mayo and other opponents of the military 
government has lessened recently, but the impact upon the military was 
intense. The degree of political and state violence in Brazil during the 
high days of the military regime never reached the heights it did in 
Argentina, either on the side of the state or on the side of the opponents 
of the regime. In spite of this, people were killed, tortured and some 
disappeared. This raised a serious problem for the military government 
at the moment of abertura, namely, one of the agreements of abertura 
was that no officer would be punished for actions performed during the 
days of repression as long as it was condoned—openly or not—by the 
government.*’ 

From the point of view of the Brazilian military, what the Argentinian 
case showed was that, in the event of the victory of a candidate whom 
they could not trust—no matter whether selected via direct or via 
indirect elections—there was the potential for this kind of ‘thrashing’, a 
risk they were not willing to incur. The additional issue—which possibly 
is more serious in the Brazilian case—is that of corruption. If the degree 
of political violence in Brazil was smaller than that in Argentina, the 


” Dunng (he days of the short lived/unu Militur (second half of 1969) and after the inauguration 
of the Medici Admini.stration later in that same year, the government, faced with armed 
opposition, decided to go ahead and put an end to it, by whichever means were ncces.sary. This 
was the message which middle-rank military officen received. So, they went ahead and did what 
they were, implicitly or explicitly, told to do. When uhertura started, this became a very touchy 
issue. This was so because punishing any military officer for having done what they were cither 
told to do, or authorised to do, while performing a mission would cause a serious discipline 
! problem among the military; no one would feel safe to follow any orders. There is academic, 
political and intellectual controversy over this, since this is basically the argument developed by 
Hannah Arendt in hcrbookEichrrtannmJrrusalenirAstudyon the Banality of Evil, Irrespective 
' of this, the sheer fact is that officers became insecure and they had to be reassured that because 
i they would a.ssume that they would not be ‘caught around the comer' by their own superiors for 
[ having done what they were ordered to do and ultimately should have done in accordance with 
; hierarchical rules prevailing in the armed forces. The turning point for this was the episode of the 
I dismissal of the Commander of the Second Army, stationed in Sio Paulo, because that was the 
f moment at which the government delivered the message that the rules of the game of political 
I repression had changed: torturing and eventual death were not allowed any more. 
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same cannot possibly be said about corruption. The kinds of corruption 
which could expose officers to prosecution are of several types and 
range from military participation in public administration and things 
such as financial scandals, breaking of banks, bribery and the like.” 

The Rules and the Rules of the Game: a non>conclusion 

It is relatively unusual in academic life to write papers and present 
non-conclusions. However, this is exactly what I will do in this paper. 
Throughout, I have attempted to show some of the perplexities which 
are before Brazilian citizens—civilians and military—and political 
observers with respect to the current political process in Brazil. 
Additionally, I have tried to describe the process oiabertura as it went 
along. It is my feeling that it will not be easy to apply theories derived 
from outside Brazil to the Brazilian case. It seems that none of them fit, 
they are either too short or too long, too narrow or too wide. 

I see immediately two possibilities. One is to agree on the fact that 
Brazil is too big for anything really serious to happen to it in the long 
run. This is no solution since, we do have to live in the short run, and in 
the short run, the only thing one can be sure about is that the only rule of 
the game is that everybody wants to change the rules of the game. 

Postscript 

On the weekend of 11-12 August 1984, the government party—the 
PDS—and the major opposition party—the PMDB—held their 
national conventions to choose their presidential candidates. The PDS 
result was amazing, Paulo Maluf, a Federal Deputy and former 
governor of Sao Paulo, a ‘politidan of the system', who made his career 
defying the whims of the system, managed to be selected as a candidate 
for the January 1985 Presidential elections. Maluf, according to the last 
polls, holds the preference of only 12 per cent of those interviewed, and 
is opposed by many military officers. The PMDB results were not so 
surprising. Tancredo Neves, the governor of Minas Gerais, a seventy- 
four-year-old politician who has occupied all possible posts in Brazilian 
politics, except for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency, has been 
selected as the party’s candidate. 

As things stand now, it looks as if everything will go according to the 
rules as they prevail now. The opposition, however, feeling that in five 

” Fur patterns of military participation in Brazilian public administration see Alexandre de S C 
Uarros, ‘The Brazilian Military’,op cil especially Chapter IV, ‘The Military in the Administra¬ 
tion of the State: the mrporation in Brazilian .society’. 
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lonths of campaign it can be outpaced by Maluf, is talking about 
lianging the date of the elections, ie, anticipating them, so that it can 
m win. Thus, as I stated at the beginning of the article, the desire to change 
^ the rules of the game in favour of one’s position while the game is going 
^ on is not a characteristic peculiar to any particular group in Brazilian 
politics, but cuts across political lines. 

In the past, when civilian politicians could not come to an agreement, 
", the ones who felt they were going to lose ran to the barracks and asked 
the military to exercise their moderative power, ie, to intervene in their 
favour.” Nowadays it is possible that someone may try the same trick; 
^ the difference now is that the military are in power, and they do not 
seem to be ready to repeat an intervention and start it all over again. 
\ Thus, assuming that the rules of the game are maintained, and assuming 
one of the candidates wins and, neither he (while in power) nor his 
; opponents manage to lure the military into intervening in politics 
again we may end up walking towards political democracy in Brazil even 
if by default. Whether this will bring political liberalism and social 
democracy is a question I will leave to a future paper. 


In the issue uf the role of the military as 'moderative power’ see Edmundo Campo.s Coelho, Em 
tuxea da Identidade: O Ex&cito e a Politica na Sociedade Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro: Forense 
inivcn>itdna, 1976. 
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Undoing Military Coups in 
Africa 


In assuming political power, bloodily or bloodlessly, the military are 
throwing off civilian control. They are thus in a very practical way 
denying the validity of Carl von Clausewitz’s well known dictum in his ■ 
book On War, published in 1832, where he maintains that the ‘subordi¬ 
nation of the military point of view to the political is . .. the only thing 
which is possible.’^ The lessons of African experience over the last two 
decades do, however, suggest that long-term political development 
towards a stable and relatively just society in most cases depends not on 
subordination of one view to another but on cooperation and even 
integration. This may be just as true of societies where there has been no 
coup and no military regime as of those where there has been a long 
period of military rule. 

The idea that demilitarisation consists of a straightforward transfer of ' 
power at a predetermined moment from the military back to civilian 
politicians is, to say the least, simplistic. In some ways it is perhaps an 
even more complex process than decolonisation, in others it is similar, 
particularly in so far as there is often an attempt to determine, 
condition, inhibit and constrain the behaviour of the successor govern¬ 
ment. The principal difference is that, unlike presumably the colonial 
power, the military have not gone home across the seas but only round 
the corner back to barracks. The possibility of reintervention is always 
there and has been especially dramatically demonstrated in Ghana and ^ 
Nigeria, in each of which cases the original intention of the military 
finally to withdraw was clearly genuine and the preparations were 
conscious and seemed impeccable. 

The disillusionment and cynicism which has now understandably set 
in is obviously dangerous in that it may inhibit worthwhile attempts at 
political evolution. The failures themselves stem from lack of under¬ 
standing not Just of the complexities of the process but of some of the 
component phenomena. The character, composition and procedures of 
military-based governments vary enormously. The extent to which 
government and administration is actually carrried out by military or t'v; 

' Cart von Oauscwil/, On W«r (cditcil by Anatot Rapuport), Harmondsworth; Penguin, 196S 
P 405 
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lavilian personnel is one thing. Their influence on policymaking not 
jnly at the central but at the local level is another. A well-defined 
ideological stance in the first instance is not usual but preconceptions, 
especially in relation to austerity measures, are common. In short, some 
military regimes are thoroughgoing, while others consist of the old 
civilian structure under a thin layer of army officers, who have replaced 
the leading politicians. 

Because the coup as a phenomenon attracts attention as a dramatic 
event and seems capable of rational explanation resulting from a 
convergence of different kinds and levels of discontent, including harsh 
budgets and reductions in army pay and allowances, too much attention 
; has been paid to it. The initial behaviour of the resultant military 
I government will be affected by the grievances of the participants. But 
i much of the explanation of coups is superfluous—at least a case of 
1 overexplanation compounded by hindsight. Corruption as a retrospec- 
' tive justification has become a clich6. Apart from the fact that it often 
’ leads to violent retribution and revenge, along with other factors it tends 
to distort subsequent attitudes and obscure the real problems which are 
at the root of the country’s malaise. 

The intensive search for explanations and causes of coups, to the 
exclusion of any real understanding of the social and political circum¬ 
stances in which coups are inhibited, can be attributed to their 
frequency in the 1960s and early 1970s. From January 1966 onwards 
military interventions in politics in Africa followed hard one upon the 
other and spread like an epidemic of infectious disease. By the end of 
the decade of coups, about 1974, it had understandably come to be 
, assumed that it was only a matter of time before any African state 


succumbed. The experience of Latin America over one hundred and 
fifty years helped to install the further assumption that in Africa also the 


|fpolitical role of the military had become institutionalised. In the process 
jthc remarkable survival of several states, and their original leaders, in 
jtheir post-independence forms was obscured and largely forgotten. 
|Tanzania, Kenya, Zambia, Malawi, and Guinea were the most obvious 
|cascs in which it might be presumed successful civilian control of the 
^ilitary had been achieved. One important question is whether lessons 
^n be learned from the circumstances prevailing in such states which 
|fcould be applied in deliberately planning dviJianisation elsewhere. 

I The fact is that the exclusion of the military from the field of politics is 
^nlikely anywhere to be absolute. The question is not whether armies 
rill participate in politics but to what extent and by what means. Once 
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the military in a particular state have lost their political virginity, then • 
the discipline of a professional tradition of acceptance of civilian ' 
authority is dissipated. This is most likely to happen in circumstances 
in which the authority of the central government is for any reason 
already in doubt, where similarly the nation state has yet to be firmly 
consolidated in the post-colonial period. This was, and probably 
remains, true of Nigeria and to a lesser extent even of Ghana where 
Ashanti and northern regional resistance to the writ of Accra has always 
been more significant than it seemed on the surface. Fundamental 
ethnic and cultural divisions as between north and south in the Sudan, 
clearly contribute to this state of affairs. 

Reference to countries not so far prone to coups, such as Kenya and 
Tanzania, tends to confirm this view. Though ethnically heterogeneous, 
Tanzania's peoples have not proved fundamentally divided. Though 
notably unsuccessful in the economic sphere Julius Nyerere’s leadership 
has gone a long way towards mobilising national unity. Using the twin 
pillars of party and government bureaucracy, the Tanzanian govern¬ 
ment has maintained the coherence of a population in the face of 
economic deterioration. It has incidentally also adopted a style of 
military institution, initially with some help from Chinese sources, 
which has more effectively identified the army with the civilian political 
element in the state. The crisis caused by the threat to Tanzania from Idi 
Amin’s Uganda was incidentally turned in Tanzania’s favour by the 
pride of achievement stemming from the overthrow of a tyrant. Kenya’s 
stability in the face even of an attempted coup in 1982 can be attributed 
more to the establishment of soundly based institutions than directly to 
the leadership of Jomo Kenyatta or the present President, Daniel arap 
Moi. These examples imply, as has often been suggested, that a better p 
than average level of political culture may be the best insurance against 
a coup. If that is the case, however, the chances of survival of a newly 
and abruptly demilitarised regime are poor. No amount of planning of 
constitutions and institutions, admirably pursued, for example, in the 
Nigerian case, can entrench the necessary conventions and generate u 
relevant political ethos. Doubts must remain about the capacity of the ^ 
military in most circumstances to play a constructive role in the process t 
of creating a lasting political order. One pessimistic conclusion might ; 
have to be that the goal of stable civilian government in Africa, in ^ 
countries where military coups have taken place, will only be achieved if 
each successive regime manages- to edge forward along the road of 
political evolution. If, however, the process could be converted from a i 
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series of abrupt or faltering steps, by no means always forward, to a 
continuum, then the prospects for stability emerging would be greatly 
enhanced, though the time scale might be long. A possible alternative is 
progressive civilianisation of a military regime, without a contrived 
return to civilian rule. In this connection the different examples of Zaire 
and Egypt will be considered later. 

The experience of the last twenty years in Africa has been greatly 
affected, mostly for the worse, by what may be termed here the 
‘hang-up’ of legitimacy. Colonel Akwasi Afrifa used to refer to the 
intervention of the military, which he personally helped to engineer in 
1966, in Ghana, as the ultimately unconstitutional act in defence of the 
constitution and of the honour of the armed forces and international 
reputation of his country. No sooner, however, had the coup been 
effected, than he and his colleagues began to talk openly of a return to 
civilian rule, thus denying their own legitimacy and diminishing their 
:apacity to carry out fundamental reforms. It was as if in the United 
States the presidential election campaign had been prolonged from one 
year to three, with changes deferred to await the outcome. As the plan 
for civilianisation evolved in Ghana it became apparent that the military 
regime was attempting to predetermine the composition and conduct of 
its successor. In its anxiety to appear to break with the past it excluded 
the activists of the previous Convention Peoples’ Party government 
From the revived electoral process. Inevitably this, in due course, 
undermined the legitimacy of Kofi Busia’s new administration, in spite 
af its decisive victory in notably fair elections. This and the subsequent 
experience of Nigeria, where several of the key political parties 
eontesting the 1979 and 1983 elections were the pre-1966 groupings 
under new names, illustrates very clearly the futility of attempting to 
engineer fundamental shifts in political attitude. This is the main 
obstacle to effective demilitarisation and a military contribution to 
Dolitical development, beyond the initial drive to purge and reform. 

There are, however, some forces in any case working in support of 
continuity. In many cases the most important of these is the civil service 
itself. The capacity of civil servants to survive the vicissitudes of 
changing regimes has been a feature especially of English-speaking 
Africa. A Nigerian trades union official asked after ten years of military 
■ule to describe briefly its prime achievements replied concisely: ‘power 
:o the civil servants’. 

Very frequently the position of the civil servants has been consoli¬ 
dated and even extended by military rule, though the first reaction is 
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often to make them more conservative for fear of offending their 
military masters. Subconsciously at least this fear is likely to continue 
into a period of civilian rule. By the time that a pattern of coups, 
counter-coups, followed by trials, imprisonment, and even beach 
executions has been established, it is not surprising that new govern¬ 
ments fail to identify and act upon the real causes of national economic 
and political malaise. By definition, the tendency is to focus on 
corruption and abuses of power rather than on mismanagement and 
ill-conceived policies. If the majority of senior civil servants do survive, 
then they are unlikely to be able to show cither the imagination or the 
courage necessary to make a radical success of a new phase of 
government. The psychology of resurrected politicians is also in these 
circumstances likely to be another ingredient in the recipe for medioc¬ 
rity and failure. 

The conditions of renaissance of politicians are unlikely to inspire 
them with confidence or bold foresight. It is probably no accident, 
because t)f the nature of military rule, that the civilian political leaders 
who emerge from and after it tend to be less than charismatic. Busia and 
l.imann in Ghana and Shagari in Nigeria, with their undoubted qualities 
in other respects, may be regarded as typical. The enervating effect of 
military rule on the virility of politicians may well be seen in the longer 
perspective as its most serious effect on overall political development. 
Given also that when they run into trouble they have not the military’s 
unquestioned capacity for coercion, it is not surprising that their 
governments prove fragile. They are much less able to rely on their 
security forces when they encounter difficulties, such as violent internal 
dist>rdcr, because it is naturally .seen as a sign of weakness to have to 
turn to their predecessors. 

I'hc scope for new civilian leaders to make their mark in such a way as 
to ensure the survival of their administrations is necessarily limited. If 
they adopt austerity measures and attempt to cleanse society of abuses, 
they may not only be regarded just as pale imitations of the military, but 
are likely to find it even more difficult to live up to their own precepts. 
They run into special difficulties when, quite reasonably, they try to 
moderate military expenditure. Like their predecessors they may well 
be tempted to put on a show by adopting a more thoroughgoing 
nationalist stance on a number of issues. Both Ghanaian and Nigerian 
civilian regimes have at different times expelled foreign workers and 
thus made themselves unpopular with their neighbours. Attempts to 
reschedule international debts and to resist intrusive International 
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Monetary Fund conditions have a limited currency. The timing of a 
return to civilian rule, as in Nigeria in 1979, more or less fortuitously to 
coincide with the outset of deeper recession, may have been particularly 
unfortunate. For obvious reasons, including the illusory puritanical aura 
which is created round some military regimes, civilian governments 
depend more on popular patience to give them time to make realistic 
policies work. Much depends on policies and the practical political 
legacy of military rule, not just on the newly contrived constitutional 
arrangements. 

It is a reasonable assertion that the military in Africa have not 
produced any real answers to the fundamental problems which relate to 
the development of a political culture and the achievement of long-term 
political viability. They have on occasion displayed a capacity to deal in 
the short term with economic problems. It is, however, difflcult to see 
how during perhaps inevitably long periods of suspension of political 
activity, at least in the shape of political parties, the development of an 
indigenous national political system can be furthered. Some observers, 
and, also, not unnaturally, members of the Nigerian military govern¬ 
ment argued at the time of the reintroduction of civilian rule that 
Nigeria would prove the exception. Successive military rulers had 
apparently removed some obstacles in the way of Nigerian stability, for 
instance, by eliminating the imbalance in size, population and power 
between the original regions. They may even now prove to have done 
this at the price of an inexorable and expensive process of federal 
fragmentation. An attempt to achieve a higher degree of participation 
in government by various interest groups had been partially successful, 
but the administration evidently still lacked the kind of mechanisms for 
two-way communication with the mass of the population normally 
provided by effective political parties. The result was an early reversion 
to the old pattern of regionally-based, even ethnically-based political 
groups. 

That the Nigerian military regimes over thirteen years were able to 
make even these relatively slight and now apparently superficial 
contributions to long-term political order was in a sense due to their 
progressive dilution of the military factor in the process of government. 
The validity of General Obasanjo’s claim in a speech reported in New 
Nigerian on 6 September 1979 that his government had Maid down the 
basic infrastructure of a stable political order’ must obviously now be in 
doubt. That the preparations to forestall a serious economic crisis were 
inadequate is not. 
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One problem is that military regimes often only see the need to 
prepare for their own replacement, gradual or otherwise, when they 
recognise that disillusionment about their own performance has begun 
to spread. Confronting the inevitability of ultimate rejection by the 
population and allowing for, even encouraging, a viable and reputable 
opposition does not come easily even to some democratic governments 
in Western Europe today. As a result, preparation of demilitarisation is 
frequently more a matter of making a virtue of necessity than of 
principled commitment. Rather as some elements in the present South 
African government now recognise that in the end black political power 
will have to be accommodated, so some military regimes approach their 
own demise, always hoping perhaps that the day will never come and 
pursuing policies accordingly. In this respect the behaviour of govern¬ 
ments in the first place not originally committed to reversion or a change 
back to civilian rule is significant. It was by this route that the 
Achcampong government in Ghana came to talk of impractical 
so-called ‘union’ government, a vague notion of mobilising various 
interest groups and sympathies within the community into a form of 
national enterprise. This, of course, raised the question as to whether a 
political system could work without either parties or the formal 
organisation which goes with them. In the process of shedding power, a 
military government is not only denying its own rationale but admitting 
the long-term inadequacy of its own style and method. 

There are other respects in which military regimes may unwittingly 
make succe.ssion more difficult. In .some circumstances the policies 
which they choose to follow may be inimitable. In Nigeria the matter of 
federal-state relations posed special dilemmas, in that the predisposi¬ 
tion of a military regime is to centralise and integrate power rather than 
to disperse it. While allowing the rationalisation of the states by 
increasing their number, the outcome of the military assumption of 
power was a centralisation of authority and expenditure. In form at 
least, the army authorities delegated little authority to the original 
regions and assumed the power to legislate. The civil war inevitably 
increased central power but it was not until 1975 that the military 
governors were relegated from membership of the Supreme Military 
Council to the subordinate National Council of States. But this move 
proved to have wide implications, because at the same time national 
policies began to be formulated in Helds like education, the police and 
economic planning. This last aspect effectively deprived some military 
governors of the role which they had come to regard as their raison 
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d’itre. Eventually, the federal government under military rule was 
responsible for weU over 80 per cent of capital expenditure in the 
economic sector. The formation of additional states in 1976 only led to 
greater centralisation. The fact that planning nationally in order to close 
the education ‘gap’ between the regions was virtually unavoidable did 
not help to mitigate the overall distortion in the distribution of power. 

It might well be argued that the fact that the new Nigerian 
Constitution to be implemented in 1979 was drawn up by people 
committed to a strong federal authority was not a function of their 
military origin. The strong pressures to centralise did, however, 
correspond with military preferences and inevitably subjected the states 
to fluctuations of revenue entirely beyond their control. The net effect 
; was to weaken political parties at the national level and to reinforce the 
I tendency to irresponsibility on the part of state governors and admini- 
[ strations. This has left a legacy of uncontrollable state projects and 
; budgets arising from local commitments undertaken out of a sense of 
frustration with the central government. Central economic planning 
and control had tended to defeat its own ends and this was an important 
factor in the failure of President Shehu Shagari’s government to manage 
the economy. There were no early signs in 1984 that Major-General 
; Buhari’s post-coup administration had either the understanding or 
j nerve to tackle the problem. Centralisation within a federal framework 
t may or may not be characteristically military. In Nigeria in practice it 
! not only prescribed the behaviour of a successor civilian government 
I hut proved a principal source of its undoing. It might indeed be regarded 
■ as a case of military regimes attempting to realise their patriotic 
nationalist aspirations and ending by creating a situation where leading 
‘ politicians preferred power at state level rather than in the central 
;ovemment. Again it is questionable whether political attitudes, in this 
nstance demonstrating national allegiance, can be deliberately 
noulded especially to suit a new constitutional blueprint. The admitted 
iasco of the August 1983 elections might well be attributed to this. At 
'ederal government level the struggle for power had become a battle by 
he states for their share of the resources and an invitation to further 
;xtra-constitutional initiatives by the recurrently dissatisfied. The result 
n Nigeria is such as to suggest that successful demilitarisation in its own 
•ight is near to impossible ultimately to carry through in contemporary 
African conditions. 

Much of this is to reiterate in more detail the central truths of the 
\frican predicament. Most of the continent is tentatively, sometimes 
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positively and with tragic results, still searching for a political model 
which will enable governments with a degree of equity and justice to 
manage problems that are all but intractable. Real economic viability is 
rare and world recession has uncontrollable consequences. The eco¬ 
nomic effects of a rise in American interest rates on weak Third World 
economies are now generally accepted as devastating. In such circum¬ 
stances democracy and wide consultation in decisionmaking may well 
be seen as a luxury, as Julius Nycrere suggested in much less critical 
circumstances as long ago as 1962. In such conditions the process of 
demilitarisation needs to be related directly to the conditions in which 
the soldiers have seized power in the first instance. Unless those 
conditions have been modified or the nature of the problem changed, 
then no amount of tinkering with constitutions will lead to successful 
transition. 

Some military coups like that of Mobutu in what is now Zaire in 1965 
take place in economically weak states where there is no real alternative 
basis for power than the barrel of a gun. Indigenous economic power has 
to be nurtured and based on a capacity to produce wealth and so 
influence affairs. Without a balance of vested interests there is likely to 
be little future without a dominating central authority. Even the 
Afrikaners in .South Africa realised that there was little hope of 
exercising real power through a section of the community which lacks 
economic muscle. In countries such as Britain, if it is feared that, for 
whatever reason, the state may be about to crack under stress, the 
response may well take the form of a demand for the formation of a 
national government or a government of national unity. In Africa 
military intervention often takes place in corresponding circumstances 
in states which have yet to prove their cohesion. Mobutu in Zaire, like 
Soglo in Dahomey (now Benin) stood originally for unity and against 
civil factionalism. They undertook the restoration of what had proved a 
fragile political equilibrium, disrupted by personal conflicts and ambi¬ 
tions. 

Such examples implicitly provide a basis for evaluating—or even 
judging critically—military regimes. A number of criteria might be 
adopted. To what extent have the military helped to consolidate 
statehood? Have they made the authority of central government more 
effective, as the Tudor monarchy made government from London reach 
out through the Welsh Marches and to the Scottish border? More j 
generally and ambitiously, have the military in power furthered the ^ 
development of a just, tolerant and reasonably stable socio-political I 
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system? Above all, has a military regime done better than its civilian 
predecessor in these respects, and in promoting the welfare of different 
elements of the population for which it assumed responsibility? 

The answers to these questions may not be objectively satisfactory 
but by definition the military come to power primarily because a civilian 
government is perceived as having fallen short of an ideal or, more 
specifically, failed in these respects. Most, if not all, African 
cases—Nigeria, Ghana, Upper Volta (now Burkina Faso), Liberia, 
most recently Guinea, and many others—confirm this view. Second- or 
third-time military interventions in particular underline it and men like 
Shagari, Limann, and Busia have been removed as a result. The claim to 
act on principle generally prevails on the part of the military. Corre- 
; spondingly they volunteer to leave office, either because they are tired 
I of power, or because in principle they think it wrong to exercise it other 
‘ than temporarily or because belatedly they realise they have lost control 
and cannot command a popular consensus. They may indeed be divided 
amongst themselves and are particularly prone, because of their 
separate barracks and their uniforms, to be isolated from changes in 
grassroots opinion. 

Whatever the circumstances of deliberate ‘re-civilianisation’, the 
legacy of military rule to its successors is likely to be flawed. It is the 
almost inevitable failure to achieve its own ill-defined objectives which 
constitutes the major obstacle to a military government’s actually 
divesting itself of pwwer. Abdication in this way is in a sense ‘passing the 
buck' of largely insoluble problems. In these circumstances, there may 
be no effective alternative to ‘demilitarisation’ in another sense—that is 
by abandoning uniforms rather than power, drawing progressively on 
talent from all walks of society and organising political participation 
initially within the framework of a military regime. 

There have been one or two cases where gradual transition has taken 
place over years. In many ways Egypt provides the best example. The 
government of Egypt today under Hosni Mubarak is, in spite of the 
death of Gamal Abdel Nasser and the assassination of Anwar Sadat, the 
direct heir of the regime which Nasser established as a military 
government in 1953. Over the years that government has been 
transformed into an administration which many observers would find it 
difficult to distinguish from a civilian government, though it rests on a 
military foundation. The army and air force leaders began at an early 
stage to get out of uniform, but the army has nevertheless 
played—primarily in the persons of the first two heads of state—a very 
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prominent role in the evolution which has taken place. Whether it has 
achieved the goals normally set by military governments for themselves 
and the extent to which it has served Egypt well is debatable. In 
international terms, it has proved a stabilising factor and, if Sadat had 
lived, might have initiated change leading to a less turbulent situation in 
the Middle East and North Africa. It has in the end resisted the 
interference of Libya and the Soviet Union alike and provided some 
protection for the Sudan. In one directly relevant sense—relevant that is 
to a discussion of demilitarisation—Egypt may yet prove an example to 
authoritarian states in the region. If the recent elections, resulting in 
minimal representation for the Wafd party as a political opposition for 
the first time, do not prove to have been abortive, then other states in 
the region may find a movement towards formal democratic practices 
hard to resist. Moreover, African states seeking a way forward following 
the establishment of a military regime might well take note, even if the 
Egyptian time scale of thirty years from coup to election is excessive and 
would be quite impractical in other circumstances. This model can^ 
however, only be one in general principle; procedural details are 
unlikely to be applicable in totally different societies. 

Though the other obvious example will not appeal in many quarters, 
something similar but much more highly personalised, and perhaps, 
therefore, repressive, has happened in Zaire under Mobutu, Here there 
has evolved an administration which has, as it were, become personally 
civilianiscd by a head of state who has effectively pushed the army away 
from the centre, literally as well as figuratively. The civil service has 
been managed similarly by cross-posting of personnel away from the 
regions to which they ethnically belong. A single party has been 
established, manipulated by the head of state. To claim, however, that 
this is a prime example of progressive demilitarisation is to ignore the 
pre.sent state of the country and especially the hostility which the regime 
has Invited. There are a number of exiles, especially in Belgium, 
awaiting a fresh turn of events. Since taking power militarily in 1965 
Mobutu has held on to it by establishing a balance of forces and by 
encouraging a fairly rapacious African bourgeoisie within a capitalist 
framework. Except in this sense, however, there has been no progress 
towards the establishment of a new economic order. Zaire, like Egypt, 
cannot and should not be regarded as exemplary for the purposes of 
imitation. 

The same kind of tendency has been observable in the Sudan where 
General Numeri’s original embryonic socialist ideology shifted steadily 
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into pragmatism both in domestic and external affairs after the 
attempted Ojmmunist coup in 1971. A conciliatory role after the civil 
war, parallel to that of General Gowon in Nigeria was accompanied by a 
subtle change from a military to a political, if not specifically civilian, 
regime. By 1984, however, the achievement had been both obscured 
and dissipated by the forceful reassertion of Islamic law and the 
implementation of an essentially Islamic constitution. The question by 
that time was not whether the government was military or civilian but 
how a change of leadership could be achieved without a coup of the kind 
which Libyan intervention might try to engineer. 

For nearly twenty years it has then been evident that the military 
cannot be expected to launch a political revolution. Having forcefully 
I suspended the political process, they find it difficult to do more than 
i make limited modifications to previously existing arrangements. They 
I have indeed first to acquire an appreciation of that process. In Ghana 
* between 1966 and 1969 the complexity of decisionmaking was initially, 
i because of professional conditioning, a mystery and this led to serious 
misunderstandings with the senior civil servants and to frustration. The 
! Ghanaian military, and others since, have inherently proved slow to 
i learn that political action consists of a choice between imperfect 
I alternatives. It is not, therefore, surprising that they are reluctant to 
I tolerate what they perceive to be a less-than-satisfactory substitute for 
themselves. This leads to a perfectionist approach to demilitarisation 
and impatience with what happens after it has been implemented. 

Because military regimes in Africa have little propensity not only for 
strengthening the political system, but more significantly for achieving 
radical social change, there is likely to be a recurrence of military 
1 government. Long-term stability in Africa probably, therefore, depends 
on the development by the military of sharpened political skills which 
enable them to share power and merge with civilians. Unfortunately, 
vicarious experience does not seem to be enough and lessons are learnt 
slowly from painful first-hand experimentation. So far second attempts, 
j as in Ghana, directly to dispense with the political services of the 
I military have only served to diminish confidence in civilian administra- 
»tions and ultimately by radicalising the armed forces further to confuse 
he issue of legitimacy. The military in Africa generally remain a less 
lominant and institutionalised body than in Latin America or Pakistan. 
Hie prospects for their eventual absorption into an essentially civilian 
K)lity may, therefore, be somewhat better, provided that the lessons of 
ibortive demilitarisation can be learnt soon enough. 
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One must remember that the only true paradise is the one we have already lost. 

Marcel Proust 


TTicre have been more coups than there have been abdications by the 
military in Ghana; though this is a common experience. What follows, 
although a melancholy story, is interesting because of contrasts between 
the three major coups of 1966, 1972 and 1981, and between the two 
attempts at ‘rc-civilianisation’ in 1969 and 1979 .* 

The contrast between each of the three military interventions is not 
the main focus of this issue of Third World Quarterly, but it does bear on 
the problem of geting soldiers back into the barracks after they have 
broken into politics. The difference is easy to state, but it is often 
neglected in the literature of coups and counter-coups—a literature 
which is not, after all, of a very high order. The truth is that the first coup 
in 1966 was quite unlike the second, and the second was unlike the 
third, since the army itself changed radically in outlook and leadership 
during these years. 1 would also add that political society in Ghana in 
1984 is not what it was in 1948 when 1 arrived in the former Gold Coast 
as a happy-go-lucky tutor. Almost everything of importance about 
‘rc-civilianisation’ turns on these two observations. In civil-military 
relations, as in life itself, nothing is ever the same for ever: change is 
constant. 

The Military 

TTie first coup, which ended Nkrumah's fifteen years of office, was led 

* A briel i:hrt)iioli)(;y: 

14(KM6 oiUmial t;ovcrnmcnt; 

nM6-57 mixcil coliinial/niitionaliM rule; 

1V57 independence (Nkrumah); 

1 d()6 first coup f Kutuku/Afrifa); 

l%d first return to civilian rule (Busia); 

1972 return to military rule (Achcamponi;); 

1978 (July) coup-within-coup (Akutfo); 

1979 (June) Rawlings’ first coup; 

1979 return to civilian rule (Limann); 

1981 (■/ ieq return to military rule (Rawlings' second coup). 
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by Sandhurst-minded officers whose arguments for what was needed 
were very British-based: go in, clear up the mess, put things right, then 
withdraw in orderly fashion after handing over to responsible leaders. A 
mimicry of colonial order and good government, plus decolonisation 
recast as demilitarisation. That comes through clearly when one reads 
the accounts put out by the two principal actors, Afrifa and Ocran.* The 
belief they shared was in the limited, corrective nature of their task. Of 
course, they were confounded by events. Colonisation is always messy, 
a staged transfer of pmwer is rarely without mishap. In 1967, one of their 
fellow conspirators was killed by a junior officer seeking to emulate 
them. (On the familiar grounds that Tf it is proper for you to seize power 
by the gun, why is it wrong for me, with my gun, to overthrow you?’: 
thus treason hopes to prosper by ceasing to be treason.) Nevertheless, 
by 1969, a little over three years after its first coup, the army d/d transfer 
power via the ballot box to those whom its officers regarded as 
trustworthy successors. The soldiers were marched off to the barracks, 
the politicians (under Dr Busia) sat down in their ministries. 

The second coup came in January 1972. If ambition had been made of 
sterner stuff. General Achcampong might have been able to justify his 
I intervention—it is not uncommon in other parts of the world for 
I generals to become presidents and to blur the boundary between 
• military and civil government—but he was incompetent, and paid 
heavily for it. The coup was different from that of 1966 in two respects. 

In the first place, there was no evident reason for acting against 
; Busia’s Progress Party government which, despite its economic failings, 
still held the promise of fresh elections. (A re-registration of voters was 
carried out in 1971.) Popular support soon fell away, therefore, from 
•Acheampong’s National Redemption Council, and the six-and-a-half 
! years of its rule (from January 1972 to July 1978) were wretched—dis- 
I figured by a make-believe morality, rough military discipline and 
I corruption among the senior army officers. Hence the cynicism: 
Salvation arrived. A group of citizen-soldiers took it upon themselves to 
redeem the populace ... They strode up and down the land and proclaimed 
Father Christmas the most astute politician the world had seen. Two summers 
did not run their course before the new masters came to the painful conclusion 
that Father Christmas was not after all as good as he might be. The bonuses that 
had been handed out in the right hand were gradually withdrawn with the left, to 

' A A Afrifa, The Ghana Coup: 24 February 1966. London: Frank Cass, 1967; A K Ocran./l 
Wvrt IS Broken, London: Longmans Green, 1968. For the period as a whole sec Naomi Chazan, 
An Anatomy of Ghanaian PoUlics 1969-1^2, Boulder: Westview Prevs, 198.^. 
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such a point that it became an interesting question whether the citizens were 
regressing or at best stagnating.* ' 

But if the state of the economy was bound to weaken Acheampong’s , 
position, it was the growth of corruption which pulled him down. The i 
one made worse the other. The practice was called kalabule (said to be a j 
Hausa word, meaning: 'Keep the lid shut’) and became wide- { 
spread—bribing, hoarding, profiteering, smuggling, the selling of ‘ 
import licences, and the issue of chits to ‘turbaned young women who 
paraded the corridors of power offering themselves for libidinal 
pleasures in return for favours’.® Everyone engaged in kalabule, but 
none so flamboyantly as those who ‘enjoyed the privileged sponsorship 
of General Acheampong’. It was this that gave a particularly distasteful 
flavour to the 1970s. 

'Fhe second difference between 1966 and 1972 lay in Acheampong’s 
bid to distance himself both from his fellow soldiers and from civilian 
leaders by presenting the country with a vague scheme—scarcely more 
than a formula—for Union Government. There were to be no 
politicians, no parties, no military commissars, no politics, simply the ^ 
drawing together of interest groups under some semblance of a 
corporate state. It was never clearly stated what was intended. One 
version, put out by the Supreme Military Council, emphasised the 
future role of the army within the political arena; the other, from the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Union Government, pushed the army to the margin 
of politics. Despite this ambiguity, a referendum on Unigov was held at 
the end of March 1978. My guess is that Acheampong had his eyes on 
the activities of ex-Sergeant, now General, Eyadema in neighbouring - 
Togo: 

Tlien, once the ground had been thu.s prepared, General Eyadema could ' 
announce once again, without any risk, that he intended to retire. After * 
carrying out a grand tour through the interior of the country and calling ’ 
together the National Committee of the party, to whom he entrusted the task of 
preparing a constitution, he declared, on 23 September 1971, in a message 
broadcast to the army in tones of deep conviction: '1 sincerely believe that my 
mission is ended and that there is no longer any reason for me to remain a.s 
Head of State'. Nevertheless, two days later, after spontaneous demonstrations 
had been organised all over the place to persuade him to revise his decision, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded: on 18 November the National Congress of 
the RPT took the decision both to abandon the ‘constitutionalisation’ of the ' 

* Ltgon Observer. 14 December 1973, quoted in B M Tsamenyi, Poliacal Legitimacy in Ghana a 

I972-IV7V, Port Moresby: University Press of New Guinea, 1984, p 6. S 

* M Ocquaye, Politics in Ghana 1972-79, Acctu; Tornado Publications, 1980, p 17. fi 
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regime (to this day—although it would appear that this may soon 
change—Togo still has no Constitution) and to organise a referendum whose 
sole object was to be to elect its leader as President of the Republic. And in fact 
on 9 January almost 900,000 electors, with only 878 against, replied ‘yes’ to the 
question: ‘Do you wish the Army to continue with the task which it has been 
undertaking since 1 %7 and its leader. General Etienne Eyad6ma, to remain as 
Head of State in the capacity of President of the Republic?’ From that moment 
the General could claim to be elected by the people/ 

But this did not happen in Ghana. Any belief in the authenticity of the 
Unigov referendum was dissipated first by the flight of the Electoral 
Commissioner, Mr Justice Abban, on the morning of polling day, then 
by the issue of two sets of statistics after voting was completed. The 
second print-out showed a substantial increase in ‘Yes’ votes by the 
simple device of adding digits or changing them on the first set of figures 
(see Table 1).® The turn-out—on either count—was poor, and the actual 

Table 1: The 1978 Union Government Referendum (overall results and 
two distorted constituency returns) 


3 April results 21 April results 



Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 

Total 

1,103,423 

880,255 


1,372,427 

910,386 

Ycndi 

8,302 

5,963 


18,302 

5,963 

Scfwi 

14,619 

8,569 


24,619 

8,589 


, vote for Union Government was little more than a quarter of the 
electorate.* 

, It was now that the army began to divide. In July 1978, following the 
! referendum, Acheampong was forced by Lieutenant-General Fred 

I Akuffo to resign. The new Head of State explained that Acheampong, 
who was later stripped of his military rank., had: 
surrounded himself to the exclusion of his colleagues with advisers of doubtful 
. ability and intentions and had, on a number of occasions, spumed the advice of 
. members of the Supreme Military Council.. . The channel of communications 

, * Pierre Biama, L'A frique aux Africains, Paris'. Armand Colin, 1980,p271. 

' The Electoral Commissioner (and his secretaries) fled to Togo after being visited by armed 
soldiers who tried to browbeat him. See Tsamenyi, op rit, pp 256-7. 

* See Chazan,op eit, chapter 8. 
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between him and the rest of his colleagues had virtually broken down, and the 
whole of the governmental activity had become a one-man show.’ 

The armed forces were close to revolt within their own ranks. Akuffo 
shifted about, at first proposing a further four year ‘Transitional Interim 
National Government’ (Tinogov instead of t/mgov), then saying that the 
vSupreme Military Council would continue only until the following year 
when elections would restore civilian rule. There was a quick flowering 
of political life. A constitution was drawn up, electoral boundaries 
confirmed, parties were formed, and all seemed to go swimmingly 
towards the July 1979 elections. 

TJierc was a fatal flaw in this second movement back to civilian 
government. It lay within the armed forces. Although Akuffo struggled 
to maintain a unity of command, he succeeded only in dividing the 
senior officers from a resentful rank-and-file: they did not want 
reconciliation but retribution. Since there was no question now of 
prolonging his rule, Akuffo began to hurry matters forward. He refused 
to entertain any proposal for delay, and he rejected calls for punishment 
of the corrupt. But it went very much against popular demand: ‘They 
still saw their rulers and former rulers moving about freely, enjoying their 
ill-gotten gains, and they were not amused. They demanded that the 
master architect and founding father of kalahule—General Acheam- 
pong--should be brought to triar." 

So on 14 May 1979, a small group of junior officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers tried to bring Akuffo to justice, llic attempt 
failed when Flight-Lieutenant Rawlings, with the others who were 
involved, was arrested. Then on 4 June, while Rawlings was in prison, a 
further bid succeeded. An Armed Forces Revolutionary Council of 
radical soldiers and civilians began to issue decrees. Between 16 June 
and 26 June, while the electorate went quietly to the polling booths, 
Acheampong and Akuffo, Afrifa and four other senior officers, were 
led out to execution. This parade of public death was in grim contrast to 
the 18 June election. The two events represented both sides of 
Ghanaian fortune—one a dark, bloody scene of tribunals and summary 
justice, the other the hope of peaceful change through democratic 
elections, the ballot box in place of the Sten gun. 

The Armed Forces Revolutionary Council was full of stern moralis¬ 
ing, high principles and revenge. Yet Rawlings allowed the election to 


’ Licutenanl-Gcncral Fred Akuffo, Radio Broadcast, 11 July 1978. 
* Oequaye, op ri/, p 123. 
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take place and accepted the result. It was as if the momentum of 
demilitarisation could be interrupted, but not stopped. The 
constitution-making begun earlier in the year, and the fixing of a date 
for elections, forced Rawlings to hesitate. He wanted to punish, he 
wanted radical reform; but he was also obliged—how willingly or 
reluctantly one does not know—to wait and see whether a new civilian 
government would continue the ‘house-cleaning’—Rawlings’ own 
phrase—which he had started. 

As a matter of historical record, Dr Hilla Limann, a northerner from 
Upper Ghana, won the July election convincingly. His People’s 
National Party (PNP) secured 71 seats in a national assembly of 140 
against Victor Owusu, the Ashanti lawyer, whose Popular Front Party 
took 34 seats (see Table 2). The soldiers stood back from the election. 


Table 2: The July 1979 General Election (results by region) 


Accra 

Central 


Western 

Ashanti 

B.Ahafo 

Volta 

North 

Upper j 

Total 

PN1> 6 

« 

1 

11 

9 

2 

2 

11 

7 

l.S 

71 

PPP 1 

- 

6 

1 

19 

10 

- 

4 

1 

42 

UNC 3 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

5 

- 

- 

13 

A('P 

7 

1 

1 

3 

- 


- 

- 

- 

10 

Others 

- 

_LJ 

- 


1 

u-J 

3 

- 

4 


Mote: UNC was largely Ga/Ewe but it also won in Afrifa's own Mampong constituent7 
in Ashanti. ACP was dominated by the retired Colonel Bernasko from the Central 
Region. Other victors were also local sons of the soil. 

There was neither let nor hindrance—until, on 31 December 1981, 
they intervened once again. Looking back, however, over the hapless 
twoyearsofLimann’s government, from September 1979 to December 
1981, one can now see that they were simply an interlude between the 
hesitation of an army not yet sure of its beliefs and the full-blooded 
conviction of Rawlings’ second seizure of power. Whatever Limann 
did—and there was not much he could do with a bankrupt economy—he 
was compelled to do under the gaze of the would-be revolutionary who 
waited, disapprovingly, off-stage. Perhaps, in June 1979, Rawlings still 
had a residual trust in the legitimacy of the ballot? But the tenor of his 
public utterances before and after Limann boded ill for politicians. 

The theme was that of ‘Power to the People’. In June 1979, reflecting 
on Acheampong’s downfall and Akuffo’s attempt to reconstitute 
military rule, Rawlings noted that he had been ‘very disturbed about the 
sunken reputation of Armed Forces. We had felt that the SMC would do 
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a house-cleaning exercise and put the reputation of the Armed Forces 
on an even keel before handing over .. In December 1981 he f 
repeated the accusation, not against the senior officers whom he had 
executed, but against Limann and the PNP: 

This is not a coup. 1 ask for nothing less than a revolution—something that will 
transform the social and economic order of this country ... This has been the j 
most disgraceful government in the history of this country ... After promising 
the whole country that they were going to continue the house-cleaning 
exercise, they went back on their word ... in order to pave the way for their 
own consumption and greed.’" 

What need was there for his .second intervention? Some say ‘let there be 
no coup, no military intervention, since we have seen what previous 
military regimes have done to the economy and to the people of this 
country. Let the existing authorities provide the remedy.’*' But, said 
Rawlings, times were changed. TTiere was now a new army, a people's 
army and air force, in place of the ‘brazen injustices of political 
racketeers and parasites’. The need was ‘to bring the people into 
decision-making’ by way of People’s Defence Committees in a ‘holy war 
against corruption’. 

The armed forces in Ghana have come a long way, therefore, since 
their ‘professional coup' in 1966. They have shifted their political stand 
under very different leaders—Afrifa. Acheampong, Akuffo and Rawl¬ 
ings. BcJth the horse and the man on it have changed. Where the early 
National Liberation Council under its senior army and police officers 
had been cautious, conservative and limited in aim and method, the 
present Provisional National Defence Council is radical, populist and 
violent. Such has been the effect of‘politicisation’, fatally advanced by 
Acheampong's personal ambition. Perhaps, had Ghanaians not been 
sheep, the soldiers would not have become wolves: but that the army is - 
now rapacious is widely attested. 

Society 

Just as the army has altered in outlook, so too has society. When I first 
went to Kumasi, 1 was very conscious—pleasantly conscious—of the 
number of local entrepreneurs among whom nationalism first took 
hold. They were my students and friends. Even government clerks and 
mission school teachers (and their wives) were active in petty trade: it 

* Radiii Broadcast, 4 June I*)?*}. 

'• Radio Broadcast, 4 January 1982. 

" Radio Broadcast. 4 January 1982. 
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seemed to be ‘in the blood’, engendered over many years of enterprise. 
They had once pawned their relatives and sold their enemies, now they 
were at the centre of a network of trade in food, cloth, roofing materials 
and household utensils. Many also had two acres or so and a goat, and 
were energetically in pursuit of their interests. 

Various labels had been attached to them—lower middle-class, 
middle-school-leavers, verandah boys, petit bourgeois. They were not 
passionately committed to any single set of beliefs once independence 
had been attained; they turned pragmatically from Nkrumah to Busia, 
then (a little less enthusiastically) to Acheampong and Limann. They 
struggled to use the patronage of the state, under whatever government 
held p>ower, to their own advantage. I once thought that they would be a 
steadying ballast to the state, rather like the consolidating classes of 
Restoration England.'* 1 also believed that the great divide in Ghanaian 
society—not social class but ethnic rivalry—could be bridged a little by 
this new and not wholly lovable class. I had hoped that a clerk was a 
clerk was a clerk whether he was an Ashanti or a northerner or a Ga, 
even though there were occasions, including elections, when a local 
patriotism asserted itself over social occupation. 

What 1 failed to notice was the steady shift in the locus of social and 
economic power. The prize of sovereignty was control of the state, and 
these once local entrepreneurs took advantage of their luck to such an 
extent that the state became the main instrument of their exploitative 
talents. The number of beneficiaries of government power grew under 
party and military rule alike: they became corruptly rich through 
control of import licences, public contracts, party outgrowths and deals 
with the military. Under such labels as ‘self-reliance’, ‘indigenisation’, 
and ‘nationalisation’, they went into partnership with foreign enter¬ 
prises, and profited there too, attracting the international speculator 
and overseas crook. The 1960s and 1970s were a time of immense 
political patronage at public expense. The down-turn in export prices 
(particularly cocoa), the high cost of imports (including oil), and the 
colapse of the currency (the cedi), saw the state virtually bankrupt. But 
those who stood close to Nkrumah, Busia and Acheampong prospered. 
Each change of regime increased the number of new beneficiaries in 
place of those temporarily out of favour. In effect, today, the state is 
overloaded with those who depend on its employment and favour. The 


“ See J H Plumb, tinglandin the Eighteenth Century. i.()ndun: Macmillan, l%8; and G E Aylmer 
(eU), The Interregnum: the Quest for Settlement, London: Macmillan, I 'i^2, 
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oncc-prosperous fanning population dwindles and grows old, and 
industry is at a standstill. 

The effect has been to weaken the basis of opposition to government. 
Since independence, Ghanaians have been remarkably compliant. They 
accept, even when they do not approve. When governments change, 
they change, although one may wonder whether the desperate state of 
the economy will sec outbursts of popular discontent of the kind that 
brought the colonial government to surrender its authority. The wants 
of ordinary people are great. Their worst enemy is not the bullying of 
soldiers or politicians but hunger. The urban poor are without the 
means of purchase, cocoa producers are turning back to subsistence 
farming, local trade has almost vanished, and villagers in the dry 
savannah districts arc as Tainc described the peasants of eighteenth- 
century France: they arc like “men walking in a lake with water up to 
their mouth; the slightest dip in the ground, the slightest ripple, makes 
them lose their footing—they sink and choke.’ Yet so long as the state 
continues to be the principal source of public patronage, and of wage 
and salaried employment, organised revolt seems unlikely. The contrast 
before and after independence is striking, although one must add that 
Rawlings is certainly less tolerant of opposition than was the former 
colonial fiovernor. It is interesting that the main base of civilian 
challenge to the government is once again the professional bodies, 
notably lawyers, who do of course have an independent source of 
income. 

When these primary features are placed .side by side—an army that 
has become radical, a society crippled by its dependence—the picture 
they show of ‘militarisation’ and ‘civilianisation’ is clearer. The army is 
more political, society more passive. When Ghanaians are allowed to 
vote, as in the referendum on Union Government or in the 1969 and 
1979 elections, they will lodge a protest, or back a winner: but the free 
use of the ballot now seems unlikely. The Provisional National Defence 
Council (PNDC) and its like-minded followers arc committed to 
political action. ‘I ask for nothing less than a revolution.’ No one knows 
what it means. If, as seems po.ssible, revolution includes the disappear¬ 
ance of sin, including that of keeping body (if not soul) together by 
corrupt practice, the army will be in for quite a time. 

But is that really the case? 

Reflections 

What might bring about some measure of civilianisation? I list a number 
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of factors, not in order of probability, nor on any basis of hope, but 
simply to note their possibility. 

1. Conspicuous failure, breeding such disenchantment among mem¬ 
bers of the PNDC as to force them to quit. Failure might cover an array 
of disasters—coups within the coup, or the fear of military commanders 
that they will lose control of the army; or economic failure—exceeding 
even the present state of affairs—evoking mass protest. There is the 
precedent of 1978-9 when the army was in such disorder (the Argentine 
model?) that it had to retreat all the way, if only temporarily, to its 
bloodstained barracks. 

It is also worth noting that the armed forces in Ghana are not central 
to the conduct of the state, neither to its political history nor to its sense 
of identity, in contrast, say, to Latin America and the Islamic world.^* 
That may change as coups multiply, but it may be doubted whether 
Ghanaians yet see military rule as ‘normal’. 

2. Changes in military control. There is no certainty of political control 
at present. In November 1982, there was a serious attempt from within 
the army to topple the PNDC; heavy fighting took place at Gondar 
Barracks. No one fully understands where power lies. Plots, con¬ 
spiracies, threats and counter-threats are common; the murdered 
bodies of three High Court judges were found on the Accra plains in 
June 1982. None of the original companions of the 1979 coup remains in 
office; some are in exile, others have been executed. It is clear that for 
Rawlings, as for other military commanders, ‘the same arts that did gain 
a power, must it maintain’. But for how long can he keep it up? The 
PNDC is radical today. Yet a change of leaders might bring the 
rank-and-file to accept a less intrusive, less dramatic role for the armed 
forces. 

3. Decompression. I have borrowed the phrase from Latin American 
scholars.” The possibility of a quarter, half, or three-quarter-way house 
is certainly there. Both soldiers and civilians have put out feelers to each 
other from time to time. In 1969 the National Liberation Council made 

“ llie contrast with Latin America is easy to state: (a) Society and state in Ghana are not 
threatened by armed civil disobedience (such as the monloneros ) on a scale that evokes armed 
response by the state: terror and counter-terror; (b) Ghana is not at war with its neighbours. 
Relations with Togo and the Ivoiy Coast are often strained, but they arc not comparable, for 
example, with the conflict between Argentina and Chile; (c) Ghana has no military-industrial 
interests on which the economy is dependent, nothing comparable to the fahricadones militares 
of Argentina. After the initial conquest (and that wa.s largely by treaty in the south) colonial rule 
in Ghana was essentially civilian. If force was needed, it was brought in from outside. 

” See the excellent survey, ‘From Authoritarian to Representative Government in Brazil and 
Argentina’, G lonescu (ed), Ooverntnenl and OppvsiOon 19(2) 1984. 
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temporary provision for a troika presidency of two soldiers and a 
politician in order to ease the transition to party control. The Second 
Republic (1969-72) was actually inaugurated under a presidential 
triumvirate of Afrifa, Harlley (Inspector-General of Police) and Ocran, 
alongside Busia as prime minister. It was intended originally that the 
arrangement should last for three years, but the Progress Party, 
disliking the compromise, hustled the soldiers off stage after eighteen 
months. 

I understand why many observers fear such arrangements. They 
dismiss suggestions for a joint Council of State, or a National Security 
Council of soldiers and civilians, or parliaments over which the army has 
control, as the camouflage by which the military continues to rule by 
concealment. What purports to be a convergence of interests turns out 
to he a new mode of dominance. There are sophisticated examples, 
however, of mixed regimes. They would include Algeria and Brazil, 
Indonesia and Egypt.'* The argument that all military regimes, after 
their initial onslaught, contain some element of non-military involve¬ 
ment is obvious enough: the delicate question is how much of one and 
how much of the other. Is the army redefining the boundaries of its rule 
in such a way as barely to affect, or heavily to curtail, its own area of 
control? 

4. Mohutuism. It is what the critics fear—military government trans¬ 
formed into personal rule. The former Sergeant, Flight Lieutenant, or 
General, packs about him a following, or ^quipe, of one kind or another, 
puts him.scif forward forelection and determines the result, as Eyaddma 
did in Togo. (For the atmosphere of Mobutu’s rule, see Naipaul’s 
splendid novel, A Bend in the River.) Ghana went a little way along that 
road under Acheampong and his hope of Union Government. 

It is certainly possible that Ghana will not only move from pre¬ 
dominantly military to predominantly civilian regions, but suffer some 
mixture of the two. Perhaps Flight-Lieutenant Rawlings will follow 
Colonel Chadli Bendjedid rather than Colonel Qaddafi? Perhaps he, or 


'* Algeria, tor example: Colonel Houari Roumedienne seized power in I%$, two years after 
independenee. and had himself elected President in 1977 under a new constitution and a 
'National Charter'. He died in December 1978 and a successor had to be found. ‘In spite of the 
con.>titutional provisions giving the Hl.N party a primary role in the choice of leader, the armed 
farces were the determining factor. Colonel Chadli Bendjedid, known until then as an officer , 
member of the Council of Revolution, was effectively chosen as FLN General Secretary and was I 
eventually elected President in February 1979.’ See, Ahccne Djabri, Algeria 1962-19H2, . 
Coventry, England: Warwick University Press, 1984, p 165. For Brazil and its slow return to ^ 
civilian rule under President Jo4o Figueiredo, see Government and Opposition 19(2) 1984. 
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his supplanter, will go no further towards a restoration of civilian 
institutions than General Eyad^ma and General Zia? Who can say 
where the pendulum will come to rest? The present cry of ‘Power to the 
People’—a Libyan formula without Libyan oil—does not offer much. 
Every leader had promised a revolution of one sort or another, and the 
revolution presently urged has all the signs of being even more 
disagreeable than earlier interventions. I am inclined to believe that the 
need in post-colonial Ghana is for a settled constitution, settled politics, 
settled laws, and the free deliberation of public opinion rather than 
revolutionary gestures. People’s Defence Committees and military 
councils. 

It may be of course that Ghanaians have grown indifferent, wearied 
by confusion between the inadequate mimicry of Western institutions 
and the failure to find any substitute for them. A flawed independence. 
What does it matter to the peasant in the bush or the urban poor 
whether authority comes as Hegel’s ‘hussars with shining sabres’ or as 
militant party cadres? Government is simply government, a further 
affliction in the daily toilsome life of ordinary people. They see the 
state given over to plunder and the economy in ruins: no bread, no 
.sardines, no plantain or yam, virtually nothing of anything. The very 
I word for government—iihu/i, or castle—has a Kafkaesque connotation 
\ ... Alas, poor country! Meanwhile, the army continues its misrule, 
I without hope of relief: 

[ So when the falcon high 

I Falls heavy from the sky, 

I She, having killed, no more doth search 

[ But on the next green bough to perch. 

[ But where is the falconer who can lure the Ghana army to its perch? 



ALTAF GAUHAR 


Pakistan: 

Ayub Khan’s abdication 


The new institutions created in Pakistan after 1958 were in large part the result 
of conscious political planning. More than any other political leader in a 
modernising country after World War II, Ayub Khan came close to filling the 
role t)f a Solon or Lycurgus, or ‘Great Legislator’ on the Platonic or 
Rousscauian model.' 


These rousing words were published in 1968 when the bell was already 
tolling for Field Marshal Mohammed Ayub Khan. Towards the end of 
March 1969 his system of Basic Democracies, developed with great care 
over ten years, collapsed like a house of cards; his delayed and hesitant 
efforts to transfer power to the politicians were frustrated as much by 
the failure of the political parties summoned from compulsory hiberna¬ 
tion to take command of a turbulent situation as by the army generals 
who had convinced themselves that they alone could restore order and 
normalcy in the country, a view which Ayub came to share. Following 
Ayub Khan’s ‘abdication’, the commander-in-chief of the Pakistan 
Army, General Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan, abrogated the 1962 
constitution and promulgated martial law in the country: the national 
and provincial assemblies were di.ssoivcd and Pakistan reverted to 
military rule despite the years of‘civilianisation’. 

Why did Ayub Khan’s Basic Democracies (BDs) fail? Did his 
constitution lose credibility because of the way it was enforced and 
altered at will or was it a doomed non-starter? Was his decision to 
abdicate the outcome of his failing health or was he convinced that 
military rule was the only way to avoid political chaos? Did the army 
pull the rug from under his feet? Was he the victim of some external 
force which engineered or supported the agitation again.st him? These 
are the questions which this paper attempts to answer by analysing the 
challenge that confronted Ayub in the last days of his regime and his 
response to that challenge under the mounting pressure of events. 

As the demonstrations spread to major cities and towns Ayub saw his 


' Siiniucl t’ nunlinpUm./’w/imW Order in CfiaiiKing Socieiies. New Haven: Yale University Pres-s, 
l‘JhS, pp T.StV-.Sl. 
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political party, the Convention Muslim League, disappearing under the 
rising public protests with no popular constituency left to which he could 
turn for support. He wanted to place some of the urban centres of 
agitation under martial law—but the army declined to support this 
strategy. The generals were willing, if not eager, to promulgate martial 
law throughout the country (which would have meant Ayub’s automatic 
elimination) but a 'penny-packet’ martial law, the generals argued, 
would serve no purpose except bringing the army into disrepute. 
Finally, when Ayub turned to the politicians he found that they too 
would not help him find a way out of the crisis. Neither the army nor the 
politicians wanted to lose public support and credibility by being seen in 
Ayub’s corner. Alone and deserted, Ayub surrendered to his 
‘comrades-in-arms’. The author shared Ayub’s moment of isolation and 
failure and, as one of his associates, witnessed the events leading to his 
I decision to ‘step aside and leave it to the Defence Forces of Pakistan, 
which today represent the only effective and legal instrument, to take 
: over full control of the affairs of this country.’® 

This narrative relies on the author’s diary and notes taken at the 
[ time®; the author has also made use of two documents from Ayub’s 
private papers which provide important clues to Ayub’s thinking and his 

I t approach to problems.'* This personal account describes what went on 
behind the scenes and examines the causes of the failure of a military 
ruler to fulfil his promise to establish a democratic order and restore 
power to the people—a familiar promise used as a justification for every 
coup d’hat. 


The Take-over: 1958 

The sterile course of constitution-making in Pakistan for nine years 
after independence need not detain us. During those years the country 
was governed under the Government of India Act 1935 as adapted by 

* Ayub Khan's letter dated 24 March 1969 addressed to Ucneral A M 't'ahya Khan HPk. HJ, 
Commander-in-chief (Army), General Headquarters. Rawalpindi. This letter was subsequently 
produced before the Supreme Court of Pakistan during the hearing of a writ petition in which the 
(ietenlKin of the author was challenged. 72ic Supreme Court found the detention unlawful and 
decided that ‘the martial law priKlaimed by General Agha Mohammed Yahya Khun was 
illegal'. (Asma Jilani vs. Government of the Punjab, The AH Pakistan Legal Decisions (PLD) 
1972 Supreme 0>urt 262.) 

* Hie author wa.s Secretary, Ministry of Information, Government of Pakistan, and in that 
capacity participated in meetings and conferences during the period. The author's diary contains 
a record of his conversations with Ayub Khan. 

* Tliesc documents are i) ‘The Outlines of our Constitution’, prepared by Ayub Khan in March 
19.S9 and ii) Ayub’s comments on the report of the (?onstitution Commission in May 1961. 
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the Indian Independence Act 1947, and a highly centralised arrange¬ 
ment (scholars have called it the viceregal system) was established in 
which the Governor-General wielded absolute authority. The second 
Constituent Assembly (the first was summarily disbanded by the 
Governor-General in 1954 on the ground that it had lost the confidence 
of the people and could no longer function) adopted a constitution in 
1956 under which Major General Iskander Mirza® became the first 
President of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Mirzawas no titular head, 
he made and unmade cabinets with the support of the bureaucracy and 
the armed forces. He had no faith in Western democracy which, he 
thought, was too sophisticated for Pakistan and it was his conviction that 
the electoral process based on direct adult franchise would lead to the 
emergence of corrupt and unscrupulous persons. 

On the night of 7 October 1958 Mirza abrogated the constitution and 
appointed Ayub as Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces of 
Pakistan and Chief Martial Law Administrator. Three weeks later, 
Mirza was told by Ayub that by abrogating the constitution he had 
stripped himself of all legal authority, which now rested with the Chief 
Martial Law Administrator, Mirza was deported from the country, 
leaving Ayub in undi.sputed control. Ayub acted .swiftly and firmly. 
Complete order was restored throughout the country. A number of 
measures were taken to put down corruption, smuggling, black- 
marketing and hoarding, and commissions were appointed to propose 
reforms in land, education, law, health, etc. Politics was outlawed and 
political parties were banned, while errant politicians were given the 
option to disqualify themselves from holding any public office for a 
period or answer a forbidding array of charges ranging from misuse of 
official telephone facilities to specific allegations of corruption. Amidst 
all this, Ayub’s major concern was to establish his legitimacy and to 
obtain a mandate to give the country a constitution which in his view was 
suited to the genius and requirements of the people. 

He asked the people to ‘have patience’ and promised to give them ‘a 
very good constitution indeed’. This was immediately after he took over 
as the Prc.sident. Two months later he announced that ‘a representative 
form of government, such as can be understood and worked by our 
people’ will be established. He promised to consult ‘the best brains’ of 
the country and declared that ‘the wishes and desires of the people of 
Pakistan will be fully respected’. He indicated that the new constitution 

’ Mir/a was a member o! the Indian Political Service and had served as Defence Secretary and 
later as Governor of East Pakistan. 
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would be introduced in two years time when the country will have ‘fair 
and unfettered elections’.* None of these declarations was matched by 
deeds. 

Ayub had inherited three unresolved problems: 

a) The place of Islam and Islamic laws in Pakistan; 

b) The place of secular democratic institutions, viz, the electoral 
process, the executive, the legislature and the judiciary and the 
press in an Islamic state; and 

c) Centre-state relations. 

The Lahore Resolution adopted by the All India Muslim League under 
the Presidentship of Quaid-e-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah in March 
1940 which was the most authoritative expression of the demand for 
Pakistan did not mention ‘Islam’. People were allowed, indeed encour¬ 
aged, to entertain visions of an Islamic state. The attitude of the League 
toward democracy was ambivalent. So long as the demand for a 
separate homeland for the Muslims was not accepted, the League 
strenuously maintained that the central government in any federal 
scheme, where the Hindus would be in an absolute majority, must have 
as few subjects as possible, leaving the federating units free to look after 
their affaris. The League also argued against the principle of majority in 
undivided India and later relied on the same principle in the regions 
where the Muslims were in a majority. The emphasis before Indepen¬ 
dence was on a weak centre with maximum autonomy for the states. 
Ihis principle was abandoned as soon as Pakistan came into existence. 
After Independence the Ulema (religious leaders) lost no time in 
mobilising public support behind their demand that Pakistan should 
have an Islamic Constitution. While the central government, estab¬ 
lished on a secular basis, assumed all powers, the provinces invoked the 
Lahore Resolution to press their claim for autonomy. The Bengalis in 
East Pakistan, who represented 56 per cent of the population of the 
country, had virtually no share in power at the centre. The Constituent 
Assembly, which consisted of a group of landlords, businessmen, 
lawyers and retired officials, found it impossible to reconcile these 
conflicting demands. It was not until 1956 that a constitution was 
adopted only to be abrogated after two years. 

Between 1947 and 1958 the politicians in power never once 
volunteered to go to the people to get a fresh mandate. They preferred 
to group and regroup themselves to preserve their own position and 


"Dawn (Karachi) 2 December 1958. 
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privilege and to put themselves in hock to the bureaucracy which came 
to exercise all effective powers. By 1958, the political process was 
gravely damaged and politicians had come to be regarded as inefficient 
and corrupt opportunists. Meanwhile, the three issues which defied the 
constitution-makers for nine years were still unresolved. It was in these 
conditions of political bankruptcy and debasement that Ayub appeared 
on the scene as a self-proclaimed ‘reformer’ with a ‘mission’. He 
claimed: ‘If there is anyone who should have an overall view of the 
conditions and problems of Pakistan, it is me.’’ 

Within five month's of coming to power, Ayub had prepared an 
‘Outline of our future constitution’ which was issued as a Presidential 
Directive to provincial governors and ministers on 15 March 1959. The 
Outline was Ayub’s answer to the three questions which had eluded his 
predecessors. He set out, complete with a detailed chart at the end, the 
shape of the central government, the size and responsibility of the 
central legislature, the relationship of the executive and the legisla¬ 
ture. the relationship of the central and provincial governments and 
the nature of the electorate. Ayub said, ‘For very good reason we cannot 
yet work straight universal franchise, at the same time we cannot divorce 
the broad ma.ss of the people from the affairs of the state'. He would 
‘allow the broad mass of people to elect an electoral college, which 
will in turn elect the legislatures, district boards and municipalities, 
and if we want to have a Presidential form of government, the President 
as well. This means that we shall have to first start basic democracies, 
based on the unit of, shall we say, ten thousand people, who will elect a 
b(Kly of ten people or so.’ The BDs would act as units of local 
self-government responsible for village aid, social uplift programmes, 
and could serve as an electoral college for the election of the President 
and the members of the legislature. In addition, they would ‘pass the 
Clovernment’s gospel to the people and convey the people’s feelings to 
the Ciovernment.’ Ayub felt: ‘This .system will give everyone the 
opportunity to have his say in level with his horizon and power of 
understanding {sic), build a democratic system from below, will be 
simple and cheap and fill a gap between the government and the people 
which now is very often filled by demagogues whose sole purpose seems 
to be agitation for the sake of it and disruption.’ 

What kind of a central government should Pakistan have? Ayub's 
answer, was that Pakistan is being a mixture of races riddled with 

' Ayub's ‘C'oinmcnts on Conslitution Commission Report’, 12 May 1961 The document, still 
unpiihlislicd. is anioDj’ tlic author's jscrsonal papers, 
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parochialism and linguistic differences would not ‘make a team easily 
without a strong leader on top.’ Having drawn what he called a ‘sombre 
and dismal picture’, Ayub said that the situation was not ‘irremediable’ 
and could be dealt with ‘by resolution and courage which would be 
provided by the top leadership—ME*, (as in the original) He defined a 
strong central government, which was ‘an absolute Must’, as a strong 
executive not dependent ‘on the whims of the legislature’. The 
parliamentary form of government was out ‘once and for all’. Pakistan 
would have the presidential system with ‘an elected president free to 
choose his cabinet, preferably outside the legislature—a legislature 
consisting of one or two houses but not unduly large because of the 
paucity of the type of the manpower required and for the sake of 
economy’. His preference was the French or the Egyptian model, but 
the President of Pakistan must have ‘wide powers, much more than even 
the American President’. The President should nominate the governors 
in the provinces who should be responsible to him and the President’s 
‘writ must prevail in the provinces’. There was no need for provincial 
legislatures though some public men might be associated with the 
governors as advisers ‘to keep him in touch with public opinion’. 

In his view the type of executive and legislature he was suggesting 
was the same ‘that existed in the times of the early Caliphs’ and 
represented the essence of an Islamic constitution. Of course, reason¬ 
able checks and balances must be provided to ensure that ‘both the 
President and the legislature act with propriety, good sense and 
responsibility, failing which one or both can be eliminated’. There must 
also be a provision for the amendment of the constitution, though not 
too easily. To satisfy the demand for an Islamic constitution it would be 
enough ‘to express and practise the spirit of Islam in the language of 
educated man, which is the language of science, history, economics and 
world affairs, and above all the language of nationalism’. Ayub claimed 
there was nothing in the Outline which was repugnant to Islam. Islam 
would be the state religion and all Muslims will be enjoined ‘to work this 
constitution in the spirit of Islam and in the light of modern 
requirements’. Under his set-up, Ayub said, the people would be relying 
‘on one man—the President. So, it would be a great blessing if we can 
arrange his election on non-party basis’. 

Ayub had no doubt in his mind that he had found the right solution to 
the problems that he had inherited: 1) Islam would be the guiding 
principle but Islamic laws will be interpreted and applied according to 
contemporary requirements; 2) The country must have democratic 
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institutions but not the parliamentary system or the Westminster model 
of direct elections based on one man one vote; 3) The provinces should 
have their sphere of jurisdiction but there could be no question of giving 
them autonomy in any form. The writ of the centre, which meant the 
President, must run supreme and the governors of the provinces must be 
the nominees of the President. 

Ayub considered it ‘highly dangerous to talk about people’s 
representatives formulating the constitution.... Realism dictates that 
we formulate and start the Constitution with as little controversy as 
possible’. Which is precisely what he did. While people were being told 
that a Constitution Commission would be appointed at the appropriate 
time and the recommendations of the Commission submitted to a 
popular referendum, the Basic Democracies Order 1959 was promul¬ 
gated on 26 October 1959. under which local councils were to be 
constituted at the village, sub-district, district and divisional levels. The 
functions and powers of the BDs were specified in detail, but no 
indication was given in the Order that the BDs would also be used as an 
electoral college for the election of the President and members of the 
legislature, although this was Ayub’s intention from the beginning. 
Ayub’s critics would later condemn this as a subterfuge and camouflage, 
his apologists would justify it as a natural evolution. 

Elections to the local council were completed in early January 1960 
and 80,(KM) Basic Democrats came into existence. These elections were 
conducted by district officers without the supervision and control of an 
independent Election ttommission. They evoked little interest and 
caused no problem because the political parties were neither allowed to 
nominate their candidates nor permitted to organise any jxilitical 
activity. Few people believed that the BDs would become the future 
electors of the President and assembly members.® The election results > 
were analysed and the antecedents and background of all the elected 
BDs was carefully checked by the intelligence agencies. There was 
much debate within the government about when and how the BDs 
should be asked to elect the President. It was finally decided that on 14 
February 1960 the BDs .should be asked a simple question; ‘Have you 
amfidence in the President, Field Marshal Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
HPk, Hi?’ The question was printed on a ballot paper with Ayub’s 
picture on it and the voters had the option to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ to Ayub’s ^ 
picture. The response was a resounding ‘Yes’. Ayub received 95.6 per • 

• The hranchisc ComitiisMon which Ayub appointed in August 1 962 to advise him regarding the I 
mixlc of election pointed this out in its report. (See also p 124-5) 9 
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cent of the votes cast. Three days later, he was sworn in as President. 
The vote of confidence was taken by Ayub as a mandate to give a 
constitution to the country. It is difficult to explain why Ayub chose such 
a questionable course when there was no real threat to his position. The 
general opinion at the time was that had Ayub put the same question to 
the people in a referendum based on universal suffrage, a majority of 
the voters would probably have expressed confidence in him, given him 
a popular mandate and relieved him of his anxiety about legitimacy. But 
Ayub, apparently, wanted to take no chances. Subsequent events 
showed that the BE>s’ mandate which Ayub used to promulgate his 
constitution in 1962 was among the first seeds of disenchantment to 
germinate a crop of protests and violence a few years later. 

The 1962 Constitution 

Immediately after Ayub had taken the oath as the elected President of 
Pakistan on 17 February 1962, he announced the appointment of a 
Constitution Commission. By then two major elements in Ayub’s 
constitutional scheme had already come into effect, the BDs had been 
created and they had served as an electoral college to elect the 
President. The next major step was to elect the members of the 
legislature. The Commission submitted its report in May 1961. The 
Commission’s report was no landmark in the history of constitution- 
I making. The Commission recommended restricted franchise but direct 
I elections for the central and provincial legislatures, allowing the 
: President to be elected through an electoral college. Ayub recorded his 
I detailed comments on the report in which he virtually rejected every 
I recommendation made by the Commission. The only major change that 

I the Commission made to the A)rub scheme was that he was persuaded to 
establish provincial legislatures in addition to the national legislature. 

The new constitution setting up a presidential system of government 
was announced on 1 March 1962, immediately after which arrange¬ 
ments were made to hold elections for the national and provincial 
assemblies. These elections were completed by May 1962 and the new 
constitution was promulgated on 8 June 1962. The Constitution did not 
recognise political parties, it recognised the fundamental rights but 
made them ‘non-justiciable’ and made the President independent of the 
legislature whilst vesting him with unfettered authority over the 
provinces. The constitution used the title ‘The Republic of Pakistan’ 
:instead of ‘The Islamic Republic of Pakistan’ used in the 1956 
constitution. Between the announcement and the promulgation of the 
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Constitution, martial law remained in force and no criticism of the 
Constitution was allowed to be published. On 8 June 1962 Ayub 
announced at the first meeting of the National Assembly: ‘It is now my 
privilege to declare that martial law is hereby lifted’. The whole 
political environment was electrified. The press found its voice and the 
politicians their vocation. Nine Bengali leaders including Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman (who later became President of Bangladesh) issued a 
statement on 24 June 1962 attacking the constitution on the ground 
that it lacked a popular consensus: ‘Experience of barely three week’s 
working has already demonstrated that the present scheme is unwork¬ 
able unless it is radically remodelled and changed’.^ 

Ayub was not caught unawares. Anticipating the attack he had 
warned the newly elected legislators that: ‘The National Assembly is 
not coming into being with the primary object of amending the 
Omstitution. On the contrary, its foremost duty is to work and defend 
it’. He reminded the members that they had not been elected under any 
party label but on personal merit. Political parties had been a bane in the 
pa.st and he advised the members to form ‘like-minded’ groups on the 
basis of identity of attitudes and not on ‘the basis of obsolete labels, 
personal associations, or parochial loyalties’.'® The members found the 
distinction between ‘like-minded’ groups and political parties artificial 
and meaningless. Since a majority of them were Ayub supporters they 
soon convinced him that it would make their task much easier if they 
were to belong to his party and defend the policies of the Government as 
party members. Ayub yielded, and in July 1962 the Assembly passed 
the Political Parties Act legitimising the formation of political parties 
and their participation in elections. In May 1963, Ayub himself joined 
the Muslim League causing it to split into the Convention Muslim 
League (Ayub’s faction) and the Council Muslim League (the old 
guard). One pillar of Ayub’s constitutional structure had collapsed on 
first contact with reality and he had gone along with the change giving 
his opponents some more powerful sniping material. 

More amendments of the constitution followed. Article 103 of the 
C'onstitution required that if a member of the National Assembly was 
apprrinted to the President’s Council of Ministers he must relinquish his 
.seat in the Assembly. Few prominent members wanted to give up their 
As.sembly membership for a post in the Cabinet which had no fixed 

* Pakistan Observer (Dacca) 25 Jonc 1962. 

“ President’-s ad(lrus.s to the Members of the National Assembly, 8 June 1962, Government of 
Pakistan Prcs.s, Rawalpindi. 
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tenure. Less than four days after the Constitution had come into effect 
A 5 rub agreed to rescind this provision by an Ordinance. However, the 
Supreme Court declared the Ordinance u/rra vires of the Constitution in 
May 1963. Six of Ayub’s ministers lost their seats in the Assembly. 

liie First Amendment Act 1963 restored the name ‘Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan’ and all the Islamic features of the 19S6 Constitution. It also 
made fundamental rights enforceable by the Courts. These changes 
created the impression that the whole constitutional scheme was 
something that Ayub could alter at will if it suited his purpose. This 
impression gained greater strength in 1964. Ayub’s first term of three 
years was due to expire in 1965 and it was well known that he planned to 
hold the presidential elections toward the end of 1964. His plan was to 
use the same BDs who had eleeted him in 1962 to serve as his electoral 
college before the expiry of its term in 1965, Ayub was persuaded by 
his political party that if the Presidential elections were held first it 
would ensure the success of his party members in the Assembly 
elections. To ensure this, the National Assembly passed the Second 
Amendment Bill in June 1964 which advanced the presidential election 
by five months and fixed the life of the electoral college at five years, 
liie opposition proclaimed that this was a cynical manipulation of the 
Constitution to serve party purposes. 

The 1965 Election—an opportunity to change the system is lost 
Ayub’s ministers assured him that the opposition parties would never be 
able to agree on a candidate to oppose him in the presidential election. 
However, the government was caught completely off-guard when the 
opposition parties unanimously adopted Miss Fatima Jinnah, the highly 
respected sister of the Quaid-e-Azam, as their sole candidate in the 
1%5 presidential contest. Miss Jinnah’s prestige and authority 
attracted mammoth crowds, sending shock-waves through the admini¬ 
stration and the BDs. Ayub’s most persuasive argument with the BDs 
was that since Miss Jinnah was committed to direct elections they would 
be signing their own death-warrant by voting for her. Naturally, the vote 
was restricted to the 80,000 Electoral College voters. The results of the 
election on 2 January 1965 were 64 per cent in favour of Ayub Khan 
against Miss Fatima Jinnah’s 35 per cent. 

Many people thought (with good reason) that Ayub had won the 
election with the help of the governmental apparatus and this further 
weakened public faith in his system. If the people could not elect a 
person of their choice within the system they had no option but to 
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change the system. Ayub was considerably chastened by the election 
campaign and the popular support for Miss Jinnah. He began to wonder 
whether he had introduced too many reforms too soon and was moving 
the country toward modernisation too rapidly. ‘The whole society has 
been churned up’ he would often say. Perhaps the people were not yet 
ready for his ‘ideas’. The provincial governors and his ministers, 
however, convinced him that there was nothing wrong with his system, 
and there was no need either to enlarge the electoral college or to 
enhance the powers of the assemblies. The opposition politicians 
hoped that Ayub would approach them and agree, at least, to enlarge 
the size of the electoral college if he was still unwilling to concede the 
popular demand for direct adult franchise. Had Ayub responded to this 
when he was in a position of strength, he might have revived genuine 
political activity and created a popular base for his constitution. 

Foreign AfTairs 

A brief digression to foreign affairs. Ayub’s credibility at home was not 
wholly uninfl ucnced by his image abroad as a great moderniser who had 
given Pakistan a strong economic base. He was also America's most 
trusted ally. Two of his achievements in the field of international 
relations had turned him into a world statesman; a) the settlement of the 
boundary dispute with the People’s Republic of China which created a 
lasting basis for Sino-Pakistan friendship, and b) the Indus Basin Treaty 
for the division of waters between India and Pakistan. These were 
recognised as acts of great courage and vision. 

Ayub’s relations with the US came under great strain when he failed 
to respond to President Kennedy’s suggestion, during the IndoChina 
War in 1962, that Pakistan .should cooperate with India in order to 
enable the latter to deal with ‘the Chinese threat’. Ayub insisted that 
unless the Kashmir dispute was settled on equitable terms there could 
be no cooperation between India and Pakistan.'* Ayub did not know at 
the time that he had quite unknowingly frustrated a possible Indo- 
American programme to subjugate China! The Indian Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru, had written to Kennedy ‘a hysterical letter’ suggesting 
the bombing of certain targets in China a few days before the Chinese 
declared a surprise cease-fire.'* 

" Ayiili Kh;in./'>i,'n<A .\i>i Uitslers, A Hiiliiicat Autobioffraphw l.«ncl(in: (ixfiird University Press, 
1%7, pl50. 

" Author's conversation with Curl Kuysen who was Spcaal Assistant in the White House and who 
delivered Nehru's letter to President Kennedy. Kaysen described the letter as ‘silly’ and 
'war-like'. He recalled that President Kennedy passed the letter to Mrs Kennedy who after 
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Relations between India and Pakistan worsened following an armed 
clash in April 1965 between Indian troops and Pakistani police in the 
Rann of Kutch, a vast expanse of tidal mud-flats on the frontier between 
the Indian state of Gujarat and West Pakistan. Following that incident 
the two countries were drawn into conflict in the disputed territory of 
Jammu and Kashmir which turned into war when India crossed the 
international boundary into West Pakistan on 6 September 1965. The 
war ended in an uneasy stalemate. A cease-fire was established after 
seventeen days of fighting in which both sides suffered heavy losses. The 
US had stopped all supplies of arms to India and Pakistan as soon as 
hostilities broke out. For Pakistan this was a serious blow because the 
US was its main supplier of military equipment. Politically, the most 
damaging consequence of the war for the Ayub regime was the 
helplessness experienced by the people of East Pakistan who 
had always been assured that they would be defended from the 
plains of West Pakistan, which meant that the armed forces would be 
raised and retained in West Pakistan. When the moment came the East 
Pakistanis found themselves exposed to the threat of air attacks from 
India without the forces in West Pakistan providing a deterrent or an 
umbrella. 

Ayub accepted a Soviet invitation to negotiate the whole range of 
Indo-Pakistan disputes with India. He met the Indian Prime Minister, 
Lai Bahadur Shastri, in Tashkent in January 1966 with the Soviet Prime 
Minister, Alexei Kosygin, acting as intermediary and unofficial referee. 
Ayub worked out an arrangement with India which was fully in¬ 
corporated in the Tashkent Declaration. The agreement in Tashkent 
was the best deal Ayub could secure for Pakistan when his army was in 
no position to dislodge the Indians from the areas inside Pakistan which 
they had occupied. The people of Pakistan, fed on stories of victories, 
felt cheated and humiliated. Senior army officers assiduously propa¬ 
gated the calumny that Ayub had lost at the negotiating table what they 


reading it remarked '1 thought the man was a ballet duneer, he has turned out to be a warrtor!' 

I he letter remains unpublished. The author's inquiries show that the Indian Prime Minister 
wanted the Americans to carry out aerial attacks on CTiincse targets and if there was retaliation 
India expected to have US nuclear protection. The letter contained a detailed description of the 
Indian Armed Forces and identified the targets in mainland China for attack and the extent to 
which India wanted US as-sislanec. A highly placed Chinese source expressed complete surprise 
about the letter. Kenneth Galbraith, who was the US Ambassador to India at the time, would not, 
according to a Slate Department source, regard this ‘as one of his proud achievements'. 
(December IV77.) 
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had gained on the ground. Ayub’s Foreign Minister, Zultikar Ali Bhutto, 
who had been closely connected with the strategy of mounting 
commando raids inside Kashmir, and had convinced Ayub that India 
would never cross the international boundary in retaliation, knew that 
his days in the cabinet were numbered. He was as anxious as the 
generals to divert all possible criticism from his conduct during the war. 
This convergence of interests made Bhutto a convenient ally for the 
army. Together they started criticising Ayub for not having had the 
courage to stand up to Shastri in Tashkent. Bhutto spread the rumour 
that there were certain secret clauses in the Tashkent Declaration which 
he would exjMJse at the appropriate time. Since it originated with Ayub’s 
own Foreign Minister, people accepted the rumours without question. 
If Ayub had alienated the masses during the elections, he now lost the 
support of the armed forces. Had the army really scored any victories in 
the field they would have got rid of Ayub without hesitation. But the 
generals knew that their Supreme Commander had not surrendered 
anything which they themselves had not lost on the ground. 

Ayub never forgave himself for his failure, and never blamed anyone 
else. He slumped into a prolonged spell of depression while Bhutto 
turned himself into a defender of national interests. Ayub’s senior 
military officers went about telling their colleagues in the messes that 
the CiHO had drawn up a masterly strategy to conduct a long war but 
Ayub had ‘funked’ as he did not want to run the risk of losing power. 
The man who had come as a ‘saviour’ in 1958 was now an autocrat who 
had failed his people in their moment of trial. The regime survived 
Tashkent because its major opponents within the system, namely, the 
army and the foreign ministry, were both in a vulnerable, if not culpable, 
position. The war convinced Ea.st Pakistan that it must learn to survive 
on its own. Sheikh Mujib, the President of the Awami League, launched 
his six-point programme in 1966 demanding complete autonomy for the 
province. Bhutto, after resigning from the government, .set up his own 
People's Party, drawing support from students, urban professionals and 
industrial workers. I'he stage was being set for a final confrontation 
between Ayub and the democratic forces, but the situation remained 
well under control throughout 1966-7. 

Two other decisions had far-reaching implications for Ayub. He 
served notice on the US in April 1968 terminating the lease for the 
communications base in Peshawar. (The notorious U2 aircraft, piloted 
by Garry Powers, took off from this base and was shot down over the 
Soviet Union. Khrushchev told foreign correspondents in Moscow that 
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he had drawn a red circle around Peshawar.) This came as a complete 
surprise to the US Administration, and when, immediately after the 
notice was served. Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin visited Pakistan, this 
caused further concern in Washington. 

About this time Ayub decided to go ahead with the construction of 
the Sinkiang Road despite the opposition of his own Commander-in- 
Chief who pleaded that the army engineers could not complete the job 
without taking undue risk of loss of life. A Chinese delegation came to 
Pakistan and offered to undertake the road works in areas which the 
Pakistani engineers considered hazardous. Ayub accepted the offer 
much to the annoyance of the Americans. After that the Americans saw 
no reason to support Ayub who responded by declaring that he wanted 
the Americans as ‘friends not masters’. The most ‘allied-ally’ of the 
United States in Asia had turned ‘radical’ through contact with the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Ayub’s Illness 

A single incident changed the domestic situation dramatically. In 
January 1968, Ayub, aged 61, was stricken by a heart attack followed by 
a relapse. The news of his critical illness became known and a spate of 
wild rumours engulfed the country. Ayub’s temporary absence created 
a vacuum which exposed the ineffectiveness of the institutions he had 
created. The constitution did contain certain provisions to regulate 
succession but these provisions were never invoked. An attempt was 
made to fill the vacuum by a prolonged celebration of Ayub’s ‘Decade 
of Reforms’, but this proved wholly counter-productive. 

The President’s house was cordoned off and the Commander-in- 
Chief, General Yahya Khan, set up a private command-post there in 
order to stay in touch with developments. Under his instructions, all 
contact between the ‘dying’ President and his political and civilian 
associates was terminated. Miraculously, Ayub recovered after two 
weeks and Yahya and his officers returned to the barracks. No one in 
the country knew of this unofficial coup d'etat. Ayub was never the same 
man again and though he returned to his normal routine after a few 
months the generals did not quite forget the taste of power they had 
briefly savoured. They also knew that Ayub would not be able to go 
through the strain of another election in 196^70. The cycle had turned 
full circle and the country was back at the point when Mirza and Ayub 
were considering the promulgation of martial law to avoid the hazards 
of general elections in 1958, 
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Popular Agitatioa 

The country came into the grip of a violent agitation which spread like 
wildfire in major cities in January 1969. It is important to remember 
that Ayub was finishing his second term and the next elections were due 
to be held towards the end of the year. Ayub’s health would not have 
permitted him to seek a third term. The generals had not developed any 
respect for politics or politicians and their fear was that if the Bengalis 
under Sheikh Mujibur Rahman came to power through election the 
shape and structure of the armed forces might be drastically changed. 
Was there any collusion between the army and some of the West 
Pakistani politicians at this stage? If the army did not start the agitation, 
there is little evidence that it did anything to stop it. 

in November 1968 there was a clash between the police and Bhutto 
supporters outside a polytechnic in Rawalpindi. One student was killed 
and that spark ignited a conflagration. A few days later two 
shots were fired at Ayub in a public meeting in Peshawar. Ayub e.scaped 
and Bhutto and several other opposition leaders were arrested. A few 
months earlier Sheikh Mujib and some of his. associates had been 
arrested and were undergoing a trial on charges of conspiracy to bring 
about the secession of East Pakistan. The investigation into what came 
to be known as the Agartala Conspiracy case had been conducted 
throughout by the army. Many of the accused were junior officers of the 
army, the air force and the navy. The investigation had not revealed any 
direct link between Sheikh Mujib and the other conspirators, but Yahya 
insisted that Sheikh Mujib should be shown as the principal accused. 
Ayub was persuaded by the author to exclude Sheikh Mujib’s name and 
the first published list of the accused did not contain his name. A few 
days later Yahya managed to get Mujib’s name added to the list and 
what would have been a matter for a court martial became a case of 
historic importance. Public support for Sheikh Mujib assumed massive 
dimensions as East Pakistan was rocked by demonstrations. The 
administration was deeply demoralised and became ineffective, particu¬ 
larly because the armed forces made no move to come to its assistance. 
Ayub now turned to the politicians in the hope of negotiating some 
agreement which might create orderly aindilions in which to hold the 
next elections. 

The generals did not put any obstacle in the way of political 
negotiations. Yahya urged Ayub ‘to go through the process’. The armed 
forces kept out of the way of the agitators on the plea that it was no 
business of the army to interfere in political matters. Whenever the 
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administration called upon the army for assistance, it was provided as a 
matter of form, but the army did not engage the rioters at any point. This 
was enough for the politicians to go on stoking the Hre. Ayub intended 
that a few selected towns should be put under martial law to bring the 
situation under control. This had been done on earlier occasions with 
great effect. The generals demurred and advised him against it. By then, 
Yahya had persuaded most of Ayub’s ministers not to support such a 
course of action as it would create hostility between the army and the 
crowds. 


Political Breakdown 

Ayub turned to the politicians in the hope that he might evolve some 
workable constitutional alternative. If he did not succeed he could at 
least say with a clear conscience that he had exhausted all political and 
constitutional possibilities and was calling upon the Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the army to take over as a last resort. Throughout the crisis 
Ayub kept wavering between these two alternatives. He would 
sometimes become impatient with the politicians and almost abandon 
the field to the army, and then wonder whether he had given enough 
time to the politicians to resolve their differences. His dilemma was 
acute because he knew that the generals were getting impatient and the 
politicians did not seem to realise that all they had was a fleeting 
opportunity. The clock was ticking away—inexorably. 

Between I February 1969, when Ayub announced his intention to 
invite responsible political parties for talks and indicated that he would 
have ‘no hesitation in agreeing to any settlement that is arrived at 
through mutual discussion’,** and 25 March 1969, when he asked 
General Yahya to take over the affairs of the country, events moved 
with such rapidity toward a climax that they are best conveyed as the 
author recorded them at the time. 

5 February 1969. Ayub invited Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, convenor 
of the Democratic Action Committee (DAC) (the alliance of eight 
opposition parties) to a Round Table Conference (RTC) where the 
political problems which were agitating the people, mainly the right of 
direct franchise, should be resolved. He left it to Nawabzada to choose 
his representatives. Earlier Ayub had deputed Khwaja Shahabuddin to 


“ Pakistan Observer (Dacca) 6 Febniaiy 1969. 
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ascertain the opposition’s likely response to his invitation. Khwaja told 
Ayub that DAC would come to the RTC with two demands on which 
there was informal agreement: i) direct elections on the basis of adult 
franchise, and ii) a parliamentary form of government. All the other 
issues would be left to the representatives of the people to decide after 
the elections. 

to February 1969. Ayub was in Dacca. Nawabzada came to see him a 
week before the RTC was due to open. He said that the DAC was 
having difficulties in nominating its representatives and could not come 
to the conference unless a number of preconditions were fulfilled by the 
government. These preconditions were that the government should 
withdraw the state of emergency—the country had been under a state of 
emergency since the 1965 war with India—withdraw all restrictions on 
political activity, and release all the students who had been arrested. 
Once these conditions were fulfilled, the opposition should be able to 
agree on the necessary constitutional amendments to be introduced in a 
specially convened session of the national assembly in March 1969. 
Ayub’s worst fears were proving to be true. Before Ayub invited the 
opposition leaders to the conference he said: ‘When the time comes 
they will fail to deliver their end of the bargain. It will all turn into a 
scuttle and they will go on making new demands after every concession’. 
He continued to hope that if by some miracle the agitation should 
subside he would set the stage to bring in a popularly elected 
government. The implication was clear that if that did not happen he 
would call in the army. 

/2 February 1969. Ayub said: ‘1 am beginning to feel that this marching 
up and down the country by the students is affecting the life of the 
country. Wc have to come down hard on the people. I am just waiting 
for the parleys. A beginning has to be made in two or three cities. Today 
was the day to do it. Parleys are alright but time is running out. My belief 
is that wc are losing grip. The time is now coming for partial martial law. 
They arc preparing for civil war and we are thinking of elections’. About 
this time Ayub started worrying about his personal safety. He asked: 
‘Do you think these fellows will be malicious toward me?’ The army 
intelligence was obviously feeding him with information to demoralise 
him and to weaken his resolve. 

14 February 1969. Ayub decided to end the state of emergency. He 
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could see his constitutional scheme coming unravelled. The growing 
demands of the opposition, he said, would lead to the dissolution of One 
Unit,** and, after that, the only way East and West Pakistan could stay 
together would be on the basis of a loose federation. He feared that the 
shape of the country would undergo a drastic change; 'Either my system 
should be allowed to work or every region will demand complete 
independence’. 

15 February 1969. The law and order situation in East Pakistan 
deteriorated after an incident when two of the Agartala pri.soners under 
trial rushed the army guards and one of the prisoners was killed in the 
encounter. Sheikh Mujib had earlier agreed to join the parleys if 
released on parole; he now insisted that the government withdraw the 
case against him. Ayub said he would not 'compound felony' and 
regretted having ever started ‘this charade of negotiations’. He was not 
anxious, he said, to hang on to office but he ‘could not leave the field to 
the extremists’. He would sooner call in the army than allow the 
politicians to ruin the country. 

17 February 1969. Ayub had a meeting at his house with his Defence 
Minister, Admiral A R Khan, and the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, General Yahya Khan. Together they decided to grant a pardon 
to Sheikh Mujib and his associates and to withdraw the Agartala case, 
but no one was sure whether this would persuade Mujib to come to the 
conference. Ayub looked deathly pale as he entered the cabinet room 
where ministers and officials were waiting for him. He asked the 
officials to withdraw because he wished to discuss political matters. A 
little later Yahya was summoned to the meeting. Khwaja Shahahuddin 
who came out of the meeting to telephone someone said: ‘They are 
committing a great mistake. This is a betrayal of the country’. He was 
referring to the support which Ayub’s Ministers were giving to General 
Yahya in his refusal to put the centres of agitation under martial law. 

20 February 1969. Ayub called Khwaja Shahahuddin, S M Zafar, the 
Law Minister, and the three service chiefs. General Yahya, Admiral 
Ahsan and Air Marshal Nur Khan, to a meeting at which it was agreed 
that although promulgation of martial law throughout the country was 
unavoidable, it was still necessary to make another effort to have a 
dialogue with the opposition. 

" See note on p 121. 
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2J February 1969. Ayub said: ‘This country has become a madhouse. If 
there was a chance of saving the situation I would face it but I can see no 
chance whatever. Making some changes here and there will make no 
difference. My political party is nowhere to be seen. I have had a lot of 
advice and now I have come to a decision. This decision is not open to 
discussion. 1 think I must quit. It is the only answer*. Ayub thought that 
by removing him.self from the scene he would help the politicians to find 
some alternative to the 1962 constitution. 

21 February 1969. Ayub recorded his speech, which was broadcast in 
the afternoon, announcing his decision not to be a candidate in the next 
elections.*® 'Fhe politicians were stunned. They had been working on the 
assumption that Ayub would never give up office voluntarily and their 
whole strategy was based on antagonism toward Ayub. Once Ayub had 
been disarmed it became the responsibility of the politicians to bring 
about orderly change in the country. All conceivable pre-conditions 
having been fulfilled, DAC decided to come to the conference without 
having worked out any agreement among themselves on any constitu¬ 
tional issue. 

Ayub wanted the opposition to agree on one demand—‘Direct adult 
franchise’—and to leave all the other issues to be resolved by the 
national assembly after elections. He conveyed to the opposition his 
willingness to accept this demand. He was even willing to revert to the 
parliamentary system. He seemed determined seriously to explore the 
jxrlitical possibilities and to evolve some workable arrangement for the 
transfer of power. Deep down he still had the feeling that nothing would 
come out of his efforts; ‘Time is running out,’ he said, ‘There is no 
administration left in East Pakistan. Trains are being derailed and 
attacked in .Sind. How long can this be allowed to go on?’ (The RTC due 
to meet on 17 February finally met on 23 February only to adjourn till 
10 March. DAC, unable to nominate even its members, was 
represented by its convenor who asked for time to come to the 
conference with some agreed demands.) 

10 March 1969. The Round Tabic Conference opened on time, Ayub 
had prepared his address with great earnestness of purpose. Yahya saw 
Ayub before the conference and told him that guns were selling in East 
Pakistan at Rs. 40/- a piece. He thought the parleys would prove useless. 


'* I’likisuin l)hsm’er (Dacca) 22 Fchruary IW*). 
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He saw no advantage in convening the national assembly: ‘That would 
take too much time and make our job more difficult’. He insisted that if 
law and order was not restored and the politicians continued to agitate 
then the President should be free to act: ‘It cannot be a matter of 
months, maybe weeks or days. You should put the onus on the 
opposition’. He added in Urdu: ‘You complete it, sir, (meaning the 
talks), and then give us the orders, we will do the job’. The 
Commander-in-Chief had clearly come to warn Ayub on the eve of the 
conference that the army was getting impatient. 

Ayub returned from the first session of the conference looking 
depressed and forlorn. He said that the opposition appeared to agree on 
three points: a) direct suffrage; b) a federal parliamentary system; and 
c) the grant of autonomy to the regions. In his speech Ayub concen¬ 
trated on the deteriorating law and order situation and observed that ‘all 
civil and constitutional authority was breaking down and my powers will 
be coming to an end’. He hoped that the politicians understood the 
message. 


14 March 1969. Nothing came out of the conference. The politicians 
proved as helpless as Ayub. Even collectively they were not in a position 
to control the situation. There was many an acrimonious exchange 
during the conference. Every leader delivered his set of demands and 
not one word of moderation or conciliation was offered. Ayub 
remarked; ‘They thought I was God Almighty. Each one of them 
presented his demands thinking 1 could grant them. If all their demands 
were met we would be left with no Pakistan’. In his concluding address, 
Ayub gave his summary and analysis of the discussion during the 
conference: he told them that it was clear that there was no agreement 
among the opposition parties over the details of a federal parliamentary 
system or the measure of regional autonomy; the leaders of the various 
parties had given their own interpretation of autonomy, each adding a 
number of additional demands, including the demand for the dismantl¬ 
ing of One Unit'® and the transfer of all subjects to the provinces except 
defence, foreign affairs, and currency (subject to certain conditions). 
ITiere was also the demand that the federal assembly should be elected 


llic lour provinces of West Pakistan were .amalgamated into One Unit in 1955 to establish the 
principle of parity of representation between East and West Pakistan. The smaller provinces. 
Sind, Baluchistan, and North West Frontier never accepted this arrangernent. One Unit was 
disbanded soon after Ayub's exit. 
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on the basis of overall population and not on the existing basis of a parity 
between East and West Pakistan. Some of the leaders wanted to deny 
the federal government any tax-levying authority and argued that each 
province in the federation should have separate external trade accounts 
and separate fiscal and monetary policies. This view of the federal 
system had been opposed by other leaders who wanted to retain the 
basis of parity and the existing distribution of powers between the 
centre and the provinces until such time as the directly-elected 
representatives of the people had had an opportunity to decide these " 
matters. 

Ayub said he had no power to accede to the demands put forward by 
various leaders. Since they had not been elected they were not yet in a 
position to accept or reject the demands raised in the conference. Ayub 
concluded that there was a general consensus on two points: a) that the 
rcprc.scntativcs of the people should be elected on the basis of direct 
adult franchise; and b) that Pakistan should be governed under a 
parliamentary system. He accepted the first point which was precise and 
could be referred to the national assembly for adoption. The second 
needed to be discussed In detail, but he agreed ‘to move the assembly to 
make the necessary amendments to the existing constitution to convert 
it into a federal parliamentary system without disturbing the basis of 
parity and the existing distribution of powers between the centre and i 
the provinces until such time as the directly-elected representatives of I 
the people had had an opportunity to decide these matters’.” Ayub | 
urged the opposition leaders not to waste their energies in mutual 
recrimination and appealed to them to come forward and ‘face the 
problems jointly and manfully’. The forces of disorder had to be 
brought under control and he called upon the conference ‘to offer 
collective resistance to the forces of agitation and disruption’. Ayub 
used the words ‘jointly’ and ‘collectively’ as an open invitation to the 
opposition to join a national government. The invitation was not even 
acknowledged. The conference broke up in confusion with Sheikh 
Mujib announcing his decision to quit the Democratic Action Com¬ 
mittee. 


17 March 196^. Ayub was now clear in his mind that the country could 
not be governed e.xcept under martial law. 


" Ayiih's speech at the eoneliidinn session of the RI'C. Duwn (Kuruehi) 14 March 1969. 
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20 March 1969. Ayub said, ‘We must promulgate martial law. Now it is 
for the professionals to decide how and when it should be done. Time is 
of the essence. People have to be brought back to sanity. I have done my 
best. 1 believe the country has made a tremendous advance in spite of 
what others might say’. 

21 March 1969. Ayub had prepared a memorandum of instructions 
for Yahya who, maintaining a posture of humility and loyalty, had 
convinced him that he would faithfully carry out his orders and seek his 
guidance in all matters after the promulgation of martial law. Press 
reports showed that the agitation was subsiding. Ayub desperately 
swung back to his political option and asked .some of his colleagues to go 
and talk to Yahya and suggest to him that the introduction of martial law 
be postponed. 

Two of Ayub’s cabinet ministers. Admiral A R Khan and S M Zafar, 
the Defence Secretary Ghiasuddin Ahmed and the author met Yahya in 
his office. ‘What is this?’ he asked, ‘A civiliancoup d’itatT The legal and 
constitutional implications of military intervention at a time when the 
civilian government was in control were explained to him. He rejected 
the suggestion that it was no part of his duty to replace a civilian 
government: ‘I cannot worry about the niceties of law when the country 
is burning’. He said that if martial law was not imposed immediately ‘the 
integrity of the armed forces will be severely undermined’. The 
President must step aside so that the timing and phasing of martial law 
could be determined. He warned that if there was any further delay 
“some mad-cap in the army’ might exploit the situation. 

25 March 1969. Ayub’s last day in office. Ayub went over the draft of 
his farewell speech and his letter to the commander-in-chief: ‘My 
language should not be sloppy. It should be firm’ he said. He approved 
the two drafts after some changes and additions. He then got up and 
started strolling up and down the lawn with his hands in his pockets. 

The Inevitability of Failure 

To revert to the three problems Ayub had inherited, ie a) Islam, b) 
democratic institutions, and c) centre-state relations. The solution 
which Ayub provided in his 1962 Constitution never found popular 
acceptance. Initial scepticism turned into hostility when people saw the 
constitution being manipulated to serve political ends. He seriously 
underestimated the influence of the Ulema. Since Pakistan was created 
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on the basis of IsJam, ihcVlema claimed that they had the right to define 
the fundamental elements of an Islamic constitution for the country: 
‘This was a position which neither the people nor I f Ayub] was prepared 
to accept, opposed as it was to the fundamental democratic principle 
that all authority must vest in the people.’ Ayub’s view was that the 
establishment of Pakistan was the result of a movement ‘guided by the 
enlightened classes under the leadership of a man who was the symbol 
of Western education.’“* He decided to ignore the Ulema and pro¬ 
ceeded to implement his programme of development and modernisa¬ 
tion almost single-handed. 

The Ulema felt robbed of their sphere of influence when he decided to 
introduce the family laws to regulate divorce and marriage. They 
depicted Ayuh as a person who was trying to interfere with the 
fundamental tenets of Islam. Ayub did win a fair amount of support 
among the educated Muslim women but he alienated most of the 
tratlitional religious circles. Ayub wanted Islam to serve as a vehicle of 
progress but his insistence that Islamic principles must be interpreted in 
the light of contemporary realities created great misgivings in orthodox 
eirelcs. The Ulema opposed him every inch of the way. 

Ayub’s opinion that one needs a cold climate and a phlegmatic 
temperament to run such a sophisticated .system as Western democracy 
caused much amusement. No one was prepared to accept that in the 
elimalic conditions of Pakistan, direct voting on the basis of universal 
suffrage would he a sweaty and uncomfortable business. After all, the 
people had, without being blessed with a phlegmatic temperament, and 
in the blistering summer months of 1946, voted for Pakistan and it was 
(heir vote that brought Pakistan into existence. They had created a 
country through the magic of the ballot box—a unique experience in 
their history. They would not allow their franchise to be restricted or 
infringed. Yes. the demagogues and the politician did exploit them but 
(hey would still not allow anyone to rob them of their right to vote. 
Hvery argument that Ayub used to justify his Basic Democracies and 
indirect elections was taken as an affront to the intelligence and 
integrity of the masses. 'Fhc five-member Franchise Commission, with 
the Chief Flection Commissioner Akhtcr Husain as its chairman which 
Ayub appointed in 1962 unanimously rejected Ayub’s electoral system 
as neither efficacious nor appropriate. The Commission recommended 


.‘Vviih Khan, Fru'iitis Nat Musters, up. eil ., pp 203-4. 
'•ihiii, p 210. 
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that members of the national and provincial assemblies should be 
directly elected on the basis of universal adult franchise. The Com¬ 
mission also noted that when the BDs were created ‘it was not known to 
the public that the elected members thereof would be given the 
exclusive right to elect members of the assemblies and the President’." 
A committee of officials headed by Ayub’s Principal Secretary, N A 
Faruqi, which examined the report dismissed all its recommendations 
without much ado. 

Ayul?’s emphasis on a strong central government under the control of 
a resolute and courageous President struck the people as nothing but a 
device to perpetuate personal rule. They had accepted the imposition of 
martial law in 1958 in the hope that they would get the right to exercise 
their vote but when they found that their right to vote was being 
subjected to restrictions they rebelled against the arrangement. 

Perhaps the most serious failing was Ayub’s refusal to recognise the 
importance that the provinces attached to ‘autonomy’. The provinces 
had been promised full autonomy, even sovereignty during the struggle 
for Pakistan. Ayub required them to accept a position of complete 
subservience to the central government, a proposition which the 
provinces totally rejected. Under the Ayub system, East Pakistan 
(which represented the majority population of the country) had no real 
share in political power. The .same was true of the minority provinces of 
West Pakistan. As the Ayub system developed, pt)wer became concen¬ 
trated not just in the centre but in one province—the Punjab. It was the 
Punjabi army, and the Punjabi bureaucracy that governed the country. 
The Bengalis, the Sindhis, the Baluchis and the Pathans had little say in 
the affairs of the state. 

The Ayub arrangement lasted as long as it had the support of the 
army. After the 1965 war the generals began to distance themselves 
from their supreme commander. For reasons that we have noted, Ayub 
survived the war and its embarrassing aftermath, but after his illness in 
1968 the generals decided that they had to take over command of 
the country to protect their interests. One of their major worries was 
that if elections were held according to schedule in 1969-70, they would 
be consigned to subordination for ever. Had Ayub accepted the popular 
demand for direct elections on the basis of universal suffrage after his 
re-election in 1965, he could have eliminated the possibility of a 


* Report of the Franchise Commission. Oovcrnmenl of Pakistan, IS February 19fi3. Paragraph 
11 . 
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reversion to martial law, but he missed that opportunity. As a result, the 
country was left exposed to an uncertain future. By the time Ayub 
conceded the popular demand for direct elections and a parliamentary 
form of government, he had lost the power to bring about the necessary 
transition from authoritarian to popular rule. 

Political institutions must reflect the existing distribution of power 
and. assimilate new social forces; they must separate political and 
bureaucratic functions and regulate political succession. Ayub’s institu¬ 
tions, rooted as they were in a personal and essentially authoritarian 
system, throughout remained subservient to the central bureaucracy 
and never acquired an independent existence of their own nor did they 
provide for orderly succession. Instead of separating political functions 
from bureaucratic agencies, the Basic Democracies made politics 
subordinate to the administration. Since the traditional political parties 
were banned, the bureaucracy acquired a dominant political role and 
served as the regime’s principal executive agency with force as its 
ultimate sanction. When that sanction was withdrawn, the regime 
collapsed: the bureaucratic apparatus alone could not contain popular 
agitation. The regime extended the powers of the bureaucracy to 
restrict the field of politics; it ended up by politicising even those areas 
and groups which normally avoided getting embroiled in political 
activity. They were compelled to organise themselves to resist the 
administrative inroads into their areas of influence. The Ulema felt 
threatened by Ayub's secular constitution and his Family Laws and so 
they converted the pulpit into a political platform against him. The press 
laws had brought the journalists under the control of the government 
anil the law reforms gave the administration a greater hold over the 
legal profession (even the judges were interviewed by the Governors 
and the President before their appointment); the lawyers and the 
journalists organised themselves to agitate against the intrusion of the 
bureaucracy into their professions. 

The politicians who swung back into political life in 1968 had 
remained in isolation for too long to have built any constituency of theii 
own. When the popular agitation erupted against Ayub in January 1969 
it gave the politicians a street mandate to respond to the mob but they 
never had the means or the authority to control or direct the mob. That 
is what made it impossible for them to come to any agreement on any of 
the national issues. Each one of them wanted desperately to extract 
some concession from Ayub in order to return home with a trophy to 
display. The Ulema wanted Ayub to withdraw the Family I^ws so that 
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they could go back to their congregations and build a political base for 
themselves. The Pathan, Baluchi and Sindhi leaders wanted Ayub to 
dismember One Unit so they could tell their lobbies that they had won 
them back their provinces. The Bengalis wanted Ayub to submit to their 
demand of full autonomy so that the crowds in East Pakistan could be 
assured they had at last been liberated from the domination of West 
Pakistan. When Ayub expressed his willingness to concede the demand 
for direct elections on the basis of adult franchise and a parliamentary 
system of government, the politicians were not too excited because they 
knew that that was a victory of the crowd for which none of them could 
claim any credit. Hence their inability to support Ayub in creating 
peaceful conditions in the country to hold fresh elections to bring about 
orderly succession. Had these leaders been able to operate freely during 
the years preceding the crisis they might have developed a political 
programme and built some support around it. When they emerged from 
the hibernation they were all leaders without a following and they had 
no option but to align themselves with some lobby or pressure group. 
Towards the end, the crowd wanted nothing other than the expulsion of 
Ayub and the end of ail his institutions and reforms. The slogans of 
parliamentary democracy and adult franchise were vociferously 
chanted but the termination of the Ayub regime was what the people 
really wanted. Once Ayub was out, they forgot all about democracy and 
martial law was promulgated without a shot being fired. The crowds 
were too busy celebrating the downfall of Ayub to notice that all 
prospects of democracy had disappeared with him. 

Some of the political leaders later grumbled that Ayub should have 
handed over power to the Speaker of the national assembly in 
accordance with the 1962 constitution. But they knew that the 
sucession clause in the constitution was a paper provision. The 
Ayub arrangement failed because it was fundamentally flawed. Under 
his system the people had no direct say or responsibility, yet all the 
reforms he introduced depended for their implementation on the 
participation of the people. This created a major contradiction: 
politically the people had no voice in the government but in all other 
spheres which Ayub wanted to reform he had to rely on their willing 
support. A politically alienated people could hardly act as dynamic 
participants in progress. Many of Ayub's policies and reforms produced 
beneficial results but the people were passive recipients of presidential 
largess. All economic policies and reforms were handed down to them 
as five year plans or annual programmes, they had no role in their 
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conception or formuJation. Any respect or confidence that the people 
might have developed in the 1962 constitution was eroded by 
unnecessary manipulation of the constitutional scheme. There was no 
provision in the constitution which could not be amended if it served 
the interests of Ayub and his party. And, to obtain the three-fourths 
majority support in the legislature for the passage of a constitutional 
amendment, the regime employed the same questionable means which 
had earlier brought parliamentary governments into disrepute. The 
ruling party wa.s a pr<xluct of official patronage and never developed 
any links with the people. Ayub pushed the army back to the barracks 
and ‘civilianised’ his government without ever being able to ‘demo¬ 
cratise’ it. 

We have seen how Ayub lost the support of the army which was his 
real constituency. The generals were concerned by the stoppage of 
supplies of US arms in 1965. The continuing ban over the years had 
turned their concern into deep anxiety. They saw the military machine 
being run down without getting any replacements and spare parts. They 
felt that so long as Ayub remained in power the Americans would not 
change their policy toward Pakistan. Yahya had tried to win US 
goodwill by obstructing the completion of the Sinkiang Road but he was 
overruled by Ayub. There is no evidence that the Americans actually 
encouraged the generals or some Pakistani politicians to topple the 
Ayub regime, but American officials never concealed their disappoint¬ 
ment that Ayub—one of their trusted generals—should have taken a 
strong independent stand opposed to US interests as he did in 1962 
during the India-Chinu war. Ayub’sexit must have given the Americans 
great satisfaction and in Yahya they found a much more congenial and 
submissive associate. 

There was no single cause of Ayub’s failure. His loss of health created 
a sense of political vacuum which only demonstrated that no one 
believed that his system of Basic Democracies could survive him. The 
loss of American support did not damage him though it gave the 
generals an excuse to intervene. Had his health not been impaired Ayub 
might have survived a few more years but his system could not have 
lasted indefinitely. The system lacked an in-built arrangement to bring 
the people into full participation in the political iifffairs of the country 
over a period of time. Nor did the provinces see any prospect of 
achieving an autonomous status to manage their own affairs. This was 
totally unacceptable to East Pakistan. The system collapsed because it 
was anachronistic, and no amount of reforms or economic development 
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could reconcile the people to their profound sense of loss of funda¬ 
mental rights and freedoms. 

Authoritarian rule, whatever its form, produces among the people a 
profound sense of loss of their rights and freedoms and compels them to 
live under fear. They lead a life devoid of spontaneity and innovation, 
robbed of all opportunity of creative development. The main casualty of 
authoritarian rule is the political process and once the political process is 
paralysed people lose optimism and hope. In the end, they see no 
alternative to authoritarian rule. But the sweep of history is against all 
forms of authoritarian rule. 

Tlie ultimate end of military rule is a wasteland where nothing grows. 
Military rulers might strive with the best of intention to create a better 
life for their subjects but they leave behind ‘barren and ungrateful 
sands’. 


Postscript 

Ayub bequeathed the three problems he had inherited to his successor 
unresolved. Yahya decided to create a constituent assembly through 
general elections on the basis of direct adult franchise. He dissolved 
One Unit and accepted Hast Pakistan’s demand that representation in 
the assembly should be on the basis of population. However, when he 
was confronted with the results of the elections a year later, which gave 
East Pakistan’s Awami League a clear majority, he refused to convene 
the assembly. East Pakistan rose in revolt and Yahya decided to 
subjugate the civilian population by force giving India an opportunity to 
intervene on behalf of the Bengalis. The Pakistan army surrendered and 
some 90,000 soldiers wound up as prisoners of war in India. Pakistan 
split apart and East Pakistan emerged as the sovereign state of 
Bangladesh. The four provinces of West Pakistan now became Paki.s- 
tan—contiguous and compact. Bhutto whose party had won the largest 
number of assembly seats in the former West Pakistan, was swom-in as 
President and Chief Martial Law Administrator, the first civilian ever to 
hold the office. He convened what was left of the assembly—the West 
Pakistan section—and produced in 1973 a constitution which was an 
adaptation of the 1956 version but had the merit of popular sanction. 

With East Pakistan gone and the generals in disgrace, Pakistan 
appeared to have found a constitutional scheme which provided an 
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acceptable solution to the three problems. The smaller provinces, 
particularly Baluchistan and the North Western Frontier Province, 
were not entirely happy with the distribution of powers between the 
centre and the prtwinccs but they accepted the arrangement under the 
trauma of Bast Pakistan’s separation and the threat of further disinte¬ 
gration of the country. The constitution was subvented after only four 
years and the generals were back, this time riding the crest of an Islamic 
wave after Bhutto had been swept out of power following allegations of 
large-scale rigging of votes in the 1977 elections. 

'Hie present regime under General Zia ul-Haq has been ruling the 
country for the lasBcight years by decree. As self-appointed President 
and Chief Martial Law Administrator he is the sole law-giver with 
absolute executive powers. The constitution is technically held in 
abeyance though effectively abrogated. 'I'hc political process has been 
paralysed and all political activity is prohibited. The press is under rigid 
control and no means of expression arc available to dissent except the 
silence of the heart. The regime is operating a mutilated and highly 
regressive version of the Ayub system with one great difference—it has 
arrogated to itself the responsibility of converting Pakistan into an 
Islamic state without defining the nature of such a state. The generals 
believe that the answer to the three questions which have so far defied 
solution and indeed to every other problem of Pakistan lies in Islam. 
()ne has only to wait for the answer. In the meantime people must forget 
about Western notions of democracy and the provinces should abjure 
all claims of autonomy for there is no room for autonomous constituent 
regions nor any place for opposition political parties in an Islamic state, 
or so they claim. The Islamic reforms introduced by General Zia ul-Haq 
have reawakened dormant theological differences and sharpened 
sectarian tensions while releasing all kinds of obscurantist forces. The 
existing judicial system has been turned into a judicial ‘troika’ with the 
introduction of Islamic courts and the continuance of military courts. 
The regime is confident that it has enough force at its command to put 
down any agitation—this was convincingly demonstrated when a 
popular movement for the restoration of democracy starting in the 
province of Sind was ruthlessly suppressed during the summer of 1984. 
I’he generals argue that Ayub failed because he had to contend with the 
opposition in hast Pakistan which presented serious logistical problems. 
Now every part of Pakistan is within the reach of the army and all types 
of miscreants and disruptionists can be easily eliminated. The regime 
also has the support of various religious groups which have all come to 
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acquire considerable importance and influence (reflecting on the years 
of army rule in Argentina, President Radi Alfonsfn says that all those 
groups which cannot hope to come to power through democratic 
elections become the natural allies of the army to preserve their own 
interests)/ 

There is no evidence that the people are reconciled to the loss of their 
fundamental human and democratic rights despite all the promises of an 
Islamic utopia. They demand elections under the 1973 constitution. 
The regime has promised them a restricted form of elections before 
March 1985, but on a no-party basis. The smaller provinces, particularly 
Sind and Baluchistan, have a profound sense of alienation. Ihe political 
environment is one of depression, fear and growing insecurity. Will the 
present arrangement hold, with the three unanswered questions 
becoming more acute and urgent? Will military rule voluntarily turn 
itself into a democratic form of government acceptable to the people? 
Will General Zia succeed where Field Marshal Ayub, with his pas.sion 
for Pakistan, failed? Time alone will show but the verdict of history is 
unmistakable. 


• See author’s interview with President Rati! Alfonsin in this issue, pp 1-7. 
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A Note on the Military and 
Social Science Theory 


In the late 195()s and early 1960s many Western observers of world 
affairs expressed considerable optimism about the prospects for democ¬ 
racy in what were described as the ‘underdeveloped’ regions of the 
world. Newly decolonised states had emerged adopting the principle of 
representative rule, and in Latin America long-standing personal 
dictatorships had given way to elected governments.’ The primary 
threat to democracy in the world was viewed as coming from the Soviet 
Union; the United States and its allies sought to counter that threat by 
instituting a policy which combined containment with large-scale 
economic and technical assistance. It was assumed that assistance would 
lead to economic progress, dimming the appeals of eommunism and 
strengthening the prospects for democracy.* 

A quarter of a century later It is clear that the earlier optimism was 
unfounded. Some countries in what became known as the Third World, 
notably in Last Asia and Latin America, did experience extraordinary 
economic growth and industrialisation, but economic progress has not 
been associated with the development of democratic institutions. 
Indeetl, in his path-breaking work on bureaucratic authoritarianism in 
Latin America, which has influenced .some of the work being done on 
liast Asia, Guillermo O’Donnell has argued that large-scale heavy 
industrialisation and economic development may, in fact, be associated 
with military take-overs, rather than the blossoming of representative 
institutions.* Nor have socialist formulae been particularly successful in 

' I iir.i sluil> nil I aliii AiiiiTii’.i aflcclinglhisoptimiMn -.ce r;u) S/ulc, Twili)’hlrtj'llu- Atou/.i, New 
Ynili, I'l.iL'cir, 

' An iiitliii'iili:il sliidv wliidi nigui-il thal moik'niiialioii would lead to democracy was Daniel 
I enter, //re I'lmifift nf rriulilKituil Stnii-lv. New Vork; The t'rec Prcv>, IV.SS. For an cxccJIcttl 
stiidv noting the political assumptions ot US foreipii aid policy, sec Rohert Packenham, Liheriil 
\rniriui mill ihi‘ Tliiiil Worht. Princeton. New Jersey: Princeton University Press, Idy.V The 
iiii|>oi l.nil css.iy liy ScMiior Martin |.ipscl, ‘.Sonic social icquisites of democracy: economic 
development and polilic.d legitimacy', .tmouim I’olilitiil Si ii’iiir Kfview .S.Ml) March ly.Sf, 
contriliiilcd to the notion that economic development was associated in a unilinear fashion with 
dcmocralis.ition A host of studies was spawned by I.ipset's artielc. For a sampling, sec the 
\oliiincs liy J V Uillcspie and H A Ncsvold feds). Muiro-Quunlilative Anul\sis: Conflin, 
n,'ifli)liini’ni ti/itl Ih'inni riinimiiiti . Ueverly Mills, Calitornla: S.ige Publications, Id71 and 
Ch.irlcs Cmiddc ami Deane Ncubauer, Empirical Dcnuicralic Theorw Chicago: Markham 
Publishing Company, Idld). 

' (iiiillcrnio O'lJonncll, /;/ E.\laili> Hurocratuo Aulorilario , Buenos Aires: Fditorial Belgrano, 
l.t2 TWO 7(1) January IStHNISSN 0UJ-6.W/85. $1.25 
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either poorer or richer countries. Across the board, authoritarian rule 
became the norm, with governments headed by military men and/or 
military institutions constituting the most typical variant of that kind of 
regime. 

The rise of military regimes in the Third World coincided with the 
significant growth in political science of the sub-field of comparative 
politics, aimed at providing a ‘scientific’ explanation for political 
phenomena including differences in regime types. This literature sought 
to comprehend, rather than pass judgment on, complex political 
phenomena such as military rule. It dismissed works, primarily by 
historians, as naive for their condemnation of ‘ruthless’ military leaders 
on the assumption that the curbing of predatory militarism would lead 
to a strengthening of liberal institutions. Taking their cue from 
structural-functional schemes and social systems metaphors advanced 
by scholars such as Talcott Parsons, Gabriel Almond and David Easton, 
the revisionists held that military activity had to be understood as the 
result of basic societal imbalances which could only be corrected by 
changes in the underlying system.'* 

The landmark study was the classic work by S E Finer, The Man on 
Horseback. Finer argued that military intervention in politics could not 
be understood solely by reference to the military, though the propensity 
of the military to intervene could best be understood by examining the 
outlook and interests of military officers and institutions. Rather, 
military intervention in politics was inversely related to the level of a 
country’s political culture.* Samuel Huntington’s masterful treatment 
of the subject followed Finer's lead. For Huntington, military interven¬ 
tion in politics, or political disorder, is the direct result of the inability of 
a country’s political institutions to cope with the rising demands 


1082. An English version of his classic article is 'Rcfleclions on the patterns of change in the 
bureaucratic authoritarian state', 1.aim American Research Review 12(1) Winter 1978. For a 
discussion of his thesis, sec David Otllier (ed.). Uie New Aulhoriiarianism in Latin America. 
I’rinceton, New Jersey; Princeton University Press. 1979. Cross-national aggregate studies alsts 
i(ucstioncd the conclusion that economic development was related to democracy; see Phillips 
Cuiright, ‘National political development; measurement and analysis’ and Deane E Ncubauer 
'Some conditions of democracy’, in Cnuddc and Neuhaucr, limpirical Oemocratic Theorx.op cii. 
Hie direct association between economic development and military rule, however, has also been 
4uestioned; see (Ollier, Ihe New Aulhoriiarianism, op cit. 

' L N McAlister praised the advent of this ‘modem’ perspective, which he contrasted with a 
‘traditional’ one. Sec his ‘Recent research and writing on the role of the military in Ijtin 
America, /.atm American Research Review 2( I) Fall 1966. 

’ S F Finer, The Man on Horsehuck: The Role of the Mi/ilury m Tolilirs , London; Pall Mall, 1962 
and revised cdn., Harmondsworth; Peregrine, 1976. See al.so Finer’s cs.say ‘The Man on 
Horseback- 1974’, Armed Forces and Society (1) November 1974. 
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occasioned by political participation resulting from economic and social 
change. The exact role of the military varies, depending on the level of 
development of the country, with the military shifting, as participation 
rises, from the role of reformers to that of guardians of the social order.® 
Robin Luckham presents a sophisticated synthesis of the theoretical 
literature on the military by focusing on three dimensions; civilian 
institutions and their strengths and weaknesses; military institutions 
and the strength of their organisational resources; and the nature of 
military boundaries between the military establishment and the broader 
socio-political context. Drawing directly on Easton’s ‘system’ formula¬ 
tion he argues that ‘as both the military and civilian institutions increase 
in strength, the capacity of the military for domestic coercion 
decreases.'’ 

In this vein, scholars specialising in Latin America also sought to 
interpret military involvement in politics as a political process closely 
linked to broader contextual phenomena. Gino German! and Kalman 
Silvert argued that 'a widening of castrcnsic activities into other social 
domains implies a generally weakened and sick social system .. 
Similarly Theodore Wycoff noted that ‘the political role of the military 
is not a political disease; rather it is a symptom of a condition of political 
immaturity.’'* 

The emphasis on level of political culture, degree of institutionalisa¬ 
tion, or strength of the social system as explanations for military 
intervention in politics contributed, in turn, to a reinterpretation of the 
role of the military in the process of political development. Whereas the 

" S.iitiui-I RI I‘iililicul Onler in ( hanKiiiK SmieUes, New Haven: Yale Univeisity Press, 

A subsequent tlieoietieui Ireulmeiit which buiUlson lluntingJuii is Amos PerlmuHer, 77ie 
Mililiiry <inil I’nliiu \ in Moilrin I'linri, New llavcn’. Yale University Press, 1977. 

'■ A R Liiekli.im.' A enniparutive typeiUigy of civil-military relations'.OVn'crnmenfanrf Oppiisilion 
b( I) Wiiiler 1971. In this s;iine vein, Jacques van DiKirn notes. ‘In the ilcveinping countnes ... 
ulieie Isilli the leftilmiaey and the elfcetiveness of civilian governments arc comparatively low. 
niihtarv inleivenlioii occurs more frequently. Once the initial cnthusia.sm for independence has 
w.iiicil. the failure of the new civil authorities bceoities increasingly apparent and tinally the point 
IS iCiiclied where the army intervenes.'Sec'The military and the problem of legitimacy’, in Gwyn 
ll.iiries-Jeiilinis and Jacques van Diwrn feds), Ihe Military and the I’rohicm of /.cgilimncv. 
Iteverlv Hills, (',ililornia; Sage Publications, 197b. It should be noted that Luckham has moved 
away tioni the slruetural-funclioiiul perspective; see his 'Militarism and international depen¬ 
dence; .1 Ir.imework lor analysis', m Jose J Villannl (ed), Iran.inaiional CapiUiluni and National 
l>n'clopint'ni. Hassocks, .Sus.sex: Harvester Press, 1979. 

" Gino (ierniani and Kalman H Silvert,'Politics, social structure and military intervention in laitin 
America', .-Irc/ni'i’i i.uropfentw de Soaolo^ic 2(1) 19hl,p62. 

"Theodore Wyckotf, ’ I'he Role of the Military in Latin American Politics’, Western I’uiitical 
(Jiiarierlv L^(ii) Septcmlwr I9b0, p 7bl.l'he Gcrinaniand Silvert and Wyckolt articles are cited 
III 1. N McAlLster, 'Recent Research and Writing on the Role of the Military in Latin America', 
l.a/in Anieriian ReKcareh Review 2( 1) Fall 1966. p 14. See also 1, N McAlister, 'Civil military 
relations in l.atiii America’, Joiirnu/ ujInter-Amernan Studies .^(.7) July 1961. 
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more traditional literature had viewed the military as part of the 
problem, the new literature made it possible to see the military as part of 
the solution. While civilian institutions were viewed as traditional, 
weak, and diffuse, the military was viewed as modern, strong, and 
coherent. With its univcrsalistic values, its modern communications 
networks, its discipline, and its technical expertise, the military could be 
thought of as the quintessential modernisers. Prominent scholars such 
as Janowit/, Pye and Johnson argued that the military was in a unique 
position to remedy societal weaknesses by serving as a catalyst for 
economic and social modernisation.’® From the arch-villains of politics, 
particularly in Latin America, the military came to be viewed as an 
important protagonist in a strategy of orderly development. 

it goes without saying that this view had important implications for 
the setting of foreign policy and aid policy among the major Western 
powers, particularly the United States. The United States played a 
prominent role in strengthening the military establishments in many 
nations by providing equipment and training programmes in civic action 
projects and counter-insurgency warfare. The assumptions behind US 
policy, which echoed those of the literature on civil-military relations, 
were well articulated by the Rockefeller Commission Report on ‘The 
State of the Americas', which cautioned against a lingering idealism 
which refused to recognise that the military was a fact of life in Latin 
America, one which not by choice but by necessity must undertake 
important security and development tasks. Thus, the commission noted 
that; 

a new type of military man is coming to the fore and often becoming a major 
force for constructive social changes in the American republics. Motivated by 
increasing impatience with corruption, inefficiency and a stagnant political 


Knr a good statement of this position, see Lucian Pye.A.vpccrs ofPntiticul Dt'vWop/ncnl. Boston, 
Little Brown, I %fl. Chapter 0, and his 'Armies in the process of modernisation', in John Johnson 
(cd,). The RtAe of the Military in Underdeveloped CwoifriVi, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Pres.s, 1962. Other cs.says in the same volume which reflect thi.s view include Edward 
Shils, 'The military in the political development of new states', pp 7-67 and Manfred Halpern, 
'.Middle Eastern armies and the new middle classes’, pp277~.^15. See also John Johnson, 
'dthtary and Society in La/mAmcriru, Stanford.California: Stanhird University Press, 1964; and 
.Morris Janowit/, The Military in the Political Ifevelopment of New Nations. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1964. For a critical review of this position, sec Robert Price, ‘A theoretical 
approach to military rule in new states: reference group theory and the Ghanaian case', World 
Politics 23(3) April 1971. An excellent critique, which notes that this view distorts the 
comparability of the phenomenon in question, is Guillermo O'Donnell, ‘Modcmi/acion y golpes 
militares: teorfa, eomparaci6n y el caso Argentine’, in Desarrollo Pcondmico 12(47) December 
1972. See also Adekson, J Bayo,‘On the theory of the modernizing soldier: a critique'. Current 
Research on Peace and Violence 8(1) April 1978, pp 28-40. 
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order, the new military man is prepared to adapt his authoritarian tradition to 
the goals of social and economic progress/* 

Ironically, the most lasting contribution of the ‘scientific’ literature on 
the military in the Third World was its impact on policymaking, with its 
far-reaching normative implications, not its contribution to the 
advancement of social science theory. This is the case for two reasons. In 
the first place, studies have shown that the military has in fact not played 
a very constructive role as moderniser. Barber and Ronning, in a careful 
review of the civic action activities of the military in Latin America, 
concluded that their actual impact was very limited.'* And Nordlinger, 
in a widely cited cross-national aggregate study, concluded that military 
regimes were less likely to contribute to investment, economic growth 
and social welfare than civilian regimes.'* Secondly, while the original 
pioneers of the field such as Finer made perceptive theoretical 
contributions, the fact is that in twenty-five years not much further 
progress has been made. Indeed, Abraham Lowenthal’s catalogue of 
things that ‘remain to be done’, in the best review essay to appear on the 
Latin American military, is a much more serious indictment of the 
literature than Lowenthal himself admits. He notes that we still do not 
know: 

how the political roles of armies evolved within different national contexts, why 

" Si'c Y,ilc I'crgusiiii (cil), Cunlrmpurury Inler-A/neritan Kflutions, HnglcwiHKl Cliffs, New 
liTscv: I’li-nlicc Hall, l')72. p ,t(W. The full text can be found in Nelson D Kockefeller, The 
H<h ki'tfllcr Report on the Ainerica.s: The OfftemI Report of a Unitril States Presidential Mission 
jor the VV<'Oi7ii llemtsphere. Chicago: (Juadrangic l')69. For an explicit attempt to link 

I'S loieign aid to support tor a modernising military as a foil .igainst communism, see Guy J 
I’aulkcr, 'Southeast Asia us a problem area in the next decade', WorW Politics (II) April 1959, 
'* See Willaul F Burlier ami C N Honnmg,/nlernational Seivrily and Military Power: Cuunierin- 
\urgenes unit I 'ieie Aition in l.ittin America. Columbus: Ohio University Press, 1966. 
line Norillinger, .So/(/iV'ri in Polities- Military Coups and (Jovernments, Englewood Oiffs, New 
Jersey; Pieiitice I lull, 1977. See also Nordlinger, 'Soldiers in mufti: the impact of military rule 
ul'Min ccsimiiiiie .old social change in the non-Western stales', Arnericuii Political Science Review 
(64) I Veeinber 197t). Other scholars who have looked at the performance of military regimes 
have not detected negative u.s.soeiations between military rule and socio-economic change. 
Neither, however, have they detected any positive associations. Civilian regimes perform as well 
as military ones. For a sampling see Rolrcrt Jackman. 'Politicians in uniform', American Political 
Science Review 70(4) IX-ceinlrer 1976; Phillipe C Schmitter, 'Military intervention, political 
competitiveness and public policy in l.alin Amenca; 1950-1967', in Morris Janowit/ and J van 
Doom (eds). On Military Intervention, Rotterdam; Rotterdam University Press, 1971; Jerry L 
Weaver, 'Assessing the impact of military rule; alternative approaches', in Phillipe C Schmitter 
(ed). Military Rule in Latin America: Purutton. Consequences and Perspective, Beverly Hills, 
California: Sage Publications, 1973; R D McKinlay and A S Cohan, 'Performance and instability 
in military and nonmiiitary systems', Amerira/i Political Science Review 70(3) September 1976, 
pp S50-64. Robert Jackman (with African data) adds that military coups are less likely to occur 
in contexts of high participation, directly questioning the Huntington thesis. .See Jackman, ‘The 
predictability of coups d'etat: a mmlcl with African data', Ammcan Poliiical Science Review 
72(4) December 197X. 
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coups sometimes occur and sometimes not, why military regimes are some¬ 
times brief and sometimes long, sometimes reformist and sometimes reaction¬ 
ary, how armies have been affected by macrosocial and institutional changes, 
and what effects various forms of military participation have had on national 
politics and policy.“ 

This is no less than a complete catalogue of the key questions which the 
new literature of the 1960s claimed it could answer, but which remain 
years later subject to a host oiadhoc explanations. The ‘exciting’ task of 
theoretical synthesis, as Lowenthal noted in 1976, lay ahead. It still 
docs. 

This should not be taken to imply that there have not been some 
important studies in the field. Aside from the quantitative comparative 
efforts of scholars such as Nordlinger, cited above, there have been 
many excellent case studies focusing on civil-military relations in 
individual countries. The.se have been rich in detail, describing the 
background and dynamics of particular military coups; the positions 
and power of civilian actors; and the resources, cleavages, and 
world-view of officers.'® 

However, while many of these studies draw on the work of Finer, 
Huntington, and other theorists, they have not succeeded in expanding 
substantially our understanding of the phenomenon in question. Often 
the case studies refer to the theoretical literature, but do not successfully 
apply it to the case in question. Indeed, in case studies it is difficult to 
judge the relative strength of civilian institutions and procedures 
vis-d-vis the military institution for lack of an appropriate ct)mparativc 
referent. Case studies can bring to bear illustrative material which 

Abrahum F Luwcnthal, 'Armies and politics in Latin America’, V/nrUl roliria 27(1) October 
1974, p 127. Reprinted in Abraham F Lowenthal (cd),Armifi and Politics in Latin America, 
New York; Holmes and Meier, 1976. 

“ I'or a sampling see Alfred Stepan, T/ic Military in Polilics: Chunginn Patterns in Prazil, 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Pre.v>. 1971; A R Luckham, The Ntgerian Mtlitary: 
A Sociological Analysis of Authority and Revolt, 1960-67. Cambridge; Cambridge University 
Press, 1971; John S Tilch,The Military Coup d'tlalas a Political Process; Ecuador, I94S-I966, 
Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1977; Robert A Potash, The Army and 
Politics in Argentina, Stanford, California; Stanford University Press, 1968; Oaude E Welch 
(ed). Soldier and State in Africa, Evanston. Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 1970; 
Samuel Decalo, Coups and Army Rule in Africa; Studies in Military Stvie, New Haven; Yale 
University Press, 1976; Yoram Peri, Between Battles and Ballots; Israeli Military in Polilics, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Prcs.s. 1983; Ulf Sundhausen, The Hoad to Power; 
Indonesian Military Polilics, 1945-1967, Kuala Lumpur; Oxford University Press, 1982; J 
Stephen Hoa6\ey,SoldiersandPoliticsinSouiheaslAsitt; Civil-Military Relations in Comparanvc 
Perspective, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Schenkman Publishing Company, 1975; Moshc Lissak, 
Military Roles in Modernisation; Civil-Military Relations in Thailand and Burma, Beverly Hills. 
California: Sage, 1976. A useful annotated bibliography is Ntcolle Ball, The Military tn the 
Development Process; A Guide to Issues, Claremont, California; Regina Books, 1981. 
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appears to either support or reject propositions derived from the more 
theoretical literature—they rarely can test the validity of such proposi¬ 
tions and their general applicability. It is for this reason that Lowenthal, 
among others, called for systematic comparative studies as the next 
stage in research on the military. As he notes, such efforts should avoid 
the broad-scale cross-national comparisons which often fall prey to poor 
data and questionable assumptions about the comparability of key 
indicators. Rather, they should focus on selected pairs of countries 
taking care to hold constant a number of key dimensions. An alternative 
approach would he the thorough examination of one case study in 
systematic relationship to several other cases which exhibit important 
differences or similarities in the independent or dependent variables. 
Thus the Peruvian case could be examined in the light of the Brazilian, 
Argentine and Chilean case in several dimensions, in an attempt to 
explain why it is that the Peruvian military embarked on such a different 
course from its neighbours in the early part of its time in office. 

Hut the lack of theoretical progress is not only due to the dearth of 
more felicitous research designs. It is the central proposition of this 
essay that it is also due to some fundamental conceptual shortcomings in 
the very literature which has served as the guide to work in the field. 
This literature, rellccting the influence of structural-functionalism and 
systems theory, suggests that the basic task of research is the search for 
underlying dysfunctions which explain societal imbalances causing 
abnormal behaviour. In Huntington’s formulation, the research task is 
to show how political participation resulting from socio-economic 
change undermines the ‘capacity’ of civilian institutions to channel and 
control political demands. Given the strength of the military, it is only 
natural that it will move into the vacuum left by civilian institutions. 

I luleed. l.owenthal, in suggesting the direction of future research, draws 
explicitly on Huntington, calling for studies that determine ‘the 
comparative strengths of civilian and military organisations in specific 
countries,' and relate those variables to the level of ‘civilian political 
participation', l.owenthal ‘suspects’ that ‘we would discover that 
military involvement in politics changes in a curvilinear fashion as 
armies gain in organisational strength and coherence.’’* 

There are four fundamental problems with the theoretical literature 
which cloud the promise of such research initiatives. These problems 
stem from the underlying assumption, derived from systems theory, that 
the problem of military intervention in politics can be understood in 
I nwL'nfhiil, ‘Aimics iinii pGli(K*s in Latin Amcncu\c>/> p 12^. 
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terms of an equation, with the military on one side, and civilian 
institutions and procedures on the other. 

In the first place, it is simply a distortion of reality to conceive of the 
civilian side of the equation in the same light as the military side, and 
apply the concept of institutionalisation to both. The military is indeed 
an institution, and for all the difficulties of measurement and threshold 
levels (and these are many) can be studied in terms of Huntington’s 
categories of flexibility, adaptability, coherence, etc. But, the civilian 
side is not just another complex organisation amenable to similar 
treatment. It involves not only a multiplicity of institutions such as 
parties, interest groups, associations, tribes, ethnic groups, but also state 
structures ranging from local governments, to corporations, to judicial 
and legislative bodies. Beyond that it involves a whole gamut of formal 
and informal rules and mechanisms of conflict and accommodation 
which define the interaction of groups and individuals in society. It is 
one thing to measure the strength of a single institution, quite another to 
measure the strength of what amounts to the political system itself. 
Indeed, it is noteworthy that Lowenthal himself suggests specific 
criteria that might be used for measuring the military side of the 
equation, but gives no indication of the criteria to be used in measuring 
or analysing the more complex and determinative side. Likewise 
Luckham, when defining the nature of the boundaries between the 
military and society, focuses exclusively on characteristics of the 
military institutions (structural differentiation, cohesion, hierarchy) 
and not on societal characteristics.*^ 

Alfred Stepan’s handling of the same question, in one of the most 
important case studies on the military, further illustrates this point. In 
his theoretical section, Stepan explicitly draws on Huntington ‘to sketch 
out some of the broad characteristics of the pt>litical culture within 
which [the Latin American] patterns of civil military relations 
develops.’ He notes that the key is the inability of ‘weak’ political 
institutions to convert demands generated by development into effec¬ 
tive outputs. And yet, in his subsequent analysis, Stepan virtually drops 
the concept of weak institutions. There is no attempt to define it further 
or provide the criteria to operationalise it. It is simply a given which 
takes second place to his perceptive and penetrating analysis of elite 
conflict as the principal element in his characterisation of Brazilian 
civil-military relations.** 

” Luckham, 'A comparative typology of civil-military relations,' op cit, p 16. 

" .Stepan, The Military in I’olitics.op at, p 62 atwlpusii'm. 
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In the second place, it is equally misleading to continue to assume that 
the military is merely a symptom of underlying political difficulties, a 
neutral force which mechanically moves into the political sphere when a 
vacuum is created. The fact is that the armed forces are powerful 
political actors (sometimes working at cross-purposes with each other) 
with interests and stakes of their own, operating either individually, or 
in a)ncert with other actors in society.’* There simply is no civilian side 
of the equation without the important political presence of officers and 
soldiers who in turn help to define the very rules of the game of the 
political process. The military and civilian side of the equation are not 
distinct, they are highly interpenetrated, to the point where it is more 
accurate to conceive of the military as one of many actors within the 
same political system, not as a neutral force somehow outside of its 
boundaries." The widespread incidence of coups by professional 
militaries in Africa, the Middle East and Latin America in the 1970s 
and 1980s with the specific goal of fundamentally reshaping the rules of 
the political game, is abundant evidence of the integral role of the 
military in the political process. Even in period where the military seems 
to have played more of a ‘moderator* role, such as in Latin America 
before the 1960s, the military was not a neutral referee. Its presence as a 
nu)derator helped to shape and define the very rules of the game of the 
piilitieal process. 

Thirdly, the equation image tends to idealise the military as a 
professional neutral force required to move into politics because of the 
irresponsibility of civilians. But this ‘idealised’ image of the military 
derived from the US or British exemplars, simply does not accord with 
reality in contexts where the military is an important political actor. Not 
only are the political rules of the games affected by the military 
prc.senee, the military institution itself is transformed into a highly 
political institution. This has occurred in countries where the military is 
highly professional, such as Argentina, Nigeria and Turkey, as well as in 

I Ins |ioiri IS l(iu'i.'lully iniiUc hy William R I'hompson in his 'Regime viilncnibilily and the 
inililary eoup', Coniitiiniuvf i’aliiiiw 7(4) July IV75. Thompson says that ‘the linkage between 
Milnerabilitv and eiiup is either given short shrift or distorted. Instead, the all-pervasive vaeuum 
im.igery ss'eminglv dietatcs the rather weak eonelusion that the military are pulled into the 
situation to sate tile teleological day. Too rarely is the possibility that the militarv coup-makers 
.ire as ei|ually worthy ol the lal'iel hoimis politiiiis as the incumbents they remove entertained.' 
(p4W.). 

Many of the e.isc studies elcarly reveal the inn>ortanee iit civilian pressures and inlluence on 
miht.iry I'ltia-is bclore coups lake place. See. for csampic, John S Filch. The Milliard Ctmp 
il'I.Kii tis ii I'liliiHiil I'rocfw, tip III I his point is strongly made by Martin Needier, ‘The Latin 
. Vmcruiin mihlary : predatory reaclionanes or modernising p'MTUiXs'!' Journal i>} Itiier-Amerii un 
Siiiilifi, (II) .April l9tiP 
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countries with lower levels of organisational coherence and technical 
competence, such as Ghana or Guatemala. Military factions often 
compete with one another and ally with other actors in advancing their 
' interests. By resorting to force to impose their vision of society, they 
help to mould the essential character not only of the political process in 
which they operate, but the nature and mission of the armed forces 
! themselves.*^ The military ‘side’ of the equation is thus not an ‘ideal’ 
[ constant, as the literature assumes. Its presence as an actor not only 
^ ‘contaminates’ the political process, it is al.so contaminated by it. 
Multi-collinearity affects both variables, making them less distinguish¬ 
able than assumed. 

A fourth, though less central, problem with the literature also 
involves the unit of analysis, though in a different way. The literature 
assumes by definition that the basic explanatory variables, the military 
and the domestic political process, are located within the confines of 
national .societies. Such a formulation leaves little room for a conception 
of the political process which gives considerable importance to the role 
: of outside elements. It downplays the potential impact of foreign 
inllucnces on the military in.stitutions in terms of training, material 
support and, more importantly, the development of alternative goals 
and strategies which define political action. Though perhaps not 
determinative, it would be difficult to analyse the political role of the 
military in Central America, particularly in Honduras, El Salvador and 
v Guatemala, without close scrutiny of the ties between local officers and 
I their US counterparts. The same, of course, is true for other actors in the 
; political system who may also receive substantial support from foreign 
governments, corporations or private groups and parties. An approach 
to civil-military relations which focuses on the balance of power 
i internally, and ignores the importance of exogenous forces in defining 
I objectives as well as power correlations runs the risk, at least in some 
I national contexts, of mi.ssing factors of considerable importance.** 
These theoretical shortcomings of the literature help to explain why 
it has been almost impossible in any given country to specify what 
; variables are important in determining military institutionalisation and 
societal political culture, institutionalisation, maturity or stability, 
I while also noting the requisite threshold levels for each of these 

i '' See Guillermo O'Donncirs fiiKeinating iirticlc which shows how different conceptions of 
J military interests and profes-sionalism can lead to direct military involvement: 'Modemi/aeion 
* y (tolpes nnlitares', op cii. 

3 " See i.uekham, ‘Militarism and international dependence’, op cii, for an elaboration of the 
importance of the international dimension. 
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indicators that would trigger a military coup. Thus Stepan does an 
admirable job of listing a host of socio-economic indicators pointing to a 
serious crisis before the 1964 Brazilian coup. But, he also points to 
impt)rtant changes in the military institution which led to a greater 
predisposition for intervention. Which of these factors was most 
important? Were these faetors in themselves sufficient to explain the 
coup? The risk of engaging in tautological reflection is enormous, 
because in the final analysis the definitive proof of systemic disequilib¬ 
rium able to explain military intervention is the military intervention 
itself."’ 

Conclusion 

Ultimately, the theoretical problems of the literature on the military are 
the result both of a projection to the "Third World’ of an idealised 
pattern of civil-military relations derived from the experience of 
countries such as the United States and Britain, and the influence of 
siructural-functional and systemic metaphors in the social sciences. The 
military is assumed to be neutral, unless provoked by a breakdown in 
societal equilibrium. It is further assumed that once it comes into office, 
its propensity will be to leave once its ‘mission’ of restoring civilian 
institutions to an even keel is accomplished. 

The problem with this somewhat mechani.stic view of the world is that 
it relegates the basic stuff of politics to a secondary level of importance, 
'f'here is little room for concepts such as choice, interest, or raw 
ambition; for an analysis of fundamental political phenomena such as 
alliances, power struggles or class and ethnic conflict. 

What is more, the way the problem is defined precludes focusing on 
the fundamental features of a political process in which political 
decisions and |H)litical leadership is arrived at not only through the 
ballot box, but through the barrel of a gun. What are the effects of 
military intervention on the political rules of the game? What does it do 
to the strategies of various actors and societal groups as they pursue 
their interests? And, more concretely, how does the presence of the 
armed forces as a central political actor affect the prospects of 
developing viable civilian institutions for accommodation of differences 
through peaceful and democratic mechanisms? Are political parties in 
societies where the military plays an important role more likely to 
pursue conspiratorial politics aimed at securing influence over the 


See Stcpiiii, rhe Military in l^iflttics^op ctt,passim. 
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politics of violence, rather than seeking to maximize electoral success 
through the less effective and perhaps riskier route of pursuing the 
politics of suffrage?” 

From a perspective which focuses on how interests, choices and 
itction play themselves out within particular contexts, we can hypothes¬ 
ise that the military rather than being a solution to the problem of weak 
institutions, may indeed be part of the problem. By intervening in the 
political process, rather than solidifying representative practices, the 
armed forces help to preclude the development of mechanisms of 
accommodation and compromise based on ballots rather than bullets. 

In the contemporary world, the very strength of military institutions 
able to import awesome weapons of de.struction only serves to 
aggravate the vast disparity of power within national contexts, a 
disparity which is qualitatively different from that of earlier times when 
countries with more consolidated institutions and procedures for 
democratic civilian rule were forging their political systems. The irony is 
that studies of the military would profit more by turning to the 
traditional and more hortatory literature on the military, rather than 
drawing their inspiration from the ‘scientific' studies of the 1960s.” 


I Sluilcnts oF (he inilitHry .should iKxrow insights from (he growing literature on rational-ehoiee 
theory in elahorating the nature ol the political game in systems where military loree is resorted to 
as often as the ballot box. Eldon Kenworthy’s, 'Coalitions in the political development of I jtin 
America', in Sven C'lroennings, E W Kelley and Michael Lcistrson (eds). I'he.'ididv aj (. 'vultuon 
Be/iiivior, New York; Holt, Rinehart and WinMon, IWthasycl to be surpassed, and pros ides a 
good starting point for systematie comparative work. On rational choice theory, see Ronald 
Kogowski, 'Rationalist theories of polities; a midterm report' World 30(2) January 1 ‘178. 

l or an excellent critique of theories of change that stresses the importance of tixiusing on the 
< interplay of power contenders with differential interests and resources sec Charles I'llly. 
Revolution and collective violence', in Fred tirccnsicin and Nelson Polsby (cds).UaiidhiHik of 
I’oliiiiul Snem'ei, Vol. .3,'Macropolitieal Theory'. New York; Addison Wesley. l‘J75. 

" Martin Needier has attempted to define the interests of the military institution in more clearly 
political terms. In addition to the article cited above, see his'Military motivations and the seizure 
of power', Latin American Kenearch Review 10(3) Fall 1 V7.‘'. pp 6.3-79. ,Sec also Edwin Liewcn. 
Clenerals Versua Presidents: Seoiiulitarism in Latin America, New Yoik: Praeger. I *>64 For 
Afnea, Samuel Deealo has insisted on the importance of the personal interests and ambition- of 
military oficcrs as being more important than 'systemic stress’. See Deealo, Coupt and Army 
Rule in Africa , op ri/, p 21. 
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THE UN SYSTEM 


I AFooiI and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 
i World Fisheries Conference 

I Rome, 27 Junc-6 July 1984 

1 Bin the first-ever tishcrics conference held on such a scale, over 150 countries 
I approved by consensus a global strategy and five special action programmes aimed at 
the promotion of the rational development and management of fisheries, in view of 
■ recent Icgai and economic trends in fisheries development, the focus of the strategy 
on three goals was of particular interest to developing countries; 

— increasing the contribution of fisheries to world ftmd supplies, and nutritional, 
economic, and .social goals. As a .source of protein, vitamins, and essential 
minerals, fish offers a piotcntial for meeting increasing nutritional demands of 
urban and rural areas in the Third World. While developing countries landed 
.16.7inn tonnesof a 75mn tonnes global fish catch in 1982, the scope for increasing 
their own coastal output is estimated by the FAO to be at least 3()mn tonnes a 
year. Although demand for fish in developing countries is expected to rise with 
increases in population (and, in some cases, income), world production is 
presently expected to fall well short of predicted global demand of 11 Otnn tonnes 

i by the year 2000, of which 60 per cent will come from the Third World; 

— the improvement of developing countries’ ability to devclt'p and manage their 
own fisheries. Although coastal developing countries stand to gain from the 
proclamation of 2()0-milc exclusive economic zones (F.BZs) in their waters, 
improved self-reliance in fisheries development is required if they are to benefit 
fully from the.se F.KZs permitted under the 1982 UN Convention on the Law of 
the Sea. Equally, in international trade, if the 40 per cent Third World share of the 
world export market is to be improved, the establishment of the EEZs will need to 
be complemented by the dismantling of larilf and non-tariff barriers, and the 
promotion of fish priKcssing and related activities in developing countries 
themselves; 

— promotion of international cooperation in achieving these objectives—between 
North and South, and between developing countries. 

ITie five action programmes, seen as a complement to existing FAO lisheries 
development activities, could help the Third World by inlluencing the fisheries 
policie.s of governments and donor agencies alike. The programmes arc: 

— - planning, management and development of fisheries, including the provision of 

advisory services and technical support to assist regional collaboration, and meet 
the needs of local training; 

— development of small-scale fisheries, with emphasis on matching technical 
potential with the socio-economic needs of fishing communities; 

— development of aquaculture (the farming rather than the capture of fish) through 
the e.stablishmcnt of regional research and training centres in the many 
developing countries where potential is vastly undcrexploited; 

— the development of the international fisheries trade, in order to increase the 
benefits derived by the Third World. More regional fish marketing information 
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bodies are planned, similar to INFOPESCA in Latin America, and INFOFJSH in 
Asia and the Pacific; 

— the promotion of fisheries in alleviating undernutrition, through improvements in 
information, fish utilisation, marketing, and technology research. 

In addition to existing donor commitments, the action programmes are expected 
to require a further $7tSmn over a five-year period beginning in 198.'5.’ 

•‘One cun say that this has been an historic event in the world of fisheries . . . this 
is the lirst time that the international community has in fact created a new global 
Irumework lor fisheries, by agreeing to a coherent set of principles and guidelines for 
fisheries which can guide nations individually and collectively for the generation to 
come.' F'doiiard Saouma. Director-General of the FAO. h'AO Sews Release Press 
H4/4.VFI/I.L() July 1984. 


A.Seeond International Conference for Assistance to Refugees in Africa 
(ICARA II) 

Geneva. 4-11 July 1984 

■ Delegates from 112 countries and many international organisations attending 
K'AKA II adoptivl by cnasensus a IHn'Iaration and Programme of Action aimed at 
.solving the problems associated with Africa‘.s 4mn refugees and returnees. Moving on | 
Irom ICARA I (April 1981), which focused on emergency assistance to refugees. 

I( 'AKA 11 linked humanitarian aid with the aim of helping host countries to develop 
their ectinoniic and social infrasiructurcs. Donor countries cxpresseil an interest in 
about one-third of 128 development projects presented by 14 African countries,* 
requiring about US$33<iinn to improve infrastrueiure in the main refugee-affecied 
areas. While China was the only country to hand over a significant coniribulion 
(DS$liiiii), pledges at the eiul of the Conference tolallcd about U,S$l3()mn. 

rile ('oiilereiiee Declaration outlined measures of international eewperation and 
assisianee at lliree levels; 

- nece.ssaiy relief, care, and maintenance; 

- long-ieim solutions, through voluntary repatriation of refugees or their resettle- 1 
iiieni in countries of asylum; 

lechiiieal and capital assistance to asylum einintrics or countries which traik back | 
refugees. 

Since vohiiiiary repatriation was rccogiii.sed as a key component of long-term and 
durable .solutions, the Declaration emphasised that, in addition to creating ami 
ob.serving the necessary legal and practical conditions, governments must respect the 
piinciple of non-ieloulemcnt. never returning relugees to their home countries 
against their will. It urged the promulgation of aiiniesly laws to encourage voluntary 
repatriation. While IJNUCR is to remain the fcK'al point of efforts to assist refugees, 
many factors affecting refugees are outside its control: these include drought, 
famine, economic recession, and increased arms sales to the Third World leading to 
or ueeenttialing political instability in many countries.* 

•‘Under present circumstances, the African refugee situation is for many African M 
countries a major c<imp<incnt of their critical economie situation. For some 4mn ■ 
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refugees who live cither in camps, dependent on international charity, or eke out a 
precarious existence at large among rural or urban populations, it remains one of 
desperation. They sec little prospect of rcdrcs.sing the indignity, alienation and 
hopelessness of their lives. The convening of ICARA II is, therefore, very timely.’ 
Javier Perez de Cuellar, Secretary-General of the UN, at the opening of ICARA II. 
C.V Press Release RFF/154« SG/SM/537, 9 July 1984. 

•It is my government’s ardent hope that, in a few years from now, those men and 
women, boys and girls, who are presently treated as refugee statistics would, at the 
dawn of durable solutions, look hack at this conference with gratitude on the 
reowry of their human dignity.’ Ibrahim Gambari, the Nigerian Foreign Mini.ster. 
West Afriea (London) 23 July 1984. p 1491. 


AC(5nfcrcnce on Conditions for Registration of Ships 
Geneva. 16 July--4 August 1984 

■Representatives from 100 eountrles reached broad consensus on .several elements 
of an international agreement on the conditions which should be applied to states when 
accepting vessels on their national shipping registers. The main intention is to fill the 
gap in international legislation concerning the guarantee of a genuine link existing 
Iv'tween a ship and the country where it is registered, together with the obligation of 
the flag-stale to exercise effective jurisdiction and control. Developing countries 
have Ittng souglit action on this issue, since they see the growing use of ‘flags of 
convenience’ by shipowners of developed countries as a key impediment to their own 
efforts to expand their merchant fleets. Since devcU'ping countries create bO per cent 
i)t world exports and generate about 40 per cent of world trade, UNCTAD has been 
Irving to redress the imbalance whereby traditional maritime countries (all of them 
developed) control about 80 per cent of the supply of world shipping. 

The ‘flags of convenience’ issue has produced North-South divisions in UNCFAD, 
since Northern shipowners have been able to increase profits by registering their 
ships in a handful of Third World ‘open-registry’ countries, such as Liberia, Panama. 

C yprus, Bermuda, and the Bahamas.'* Apart from granting liberal tax allowances, the 
l.iilure of these countries to stipulate that vessels employ their own nationals allows 
recriiitmcnl from other developing countries under low wages and poor working 
oindititms. The very fact that developing countries can provide the competitive 
labour that the main shipping nations cannot is evidence that ‘flags of convenience’ 

■ire ilivcrting resources away from the developing countries well placed to assume a 
•'ubstantial global share of maritime transport functions. 

Another contention against open-registries is that the lack of a genuine link results 
m inadequate standards of ship maintenance and m'dnagcment—a concern highligh- 
led by the Amoco Cadiz disaster off the coast of Brittany in 1978. Even when 
toneerned to enforce adequate standards of seaworthiness, open-registry states face 
the problem of identifying offending shipowners, and of prosecuting owners who are 
nationals of another state. 

No attempt is being made to abolish flags of convenience, but areas of agreement 
nil their regulation now include; 

-- the need for flag-statc.s to have a competent and efficient maritime administration 
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able to pursue and penalise shippers which violate national and international laws 
on navijtation. pollution, and working conditions; 

— the need for ling-states to maintain a register of ships containing all necessary 
information on shipowners and operators; 

— the need to ensure easy access to this infonnation. 
i>isagreenicnt remains on two key points; 

— Western insistence that an agreement should not lay down rules about participa¬ 
tion by nationals of the flag-state in the manning and in the equity capital ot 
national Hag ships; 

—• I hird World insistence that the planned agreement should be mandatory, rather 
than a set of rceomiriendations that might not be atlhcred to voluntarily by 
shippers or b\ states offering ‘flags of convenience'. 

The conicrence is set to resume in January-February 198.S.^ 


AUniled Nations Industrial Development Organisation (UNIDO) 

I'ouiih (iciKTid Conference (UNIDO IV) 

Vienna, 2 20 August 1984 

■Alter a delayed ending." 139 countries attending UNIDO IV approved the 
iiiujorily of proposals submitted as the essence of UNIDO's philitsophy of accelerating 
industrial development in the Third World as an integral part of promoting a dynamic 
world econoiny. Ilie introduction of the meeting’s final rc)H)rf. ‘the chapciiu' , was 
setiKd hy the US (together with abstentions by twelve other countries)’ because of 
Its linkage of 1 bird World ceonoinic problems with international phenomena such as 
high inleiest lates, pioleelionisin, low commodity prices, and reduced aid. 
Resohilions were adopted in the tollowing areas; 

- accelerated development of human resources for industrial development—includ¬ 
ing a coordinated drunesite response by developing countries to evolving 
industrial niaiipowcr needs, assistance Irom the developed world in doing so. and 
iiieasiires to alleviate the elfects of the brain-drain from the Third World; 

- - strengthening of seientinr and leehnidogical capacities for industrial developmenl 

ill developing eouiilrie.s- - including equitable and transparent technology tran.sfer, 
greater international technical assistance, and South-South cooperation in 
monitoring technical tiends; 

- energy and industrialisation- with emphasis on international cooperation, par- 
licularlv in the development and application of energy resources and manufacture 
ot e(|uipinenl; 

— (Volley measuies for domestic industrial processing of raw materials in developing 
roiintries, requiring improved international tinaneiul and technologicttl assis¬ 
tance, a code of conduct for transnational corporations, and distinct raw materials 
proeeviing policies in the Third World; 

— industrial policies and measures to achieve rural development self-suflldency in 
fiavd supplies—with attention to agro-industrial development, acquisition of 
advanced and local technologies, and international u.ssistance in promoting food 
sclf-sullieicney and integrated rural development in developing countries; 

— woiiien in indu.stry—involving the increased participation of women in the design 
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and implementation of industrial activities, through such measures as improved 
access to senior positions in all sectors; 

— die least developed countries and the Substandal New Programme of Action 

(SNPA)— in particular, the need for aid commitments under the SNPA to be met, 
along with transfer of technology in all industrial sectors: 

— strengthened economic cooperation among deveioping countries— particularly in 
the exchange and flow of information, science and technology, energy, and 
finance; 

— the Industrial Development Decade for Africa (IDDA)—recommending intensifi¬ 
cation of UNIDO’s assistance to African countries, with emphasis on aire 
industries, development of industrial manpower, use of locally available natural 
resources, and intra-African cooperation. 

'ITie Conference was unable to take decisions on two draft proposals; 

— the mobilisation of financial resources for industrial development; 

— world industrial restructuring and redeployment. 

These were passed on for consideration by the thirty-ninth session of the UN General 
Assembly in Autumn 1984. 

Abd-EI Rahman Khanc, UNIDO’s Executive Director, drew attention to the 
flagging ambitions of UNIDO's ‘Lima Declaration’ of 197.S, which called for the 
share of developing countries in world manufacturing value to reach 2.S per cent by 
the year 2000. World manufacturing value had increased from 8 to It) per cent 
between 1963 and 1975, the developing countries’ share had increased to only an 
estimated ll.9percent in 1983 and,on 1960-80 trends, would reach only I4.9pcr 
cent by 2000 (when the Third World would also count for some 72 per cent of world 
population)." 

.. in the uncertain climate which the present economic crisis entails, 
industrialisation of the developing countries undoubtedly offers hope for global 
recovery and prosperity. That that hope will be .seized and acted upon is the real 
agenda of the Fourth General Conference of UNIDO.’ From the Speaal Report of 
the Exeeuiive Direeior (Abd-El Rahman Khane). ID/319 (ID/CONF..5/29), 1984. 

‘ rhe past three decades have witnessed a striking transformation of the international 
economy, reflecting changing patterns of industrial protluction and trade, and the 
emergence of important new participants ... The augmented role of developing 
countries is a positive evolution—for themselves and for industrialised economies.’ 
From the stutement by Emile van Lennep, the Scerclary-Oencral of the OECD, to 
UNIDO IV. OECD Press Release PRESS/A(84)47, 3 August l'J84. 
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AArgentinc-UK Talks on the I.slas Malvinas/Falkland Islands 
Berne, 18-19 July 1984 

■Talks led by Dante Caputo and Sir Geoffrey Howe, the respective Argentine 
and British Foreign Ministers, were cut short when the two sides were unable to 
agree on an agenda. The UK insisted that the main aim of the talks was the 
restoration of diplomatic relations, and had offered to discuss such issues as 
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Islands by ihc relatives ot the Argentine war dead. Argentina accused Ine UK ot 
rejecting the fundamental issue dividing the two sides: the i{UCStion of the 
sovereignty of the Miilvinas/h'ulklunds. which had led to the Anglo-Argentine war in 
April I9gj. I he British delegation maintained that the issue of sovereignty was 
contrary to the spirit of this meeting arranged through the Swiss Government—the 
first direct contact since the conflict. Denis Healey, the Briti.sh Shadow Foreign 
Secretary, was critical of the Thatcher Government’s delay in discussing sovereignty, 
since talks on this issue could not be delayed forever now that there was a democratic 
government in Argentina." 

•‘ The British delegation said it was not prepared to discuss srrvereignty, which was 
contrary to the spirit of the invitation to meet in Berne. and which made it pointless to 
continue the present exchange.’ Dante Caputo, the Argentine Foreign Minister. 
fiiieriuiiioiuil Herald Tribune {III I ) 2(1 July 1984, p 2. 

Hie undcrstaniling on which the talks were convened was that ’. . . if the Argentine 
representative raiscil the subject of strvcrcignty, the British representative would 
reply th:it they would not discuss it. Discussion would then go straight on to practical 
issues of concern to both sides.’ .Sir Geoffrey Howe, the British Foreign Secretary. 
/;//'20July 1984, p 2. 


(;f:nkrai, .\(;rkemknt on tariffs and tradk (gatt) 


▲ I'cstilcs C'oniinittee 
Geneva. 4-5 Septeinher 1984 

■ This special meeting of the filty-mcmber Textiles Committee was convened to 
hear the grievance.s of twenty-eight Third World textile exporting eountries against 
the introduction on 7 .September 1984 of new US rules restricting imports of textiles 
into the US. The new rides, announced on ,1 August 1984. stipulate that all textiles 
im|H)ris covered by the Muliitibre Arrangement (MFA) must clearly show the 
eounl ry ot origin, and be covered by documents referring to each stage of production. 
Stricter tests have been designed to determine whether an article has been 
siiflieiently changed in a seeondcountry for it to qualify for inclusion in that country’s 
quoia. According to Ihc US, the rules arc intended to halt widespread evasion of 
quotas hy manufaeturers who ship partially completed clothing to other countries for 
rc-e\port lo the US as finished goods under the second country's quota. 

Thinl World countries contend that the regulations violate the MFA, and would 
‘radically transform’ long-accepted international standards and practices concerning 
rulesof origin. The new rules would create special difficulties for countries like Hong 
Kong, which have traditionally put together garments from segments manufactured 
elsewhere -in this case, China (which itself stands to lose more than lOO.iKK) jobs). 
Following an increase of textiles imports into the US by 25 percent in 1983 (mostly 1 
from Furopcan countries), the I bird World countries stiw the new mea-sures us the 
prcHluet of protectionist pressures during the US Presidential election cam- ^ 3 
patgn—since several Sen.ite seals in textile-producing areas of the US were thought J| 
to be in the balance. Since the Third World complaints gained the backing of the j 
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r.FC. Japan and Canada, the meeting aroused fears of a potentially very damaging 
trade dispute between the US and other textile producing countries.'" 

•The US is ‘. .. frustrating legitimate trade, thereby undermining the operation of 
the MFA and causing a further deterioration in the international trading environ¬ 
ment.’ Sergio Delgado of Mexico, on behalf of the Third World textile exptjrters. 
HIT 5 September 1984. p 9. 


c’ommoditif:s 


Ainternational Tropical Timber Organisation (ITl'O) 
Preparatory Committee 
Geneva, 2-6 July 1984 


■ ITiis final meeting of the Preparatory Committee brought near to completion the 
preparations for the establishment of the International Tropica! Timber Organisa¬ 
tion and Council envisaged under the International Tropical Timber Agreement 
(ITTA) adopted in November 1983." The choice of a site was still not finalised 
among the seven countries offering to host the TITO—Belgium. France. Greece, 
Indonesia, Japan, the Netherlands, and the UK. At this stage, the ITTA had been 
signed by thirteen consuming countries (Finland, Norway, Sweden and the HFC) 
^ accounting for 63.9 per cent of total consumption, and by three producing countries 
(Gabon. Indonesia and Liberia) accounting for 18 per cent of production." 


SOLTH-SOUTH 

J AOrgunisation of American States (OAS) 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council (CIF.S) 

Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
.Santiago, 27-31 August 1984 

■Foreign debt and protectionism were the main topics discussed by ministers frmn 
laitin America and the US. The meeting was most notable for what I^tin American 
nations perceived as a modest change in the US position on debt. A resolution on 
debt relief, jointly sponsored by Argentina, Chile, Peru, and the US, contained 
agreement to press international lending agencies to case restrictions on the granting 
of new funds to debtor nations. Under the resolution, OAS member governments 
i would instruct their members on the boards of the Inter-American Development 
i Bank, the World Bank, and the IMF, to study the following measures: 

V — a ‘substantial reduction’ of the Intcr-American Development Bank’s requirc- 
;. ments that brrrmwer governments match development loans with their own 
^ resources; 

— special lending by the Intcr-American Development Bank and World Bank for 
J projects that are stalled or in danger of being suspended through lack of financing; 

I — increased lending from the World Bank's special assistance programme, which 
advances finance to certain projects ahead of schedule. 

I5I 
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Ijiiin American ministers cniphasistcl how far the US remained from sharing its 
due responsibility in Latin America’s US$360bn foreign debt. The US refusal to meet 
dcinaiuls lor overall limits on debt service payments was particularly criticised, since 
some l.atin American countries are estimated to have been using more than 90 per 
cent of their export earnings for the service of debt. 

Since increasing US protectionism continues to be a major worry for Latin 
America, a resolution was passed urging the US not to restrict imports of copper and 
steel (a measure rccottimended by the International Trade Commission to protect 
US prt)ducers).''’' 


ASouth West Africa 1‘cople's Organisation (SWAI*0)-Souih Africa Talks on 
Namibia 

Cape Verde, 25 July 19S4 

■Sam Nujoma, the leader ol SWAPO, and Willie van Niekerk, the South 
Atrican-supported Administrator-General of Namibia, failed to reach agreement on 
a eeaselirc in Namibia. Both sides made conditions that were unacceptable to the 
other: SWAPtJ’s position is that a ceasefire should be linked to the implementation 
of UN Resolution 4.3.5 for a Namibian scltlcmenl, and .South Africa continues to 
insist that it be ‘linked’ to the withdrawal of the Cuban troops in Angola. This was the 
Inst bilateral meeting to be held at this level between SWAPO and South 
Aliiea -South Alriea has reiecicd repeated SWAPO requests for direct formal 
talks, because it objects to UN resolutions recognising SWAPO as the sole legitimate 
representative of the Namibian people. In the wake of this latest failure, SWAPO 
pledged to iiiieiisil) its armed struggle to liberate Namibia from the illegal South 
African oeciipaiion loiees." 


AMo/ambiquc-Soutli Alriea I'alks 
Pretoria, 1.3 August 1*W4 

■ Delegations Icil by Jacinto Veloso, the Moi^ainbican Minister of Lconomic 
Aflairs, and P W Botha, the -South African Prime Minister, met in an attempt to 
resolve continuing security problems in Mo/.ainbique following the signing of the 
Nkoinati Accords, a non-aggression pact by the two countries in February-March 
19S4.‘'’ Mo/ainbii|ue is increasingly concerned by continued acts of terrorism and 
economic sabotage by the Mo7.ambii|uc National Resistance (MNR), which South 
Alriea had promiseii to stop supporting as part of the .security arrangement. As a 
tornial rebutt to evidence of continued .South African support for the MNR, P W 
Botha repeated his eommitment to the security agreement with a promise of 
‘immediate action if non-government elements in South Africa were found to be 
supporting the MNR'.'* 
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FOOTNOTES 

' FAO News Release Prcs.s 84/43-H/13. 6 July 1984; Ol)! Briefing t’aper 2 June 1984. For 
background information, see MOVeiwFea/Mre WF'C/NF/84/2 (no date) ‘Fish in Nutrition’. 
WFC/NCi/84/3 (no date) ‘Changing Roie for International t'ishcncs Organisations’, 
NF/84/3, 17 May 1984, and/C/M News 6.84, July 1984. 

* Angola, Botswana, Burundi, Ethiopia, Kenya, Lesotho, Rwanda, Somalia, Sudan, Swazi¬ 
land, Tanzania, Uganda, Zaire, and Zambia. 

'VN Press Release RFF/1546/RF:V.1,4 May 1984, and REl /1554, 11 July 1984; Fhe Times 
(London) 4 July 1984, p 5, and 12 July 1984, p 6. 

* The open-registry fleets of these aiuntries are; Liberia. 135.2mn deadweight tonnes (DWT); 
Panama, 58.4mn DWT: Cyprus, 6.1mn DWT; Bermuda. L3mn DWT; and. the Bahamas, 
I mn DWT. llie US, I long Kong, Oreeee. and Japan account for about three-quarters of the 
beneficial owners of open-registry ves.sels. 

'UNCTAD Press Release TADyiNF71587. 16 July 1984. and TAD/lNF/1591. 6 August 
1984. UNCTAD Bullelin No. 203. June 1984; HIT 7 August 1984. p 9; West Africa 
(london) 3U July 1984. p 1543. 

“ The Conference had been due to end on 18 August 1984. 

' Au.stralia, Belgium, Canada, Federal German Republic, Israel, Japan, New Zataland, South 
Korea, Luxembourg, Portugal, Switzerland and the UK. 

'UNIDO PressRekase OC/IV/P/17 IDO/1081.20 August 1984.///T 21 August I984.p 1; 

IVi'si Africa (Ixindon) 13 August 1984, p 1642, and 3 September 1984. p 1803. 

'‘HIT 20 July 1984, p 2; Tinancial Times (London) 21 July 1984. p 28. 

'"HIT 3 September 1984, p 7, 5 .September 1984, p 9, and 7 .September 1984. p 15; The 
(Jiiarilian (London) 4 September 1984, p 24, and 5 September 1984, p 20. 

" See Third World Qiiarierly 6(2) April 1984, pp 469-70. 

'Ml.VCTADPrmRelmtz rAD/lNF/1583.3 July 1984,and VAD/INF71585, 13Julv 1984. 
"(IAN Press Release H-102/84,11 July 1984, and F-120/84, 22 August 1984:///F31 August 
1984, p 7, and 3 September 1984. p 7. 

" Tmaiicial Times (London) 26 July 1984. p 3. and 27 July 1984. p MIHT 27 July 1984. p 5; 
West Africa 6 August 1984, p 1606. 

See Third World Quarterly 6(31 July 1984, pp 748-50. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts MF./'7722/B/l 1, 15 August \9H4. Tiniinciul limes 
(london) 14 August 19K4, p 3; The Ciuurifiiin (lontkin) 20 August 1984, p 7; The 
Ucoiiomist (London) 18 August 1984, p 39. 
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FEATURE REVIEWS 

African Nationalisms 

IM Lewis 

State and Nation in the Third World: The Western State and African 
Nationalism 

, Anthony D Smith 

f Brighton, England: Wheatsheaf Books. 1983. 171pp. £4.95pb. 

Nationalism and New States in Africa 

Ali A Mazrui and Michael Tidy 

London: Heinemann, 1984. 402pp. £16.50. £6.SOpb. 


5 

I 


lliesc two books are in many respects complementary in scope. Although its 
title suggests a wider reach, Anthony Smith's concise, analytical survey 
concentrates on sub-Saharan Africa, tracing, in terms of Western models, 
modern African state formation, nationalism and the rise of African bureauc¬ 
racies, bourgeoisies and intelligentsias. Theoretical in orientation, this short 
study opens with a brisk review of Western theories of nationalism and of 
European imperialism and colonialism and ends with an analysis of the 
refractory problem of'nation-building' in contemporary Africa—what Mazrui 
eloquently calls ‘the pains of intermediacy between nationalism and nation- 
hotrd.’ While recognising the important implications of Africa's encapsulation 
in the capitalist economic nexus. Smith criticises the inadequacies of economic 
determinist thco/ies which neglect the complex interplay between imperial 
economic and political interests, the structure of colonial states and the 
character of the ensuing nationalist movements. His eminently ju.stifiable 
concern is to emphasise the relative autonomy of political factors, especially in 
the character of the colonial state in Africa. This, as he (and Mazrui and Tidy) 
insist, is essentially a territorial state lacking common ethnic identity and has 
pas.sed on all its fragilities and deficiencies to its succc.ssor African nationalist 
governments. 

In the absence of ethnic solidarity, such pluralist states must rely heavily on 
their boundaries in order to define their identity, thus entailing a marked 
degree of what I like to call ‘frontier fetishism’. In these circumstances, 
reflecting on the significance of the European colonial heritage in Africa, as 
Mazrui wryly says: ‘The last thing to be decoionised in Africa will probably be 
the colonial boundaries themselves.’ African nationalism in Smith’s view is 
r(H)ted in this territorial framework, and external ideologies, when adopted in 
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Africa, are modified in the light of local political imperatives. So local 
nationalism tempers Marxism as both the conflicting examples of Somalia and 
Fthiopia demonstrate. In this context, 1 recall an acrimonious debate in 
pre-revolutionary Ethiopia in 1972 between a well-known Western Marxist 
anthropologist and a Somali party official at the height of the Soviet-Somali 
entente. The Somali was defending his country’s ‘scientific socialism’ which, 
according to his critic, was highly heretical. At the climax of the debate, the 
Somali ideologue shouted; ‘We don't need Marx; Marx needs us!’ 

Smith thus provides a useful framework for African political analysis which 
would have been sharpened had he distinguished clearly between states (as 
political units) and nations (us cultural units). And I think he is right to see 
African military regimes as in many respects direct heirs to colonial autocracy. 
There is much to be gained from this well-informed, outsider’s perspective. 

Ali Mazrui and Michael Tidy write as participant observers with an enviable 
wealth of first-hand experience and involvement in the recent history of Africa. 
I'heir block-busting book, a useful compendium of facts, case studies, analysis 
and ussessment is the product of an unusual type of collaboration based 
primarily on a distillation by Tidy of Mazrui’s writings published and 
unpublished and ensuing dialogues between the two authors. The preoccupa¬ 
tion here is again the nature, origins and future of African nationalism and the 
problem of accommodating ethnic claims in the pluralist states which arc 
Europe’s majtir |x>litical legacy to Africa. C'onfronting such major issues as 
■problems of disunity: civil wans', ‘military rule’, ‘control and development', the 
bo<»k generally follows a historical path, beginning—very appropriately—with 
the Fascist invasion of Ethiopia in 1935 and ending (more or less) with 
speculations about the effect on Africa (and the Third World) of the 
increasingly important black vote in the United States. Adopting a selective 
‘casc-stuily’ approach to political, economic and cultural issues rather than a 
comprehensive country-by-country digest, this comparative analysis makes a 
serious effort to treat Islamic North Africa and Africa south of the .Sahara on an 
eijual f(Miting ami. of course, to trace linkages where appropriate. 

The treatment is, probably inevitably in such an ambitious project, 
Munctiincs a little uneven, and country and topic specialists are bound to find 
|x>ints to ilispute. So, for instance, historians of Ethiopia familiar with the 
reactions of the church hierarchy and landed aristocracy would not readily 
accept that Haile Selassie was, unambiguously, an ‘unprogressive leader at 
home'. Nor, unfortunately, was the Italian invasion the ‘first war in which 
EurojK'ans used aeroplanes . . . against Africans’. Again, after the Italian 
defeat, the bland assessment that, as a ‘conservative black traditional ruler’, 
Haile Selassie was no ‘threat to European rule in Africa’ and was accordingly 
snuHithly reinstated by the British, greatly oversimplifies the complexities of 
what actually happened. Yet, the overall judgement that Ethiopian resistance 
between 1935 and 1941 provides‘a vital link between the primary resistance of 
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:he period of partition and the modem mass nationalism* is surely correct 
'although reference might also have been made to Marcus Garvey’s Ethiopian 
annexion and the Rastafarians in this context). 

Thus, although we will all cavil at details, and the weight given to different 
topic.s, it is the broader picture that matters, and here I think the authors 
provide a stimulating, and sometimes provocative view of the a>ntcmpi>rary 
African predicament couched, in the generalising passages, in these splendidly 
quotable assertions which bear the hallmarks of Mazrui's eloquence. Agreeing 
with Smith that Europe’s most ‘enduring legacy to Africa is the nation-state', 
Mazrui ends with a series of reflections on the contrasts between the 
Anglophone and Francophone colonial legacies in Africa. British cultural 
relativism and lack of Anglophone cultural imperialism was, he argues, linked 
to ethnic or racial chauvinism. It tolerated and encouraged local pluralism, 
including the decentralised system of ‘indirect rule’ which, I think correctly, is 
seen here as a step on the road to separate development or apartheid. 
Francophone rule, in contrast, inspired by French cultural imperialism, 
discouraged pluralism and encouraged centralism with less stress on ethnic or 
racial differences. As Mazrui secs it, on the positive side, the British colonial 
experience thus promoted sovereignty and autonomous statehood. France, on 
the other hand, inspired wider sentiments of national (cultural) solidarity and 
identity at the expense of political independence. 

Although our authors do nut quite say this, the conclusion would thus seem 
(o be that France may have contributed more than Britain to the pan-African 
ideal. The irony, of course, is that the medium of such inter-state sentiments of 
identity should be an alien, colonial language; no greater irony, perhaps, than 
the fact that the states involved are for the most part alien colonial creations. At 
this point, a comparative consideration of the role of Arabic and Islam in North 
African politics, and indeed south of the Sahara also, would have added further 
interest to the argument and helped to bring this many-sided but somewhat 
uneven book finally together. Although its focus is not uniformly sharp, this 
study has many strengths and not least its refusal to succumb to the various 
scapegoat theories which trace the sources of all Africa’s problems to external 
influences. However, I cannot help feeling that it would have benefited further 
if Mazrui had played a more imperialist role in its final organisation and editing. 
It also deserves a much better index. 
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Alleviating Rural Poverty 

Stephen Sandfonl 

Rural Development: Putting; the First Last 

Robert Chambers 

Ixmdon; Longman. 1983. 245pp. £2.OOpb. 


rhis is a beautifully written bot»k which will bo very influential. Also, because it 
is subsidised by the Swedish International Development Authority through 
the Teaching Aids at Low Cost scheme, it is astonishingly cheap. Its subject 
matter is less wide than its title suggests. It is really about how profes¬ 
sionals—academies and practitioners, ie staff of agencies—in the development 
licUl perceive rural poverty and development. The book is divided into eight 
chapters, of which the first six mainly focus on professionals’ perceptions, while 
ill the last two t he emphasis switches to what professionals can and should do in 
the light of the now perceptions that the author advocates. 

i he book docs not report the result of a particular finite or formally 
structured piece of research; rather it draws on the author’s wide direct 
experience and reading during two-and-a-half decades of involvement in rural 
ilevelopinent. The general style of the book is prescriptive rather than analytic, 
and the copious evidence is cited more in order to illustrate points than to arrive 
at conclusions. 

riie basic theme of the book is that development professionals fail to 
perceive rural poverty correctly as a result of their training and of the way they 
work and that, as a consequence of these misperceptions, much rural develop¬ 
ment at best bypasses the rural poor and often harms them as well. The author 
recognises that relatively unehaiigcablc political constraints set limits to how 
far and last true rural development can progress but argues that these limits are 
wide enough to allow professionals considerable scope to promote real rural 
deveUipment. 

Ilie ideas presented in this book are not particularly new ones, having 
alrcatly been put forward by the author and by others in a number of different 
contexts during the last decade. What is new here is that they have been 
brought together in one publication presented in a clear style that is a delight to 
read. Robert C’hambers is outstanding in his ability to write plainly, to avoid 
jargon, and to grab and retain his readers’ attention. 

In spite of the general lucidity, however, some problems remain with 
('hambers’ treatment of his subject matter. In Chapter 6 he seems unable 
finally to make up his mind about what rural development really is. At some 
jxvintsficatthetopofp 140 and p (45 and at the bottom of p 147), he seems to 
define it as providing secure and decent livelihoods for the rural poor; at other 
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points (ie further down on p 140 and p 145 and further up on p 147), it seems 
as though his main concern is to allow the rural poor to make their own choices. 
He writes of 'putting first the wishes of the poor', of enabling them 'to gain for 
themselves more of what they want and need’. To this reviewer, these seem to 
be different rather than the same things, although Chambers secs no 
contradiction, stating (p 145) ‘it seems that must rural people seek first an 
adequate independent source of food and income under their own control; or 
in other words a secure and decent livelihood*. 

However, this identification of secure and decent livelihoods with what the 
pcxjr want most is a contingent not a necessary relation. It is possible (indeed it 
docs happen) both that the rural poor may want something else (eg freedom, 
salvation in the hereafter) more than they want secure and decent livelihoods, 
and alst) that they may be wrong in their judgements of which particular 
measures will best obtain for them the secure and decent livelihoods they want. 
It is not clear whether Chambers would permit his development profe.ssionals 
to overrule the wishes of the rural poor in cases when they thought the latter 
had got it wrong about livelihoods. Should the wishes of the poor prevail, as a 
virt of management-rule-of-procedure, because the p<wr are more usually 
correct in their analysis and forecasts than development professionals, or 
because allowing them to do what they want is the prime objective of rural 
development? Chambers left this reviewer confused here. 

In any case, the concept of rural development should not be so exclusively 
linked as it is by Chambers to cither the livelihood or the wishes of the presently 
poor in rural areas. Of course, the plight of the rural poor is in many places so 
desperate that some short-term alleviation of their condition is an essential 
, clement in true rural development. Of course, also, we now know that increases 
in aggregate GDP do not necessarily 'trickle down’ to alleviate the welfare of 
i the rural poor. But it is a further and improper step to restrict our use of the 
term ‘rural development’, as exclusively as Chambers does, to the welfare of 
^ the presently poor. We have another term for that concept, 'social welfare 

I programmes’, which is a useful and legitimate expression to denote the 
alleviation of short-term suffering. We need another term—and what more 
appropriate one is there than ‘rural development’—to denote a dynamic 
process in which the economics and amenities of rural areas change over time 
V so that they become and remain places where both the poor and the better off 
J (if such distinctions remain) choose to live and work. Neither carrying out the 
f wishes of the rural poor nor providing them with decent and secure livelihoods 
1 arc sufficient conditions for this, and Chambers has little to say about the 
I dynamic process by which this change can come abtsut; and to that extent the 
I title of his book is misleading. 

I Chapter 2 ('Two Cultures of Outsiders’) and chapter 5 (‘Integrated Rural 
’ Poverty’) are excellent in every way. Chapter 5 describes the cluster of 
I disadvantages—poverty, physicial weakness, vulnerability to misfortunes. 
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physical and social isolation and powerlessncss—which interact and combine 
to trap the rural poor in deprivation. Chapter 2 describes the contrasting 
approaches that outsiders from different occupational and disciplinary back¬ 
grounds use to explain rural poverty. Both chapters are entirely admirable. 

Chapters 1, 3 and 5 represent the core of Chambers’ message—that 
outsiders who direct rural development misperceive the problems and the 
solutions, and that their perceptions can be improved. With the general thesis 
this reviewer strongly agrees; but two doubts continue to niggle away at the 
back of his mind. First, what evidence do we have, in the form of contrasting 
situations in one of which one ‘information’ systems exists and in the other 
another, to show that the system Chambers recommends works better in 
practice than the one he condemns? Secondly, supposing a perfect information 
system were installed so that the decisionmakers in rural development 
airrectly perceived the problems and the solutions, how big a difference, in 
practice, would this make to the direction and speed of rural development? 
Chambers has made perception the centre-point of his book. Is it really so 
important? 

On two points, at least. Chambers has simply got it wrong. On pp 104-5 he 
suggests that Christianity justifies inequality in wealth. Alas, Chambers was not 
paying attention at Sunday School and Christian doctrine provides no hope for 
us rich. He should quickly read Luke 18.25 (‘It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God’) 
before it is loo late. On p 195 he asks rhetorically, ‘Should it be accepted as fair 
that |x>or people who have no alternative employment should be paid an 
unrcmuncralivc wage? ('an the answer be anything but no?’ This reviewer is 
not going to be browbeaten like that. Strip Chambers’ question of its 
tautologies and the correct answer is, ‘Yes it does sometimes make sense to pay 
|XH)r people low wages in their own short- and long-term interests’; and 
rigonms economic analysis is a better guide in these matters than sentiment. 

Three of this biwk’s epigrams deserve acclaim and wider use: ‘self-sustaining 
myth’; ‘if econ(»mics is dismal, development studies are morbid’; and ‘those 
who shift from fiMit to foot may lose their balance; those who try to stand on 
btith ptiles risk hernia’. This book has many important things to say, it says 
them admirably; it is cheap, and it is well suited to the needs of students, 
academies and practitioners of all disciplinary backgrounds. If you have not 
read it yet, do so ntiw. 


Introduction to the SodoloKy of ‘Developing Societies' 
l-ditcd by llam/u Alavi and Teodor Shanin 
lAMidon; Macmillan. li>82. 473pp, £12.95. £5.95pb 


In this reader, Alavi and Shanin present thirty-four carefully selected readings, the 
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majority of them written by some of the most prominent radical scholars of today. Using 
Marxist political economy as their preferred theoretical approach to the study of 
national development, the editors identify five generic themes as the agenda for this 
volume and use them to select for inclusion and to group the papers accordingly. These 
questions are; the historical genesis of the ‘developing societies’; the current global 
context in which these societies are located; the internal characteristics of the political 
economy of ‘developing societies'; and the dynamics of their development; the social 
bases of the state, power, domination and resistance; and culture, consciousness and 
ideology. Using this order, the selections—many of them abridged versions or excerpts 
from full-length published papers, books or reports—are grouped into five parts entitled 
‘The Making of the Third World’, ‘The Global Context', ‘Political Economy’, ‘Stdte and 
Revolution’, and ‘Community, Culture, and Ideology'. Each set of readings is prefaced 
with a succinct introductory statement by the editors in which attention is especially 
drawn to those readings which represent differing positions and perceptions in the 
a)ntinuing debate relative to the generic theme in question. In a masterfully written 
general ‘Introduction’ to the volume, the editors offer a brief but perceptive review of 
the development debate of the last two decades and use it as an indispensable backdrop 
to introduce the materials included in this book. 

Part 1, ‘The Making of the Third World’ presents, among others, the writing of such 
prominent scholas as Magdoff, Wallerstcin, Brenner, and Emmanuel. In particular, the 
chapters by Wallerstcin and Brenner represent two distinct positions in a major 
contemporary debate about two interrelated questions; a) the development of 
capitalism as a world system and its structure; and b) the genesis of developing societies 
in the course of their social transformation and concomitant incorporation into the 
world economy. Care is taken by the editors to present, through these selections, the 
niajordiffcring formulations and points of controversy and debate related tothc general 
theme. The four substantive contributions in ‘The Global Context’ fixms on the nature 
and dynamics of ‘developing societies' in their international context. These include the 
classic statement of Cardoso on ‘Development and Dependency in Latin America’, two 
papers on multinationals and their significance to the political economics of the 
developing stKieties, and an imptirtant contribution by Alavi on ‘The Structure of 
Peripheral Capitalism’, in which he offers a theoretical conception quite different to that 
of the dependency theorists with respect to the internal structure of those ‘developing 
I Ntxnctics’ whose recent histories have been shaped by the direct experience of colonial 
i capitalism. In ‘Political Economy’, the analysis focuses on the internal characteristics of 
I ‘developing societies’—the structure of their economics and class relations, patterns of 

I ' pro[)crty relations and power, cla.ss exploitation and poverty. It is composed of a number 
(if excellent contributions including excerpts from the writings of Baran, Sweezy and 
Amin. Also included here is the abridged version of a paper by Griffin and Khan which 
examines the structural roots of incrca.sing mass poverty in ‘developing societies’. In 
another important paper, Bernstein reviews and builds uptm an important controversy 
about the possibilities and limits of industrialisation in ‘developing societies’. Part IV. 
'State and Revolution' addresses the issues of power and domination and their 
f embodiment in the structures of the state in ’developing societies’. The selections 
t included here are narrow in terms of the scope of the issues examined and, relative to the 
I other parts, are few in number. Alavi’s paper reviews different theories of the state and 
I then presents a carefully formulated conceptualisation of the state in ‘developing 
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societies'—a conceptualisation which is firmly anchored in his model of peripheral 
capitalism. This paper should therefore be read in conjunction with his article on 
peripheral capitalism. Shanin reviews various aspects of the debate about revolution 
and its agencies, linking it to the issues of state and class in peripheral capitalism. Colin 
Ley’s critical review of Huntington's work and the piece by the famous Colombian 
novelist, Gabriel Garcia Marquez, on Allendc's death, round out the discussion. As the 
editors themselves concede in their introduction to this part of the book, the readings 
cannot present a comprehensive discussion of this very important dimension of 
‘developing societies’. ‘C'ommunity, Culture, and Ideology’—the final part—presents a 
mixed bag of articles on topics as diverse as urbanisation, female labour, education, 
control of information and mass media, and ideology. This set of readings suffers from 
t(K) diffuse a focus in substantive terms; yet, several of the readings make valuable 
contributions to the study of matters of culture and ideology specific to ‘developing 
societies’. The papers by Dale, Davidson, Smith and Pine readily asme to mind. 

Although the editors claim that ‘about half of the text was specifically commissioned 
for this publication’ (p 6), the selections containing the core theoretical arguments have 
already appeared in a published form elsewhere, albeit in a different format. However, 
the contribution of this volume need not be judged entirely on the basis of the 
‘newnes.s’ of the materials presented. It is greatly enhanced by the general coherence of 
the conceptual framework within which the editors have selected and organised the 
papers, the highly perceptive nature of the introductions which have been used to 
present them in relation to conceptually interrelated but distinct generic themes, and the 
deliberate attempt made to juxtapiisc differing and varying points of view and to 
highlight debate and controversy in the literature. Within the tradition of radical 
scholarship on ‘developing societies', this reader presents a judicious selection of 
IKisitions anil perspectives representing the work of many brilliant and committed 
scholars. The usefulness of this volume would have been further enhanced, particularly 
for student readers, had the editors clearly outlined, perhaps in the general introduction, 
the substance of the major issues of debate among different schools of thought on 
‘developing societies' and indicated which of the readings included in it address one or 
more of them. 

Perhaps it is worth noting also that this biHtk is the Iniroduvlion volume in a major 
series on the ‘SiK'iology of Developing Societies’ planned for publication, presumably 
over the next lew years. I'he series is expected to include separate volumes on the major 
legions of ‘developing societies’ such as Latin America. sub-Saharan Africa, South 
Asia, etc., as well as further thematic volumes on socialist ‘developing societies‘ and on 
iheoiies of social Iranstormation and change. I'he final volume, the editors note (p 7), 
will atiempt systematically to relate the major questions presented in the volume under 
review here to the dilferent schools of thought and the controversies among them. 

K S PANNU 

Univi rsilv oj Alhcriti 
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Devdopmcnt Asdstance Polides and the Performance of Aid Axendes: Studies in the 
Perfomuince of DAC, OPEC, the Regional Devdopment Banks and the World Bank 
Group 

liassan M Selim 

London; Macmillan. 1983. 531pp. £25.00 

The lengthy title is but a foreta.ste of the compendium-like nature of this book. After a 
short introduction defining the problem; finding an effective role for aid donors and 
development banks in ‘attacking absolute poverty* (pi) and ‘meeting the objectives of 
international development strategy’ (p 24), the bulk of the book is a survey of the 
operations of twenty-eight aid agencies seen from the viewpoint of their headquarters. 
The Western OECD donors receive attention in 165 pages, covering all the main 
national development assistance programmes plus a section on the EEC. Part Two 
allocates 69 pages to descriptions of the policies and operations of the Arab aid agencies 
and the OPEC Fund, and then a further 125 pages cover the four regional development 
banks and the World Bank/IDA/IFC itself. For gotrd measure we arc then provided 
with a check-list of the main operational features of all the agencies in tabular form in a 
first appendix cove ring another seventy pages, followed by a selection of short e.ssayson 
buzz words or selected topics—the North-South dialogue, the NIEO, the Brandt 
Commission, ‘Facing the Future’, the Club du Sahel, etc—to conclude the btx)k. 

Since the word ‘performance’ crops up twice in the title, the reader might have 
expected a closer evaluation of the effectiveness in aid delivery on the ground of the 
various agencies considered. The procedures used by the author in compiling his 
material do not, however, lend themselves to such an approach. Most of the material is 
drawn from annual reports and statements of policy by the aid agencies and banks 
themselves, supplemented by responses to a questionnaire on financing and project 
appraisal administered by the author (and also reproduced in a further appendix). Some 
of these resptmses are reproduced verbatim in the main text, which leads to some hard 
reading, not to say opacity. For instance, as regards the ElB’s future strategy for 
financing, wc arc simply told: ‘Depending on the conclusion of agreements provided for 
financial assistance between developing countries and the EEC (p 194). Similarly in 
the IDA chapter, while the shortage of resources is expected to have ‘serious 
consequences, both economic and political’ (p 397), this refers only to the original 
threc-ycar replenishment of ID.A VI, at what now lix>ks like a generous level of US$12 
billion at 1980 prices. Readers searching for an explanation of the difficulties of the 
seventh replenishment will look in vain, just as those interested in the reforms currently 
ncing introduced into the next EEC-ACP convention will have to satisfy themselves 
with an account of the ‘Stage reached in the Lome II programming’ (pp 18.3-4) which 
was completed in 1980. 

To some extent this is a problem of all books which have long lead times. Most of the 
financial data, but also, more importantly, the policy analysis, stops in 1980. Thus it 
makes some sense to understand that the current account deficit of developing countries 
was projected to reach $73 billion in 1980’ (p 201) but only in the context of a reference 
b(x>k on aid agency operations in the 1970s. 'This appears to be the chief purpose of the 
Ixxik—to provide in one volume a review of the management structures, policy 
guidelines and financial provision of all the main donor agencies as they operated before 
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the recession. It is certainly handier than ferreting through the annual accounts and 
reports of scores of banks and agencies. But it tells us little of the quality of the assistance 
provided, reveals nothing of the experience of the receiving governments in dealing with 
a wide array of diferent donors and lending institutions, and may not help the reader to 
judge how the aid agencies should best adapt to their mure straitened financial 
circumstances in the I ^IROs. 

AOMAN P iitwin 

(h’crwas Development Inatiiuie, London 

Third World Studies 

(Open University Undergraduate Course—Code U2()4) 

Milton Keynes, England: Open University Publications. 1984. £122.2.S 

During the last fifteen years the Open University has produced a wide range of courses 
to meet contemporary educational needs, particularly for mature students. Of particular 
interest has been its innovatory interdisciplinary courses, combining conventional 
disciplines in relatively new areas of study. One of the most successful of these 
inlerdiseiplin.Tiy courses is the third World Studies' course, based in the Technology 
Faculty, but drawing on academic contributions from other backgrounds. 

Constructing a course in DeveUipment Studies at the undergraduate level presents a 
whole series of problems, the central one being that of selection—which subjects can f 
iK'st locus the student’s view on major Third World issues? Which can provide the best j 
basis lor understanding what is happening in the ’i’hird World? By a careful selection of 
topics and a thorough consideration of their method of presentation, the Open 
University third World Studies course succeeds in these areas where most other 
undergraduate courses at European universities and polytechnics have failed. 

In a review of this length it is difficult to omvey the wealth of material contained in the 
course, but 1 will attempt this by highlighting a number ot areas. 

I he course combines a wide variety of learning materials, from the excellent data and 
statistics of the Third World Atlas, to writings by development theorists, to people’s 
exjvrienccs of development strategies, and to jxietry and literature from the Third ^ 
Wi>rld. To achieve its aims of understanding the contemporary problems of the 'Third , 

< 

* II Hcrnsii.-iii anil A Ihomas, /he 'Third World' and Pevrlopinent (pans A-B}\ J Bujra, J J 
ligucnia, M Kiloh and A Thonias, The Making of the Third World (pans A-C)',h\ Bernstein, A 
('alder, M Kiloh and H lurok, The Making of the Third World (parts l>-t ); H Johnson, Making 
a l.ning Trodueiion and Vrodueers in the Third Wt/rid (pari A/', 11 Bernstein and D Wield, 
Making a l.iving: Trodm lion and I’rodueers in the Third World (parts A -('); D F.lson, L Harris, 

V Pillay, J Toyc and B Turok, the International Selling-. B Crow, A Thomas and M Thorpe, 
lleeeloping or Being Developed'! (parts A-fl)-, H Bernstein, P Corrigan and M Thorpe. 
Developing or Being Dex’eloped'! (parts C'-D)', J Figueroa, Caribbean Sampler-, M Kiloh, G 
W'llliains and J Williner, The Origins of the Nigenan Civil War-, G Walt and D Wield, Itealih 
I’ohdes in Mozainbii/ue ; C Agnew, B Crow and A Thomas, Pitv/ora/iswi in the Sahel ; T J Byres. B 
Crow and N W Ho, The (Jreeii Revolution in India; J Humphrey, ]) Wield elal.lndu.urialisation 
and Cnergv in Brazil-, N Hayzer, E Rhodes and D Wield, Clothing the World: First World 
Markei\. Third World Labour; B W Beeley, Migration: The Turkish Case; Lllarns, Banking on 
the Fund. The IMF; R 11 Ampuero, J M Cabcllcro, N Mahoney and M I'horpe, Feru 196ii~75. a 
Rnoliiiion from Above'!; A Caldcr, C Fyfc, T Garfitt and M Relieh. Amiran Fiction and Film. '' 
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World the course examines four main areas in depth. These arc the history of 
colonialism, the varying systems of production in Third World countries, the organisa¬ 
tion of the international economy, and the viability of different development strategics. 
These areas are analysed in the five core blocks of the course, containing eight texts 
written by a variety of authors. 

Block One, The Third World and Development, looks at different definitions of the 
Third World and asks what do wc understand by development itself? 

Block Two, The Making of the Third World, analyses the reasons for the historical 
development of Europe as the centre of an expanding world capitalist economy; in this. 
It provides an excellent comparison of the rise of Europe with that of the Islamic 
empires. Its main focus is on answering the question of how colonisation of Africa. Asia 
and Latin America arose and developed. Following this, the book then discusses the 
attainment and significance of independence in the Third World, analysing post¬ 
independence changes and contrasting them with features which have changed little 
since the colonial period. 

Block ’ITiree, Making a Living: Production and Producers in the Third World, 
examines contemporary agricultural and industrial production. Its two books focus on 
two key questions: Why do so many countries seem unable to feed their own 
populations, and how important is industrial production in Third World development? 
A wealth of data on the extent and diversity of industrial production is presented. 

Block Four, The International Setting, examines contemporary economic relation.s 
between the economics of Western F.urope, the United States, Japan, and the Third 
World. It does this through using two contending approaches—the theory of inler- 
dopcndence (exemplified by the Brandt Report) and the theory of dependency. 

BUxrk Five, Developing or Being Developed?. provides a basis for assessing different 
development strategies, by using three examples: the Senegal River Valley, the 
Ira/ilian National Development Strategy, and the International Labour (Xficc’s World 
■inployment Programme. It then goes on to examine other examples at a country level; 
m.lia’s Circen Revolution, (China's Rural Collectivisation, and Peru’s Cwiperalive 
iystem. The BltKk concludes by analysing the role of the state in the process of 
levelopmcnt. 

The various subjects covered in these five core blocks provide the foundations of the 
oursc. the cs.scntial issues for understanding Third World Development. These issues 
re then elaborated in eleven case studies, each of which extends a core course theme, 
hese studies range from an analysis of the origins of the Nigerian Civil War to an 
■xamination of migrant labour in Turkey, to an assessment of African Fiction and Film, 
found two of the.se studies quite impressive. The analysis of Health Policies in 
■lozambique provided a succinct and detailed introduction to an area in which little 
crious analytical material is readily available. Similarly, Banking on the Fund—The 
MF, gives a rigorous outline of the organisation and modes of operation of the IMF in 
'Jiird World countries, with particular reference to the Jamaican experience. 

Ihe case study and block texts arc accompanied by ca.ssettes—which highlight the 
Host important topics to be studied—and videotapes. The latter arc devoted to three 
'Sues: the Plough and Ihe Hoe portrays the impact of agricultural development on 
ndian village life; Sakaltutan examines the effects of migration on an Anatolian village 
n Turkey; A7 Lucia.' People and Celebrations illustrates the fusion of cultures expressed 
n ('aribbean art, poetry and music. 
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One of the potentially most innovative aspectsof the Third World Studies course is the 
attempt to integrate 'Phird World poetry, literature, film and art into the course. Set 
literature includes popular works such as Ngugi wa Thiong’o’s Devil on the Cross and 
C’hinua Achebe’s Girls at War. Tlie case study African Fiction and Film examines the 
work of Sembene Ousmanc as film maker, and a Caribbean Sampler text looks at the 
work of a number of Caribbean arti.sts. 'Ifie course is accompanied by a representative 
selection of p<ietry and narrative, with such widely differing authors as V S Naipaul, 
Mervyn Morris and Louise Bennett. 

It remains to mention two other set books: Third World: Lives of Struggle is a 
collection of writings by those involved in peasant, labour, trade union, feminist, and 
other political movements. Development and Underdevelopment by Gavin Kitehing is 
recommended as a treatise on the validity of prevalent theories of economic 
development. 

Ilic construction of such a wide-ranging course necessarily entails overcoming 
substantial academic and intellectual hurdles. The Third World Studies course copes 
with most of these, but a number arc still evident. Overall, the course docs seem a little 
ambitious for students to cover in one year, particularly when one realises that it also 
includes a research project. Stuilcnts’ answer to this is often expediently to omit parts of 
the course. Asa result their ability to interrelate economic with other issues comes to be 
restricted. In addition, there sometimes seem to he unresolved tensions lurking in the 
interstices of the texts; the holding of different theoretical perspectives is clearly in 
evidence, but with lew exceptions, the implications of these differences for assessing 
dcvelopinent and development strategies is never discussed adequately. It also seems to 
me that the literature and literary perspectives offeretl in the course are never integrated 
successlully with the other subjects covered. Perhaps this is because little in the way of a 
social and political perspective on literary production is offered to the student. 

Two final points: there often tends to be an unevenness in the course between its 
theoretical and empirical areas, and within the theoretical area itself. For example, a 
reasonably sophisticated critique ot underdevelopment theory coexists with a rather 
naive espousal at iliflercnt points in the course; similarly, conclusions from the data 
presented on iiuliistrialisation often do not square with conclusive theoretical state¬ 
ments on industrialisation at other points in the course. Seconiily, more could have been 
ollcreil in the area of gender—on the effects of industrialisation on the position of ^ 
woiiieii.oii the place ot domestic labour in lamily production, etc. Certainly these points ^ 
ale raised in the course, but they are not dealt with in a sufficiently adequate or jr 
eoniprehensive manner. 

1 he ()|vn llniveisity lliird World Studies course is available in its entirety or in its 
constituent text or videotape parts. 

JOHN U lAtLOK 

l'«l\leihiiic oj the South liiiiik, London 


Internationalising the Seabed 
Roderick C Oglcy 

Aldershot, England: (Jower. |y84. 256pp. £16.51) 

nils IS a succinct, well-informed, well-documented, well-written and well-balanced ^ 
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account of the Law of the Sea negotiations, a perceptive analysis of issues involved, and 
an intelligent assessment of the importance of the Convention for world order in 
general. 

The first part defines the framework of the negotiations: the scientific, technological 
and economic context, and the concept of the Common Heritage, the participants and 
interest groups and the negotiating process, from the early days of the Seabed 
Committee to the adoption of the Convention. A dozen pages arc devoted to the 
concept of the Common Heritage: its implications, and the kind of reactions it has 
aroused among various groups and schools of thought, but it is a pity that the author 
does not really provide us with a definition of the concept, nor does he attempt to 
analyse the definitions that have been offered, in various places, by its originator, Arvid 
Pardo of Malta. 

The second part of the book focuses on the major issues the Conference had to face: 
the question of the geographical boundary of the Common Heritage; the system of 
exploitation; production control; the structure of the Authority; dispute settlement; 
and, finally, the provisions for the protection of preparatory investments and the interim 
regime. In his discussion of the responsibilities of the Preparatory Commission, the 
author appears to assume that the Commission could prepare amendments to the 
Convention which might make the Convention more acceptable to some of the 
industrialised states. *ln theory,’ he argues, *it could prepare amendments, preferably by 
consensus, for adoption, at their inception, by the Council and the Assembly, but this 
would be an exceedingly delicate process.* Here, however, the author is in error: the 
Commission has no mandate to prepare amendments to the Convention—by consensus 
or otherwise. 

Alternatively, the author suggests, the Commission could make rules and regulations 
which might mitigate some of the defects of the Convention and make it more 
acceptable, and the examples he provides arc useful and ought to be considered by the 
Commis-sion. 

ITie potential significance of the International Seabed Authority, the author states in 
his conclusions, ’cannot, however be measured solely, or even mainly, in economic 
terms. Both in their content, and in the way in which they were arrived at, the “regime 
and machinery’’ for the international area of the seabed embodied in the I.aw of the Sea 
Convention constitute a novel step in the political organisation of this planet.' 'ITiis, he 
argues, should be a strong incentive for states to sign and ratify the Convention for ‘II 
the above analysis i.s right, the contribution a regime and machinery might make to 
future world order would itself be an overriding argument, for all who have interests that 
war could imperil (and who docs not have?) for adherence to it.’ With these conclusion.s 
wc fully agree. 

E M BORGKSF. 

Oalhausie University, Canada 


.Soviet Policy and Practice Toward Third World Conflicts 

Stephen T Hosmer and Thomas W Wolfe 

lexington, Ma.ss; Lexington Books. 1983. 318pp. £I9..S0 


The endnotes in this book take up eighty-five pages and the bibliography another 
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thirty-two. What this means is that the propositions in the text are extensively 
supported, and that the range of material from which much of the argument derives is 
dearly identified. But it also emphasises the synoptic nature of the book, which the 
publishers describe as a ‘comprehensive overview'; it is full of useful facts and 
summaries, is temperate in tone and in its description of alternative interpretations, and 
ends with a rather down-beat little chapter about the implications for future US policy 
and practice. The parallel chapter on future Soviet involvement in the Third World is 
rather more substantial, with a lot of thoughtful and suggestive material: which is, 
nevertheless, presented in summary and carefully qualified form. 

The hook begins with a series of chapters that outline the developments and changes 
in Soviet policy towards Third World countries in the period between 1946 and 1980. In 
this survey, the debates in the .Soviet Union about the significance, for Marxist-Lcninist 
theory us well as for Soviet interests, of the rapid emergence of indepiendcnt Third 
World states arc given extensive attention, and the changes of policy and expecta¬ 
tions—for example in the period between 19.57 and 1960—are carefully outlined. 
Chapter 7 identifies many of the specifics about the costs of these policies. Over a 
twenty-five year period the military programme of aid totalled some 47 billion dollars, 
and the total of military aid and arms transfers from the Soviet Union come to US$58 
billion. Kconomic aid was some USS18 billion more. The economic aid has been, 
to a certain extent, bread cast upon the waters, since repayments occur, but the military 
aid programme looks us if it is a net cost. The dollar cost equivalents present familiar 
difficulties about what the real cost, both in cash and economic terms, is to the Soviet 
Union’s own'calculations of cost and benefits. It is probably the case that these 
ex|vnditurcs have not had any significant or permanent effects upon Soviet security 
projections or prrKiircnient plans in respect ol their own forces—other than to reinforce 
an msiincl always to have a full cupboard—but it would have been comforting to have 
corroboration ol this impression from two such experienced analysts as the authors. 

Ihc vcoiul half of the text provides an analytical account of .Soviet activities, that 
ilhistiatcs the vaiiabic pattern of direct, indirect and infrastructural support for clients 
and associates. Hero again, the analysis is thorough and well-balanced, but the argument 
is tightly, and leanly, presented. 

It must be a matter ol conjecture whether the last forty yeai.s, crammed with major 
political changes and significant economic and social developments, is a period of 
unique intensity: whether- at least for the sorts of issues dealt with in this book—the 
pace will last. Tlie breadth of this survey shows up clearly how Soviet policy and 
activities have developed, and by implications shows how superpower involvement, and 
superpower rivalry, have become significant and persistent factors in Third World 
slates’ alfairs, both for paiticular stales and in regional balances or rivalries. Even if the 
pace slows down, it hxiks as if that particular consequence will carry forward. 

PKIIR N.MIOR 

Kovul Collcfii’. (irci-rinicfi 


International Uommudity Cuntrol; A Contemporary Hlslury and Appraisal 

1-iona (jordon-Ashworth 

L.ondon: ('room Helm. 1984. .156pp. £19.95 
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The 1970s saw dramatic fluctuations in the prices of primary commodities, and the 
success of one particular primary product cartel—OPEC. These two stimuli 
reawakened interest among other producers in international commodity agreements, 
and led in 1976 to the adoption by UNCTAD of its Integrated Programme for 
Commodities. This interest in international commodity agreements is not new, and the 
author of this book calculates that there have been thirty-nine such agreements between 
1931 and 1980, and, no doubt, there will be more in the future. Given this long history 
and renewed interest in comm<Klity agreements, it is obviously useful to study past 
agreements, to identify their achievements and learn from their failures. That is the goal 
of Fiona Gordon-Ashworth’s useful book and the conclusions make sober reading for 
the proponents of the Integrated Programme. 

Several obvious, but nevertheless important, points emerge. International commod¬ 
ity controls arc bound to be ineffective if they lack effective control mechanisms and the 
aroperation of the participants, preferably both importers and exporters. It is hardly 
surprising that various agreements were doomed to fail through lack of effective 
mechanisms which would act on the source of the instability, or through the failure of 
some group of exporters to adhere to its provisions. Even with all these amditions, 
though, the author concludes ‘that past experience suggests that the performance of 
international commodity agreements has been too unreliable and their distributive 
effects too uneven to secure the dcvciopmentgoals that have been set. (p 284). ‘Instead, 
other strands of the Integrated Programme, such as research and development, 
improved marketing and more flexible compensatory financing provisions are likely to 
occupy a more prominent position’ (than ettmmodity agreements or buffer stocks) 
(p 285). 

In between, the book amas.ses evidence to support these conclusions. Part 1 deals with 
the historical background to primary commodity trade from 1938 to 1977, and the 
development of international policy towards these comrnixlities, under the GATT, in 
UNCTAD, through the IMF and the World Bank. This is followed by an examination of 
the various dominant trading blocs since the Second World War—notably the EEC, the 
t.'MEA and the US. 

Part 11 deals with the mechanisms of commodity control—cartels, agreements, tariffs, 
quotas, embargoes and the like. Part III provides case studies of international 
controls—on tin, wheat, sugar, rubber, coffee, ctK'oa, tea, olive oil, and various 
cartelised minerals such as oil, copper and uranium. 

The book as a whole is factual rather than analytical, and takes the objectives of the 
various agreements as given, rather than asking what would be sensible objectives, and 
how they might best be achieved. Thus none of the literature on the theory of 
commodity price stabilisation is cited, nor is there any discussion of futures markets as 
possible mechanisms for reducing the cost of price fluctuations. The important function 
of STABEX and the Compensatory Finance Facility of the 1MF are mentioned but their 
role in providing income insurance Ls not discussed. In brief, the book provides 
information rather than enlightenment, but this it does in a workmanlike and fairly 
comprehensive way. It will provide a useful introduction to the primary material on a 
wide range of commodity agreements arid a quick historical survey, 
o newbery 

ChurchUI College, Cambridge 
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International Handbook of Educational Systems, Vol. 2 : Africa and tbe Middle East 

Edited by John Cameron and Paul Hurst 
Chichester, England: John Wiley. I9R3. 896pp. £25.00 

Preventing School Failure: The Relationship Between Pre-school and Primary Educatiof 

International Development Research Centre 

Ottowa, Canada: International Development Research ('entre. 1983. 178pp. np 

ITic International Handbook of Hducational Systems is a compendium of 9()0 pages. It i 
divided into two sections, Saharan Africa, and North Africa and the Middle East, bascc 
iin geographical and religious, largely Muslim characteristics. Each section include 
inlormation on philosophy and educational attitudes followed by a description o 
specific countries, thirteen in .Section A, and nine in Section B. Simple maps an 
provided, with small sections dealing with geography, population, society and culture 
historical background, politics and economy of the countries concerned. This usefu 
backdrop is followed by comprehensive statistical and descriptive information oi 
education involving pre-primary to tertiary levels. The material is based on data going t( 
the late 197()s, but (if equal interest is the section which details aims and directions fo 
the future. 

It is hard to fault a book which contains mv much information. It is a necessary item fo 
any serious student or practitioner interested in these countries. There are omissions, a: 
a rule acknowledged by the editors. It would have been interesting to know more abou 
the UNRWA educational .system in the West Bank and Ga^a. It would have been usefu 
to have detail on Lebanon. The book is e.ssenlially descriptive but its informatioi 
illustrates quite elearly how education has developed, and the pressures which shape it 
One gets a cicai. and longitudinal view of development over time and the views an< 
diicclions for the near future. Problems arc clearly identified along with the gains tha 
h.ivc been made. The relevance of law, occupation, climatic change, are all recogniscr 
within this book. It is largely free of opinion and as such, provides a straightforward am 
detailed account ol the areas covered. On the whole it is fairly easy to find one’s wa; 
through the Ixxik bocau.se of clearly irlentified sections and this has been dom 
consistently across sections. I here is no comprehensive index nor a list of references 
Ixith of these would have been useful. 

This is not a hook to read from cover to cover, but a book one requires for informatioi 
about ciliicalional development across countries and across lifespan and as such is a ver; 
valuable and competent piece of work. 

rreventinf’ School tdilure . . .. consists of eighteen papers plus a scries of conclusion: 
and recommendations resulting from a conference directed to pre-school and primarr 
oducatiim. T he reports, which arc largely experimental or reviews of research studies 
are based largely on work in .South America and Asia, and deal with i.ssues relating tc 
early childhood stimulation and the effects of this stimulation on later educationa 
development. The work is concerned with low-income populations and a number of thi 
writers have been at pains to direct attention to interacting variables such a: 
nourishment, health, economic status and parental intervention on the later develop 
ment of young children in terms of cognitive and scholastic achievement. The ovcral 
results arc ambiguous: some studies failed to find positive results through statistica 
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analysis while others report considerable impact. Most argue for early intervention 
studies and procedures. The recognition that there is a constellation of interacting 
variables is an important one, and underlines the need to ensure in future studies that a 
global and enduring attack is made on under-achievement if there are to be major and 
long-term effects. One can applaud the recognition that the role of teachers must be 
broadened—education is not just academic! 

One is concerned by the insularity of this field. Despite many years of research in 
other areas, and, in particular, I think of the rehabilitation field which deals with similar 
types of under-achievement and strategies for overcoming disability, little of this work 
appears to be known or used within the early child interaction studies reported here. It is 
only when wc arc willing to share and pool our data and experience that we arc likely to 
advance significantly. It is also a pity that some of the .strategies developed in cognitive 
psychology have not been utilised in these developing areas where such approaches 
seem very relevant. Further, the relative lack of observation techniques and extensive 
use of formal tost procedures adapted from other cultures is unfortunate. Yet there is a 
note indicating that the adoption of traditional pre-schnol education models from 
developed countries is not necessarily appropriate in the problems of prc-schinil 
education in Third World countries. One cannot help but comment that such models are 
even questioned in the developed countries. Models have to be rc-evaluated every¬ 
where, and a consideration of advances in other related areas should be taken into 
account. 

This book is largely one of research and examination. There are some practical 
rc«)mmendations, but it is unfortunate that not more thought is given to the detailed 
programming of frontline work which is so necessary in the development of effective 
programmes. There arc few details about task analysis in relation to early childhood. 
ITicre is no individualised plan to deal with specific problems that confront particular 
children, The.sc developments, particularly from an interaction perspective, arc 
important for policy and for the development of a new generation of research and 
practice models. 

R I BROWN 

University of Calgary 


The Nuclear Debate: Issues and Politics 
I'ditcd by Phil Williams 

london: Routiedge and Kcgan Paul (for the Royal Institute of International Alfuirs). 
1984. 8Ipp. £4.9.Spb 

One of the most important claims by Western peace movements is that they are 
‘iinpartiar between East and West; they sjieak on behalf of humanity itself. Political 
commentators, though, examining the nuclear debate as it surfaces in the council 
chambers and on the streets, see things differently; they also take their stance 
‘impartially’, but between the arguments of peace movements on one side and defence 
establishments on the other. 

This unsatisfactory book sits firmly in the second camp, the work of analysts claiming 
to be ‘detached’ and ‘balanced’ on the question of land-based crui.se and Pershing II 
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missiles arriving in Western Europe. A useful book could no doubt be compiled from 
this perspective. Guarded sympathy for peace movement positions is expressed by Phil 
Williams in his survey of arguments against deployment; Gina Cowen, too, gives a 
sound enough assessment of the strength of peace movements in Europe. But The 
Nuclear Debate avoids engagement with the deeper concerns of peace movements. For 
example, Laurence Freedman’s analysis of recent faltering arms control negotiations 
offers no understanding that, mutually, the nuclear superpowers have broken undertak¬ 
ings made twenty years ago under the Test Ban and Non-Proliferation Treaties to the 
non-nuclear powers. Those promises were to move speedily to negotiations for real 
measures of disarmament. 

Part of the urgency behind protests in Europe is fear that if we do not arrest and j 
reverse the spread and sophistication of nuclear war fighting capabilities in the hands of 
the superpowers, then nothing can stop proliferation of nuclear weapons. There is no 
mention in this book about widening global deployment by the superpowers of nuclear , 
munitions in the air, at sea and underwater, as well as on land. There is nothing on j 
growing public anxiety caused by higher profiles given to civil defence planning; nor ■ 
even on the massive escalation of Britain's independent nuclear arsenal with Trident; ■ 
nor about fears that military-scientific establishments have escaped political control. 

The armpciling urgency of a large range of questions has caused peace movements to 
ftKus on the particular issue of cruise and Pershing 11 deployments. Christopher Coker, 
in what is perhaps the crucial chapter, is simply unable to grasp how CND effectively 
focuses a wide range of concerns on a single issue. 

BOH OVf.RY 

iif H rad ford 


IKwelopmenl Projects as Policy KxperimeaLs: An Adaptive Approach to Develapment | 
.Administration 

Ifennis A. Koiidinelli 

London: Methuen. IVS.1. 167pp. £10.95. £4.9.‘»pb 

Dcvctopmcni Trojn ts as /‘idicy F.-xperiments is a comprehensive historical document on i 
development, on a global basis. It correctly highlights certain factors of crucial 
importance that have ainstrained the development effort: the fact that techniques 
adopted in the West for project planning and administration have been inappropriately 
rcpianteil in the developing countries as a part of the requirements for the grant of aid, 
the fact that ‘new institutions introduced by Government or international agencies arc 
Ircquently so incompatible with traditional practices, customs and behaviour that they 
not only tail to serve but may further alienate people’, weaknesses in administrative 
structures, lack of decentralisation, and coordination and flexibility in planning and 
udrninistrution. The latter is the focus of attention throughout this book. 

Koiidinelli shows how failures in national planning have led to recent concentration 
on projects. The fact that projects too have rarely been .successful is well-documented. \ 
Tito leasoii which he adduces for their tailurc is that the comprehensive planning and the 
detailed and rigid criteria for administration of projects enforced by the funding 
agencies had been inflexible and non-accommiKlating in the complexity of local 
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conditions and to problems that have been confronted in implementation. This, 
undoubtedly, is one of the main causes for failure in development efforts. 

Rondinelli makes a strong case for an adaptive approach, where the administration of 
projects will be flexible and where methods of planning and implementation will be 
responsive. His thesis is that projects should be implemented as policy experiments, 
where the administrators can learn through experience gained in the implementation of 
the projects. 

The identification of projects as learning experiments and the adoption of a flexible 
approach in administering projects is an important recommendation that deserves 
immediate and serious consideration by governments as well as funding agencies, 
especially in the current context of frequent failures in development. This book is an 
important addition to the literature on development administration. 

GARVIN KARUNARATNE 
Edinburgh 


John Maynard Keynes, Vol. I: Hopes Betrayed 1883-1920 
Robert Skidelsky 

London; Macmillan. 1983. 447pp. £14.95 

There is probably no economist whose effect on the day to day life of the Third World 
lias been greater than that of Keynes. The Bretton Woods institutions may have fallen 
into the hands of bankers and treasury officials whose attitudes Keynes so despised, and 
their policies may have been perverted by the fad of monetarism, but the IMF and the 
World Bank remain the Third World’s closest link to the industrialised world’s financial 
and cwnomic system. The potential for reform and for the creative use of collective 
(xrwer remain.s, even if reform .seems no more than a distant prospect now. 

This Ls the first half of a major biography of a man whose talents both as an economist 
and as a persuader made reality out of many concepts which at first seemed utopian and 
unattainable. Bom into the comfortable secure world of Victorian Cambridge, Keynes 
was in no sense an anti-establishment rebel. For at least three decades he followed a 
traditional and conformist route to power, through Eton and King’s College, Cambridge 
to the civil service—a servant of conventional economic doctrine. Only in sexual matters 
did Keynes break with the mores of his environment and even there one has the feeling 
that the homosexual activity described in such unnecessary detail here was neither so 
unusual nor so shocking at the time as the prudes of later decades would suggest. 

Intellectually and politically radical ideas came with World War I and its after- 
math—the vindictive and foolish imposition of reparations on Germany after an equally 
unnecessary conflict. Keynes wrote a devastating critique of Lloyd George’s policies 
and became, as this book reaches its close, the establishment's licensed critic. 

This is a personal and an intellectual biography, exhaustive if ponderous in its detail at 
times. Volume One has set the stage for an examination of Keynes as a man of influence, 
a man uniquely able to use ideas in order to promote real change, nationally and 
internationally. Volume Two will be eagerly awaited, not least by those who sec in 
modern economics as practised by the institutions created by Keynes only negative 
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defeatism, rather than the creative positivism dedicated to the solving of problems, 
which was the hallmark of Keynes’ later career. 

NICK miTl.F.R 
London 


'fhe Third Oil Shock: The Effects of Lower Oli Prices 

Edited by Joan Pearce 

London; Koutledge and Kogan Paul (for the Royal Institute of International Affairs), 
1983. Il)9pp. £4.y5pb 

Oil Crisis and Economic Adjustments: Case Studies of Six Developing Countries 

Andrew MacKillop 

Ixjndon; I ranccs Pinter. 198.t. 180pp.£16..S0 

In 19X3 the sudden fall in the price of oil shifted some US$40 billion in market power 
from oil-exporting to oil-importing countries. Although most of this benefit went to 
OIU 'O countries, the Third World’s import bill fell by around US$10 billion at a time 
when its total trade deficit was some US$76 billion. 

I'hc eight essays that comprise I'hc third Oil Shock explore the complex ramifica¬ 
tions ol this substantial tax rebate. In the short term, the benefits to oil importers arc 
tairly clear, being the mirror image of the costs—including higher inllation, debt and 
unemployment, and lower giowth and investment -imposed by the two price increases 
ol the I97l)s. However, as David Pearce argues in the single essay that focuses on 
oil-impoi ting slevcioping countries, energy alone cannot conceivably be isolated as the 
cause of these economic ills in any oil-importing country—even those, like Sudan, 
whose economics were viitually paralysed by the first two oil price shocks. Any benefits 
fioin lower oil pi ices could easily be ofiset by a continued worsening of export/import 
puces lor other commodities, of dollar exchange rates, or of debt-servicing interest 
rales, etc. 

{)n the other side of the short-term balance sheet are the large inarme los.ses for the 
oil-evporters. Edwaid Morse, in his ‘Overview; gains, costs and dilemmas’, reminds us 
that the esteinal debt of the nine oil-e.\porting countries outside the (iulf increased by 
41) per cent between 1981) and 1982 to more than US$2l)l) billion—and this before the 
lall in oil prices. The impacts of this lost revenue, thoroughly scrutinised by Albert 
Brcssaiul and colleagues in ihcir essay on ‘Oil-exporting eountries’, include reductions 
in OPHf’ aid Hows and world trade as well as increased indebtedness and possibly 
political upheavals in extremely sensitive regions. 

As for the longer term, almost every author sees dangers ahead despite the book’s 
working hypothesis that ‘low’ oil prices will endure. Recurrent themes in many of the 
essays are the threats of further price instabilities, a destabilising concentration of oil 
exj'Ksrlcrs, higher real oil prices in the long run, and the risk that the present lull will 
reverse or postpone the energy, structural and other adjustments that were begun in the 
197()s and will be needed to meet this future. Other chapters in this generally excellent 
symposium cover these and many other issues while addressing the implications for the 
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USSR and Eastern Europe, the international financing system, OPEC, the oil industry, 
and the management of energy supply disruptions. 

MacKillop's eccentric hook is a patchy, ill-argued and disjointed attack on the World 
Bank and IMF for assuming that higher oil prices were the key factor in the economic 
misfortunes of the Third World during the 197Us, and for suggesting or imposing 
punitive economic adjustments for coping with them. No balanced reading of the World 
Hank's (or any other major institution's) analyse.s of the 'ITiird World's economic ills, or 
111 its suggestions for economic adjustment, supports MacKillop's charges, yet he 
pursues them with relentless single-mindedness coupled with a wild disregard for the 
legitimate uses of statistics. Indeed, there arc places where on the same page he manages 
lioth to ‘prove’ and ‘disprove' his main arguments simply by presenting selected, but 
incomparable, statistical series. 

OI'KALU LEACH 

Inicriiulional Institute for Environment and Development, London 


Supplying Repression: US Support for Authoritarian Regimes Abroad 

Michael T Klare and Cynthia Arnson 

Washington DC; Institute lor Policy Studies. 19K1. 145pp. np 

‘A strong democratic mandate has rarely been deemed necessary by the power-wielders 
in Washington. It is enough if the public shuts up. minds its own consumerist business, 
and leaves the tactics of imperial defence where it belongs—namely, in the professional 
hands of leaders and bureaucrats (p viii). So writes Richard Falk in his powerfully- 
worded foreword to this book. The account put together here documents how the 
professional hands in Washington—politicians as well as bureaucrats—have been 
dispensing the wherewithal of ‘imperial defence’ to various regimes abroad in order to 
protect US national security. 

Particularly useful arc the detailed tables which show the flow of military arms as well 
.is civilian police equipment. 'Die latter arc used mostly fur quelling domestic rebellion 
and to put down voices of dissent. Klare and Arnson trace this heavy involvement in 
police affairs abroad to (he policies of the Kennedy Administration. Following the 
succes.sful Cuban Revolution of 1959. the US adopted a policy of aiding ‘friendly' 
governments in so-called counter-insurgency operations. To implement this policy, a 
new bureau called the Office of Public .Safety (OPS) was created and attached to the 
Agency for International l>evelopmcnt (AID), the official foreign-aid dispensing 
agency. Over the following decade, this report shows, some US$2(K) million worth of 
piilice gear was shipped abroad. 

One early OPS project was the notorious Operation Phoenix in Vietnam. Under this 
programme, thousands of village leaders suspected of collaborating with Vietcong were 
as.sassinated. However, political developments in (Thile in the immediate aftermath of 
the downfall of the Allende government convinced Congress to cut t)ff such aid to 
regimes which were systematically violating human rights. On .50 December 1974, the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 was amended to that effect. OPS was terminated. 

That, however, was not the end of the matter. Klare and Amstm’s figures show that 
aid to police agencies abroad continued under different names. Just as OPS was winding 
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Its operations down, the International Narcotics Control Program of the State 
Department and the Drug P-nforcement Agency of the Justice Department found 
themselves with an added task; equipping and training foreign police personnel in 
controlling international drug trafric. But, in many instances, the equipment ended up as 
tiKils lor domestic political repression. There was no monitoring of such diversions. No 
mechanisms were established to prevent diversion. Congress did catch up to these 
developments, but attempts to cut off funding to the newly-fawned agencies have failed 
so far. 

Are these shipments helpful to the US in attaining its foreign policy goals? Not quite, 
according to these authors. Siipprrrting repressive regimes abroad is likely to have 
violent political backlash affecting Americans. The 1976 assassination i>f former Chilean 
ambassador Maurice Lelalier and the 1979 murder of four American religious workers 
in I'.l Salvador are two well-known instances that seem to bear out their misgivings. In 
lx)th cases, government officials are reportedly involved. 

Another serious problem is domestic political instability in the uid-recciving countries 
themselves. The dramatic collapse of the Shah's regime in Iran and the Somo/.a regime 
in Nicaragua are well-known. Another recent episode is from Bolivia. On .^0 June 1984, 
Bolivia's civilian president was kidnapped for a short time. Among those implicated: 
1 .eopardos, a crack narcotics unit trained by the ITS Drug Enforcement Administration. 

What then should the US do? Klarc and Arnstm recommend that the US should keep 
out of internal affairs of other eountries. That may well be prudent. But, what are 
'internal' affairs? When do they become international? Should we keep quiet when a 
leader in power proceeds to butcher ethnic minorities in one's own country? ITct we turn 
the other way when a dictator despatches troops to kill dissenting students in one’s own 
country? A clarification of these is.sues would have made this book even more useful. 
Such cnticisnis ,iside. this is a valuable work. 

K V NAliXkM.VS 

/'cnn.si/i.iiiKi .Shill' (iiuvfniiy, Shanin 


Small ('oiiimunity Water Supplies: Technology of .Small Water Supply .Systems in 
Developing ('mintrics 

Edited by li II llolkes 

t'hichester, England: John Wiley. 1983. 442pp. £14.50 

T his iHiok. according to the editor, is aimed at providing a broad introduction to the 
technology of small community water supplies. Unfortunately, nowhere in the book is 
the term 'small' defined. The book mentions ‘small towns’, ‘small villages’, ‘small 
communities’, and also ‘larger towns and villages’ where ‘small water treatment plant' 
can be used. 'Thus, it is hard to figure out what is exactly meant by ‘small'. In addition, 
the Ixxik is supposed to serve engineers and public health inspectors as well as provincial 
and town engineers. 1 lowcver, by trying to cover a wide area, and clientele, it may not be 
very useful to its intended audience. Also, some of the material presented, such as Table 
1.1 on diseases related to deficiencies in water supply and/or sanitation, is unneccs.sarily 
made trx) complicated. 

The b(xik has nineteen chapters. After a general introduction that deals with issues 
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like water and health and water supply and development, the other eighteen chapters 
deal with subjects such as planning and management, water quantity and quality, water 
sources, rainwater harvesting, springwater tapping, groundwater withdrawal, surface- 
water intake, artificial recharge, pumping, water treatment, aeration, coagulation and 
flocculation, sedimentation, slow sand filtration, rapid filtration, disinfection, water 
traasmission and water distribution. At the end, there is a section called ‘Current 
Update', where, presumably, one should find the latest information. However, the 
information in this .section is not new, and hence one wonders why it was not 
inoirporated in individual chapters earlier. Such a step would certainly have signifi¬ 
cantly increased the hook’s readability and usability. 

The diagrams in the book are clearly reproduced, and the overall get up of the book is 
gcHKi. But, for a bottk emphasising the technology of small water systems, it would have 
been desirable to emphasise their operation and maintenance aspects. Our experience 
in developing countries has been that the technological aspects of water systems are 
easier to handle—locally or nationally— compared to how to maintain and operate them 
on a long-term basis. Frequent breakdowns, potrr maintenance, unavailability of spare 
parts, lack of interest in rural sectors by urban elites who generally control the power 
structure, and inadequate budget allocation for operation and maintenance of the water 
systems installed arc the real problems that are facing developing countries at prc.sent. 
ITius, the problem that needs to be resolved is how to break this vicious circle. 

ASir K BISWAS 

Inlernational Swiely for Ikolojiical Modelling, Oxford 


\ Society for International Development: Prospectus 1984 

Pdited by Ann Mattis 

Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 198.1. 248pp. np 

Tins is a commemorative volume of thirty-nine short essays and speeches drawn from 
presentations at the twenty-fifth anniversary world conference of the StKiety for 
International Development (SID) at Baltimore in July 1982. The mandate of the 
conference was to take stock of the global development discussion and seek means of 
transcending sterile left-right debates and single discipline analyses. The editor drew 
lainly from the more ‘progressive’ human-centred spectrum of the SID debate. Her 
urpose was to work towards mobilising new constituencies for development on new 
;rms. The essays seek to introduce a necessary new clarity into theory and practice. 

It is, however, impossible to build a new paradigm of development with old paradigm 
copic, organisations, and vocabulary. The vast majority of the authors in this volume 
Lime from high organisational positions in public and private life in the West. They 
rguc from the presumed legitimacy of institutional power, not from extended 
rofcssional study. They seem unaware of how organisational location and ideological 
ssumptions work to recreate the stagnating policies of the past. Most striking is their 
ontinued unwillingness to define development in any effective operational way, 
rhe chapters on the macroeconomic debate display the worst limitatioiLs of reformist 
unking about liberal capitalist export-led growth. The World Bank and the IMF are to 
e strengthened, and the debt crisis can be surmounted. It is not surprising that the.se 
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bankers and officials argue such nonsense, but SID is supposed to be concerned with 
development. That requires consciousness of many themes developed in world-system 
and organi.sational literature that suggest why the LDCs cannot grow out of their 
development given global structural inequalities, cyclical market uncertainties, 

ruinous interest rates, and non-developmental policies at home. 

.Some of the chapters focusing on micro-development issues were far better. Half a 
dozen essays begin to lay out some of the practical steps to participatory development. A 
case study of India effectively links historical consciousness, political economy, and 
micro-policy change. A Sudan case shows the imperatives of local socio-cultural study. 
A Bangladesh case illustrates how effective organising of the rural poor and small-scale 
alternative credit mechanisms can begin to surmount the marginalisation and poverty of 
the asseticss poor. 

Most of the contributors to this collection, however, like most of the people active in 
the global debate, do not read much of this alternative development research. They seem 
to talk past each other, not to each other. Development ns continuous learning is alien in 
large part liecause they ate in organisational places that effectively forbid and devalue 
learning. Indeed, the central unmet challenge for SID is how to foster more effective and 
continuous development learning when dominant cultural forces at every level are 
opprised. 

raiY (.R\N 

till' Ammciiit Unn'cr'tiiy, WashiUf’lon DC 


Markets Under the Sea? 

D R Denman 

I ondon: Institute of I'conomic Affairs. 1984. 80pp. £2..S()pb 

I'he author as described in the Preface to this brnik—‘has established a reputation as 
one of the most incisive and persistent critics in Britain of the United Nations 
Convention on the Law of the Sea,’ In this slim volume, however, his quarrel is not so 
much with the LIN Convention on the I Jiwof the Sea as it is with the British Crown and 
its ownership of the otfshore. He is a firm believer in free enterprise and private 
ownership. Oil companies should not have to lease their exploration and exploitation 
sites: they ought to own them unconditionally! The whole seabed, national or 
international, ought to he sold to private enterprise. This would enhance economic 
efficiency and even the protection of the environment. ' The ease for the freedom of the 
seabed and an open market in the seabed resource is no less cogent for the deep abyss 
beyond the national continental shelt than it is for the seabed of coastal waters. The 
arguments are the same but stronger.' 

Ilie concept of the Common Heritage is angrily dismissed as substituting rhetoric for 
reason. ‘How can mankind as a whole assume a heritage and administer it to any 
practical purpose? “Mankind" is an abstract concept for which no one has any authority 
o\ man(.liite to speak.' To bolster his arguments against the oppressive, dangerous, and 
absurd Internationul .Seabed Authority, the author refers us to ‘The Law of the Sea 
Treaty: Can the US aflord to sign?', in The Rackgroutuler, Heritage Foundation. 
Washington DC, 7 June 1982. 
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The book abounds in errors (eg, OTEC, an acronym for Ocean Thermal Energy 
Conversion, is explained as ‘Ocean Thermal Energy Conservation’ (p 10)) distortions 
and iffy arguments. It is a vigorous and romantic discourse and seems to come from 
another place and another time. 

K M BORGESE 

Dalhousie University, Canada 


The Political Economy of Poodoland 1860-1930 

William Beinart 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1982. 218pp. £20.00 

It must surely be rare for a work to appear which Fits the needs of a developing 
historiography as exactly as this book does. The older orthodoxy, which saw the Native 
Reserves as the home of conservative African communities, held back by anachronistic 
social values and customs like the lohola system from participating in the opportunities 
offered by the development of South African industrial society, has been shattered. It 
has been replaced by a new received version in which developing capitalist forces first 
call a cummcrcially-oriented African peasantry into existence, then remorselessly crush 
It down to force its members into the migrant labour treadmill and thus provide the 
ultra-cheap labour inputs on which South African capital accumulation has been based. 
Now wc have a work which looks in detail at a particular African Native Reserve 
community in the process of transition from relative economic .self-sufficiency to 
poverty-stricken labour reserve. In doing so, it goes a long way towards filling the most 
important gap in our new interpretation, showing the African peasant and labour 
migrant as actor in the drama rather than just grist for the capitalist mills. At the same 
time wc glimpse something of the complex pattern of contradictions and paradoxes 
within the overall general trend. Thus, wc see how Africans in Pondoland could .and did 
use the system of cattle advances in return for accepting engagement as mine workers, 
gros.sly exploitative though it was, to rebuild their herds and ‘extend cultivation at the 
same time as the rate of migrancy increased.' Some of the complexities of the 
relationships involved in the position of chiefs vis-d-vis government, their more 
traditionally-minded supporters and the emerging group of Western-educated progress¬ 
ive Africans is revealed in the study of the political crisis over the building of dipping 
tanks in the early years of the century. It becomes clear that not only is the picture highly 
complex in any one re.scrvc area but that particular reserves may differ very strikingly 
horn one another. Pondoland, with its relatively generous endowment of land per family 
read, was for long in a very different situation even from immediately neighbouring 
ireas in the Transkei. In Pondoland, for example, the provi.sions of the 1913 Land Act 
-ould appear as a protection of land rights rather than a threat. 1 found it frustrating that 
he study ends when it does before Pondoland was very far advanced on the slide to 
Jcpcndency, at a time when ‘soil erosion was limited and landles.sness rare’. Nevcrthc- 
css, Beinart has amply succeeded in demonstrating that ‘only when the view from below 
ws been integrated into analyses of the political economy of the country as a whole can 
he peculiar path of capitalist development in the region be fully grasped.’ 

O OMER-COOPER 

University of Otago, New Zealand 
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Energy and Development in Kenya: Opportunities and Constraints 

Phil O’Keefe, Paul Raskin and Steve Bemow 

Stockholm, Sweden; The Beijer Institute/Uppsala, Sweden; Scandinavian Institute of 
African Affairs, 1984. 190pp. SEK 75 

Energy and environmental questions are inseparable from broader economic 
considerations. This new pathhreaking study edited by O’Keefe, Raskin and Bernow is 
especially welcome as these questions are treated in an integrated manner. The volume 
provides a summary of the findings of a detailed energy study commis.sioned by the 
Kenyan government. It was carried out by the Beijer Institute of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Sciences and attempts to forecast Kenya's energy future. 

Kenya, like most African countries, faces a double energy crisis. In the modern sector, 
imported oil is the most important fuel. The cost of oil, combined with the costs of 
importing equipment for the production, distribution and consumption of electricity, 
arc a heavy burden on foreign exchange. The traditional sector, which includes 
household consumption and informal industry, is a significant consumer of biomass, 
especially luciwuod. Wood stocks arc increasingly depleted as sustainable yields are 
insuflicient to support demand. 

Kenya’s total final energy requirement is 44.1.5 petajoulcs {10‘“ joules) or 71.0 
mdlion bairelsof oil equivalent. End-use consumption is 1.12.0 Pj or 51.1 million barrels 
of oil equivalent. Just over one quarter of energy is lost in producing energy in its final 
form, such as converting crude oil to petroleum products. Wood accounts for 
three-quarters of all energy resources, although the proportion of wood in final end-use 
consiimptioii is somewhat smaller (72 percent) because substantial energy losses iKcur 
in eharcoiil prosluclion for urban demand. Commercial fuels account for 28 per cent of 
total liiial consumption with the bulk of this being petroleum. 

Surprisingly, to some (X-rhaps, the dominant energy user is the rural household sector 
(.'ll per Cent) lolloweil by industry (24 percent), transport (14 pxr cent) and the urban 
household sector (6 per cent). Agriculture accounts for only 2 per cent of energy use 
despite the importance of agriculture to the Kenyan economy, 'fhesc sectoral 
reqiiircinents arc basically supplied from only two sources, oil and wimhI. which together 
accoimi lor 95 (xt cent of all energy supplies. 

Further economic development will, of course, encourage a move from biomass to 
more llexible soliil and liquid fuels. But the post-1971 price rises of imported fuels slows 
the rate ot tins transition. Such a slowdown has the effect of placing greater stress on 
rural communities and increases land-use competition between wood and agricultural 
pnxluction. Total wiKid demand is 20 million tons. But only 11 million tons is drawn from 
sustainable yield. The remainder is drawn from stock (ic forest capital), especially in the 
heavily settled areas. At the present moment, 55 pier cent of wood is supplied from yield, 
hut this will decline to 5 per cent by 2000- 

Eiiergy deinaiul according to this authoritative study, is projected to grow over the 
next 20 years at 4.9 per cent per annum, if no action is taken both to conserve energy and 
enhance local supply options. Annual wcxid demand will increase by some 4.6 per cent 
while charcoal will grow at 6 per cent, reflecting the trend of accelerating urbanisation. 
Qil consumption will grow by some 4 per cent over the same period. 

•Since the double-barrelled oil price increases of the 1970s, energy planners have 
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emphasised the importance of conservation efforts. They have argued that it is 
frequently cheaper to save a unit of energy than to produce an additional one. But, to 
date, the effectiveness of conservation efforts has not been great. In the modern sector, 
there have been several initiatives. Import restrictions exist to limit the number of 
private vehicles with an engine capacity of above 1600 cc. However, given the average 
life-span of cars, this will take five years or mure to exert a major effect on consumption. 
In the industrial sector, con.servation efforts have been rapidly taken up by multina¬ 
tional enterprises with access to capital and advanced technologies. One of the more 
spectacular successes is that of the Inter-Continental Hotel which has reduced its 
electricity consumption by over one-third. But national firms, which do not have such 
access, have had limited conservation success, and thus a decreasing competitiveness 
with international enterprises. 

Structural adjustment through conservation will be a slow process because the 
Kenyan economy, as a whole, responds slowly to changes in relative prices. Oil pricing 
|vilicy has not allowed total rises in crude price to be quickly passed through to oil 
product prices. The age of the capital installations requires industrial managers to 
choose between plant modernisation, which is capital-intensive and requires expand¬ 
ing markets, and bearing the rising recurrent cu.sts of energy. Price rationing through the 
open market remains the chief policy instrument. 

The wood problem is more intractable. Wood for domestic household consumption is 
largely obtained from trees outside the forest. Forests essentially supply the wood 
requirements of industry. It is unusual to find the destruction of whole trees in the 
countryside, unless it is for providing charcoal to the urban areas. Hence, as the study 
underlines, it will he the urban demand that creates the ptiKCss of deforestation and 
desertification. Conventional forestry strategics to enhance wood supplies arc of limited 
value, therefore. The study rightly stresses that attention will have to be focused on 
producing wood within farms in suitable agroforestry systems. Women, who arc the 
energy providers and fanners, will have the central role in such efforts. To date, 
however, women have been disregarded by foresters and agriculturalists. Hence, there 
must be a rethinking of the afforestation efforts to provide trees outside the forest if 
wtxtd is to remain a renewable source of energy. This volume by O'Keefe, Raskin and 
Bemow makes the case both powerfully and originally. 

Unfortunately, wood conservation opportunities arc limited. Much effort has thus far 
produced little result. The first generation of improved stoves has not been widely 
adopted. Second generation stoves, by concentrating on the problems of urban areas 
might give better results. But the conservation impact of stoves will depend on the 
widespread marketing of improved designs. One critical problem here is that mass 
lonsumption usually means mass production but, in Kenya, stove-making is the largest 
component of the informal sector industry. Mass production would inevitably cause 
severe unemployment. By not restricting the discus.sion solely to energy and the 
environment, this important volume is able to provide the linkages ncce.ssary for a fuller 
understanding of this complex problem. 

F.nergy options arc limited. Conservation opportunities, in the modem and tradi¬ 
tional sectors, require capital. Such capital is not readily available. Initiatives to enhance 
w(xxl production will only succeed if there is a substtintial rethinking of the current 
efforts. Already Shell and the World Bank have indicated their willingness to finance 
large-scale forestry efforts. The Government of Kenya has rejected the Shell initiative 
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on ‘environmental' grounds. The World Bank negotiations, for energy greenbelts 
outside cities, are continuing. 

Commitment aJrcudy eJiists for an cxpan.sion of the electricity sector. Even by the year 
2(K)0, electricity will account for less than 7 percent of energy consumption. The cost of 
one component of the electricity plan. Kiambcre dam. is more expensive than the total 
cost of all stove conservation and agroforestry extension programmes that have been 
suggested in order to avoid an economic and environmental catastrophe. The financial 
return of these projects is over 10 per cent per annum. The only question that remains is 
whether the Kenyan government will make an equally firm commitment to the future of 
wikkI, the fuel of the people, as it has done to more mtidern fuels. 

()ne ot the most important aspects of the study is the cnd-usc approach which gives a 
far better basis for planning energy policy. It places non-commercial energy, notably 
biomass, the ‘people's fuel', squarely in the centre of the stage. Many supply-side 
approaches have cither ignored or been cursisrily dismissive of the energy necdsof rural 
people. 

This book is the lirst in a new series of volumes entitled Energy l-Mvironment and 
Ih-yclitpmi’ni in Africa. The series could not have got off to a better start. 

BAKRY MUNSl OW 

limvrrsilv nj t.iveriiool 


The Military as an lastrument <if US Policy in Southwest Asia: The Rapid Development 
.loint Task Force. 1979-1982 

M()Johnson 

Boukler, Colorado; Westview Press, 1983. 134pp. £14.00 

This iTook provides an account ol the military implementation of the Carter Doctrine (ie 
the United .States will use military force to protect its vital interests in the Uulf) which 
was piomulgated alter the United .States lost Iran as a strategic ally, and particularly the 
lossol lian’ssecuiily lole on behalf of the United States in the Gulf region. The first half 
of the boitk covers a great deal of ground concerning US policy in that part of the world 
under Ixitli the farter and Reagan Administrations, including how this policy rapidly 
esolved against the background ot American perceptions of Soviet threats to the area. | 
i'imphasis is on the link between an evolving foreign policy and the role of the US armed 
loiees as instrument of this policy. A sketchy presentation is also included about the 
potential military contributions of Saudi Arabia and the other members ot the Gulf 
UiKiperalion Council (CJCC), as well as the several roles which NATO and the other 
Western allies might play within the overall US policy. 

Dr Johnson correctly rejects the thesis that the proclamation of the Carter Doctrine 
was a knee-jerk reaction’ to the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. Rather, its origins 
lie m the policy which evolved in the period between 1978 and 1980 in response to 
major regional events which were perceived to have adversely affected US interests in 
the Gulf— namely, the Yemeni border war, the capture of the American hostages at the | 
US I'lnbassy in Tehran, the seizure of the Grand Mosque in Mecca, and the Soviet ^ 
intervention in Afghanistan. 77ic author supports his contention by abundant evidence 
that the pidicymakers in the Carter Administration were, as the Reagan Administration 
now is, preoccupied with the question of security in the Gulf. 
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With regard to US-Saudi-tiCC cooperation in regional security. Dr Johnson suggests 
that too close an association with the United States invariably would be a kiss of death 
for Gulf rulers. On the other hand, he is disappointed by the ambivalence of the Saudi 
leaders towards the Carter Doctrine and Rapid Development Joint Task Porcc (RDF). 
His conclusion is that Saudi ambivalence resulted in 'limited ccH>pcration’ between the 
US and Saudi Arabia in military matters, and that‘true bilateral cooperation in regional 
security efforts will be far in the future ... if ever' (p 50). This is simply not the ca.se. 
Indeed, all evidence available for the period covered by Dr John.son (including his own) 
supports the fact that the Saudi leaders have moved with uncharacteristic speed in 
pu.shing forward their military cooperation with the United States in regional security. 
Saudi Arabia has signed long-term arms deals with the US and its Western allies, 
including deals like the F-15 fighter aircraft in 1978, and the AWACS radar planes in 
1981. The latter planes were dispatched to the Kingdom in 1974 and again in 1980; 
significantly this was in response to Saudi requests for military assistance against 
l-Nsssiblc external attacks. And in 1982. the US and Saudi Arabia established a joint 
committee for military cooperation. 

Furthermore, the Saudi plan for regional security, both in the short and medium term 
(for the 1980s as well as the 1990s), .seems to centre around the US role in protecting the 
(iiilf rather than depend on the Kingdom's own and other local armed forces to deter 
external threats. This is being done by Saudi Arabia on behalf of the GCC countries 
through the hack door, by signing the long-term arms deals with the United States and 
Its Western allies. There is little doubt that the Saudis will continue to enter into other 
anns agreements with the US similar in magnitude to the ones already signed. Such 
long-term arms agreements with the US arc seen as committing her to maintaining the 
region’s security and stability of the existing regimes within if, and this commitment has 
been extended further by the Reagan Administration. In short, the Saudis arc buying 
security. What is new in this situation is that .since 1978, the United States has increased 
Its responsibility tor the defence of the Gulf region.and in doingso it has also increased 
Its influence in the area. 

The second half of the book includes a detailed coverage of the evolution of the RDF 
since its inception. From first-hand experience as a planning officer in the US Marine 
Corps and as a former profcs.sor of naval science. Dr Johnson provides a wealth of 
information on the RDF and demonstrates a thorough grasp of all the factors that go 
into planning and building such a force. He comp>ctcntly asscs.ses the capabilities and 
limitations of this unique force. In his judgement the RDF, despite many dilficullics, has 
corrected many of its deficiencies in what seems to be a relatively short time and 
■ipparently it became fully operationalised at the end of 1983. The success of this force 
as been demonstrated in the much publicLscd joint military manoeuvres the United 
tates carried out with several African and Arabstates (significantly including Oman) in 
981 and 1982. But the btxjk concludes that the US should resist the temptation to use 
ic RDF to seize the oil fields unilaterally. There is, here, a besetting and profoundly 
■orrying problem at the very heart of American policy towards the Gulf region. 

S F.L AZHARY 
'nivenity of Exeter 
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mutual interaction between his anthropological insights and the political strategies he 
pursued. His detailed account of the rise and fall of Noor Muhammad, ‘The Mullah 
among the Wazirs', helps to explain the fusion of religion and politics in Muslim 
societies. 

It also throws light on similar activities by mullahs elsewhere. We learn that in the 
North-West Frontier Province ‘some form of alliance and collaboration between 
traditional leaders and district officials is characteristic of district history; it is the 
religious leader who must clash with the other two if he is to expand his space in society'. 
In the particular Wa/iristan context, of the feud between the Wazirs and the Mahsuds, 
who are lK)th members of the Pukthun tribal group. Ahmed conceptualises the 
administrative organisation ‘as the third “Irihe” of the agency, possessing its own sets of 
symlmls, ritualised behaviour, and esoteric language—English—not generally under- 
stiKHl by other tribes’. The triangular relationship between Wazirs, Mahsuds and the 
administration provides the background against which Noor Muhammad's changing 
roles and strategies are scholastically analysed. ‘From being a traditional mullah serving 
the tribe, he ... emerged as a leader representing and speaking for the tribe. The 
transformation Irom subordinate to superordinate position in society was as visible as 
portentous'. 

The mullah as the 'anointed' chiel and the political agent as the ‘appointed' chief were 
set on a collision course. I ho lormer haiincluevetl his status and influence through his 
)XTM>n<ility and organisational skills, while the latter's authority wasavcriheif to him by 
government. The mullah's objcctivc.s were ‘to threaten the administration into 
submission, show the power of the Wazirs to the Mahsuds’ and consolidate his own 
aiiihoiity. He wished to control Islam rather than be controlled by it. Moreover, 'he 
wished to harness Islam in the cause of the Wazirs'. His ultimate aim seems to have been 
lo become a saint who wouM be king. Tlie mulluh thus represented the point of fusion 
Iwtween Islamic religion and |H>litical jxiwcr. Unfortunately for him. he was operating 
w iiliin a Muslim si.itc niacliinery. which labelled him an 'ugitator/conspiraior' and jailed 
iiiin, assuming that this would make the Wa/irs forget him. 'I'hc naivety of this 
governrnciHal decision is illiistraicd by the continued influence the mullah manages to 
esert. 'He is able to communicate with his lloek from Haripur jail through the recently 
discoveretl iiiarxel ol the easselle recorder.' 'Iliere are many valuable lessons to he 
learnt noi only by administralois hut also by social scientists from this fascinating soaal 
di.mia in which the mullali was the leading actor 

rile hnal chapter where Ahmed discusses the problem of detining ‘Islam and 
segmentary soeieties' sets the stage for the subsequent symposium he jointly edited with 
Half, Islam m I'rihal Sirdclics: from thv Allas to the Indus. In this they define tribes as 
'rural groups that have a name and distinguish between members and non-members, 
which (Kciipy a territory, and which within that territory assume eitherall responsibility, 
or at least a significant proportion of the responsibility, for the maintenance of order’. 
The thirteen essays in the hrusk by an array of distinguished authors all deal with 
societies which are at once segmentary and Islamic. Tliey suggest that Islamic 
segmentary societies are not culturally independent hut embedded in the wider 
civilisation of Islam. In great measure they share the religion, concepts and symbols of 
the ciitiie Muslim peoples. In a world that over-emphasisos muteriul gains it is 
enauiraging to be shown the importance which religious belief still occupies among a 
large and still giowmg proportion of the population. Ahmed’s arguments and analyses 
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make him into a ruing star on the Islamic horizon with his further publications eagerly 
awaited. 

T SCARI.ETT tPSTEIN 
University of Sussex 


Poppies, Pipes and People: Opium and ils Use in Laos 

Joseph Westermeyer 

Berkeley and Los Angeles; University of (California Press. 1982. .136pp. £24,25 

This thoughtful and informative book contains just about everything one would want to 
know about opium and its use in Laos during the decade preceding the Communist 
seizure of power in 1975. It therefore constitutes both an important contribution to the 
literature of addiction, and an illuminating source for the social history of Laos. 

The author, an American doctor, served as a consultant to the Lao Ministry of Public 
Health on and off over a period of ten years. He worked in both the lowland areas 
inhabited by ethnic l.ao and the highland opium-growing regions inhabited by the 
Hmong (or Meo). Chapters on how to smoke opium and on opium dens testify to his 
personal knowledge of his subject. 

Westermeyer provides sympathetic insights into the economics of poppy cultivation 
and opium commerce in l,aos, hut says tantalisingly little about the politics of opium. He 
is even less informative on the politics of the far more valuable and dangerous heroin 
trade. A1 McCoy's book on The Politics of Heroin is not even included in Westermeyer's 
extensive bibliography. Yet what Westermeyer doe.s have to say about heroin is of 
cxinsidcrablc interest. Heroin was virtually unknown in laios until 1972, despite the fact 
that the technology for its production had been available for the best part of a century. In 
1971, under strong American pressure, the Royal Lao government introduced the 
country’s first anti-opium law. It purpose was to stem the flow of Lao opium to Vietnam, 
and thus assist in limiting the high rate of addiction among US servicemen there. The 
effect of the law on the availability of narcotics in Vietnam was negligible, but its social 
effects in l.aus were considerable, for it resulted not only in the introduction of heroin, 
but also the wholesale corruption of the police. 

In 1972 a National Narcotic Detoxification Centre was set up in Vientiane to deal 
with the increasing problem of addiction. The author was deeply involved in this project, 
and much of the information on addiction included in this book derives from his work 
and research at the Centre. One interesting finding was that opium use depends above 
all on ease of access to the drug. Rates of addiction as high as 10 per cent of the 
(vipulation were recorded in Hmong villages producing opium, while in commercial 
centres where opium was traded rates could be as high as 5 per cent. But in villages in 
southern Laos well away from the commercial opium centres of the north, addiction 
was extremely rare. 

Westermeyer includes chapters on treatment and evaluation, on the epidemiology of 
addiction, on Caucasian addicts in Laos and on other drugs, including alcohol, tobacco 
and cannabis. He makes the telling point that while the U.S was putting pressure on the 
i.ao government to introduce an anti-opium law, imported American tobacco was 
heavily .subsidised and cigarette smoking was on the increase among the Lao. A positive 
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Icaturc of this Ivtok arc the short personal vignettes which the author includes to 
illustrate his discussion. I'he index is comprehensive and there is a useful glossary. 

On the basis of hearsay, Westermeyer reports that the Pathet Lao authorities used the 
medical records of the Detoxilication Centre to harrass former addicts. All those still 
addicted were rounded up and despatched to a camp for former prostitutes, addicts and 
other vicial deviants. There addicts were subjected to the ‘cold turkey' treatment of 
total deprivation in place of the gradual method of reduced doses of methadone in use at 
the Centre. No inlormation on the effectiveness of Pathet Lao treatment and 
rehabilitation ot addicts is inclutlcd in this biMvk. though Westermeyer docs note with 
appi oval the total ban on opium cultivation and use that was enforced in the Pathet Lao 
/one prior to 197.'i. hroin my own most recent visit to Laos in 1980,1 can verify that the 
same absolute ban docs not apply in the Lao People's Democratic Republic. More than 
one opium den still receives customers in Vientiane, and cannabis can he freely 
purchased at the central market. The ‘new socialist man' is not yet everywhere in 
c'idenee in the new Laos. 

MAKn.N SIIJAKI-KIX 

L'nivi‘r\tt\ It} (Jucciistaiiil, Hrishane 


.Singapore Development Policies and Trends 
I'.dilcd by Peter S .1 Chen 

Oxioid: Oxford University Press. I98.L .1X4pp. np 

I'he Ikfcncc <if Malaysia and Singapore: rhe Transformation of a Security System 
1957-1971 

( hilt Kin Wiih 

Caiiibiidge: Cainbiidgc Univcisity Press. 1983. 219pp. £25.00 

riiese two luMiks arc of a greatly different kind and style and. at hrst glance, subject 
(other lli.in their ctuiimon locus on Singapore). lJut in some quite fundamental ways 
they raise the same related questions: how did Singapore come into being in the first 
place as a modern and post-colonial state'.' What were the economic, political and 
secuiily consequences ol expulsion from Malaysia in 1965'.' What have been the 
strategies that have propelled Singapore Irom a colonial backwater into one of the most 
Miecessfiil of the Asian NlCsV 

Chin's detailed and virtually blow-by-blow account of the evolution of defence 
policies involving Singapore (and Malaysia) and their Commonwealth allies (UK, 
Australia and New Zealand) concentrates exclusively on security issues and, in 
particular, on the formation, life and eventual demise of the Anglo-Malaysian Defence 
Agreement, fhis unique alliance between the metropolitan power and two of its Pacific 
as.soeiates for the defence of two former colonies is of some interest in itself; Chin 
documents its 'life cycle', as he terms it, in close detail and with particular attention to 
tile political background (in the U K, in particular) that underlay the evolution of the 
AMDA agreement. Chin has clearly done his homework on all of these points. Where 
his study is weak is in its failure to integrate all this detail into an understanding of the 
broader history of colonial involvement in .South East A.sia, the decline of the 
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significance of Britain as a world power (and indeed us one able to keep even a token 
naval force in the Far East), the general shifting of security attention from the southern 
part of South East Asia after the end of Indonesia's ‘confrontation* with Malaysia to 
Indochina, and the political and other consequences of the ending of AMDA, which was 
initially seen as highly threatening to Singapore's economy and security (the Common¬ 
wealth forces were the single biggest employer of local labour in pt)st-colonial 
Singapore), but which became the trigger both for the development of Singapore's own 
efficient armed forces and for the industrialisation of the newly independent country. 

The CTien collection is of a very different character: it is a collection of original e.s.says. 
all by Singaporean social scientists, on Singapore's development strategies from 
independence up to the present day. After an introduction by the editor it is divided into 
sections on people and population (the multiethnic society and demographic trends), 
employment and economic growth, the nature of politics and the bureaucracy, social 
forces (comprising trade unions, education and communication policy,) and finally 
international relations. 

As a body of up-to-date data the book is important and valuable, despite the dryness 
of its style. It does, however, contain a number of omissions and wcakncs.ses which arc 
important. The emphasis of the book appears to be on ptolicies in themselves rather than 
on the analysis of the working out and effects of these policies, especially as they 
articulate (or fail to) with the society itself. The assumption seems to be that economics 
and politics are dominant. The article on education for example is not written by the 
national authority on the subject, but by a political scientist and an economist. Tliis lack 
of a social dimension is unfortunate, as it conceals the impact of development policies on 
the people—in areas such as cultural policy, language, family planning and, perhaps the 
most startling omission, hou.sing. The massive public housing system in which almost 80 
per cent of the population lives and which has extensive .social, political and 
psychological implications, amaringly does not receive any discussion. Other missing 
elements are the absence of much in the way of a historical dimension to set the present 
.scene in context, no discussion of cultural and stKiologicul factors (such as family 
trends), no analysis of the central role of MNCs in the Singapore economy and little real 
discussion of foreign policy even in the section on international relations. ITie role of 
Singapore in the international division of labour and the role of foreign ptilicy in 
supporting this is very much concealed. 

SingapKircans can indeed be proud of the remarkable cctmomic development of this 
tiny country, but the political and social costs of this need also to be discussed in much 
more detail. Any real clement of evaluation is missing from the essays in this Ixwk, with 
the exception of the very good essay by Noelcen Heyzer on ‘International PrcKluction 
and Social Change', the only contribution which attempts to analyse the role of the state; 
this is rather remarkable given its absolutely dominant position in Singapore. The 
movcn)enl towards a more stjciological understanding and a less economislic one begun 
by the last major collection on Singapore (Riaz Hassan, editor, Singapore: Society in 
Transition, 1976) has not been maintained in the present volume. 

The.se criticisms apart, the Chen volume is a mine of information, statistics, and data 
of ail kinds. Unwittingly, perhaps, it very clearly reveals how Singaporean social 
scientists set about understanding their own society. What is also necessary, however, 
will be for someone to stand back and take a broader picture of the economic success of 
Singapore; How has this been achieved in relation to the world system? What is the 
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cultural basis for this success? Can general lessons be learnt from the Singapore 
experience? Is the model (if such it be) replicable in other NICs or would-be ones? How 
d(K‘s Singapore compare (in similarities and in differences) with the other ‘little tigers’ of 
Asia- South Korea, Taiwan and I lung Kong? We still await such holistic analysis. Until 
it appears, this vtdume will be a major milestone along the way. 

J(»iN C'I.AMMIH 

National University oj Singapore 


Palanpur: llie Economy of an Indian Village 
C J Bliss and N H Stern 

Oxf4)rd: (Jxford University Press. 1982. 340pp. £15.00 

Bliss and Stern have written a detailed and interesting account of an Indian village, 
Palanpur, in Uttar Pradesh. Their purpose has been to analyse agricultural practices and 
to test or to evaluate the relevance of alternative theoretical formulations about peasant 
behaviour. 11 is based on detailed field-work carried out by the authors in 1974-5, with a 
very brief follow-up in 1977. But Palanpur appears to be a much-surveyed village, 
having been the subject of previous investigations by the Agricultural Economic 
Research ('enire in Delhi. The authors have used the previous surveys as a benchmark 
for their own research, as well as to provide a certain time dimension to their study. 

It must Ire saiil that it is a demanding book to read, meant if not for the spiecialist. then 
lor graduate students on Master’s courses. However, it contains much interesting detail 
and parts ol it can be read with advantage by anyone with a serious interest in problems 
of devehipmcnt and in Indian agriculture. It begins, rather us anthropological studies 
do. with a detailed descriptive study ol the village and its major characteristics. This is 
lollowed laihcr sharply by a chapter. ' Theory and India’, which discusses some of the 
hypotheses that have been lorinulatcd about peasant behaviour in traditional agricul¬ 
ture. These relate very bioadly to resource use, and particularly to problems of 
wage-determination, tenancy, the so-called inverse relationship between si7e of 
holdings and productivity and the adoption of new agricultural practices. This is 
lollowed by chapters which rcpivrt the research findings relating to each of these 
particular aie.is, with closing chapters bringing out the theoretical and practical 
lelcvance that the authors believe their research points to. 

In a shoit ie\ lew. one cun only |X)int out some of the many detailed findings that the 
authors leport. They lind that there is little evidence that there is a trade-off between 
wage levels and clficiency, farmers offering higher wages to profit from the higher 
pioiluctivity of better-led labour. They believe that this is due to the fact that such a 
relationship is likely to be valid only in the long run, whereas most labour contracts in 
the village are of relatively short duration. This, however, does not relate to the view 
ail\ anced by Rodgers and others, that the minimum wage in a relatively labour surplus 
economy may be set by a nutritional norm. 

The study ol the market for credits brings out imperfections, but not dramatic ones. 
There is .some inequality in the distribution of credit, there is some default and interest 
rales are high but in the order ol 20 to 40 per cent rather than hundreds. Indeed, the 
authors’ findings are ‘middle-of-the-road’, suggesting that reality does not support the 
extreme theoretical toimulutionsof theorists of any particular ideological orientation. 
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Tenancy in Palanpur docs not exist in the pure form. There is some cost-sharing 
between landlord and tenant, and some supervision by the former. This the authors 
believe is an attempt to reduce uncertainty. Tenancy is not particularly inefficient and 
yields on tenant land are not significantly lower than for owner-cultivators. This is not, 
perhaps, surprising but it tends to cloud the fact that crop-sharing tenancy can exist for 
more than one reason and, under some conditions, can be of the exploitative variety. 
While Bliss and Stern are aware of the fact, they do not perhaps take sufficient account 
of the fact that what they are observing in Palanpur is a prosperous village community in 
Indian terms. The same can be said of their finding that there is no inverse relationship 
between yield and size of holdings. They point out that there are no very large 
holdings (while observing Indian customs it is confusing to have to refer always lobighas, 
rather than acrcs/hectarcs, which make comparison so much easier) but do not follow up 
the argument that the relationship might he a discontinous one, operative only at certain 
critical farm sizes. 

The effects and the adoption patterns for the ‘green revolution’ is studied in detail for 
wheat. The authors suggest that farmers exist along a continuum from bad to goodish 
practices and to talk of adopters and non-adopters is not helpful for an understanding of 
the real situation in farming. Very interestingly, the much discussed dichotomy between 
the technical and the economic optima turn out to be not quite so significant, partly the 
authors .suggest due to a low fertiliser/crop price ratio (still true after the second oil 
price rise?). What comes out once again is the critical role of irrigation in increasing 
agricultural production. 

PRAMIT CHAUDHUHl 
University of Sussex 


Private Industrial Investment in Pakistan 1960-1970 

Rashid Amjad 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Pres.s. 1982. 257pp. £25.00 

Ra.shid Amjad’s work has a wide appeal because the phenomenon of private industrial 
investment in Pakistan during the 1960s, notwithstanding the brief time span, the 
modest amounts of investment and assets involved as well as the limited size of the 
industrial sector, is .sometimes taken either as a cause or a consequence of a number of 
developments of moment: economic, social and political. The many variants of the 
argument, not all of equal weight, may be summed up: a particular form of regime 
attracts foreign aid; the aid fuels private investment and this very process leads to the 
concentration of economic power and income inequalities which are sufficiently 
penetrating socially and psychologically, to be a positive factor underlying the unrest of 
1969 and subsequent developments. 

Two main themes characterise this biwk; the workings of the ‘dwtrine of functional 
inequality', and, the statistical analysis exploring structure/performance and other 
relationships in private industry. 'Fhe operational implication of the ‘doctrine of 
functional inequality’ was to distribute income in favour of the industrial investor whose 
higher saving and investment potentials would thus be realised. And once sustained 
growth had been achieved, then the inequalities «>uld be redressed through suitable 
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policies: ‘the road to eventual equalities may inevitably lie through initial inequalities’ 
(p 8). The policies based on the ‘doctrine’ were taken as successful for a time chiefly on 
the basis of the conclusions drawn by Dr Gustav Pupanek in his book, Pakistan's 
Dex’ehpmcni: Social Coals and Private Investment, published in 1967. Much later, 
others made known their reservations. Amjad's contribution lies in documenting the 
mechanics and some implications of this ‘doctrine’ in the context of private industrial 
investment. 

Amjad gives a good account of the atmplex of controls over private investment and 
related imports and perhaps correctly identifies foreign aid as the motor running the 
whole works. The process may be summarised thus; plant for the new industries was 
imported and, for this purpose, institutions to provide the foreign exchange loans were 
set up. other institutions assisting in the provision of equity finance. Amjad documents 
how the ‘monopoly houses' came to be the chief beneficiaries and amongst his findings is 
the (Positive statistical relationship between the investments made by the ‘monopoly 
houses' and the loans made available to them. The rapid expansion of the monopoly 
hou.scs perhaps gave the ‘doctrine’ its aura of success. 

A qualification needs mentioning. Certain policy objectives have their own U»gic of 
implementation. Planned development (granted with the ultimate goal of the market 
economy) necessitates controls to ensure implementation. Once the physical and 
financial parameters of investment have been determined, it remains to ration this 
‘investment’ anumgst prospective investors in order to ensure the availability of funds 
and materials. In any such allociition. entrepreneurs with proven business acumen 
apiH-ar less ol a risk than others. Hence the ‘monopoly houses’ stood a better chance, 
liut this might equally lx; taken us the general logic of success instead of a feature 
peculiar to the policy Iramework. 

riic link between the decrease in foreign aid and the fall in private investment is also 
biought out by .Amjad. As aid (lows were choked off. concessional loans dwindled and 
pro ate iiucstiiient declined. In these doldruin years, the ‘wealth’ of the ‘monopoly 
bouses' was conspicuously visible and doubts arose about the credibility of the 
‘doctrine’; 

Wli.it it.ive I the then policy makers ( real anxiety was the collusion between Ihe industrial and 
lin.incial inlerests, so that a few family groups had conic to acquire control over basic economic 
decision-making . . They preempted most investment permits, import licenees, foreign credits and 
goxerniTienl palnmuge because they controlled or influenced mi>st of Ihe decision making forums 
handing mu such permission (p 17'r). 

A more developed theoretical framework by Amjad would have helped to evaluate 
empirical results. For example, one is unsure how to read the correlation between 
profitability and concentration as fifteen of the twenty-live industries showed concent¬ 
ration ratios of .*!() |vr cent and more—a situation reflective of a nascent industrial 
sector. Reasons of course can be given as to why Ihe empirical lindings are not positively 
ciincItiMve and the inability to establish such relationships does not necessarily imply 
that they do not exist. A K llagchi’s work. Private Investment in India / 900-7 9J9, would 
tend to support this view. Lawrence White’s earlier study of economic concentration in 
Pakistan,/ntfu.srnu/ Concentration and Economic Power in /'ukiston, is also character¬ 
ised by uneven empirical results. It is quite possible that empirical work in the field of 
industrial organisation seldom yields clear-cut results such us the underlying economic 
theory might suggest. 

To sum up, Amjad’s book provides a good account of various developments related to 
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private industry in Pakistan in the 1960s and, in particular, of the underlying framework 
of institutions and controls. A more developed theoretical framework might have added 
further to an understanding of the book's empirical content. The question that the hook 
ultimately speculates on, ie whether there was enough in this private industrial 
investment matter to lead to a ‘breakdown* of the ‘system’ would seem tot) general even 
with the benefit of hindsight: The cau.ses of the rise and fall of regimes are, it appears 
invariably somewhat complex. 

FAIZUI.LAH KHIUI 

Corporate Law Authority, Islamabad 


Iran Since the Revolution 

Sepehr Zabih 

London: Croom Helm. 1982. 247pp. £12.95 

In his substantial monograph, Iran Since the Revolution, Professor Zabih reviews the 
establishment of an Islamic regime in Iran since the 1979 revolution, and examines at 
length the measures adopted by the government to consolidate power. He is 
knowledgeable and brings to his task an unusual combination of qualifications. His 
temperament and outlook are scholarly, and his intellectual integrity is apparent 
throughout. He attempts to do justice to opinions different from his own, and when he 
notices evidence or opinions ctmvenicnt to his position, he does not attempt to minimise 
them, let alone to conceal them. He is most at home in identifying the cast of characters 
that emerged after the revolution. The idcntifiration of the main factions vying for 
power is the strongest part of the book. In short. Professor Zabih knows Iran well, and 
he understands the value of direct observation, interviews, and the use of primary 
sources. These qualifications have resulted in the production of a br)ok of considerable 
general interest and importance. 

It is a work which presents a convenient opportunity to assess the major changes that 
have occurred in Iran since the revolution, and also to draw the attention of historians 
to certain institutional characteristics of the post-revolutionary era which often escape 
the notice of non-specialist readers. 

The main thrust of the work is to put the revolution in a proper perspective. In doing 
so. Professor Zabih attempts to explain the reasons for Khomeni’s success in first 
acquiring the symbolic leaiiership of the anti-Shah revolution and then the nvonopolistic 
control of power in Iran. How and why the other claimants to power were shunted aside 
and later brutally repressed is documented and discussed in detail. The domestic and 
external ramifications of the revolution arc also examined at length; in particular, the 
rise of anti-American feeling which culminated in the hostage crisis. 

In conclusion, an analysis is offered of the instrumentalities of power available to the 
Islamic Republic and several scenarios are explored in which Iran's competing forces 
may converge to determine whether this second revolution will finally succeed in 
subordinating political authority to popular democratic consent. 

The only apparent limitation of the book is its lack of discussion on the economic 
conditions that emerged after the revolution, and the impact which declining oil 
revenues had on the ability of the country’s new leaders to maintain their positions of 
power. 
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In short, this book hits considcruhic merits. A measure of the author’s achievement is 
that despite some shortcomings in the discussion of economic conditions his treatment is 
greatly superior to that in what may be called the deluge of literature describing the 
post-revolutionary era in Iran. Ho has produced a valuable account of some major 
changes in Iran and the significance of many of his observittions offers it good backdrop 
lor further iniyuiry and analysis. 

DOHbKI (•; r(M)NbY 

Vrti'u/ f’i>.\ii’riitlituir School, Monterey. C alifornia 


<’<intrulling Latin American C'wnflicts: Ten Approaches 

l.ditcil by Michael A Morris and Victor Millan 

Houldcr. Colorado; Westview Press. IQR.I. 272pp. £18.0.Spb 

I bis study w.is inspired by two factors; the upsurge in conflicts in the Third World in 
gciici.il anil in Latin America in particular, and the dillicultics encountered in trying to 
contioi conllicts by purely political and legalistic measures for conflict control. Latin 
Amciic;i. whcic the editors identify more than thirty conflict situations still waiting to 
be lesobed, is a paitieiilarly interesting area tor study, given the uniformity of its 
ciiltur.il tiatlifion which enables compaialive judgements to be made with more 
contidence than anywhere else m the world. It is also an urea in whieh, given the length 
ol time It has existed as a largely independent entity, many ideas for conlliet resolution 
has c been de\ elo|icd that have led the way tor institutions and proecdurc.s elsewhere. 

Tlieie is some ambiguity in the concept of approaches around whieh this volume is 
oigamsed. in that some ate approaches to the problems, and some to their study. The 
eililors, Michael Moiris. wlio is Associate Professor of Political Science at Clemson 
llniveisity. South Carolina, and Victor Milhin. a researcher with the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute (SIPRl). have tried to minimise this [xitentiul for 
eonfuMon by organising their volume in such an order that the reader priKceds more or 
less logically Irom one to the other. The lirsi three chapters, therefore, deal with 
traditional approaches, but divided not by approach but by area; Juan Carlos Puig's 
iiselul study of juridical trends being followed by regional studies of the Caribbean basin 
(Victor Millan) and South America (Augiisto Varas). After two chapters on 
eoiilidenee-biiilding measures and international organisation, three more deal with 
V arious aspects of arms control (forming three more approaehe.s) before a ease study of 
the Tulklantls/Malvinas issue which uses a case-study approach, but is itself a study of 
negotiation. The last two chapters, by Susan Rckstein and Michael Morris, deal with 
doinestie conflict containment and international con.scnsus building, and there is a short 
bibliography. 

Very few (if any) approaches to the problems of conflict arc original, as this volume 
usefully shows. The reader, who will find this an interesting and varied intrrxluction both 
to the problems of the area and to the subject rtf the control of conflict, would have 
benetiled Iroin a conclusion in whieh the editors assessed the merits and demerits of 
each in relation to the others, on the basis of the Latin American record. Perhaps they 
can now be persuaded to do so in another place. 

PLTfcR CALVhRf 

University of Southampton 
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I^tin American Prospects for the IQftOs: Equity, Democratisation and Development 
Edited by A R M Ritter and D H Pollock 
New York: Praeger. 1983. 330pp. £28.95 

This collection brings together a well-meaning but unexciting set of papers from a 
conference held in Ottawa in 1980. It soon becomes clear that the reference to equity, 
democratisation and development is made in hope rather than expectation, for the tone 
throughout is sombre. The first section, on equity, consists of three prime examples of 
fundamental decency and wishful thinking. In the first. Pollock demonstrates that 
growth in l.atin America in the past has not brought significant advances in equity, and 
pins his hope for its future attainment on the plea that ‘it is at bottom a moral force that 
nothing can withstand' (p 21); Igicsias surveys discussions between Latin America and 
the developed world in the light of the Brandt Report, and makes a number of cautious 
proposals which recognise the p»oor prospects for international harmony but take little 
account of the harsh orientations of leading Latin American regimes; and Orrego 
Vicuna calls plaintively for a new consensus round a common rc.spect for human rights 
across ideological divides. The five sub.sequcnt papers on development provide 
competent studies on narrower themes, but generate little optimism even where they do 
dwell on future prospects. A third .section of five articles considers prospects for 
democratisation. Nef contributes a pessimistic piece on US policy and a piece on Chile 
which is overimpressed by the ‘economic miracle' and dismissive of the capacity of the 
opposition to resist, and, hence, badly outdated; Ritter provides a useful and mildly 
sympathetic account of participatory democracy in Cuba; North paints a suitably 
gltxjmy picture of the fragility of democracy in Ecuador and Peru, and Morcira Alves 
offers a comprehensive survey of the mechanisms of social control developed by 
successive military governments in Brazil. Each contribution has something to 
recommend it, but the whole is le.s.s than the sum of its parts. 

PAUL CAMMACK 
University of Manchester 


The Structure of Wages in Ijitin American Manufacturing Industries 

Jorgc'Salazar-Carrillo 

Miami; University Presses of Florida. 1982. 174pp. $14.OOpb 

The subject of this book is important, because of its theoretical relevance and the lack of 
studies in this field, especially with reference to Latin America. Salazar-Carrillo’s book 
is a pioneering contribution to the analysis of wages in Latin America. The wage 
structure of the countries considered, (Argentina, Bolivia. Brazil, CTiilc, Colombia. 
Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela) are examined compara¬ 
tively and within atuntries by industry, size of firms, workers occupation and various 
qualitative factors. Intcrcountry wage differentials arc also estimated, discounting the 
effects of the variables examined. The analy.sis concentrates upon three branches of 
mcidem industry; textiles, pharmaceuticals and metallurgy. 

There arc six major findings of the study. 1) Wage differentials across countries 
appeared to be very wide, the gap between the lowest wage and the highest wage 
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country is usually a factor of three; 2) Interskill differentials appear to be very wide 
within the region. The wage received by a worker with seven or eight years of education 
and about three years experience is twice that of a worker with three or four years of 
formal education and about two months of experience; 3) Interindustry differentials 
were found to be much smaller than those due to differences in skill; 4) Wage 
differentials across firms were also found to be relatively small and have relatively little 
importance in explaining labour income differentials; 5) Two-thirds or more of the 
variation in real wage is explained by skill and establishment variables plus the 
intcrcountry dummies; this is indeed a larger degree of explanation than that obtained 
in similar studies of wage differentials; and. 6) the occupational characteristics did not 
alter the ranking of relative wages across countries. 

'Fhc b«>ok has certain limitations: the database is static, outdated and very limited in 
coverage. The wage surveys were undertaken in 1966 and the book was published in 
19K2. Indeed, in the last sixteen years the eountry differentials have varied a lot. As the 
author mentions, at the beginning of the 1970s, Brazil, which was found in the analysis 
to be one of the countries to have one of the lowest wages in Latin America entered into 
the highest wages strata. During the 1970s that trend was accentuated. The same can be 
said about Mexico. On the other hand, countries of the Southern Cone, which according 
to the study rank in the upper strata of relative wages, have shown a constant decrea.se of 
real manufacturing wages mostly as a result of the monetarist economic policies 
followed. At the bottom of the ranking, where Heuador is presented as having the 
lowest wages in the region, it should be noted that between 1970 and 1981, for instance, 
real manufacturing wages in that country have increased by around 65 per cent. This 
clearly introduces a constraint since the ranking presented in the study is highly 
unstable. 

In addition, the analysis is constrained to one point in one year and, hence, is subject 
to the ocomimic conjuncture of the country. If as usually happens, real wages tend to 
vary a lot, particulaily in countries which have always experienced a rapid inflation like 
the majority ot the countries considered, the cross-country ranking will be highly 
dependent on the point of time selected. Changes through time and the selection of the 
|x>ml of analysis will not only affect the cross-country rankings but also the structure of 
wages. The statistics available and several studies made, for instance, in Brazil, CTtile 
.ind Argentina have clearly shown that wage differentials have increased in the last 
decades as a con.sequcnce of the type of policies applied. Thus, the analysis is very much 
a static one and, for that reason, of limited use for policy design. 

A second limitation of the data base is the coverage of the information. As mentioned 
Ivl'oie, the hojik analyses only three branches in the manufacturing sector and 
concentrates on large firms. Ihis is done in order to ensure homogeneity in the 
comparison. But, this introduces bias in some of the results presented. Just to mention 
two of them, the limitation in the coverage will alter cross-country comparisons, since 
the degree ot modernisation in manufacturing industry in the countries considered is 
entirely ditferent. On the other hand, the restriction to the size of firms of more than one 
hundred employees will also imply that the degree of the impr^rtance of the size variable 
m the explanation of wage differentials is ahoapriori restricted. Indeed, several studies 
have shown that the size variable is a very important factor in explaining wage 
differentials, particularly when there is no limitation on the size variable included, 
l urthermore. the studies made show that the structural variables (measured by size and 
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characteristics of the firm), tend to be at least as important as personal variables (mostly 
education and experience). 

VfcrOR E TOKMAN 
PREALC, Santiago 

Brazil’s State-Owned Enterprises: A Case Study of the State as Entrepreneur 

Thomas J Trebat 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 198.^. 293pp. £22.50 

This book is about the role of the state enterprises in the Brazilian economy. The process 
of economic growth in Brazil has occurred concomitantly with the rapid expansion of 
the public sector. However, instead of condemning the state as evil, Trebat argues in this 
book that the growth of the public companies in Brazil was not only ‘an effective 
substitute for private enterprise in stimulating rapid and sustained economic growth’ 
(p 241). but also a contributory factor in the development of the private sector. His 
arguments are backed up by an impressive .set of data and a detailed description of the 
main sectors of the economy in which state-owned firms arc predominant. 

'rhis hook is well-structured. It begins with an analysis of the theoretical background 
and proceeds to give a historical account of how the state sector has grown and how it has 
been controlled (chapters 2-4). In chapters 5-8 Trebat presents an asses.smcnt of the 
performance of the state-owned enterprises in the period 1965-79. His main 
conclusions reinforce the theoretical argument in favour of the intervention of the state 
in the eatnomy. Trebat argues, for instance, that the increasing presence of the 
state-owned firms in the Brazilian economy has given policymakers additional control 
levers over cyclical movements. He also points out that public companies have recorded 
higher levci.s of productivity than the average of the manufacturing sector as a whole. 
More importantly, Trebat stresses the fact that, contrary to what is widely believed, the 
Brazilian public enterprises do not depend on public subsidies and finance. 

The book contains certain slight inaccuracies, such as Trebat’s description of the 
public financial institutions in chapter 2. Also questionable are the assumptions he 
makes about the ‘redistributive’ function of the public funds and public policies in 
general. However, these are minor points and, overall, although the Brazilian 
experience is in many aspects unique, Trebat’s book is an important contribution to the 
discussion of the role of the state as entrepreneur in developing countries. It can also be 
recommended to anyone with a more general interest in the recent history of the 
Brazilian economy. 

FERNANOO C U CERQUEIRA I.IMA 
Pederal University of Rio tie Janeiro 


Mexico’s Economic Crisis: Challenges and Opportunities 
Edited by Donald L Wyman 

La Jolla, California: Center for US-Mexican Studies, University of California, San 
Diego. 1983. 126pp. np 


For decades, Mexico's economic performance could fairly be described as mixed. 
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Terrible poverty and inequality coexisted alongside strong growth with low inflation, 
r.mphasising the positive side, many planners, economists, and public and private 
leaders, both within and outside Mexico, saw in Mexican economic development a 
model worth evaluating. By 1982, however, di.sa.stcr struck. Growth halted, inflation 
jumped toward 100 per cent, investment declined, the foreign reserve ran low, Mexico 
could not service its foreign debt, and previously bad socioeconomic conditions 
worsened. However variously they explained it, economists and others agreed that 
Mexiet)’s economy was in crisis. Mexico's Economic Crisis offers a timely and useful 
explanation of several aspects of this crisis. 

'I'lie monograph is a product of the Center for US-Mcxiean Studies at the University 
ol California's San Diego campus. Though in existence for only a few years, the Center is 
the leading institution, outside Mexico, doing research on Mexican and Mcxican-US 
alfairs. It publishes about ten monographs and research reports a year, emphasising 
contemporary concerns. Taken in this context as a modestly brief monograph on crisis 
issues, this volume is mostly successful. The contributing Mexican and US scholars arc 
lirst-ralc and the inlormation is up-to-date and very policy relevant. The monograph is 
luciilly written and should find an audience beyond academia alone. On the other hand, 
as one might expect from its si/e and orientation, the monograph is theoretically rich 
and eross-nationally based only at times (as in Whiting’s and Meyer’s chapters, 
resisectivcly). Another possible limitation, until the last two chapters, is the comparative 
lack ol attention to political factors. Nevertheless, as the following sketch merely 
suggests, even this briel work covers an iniprc.ssive and important array of issues. 

The editor provides a useful background of the crisis and alternative policies to 
ameliorate it. Indeed, a strength of the monograph is that most contributors analyse 
(some propose) possible policies. That is the focus of Clark Reynold’s suggestive piece, 
alter correctly reminding us that this is not Mexico’s first economic crisis. After reviewing 
the import-siibstitiition models of the last two administrations, David Marcs skilfully 
tociiseson present Mexican-lJ.S trade, emphasi.sing the need for one side (preferably the 
US) to change its policies. Van Whiting Jr explores three different types of bargaining 
over loreign ins estment, paying attention to the role of the state and constraints upon it. 
Next. iTanciseo Javier Alejo analyses the crucial relationship between enormous 
demographic change and employment problems. This makes for a smooth tran.sition to 
Bariy Orr’s interesting analysis of the labour movement, especially independent 
laeiions, and the potentially great and dangerous changes in state-labour relations, 
l-inally. l.oren/o Meyer cautions that further moves towards economic rationali.sation 
ciuild seriously jeopardise the traditional bases of Mexico’s unique political stability. 
Dvcrall, the authors set an appropriate tone, neither foolishly optimistic nor crushingly 
|)cssimislic, but judicious and exploratory. 

I)A.NI1,1. r l.KVY 

Sturc IJnivcisity o) Sew York. Albany 


International llandbiMik of Education Systems; Vol III—Asia, Australasia and I,atin 
America 

Hditcd by RolKrt C’owcn and Martin Mcl.ean 
Chichester. England; Wiley. 1984. 844pp. f.JO.OO 
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This handbook contains national profiles containing data and narrative on educational 
systems under subheadings embracing geography, population, society, culture, history, 
politics, economics, education systems and their administration, finance and planning, 
as well as trends, problems and possibilities. Section One, on Asia and Australasia, finds 
certain strands identifiable with groupings of countries in terms of educational and 
socioeconomic criteria. Section Two, on Latin America, reflects several recurring 
phenomena, as well as differences, throughout the region, relating to such characteris¬ 
tics as colonial experience, religious tradition, influence of European thought, as well as 
variations in degrees of economic and political development, and cultural traits. 


The Arms Race and Arms Control 1984—The Shorter SiPRl Yearbook—Facts and 

Figures 

SlPRI 

I .ondon; Taylor and Francis. 1984. 208pp. £.^.95 

World Armaments and Disarmaments—SIPRi Yearbook 1984 
SIPRl 

tiimdon; Taylor and F'rancis. 1984. 7()0pp. £28.00 

Based on the Yearbook, SIPRl’s third short annual report, The Arms Race 

and Arms Control 79^4, contains analysis and essential data on nuclear issues, military 
expenditure, the arms trade, and examines the breakdown of arms control talks in 1983. 
Its larger companion, the fifteenth SIHRl Yearbook, enlarges upon these themes. Part 
One examines the substantial nuclear rearmament programmes under way, the 
breakdown of arms control talks, and the possibilities of their resumption. Part Two 
contaias analysis of military spending in industrialised countries, the arms trade and 
supplying countries, chemical and biological warfare, and the Honduran-Nicaraguan 
conflict in Central America. There are also technical chapters on missile accuracy, US 
and Soviet nuclear command and control systems, and biological warfare. Part Three 
deals with the chemical disarmament negotiations, a comprehensive test ban, and arms 
control in outer space. 


Sodal Stratification in the Middle East and North Africa. A Bibliographical Survey 
Ali Banuazizi 

London: Mansell. 1984. 248pp. £18.00 

Ibis bibliography aims to bring together a wide variety of works, published in English 
and French between 1946 and 1982, relevant to the study of social stratification in the 
Middle East and North Africa. It includes sections on general and comparative studies, 
individual countries, and a subject index. It should interest students concerned with the 
structural characteristics of social hierarchies in Middle Eastern societies, especially in 
the wake of the socioeconomic changes triggered by the 1973 oil price explosion. 
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Social Science Research and Women in the Arab World 

UNESCO 

Umilon: Frances Pinter. 1984. 17.Spp. £16.50 

'lliis work is part of UNF.SCXVs programme in the social and human sciences involving 
research on the position of women in different societies. It presents studies prepared by 
women social scientists from Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, and Tunisia. These deal with the situation of women and re.scarch in each 
country (issues such as secondary status, and the link with economic development), with 
theoretical anrl methodological issiiesfpnrticularly Arab women researchers'interpreta¬ 
tion ol the Arab female position), and objectives and priorities for future research 
(including the search for a more just and sexually equal .social order). It contains a select 
bibliography ol Arabic, English, and French .sources. 


The Internatinnul UimeiLsiiin.s iif Human rights (2 vols) 

Edited by Karel Vas,ik 

Wes.port, Connecticut: (ireenwood Press, and Paris: UNESCO. 1982. 755pp. £56.25 

lilts e.vlcnsive work is intended as a treatise to be of use in the teaching of human rights. 
It is a rencction of 'human rights phenomena’ emerging from the prodigious 
twentieth-century development of ideas, expressions, behaviour patterns, rules, and 
iiistitulions in this matter. The 'treatise' is primarily legal in nature, and although 
containing .t wide range of views, docs not intend to promote any particular ideology. 
I’arl One deals with ‘Principles and Norms of Human Rights' (issues covered include 
legal criteria, historical loundations, fundamental principles, and types of human 
I igliis), .ind Part Two with 'International Institutions for the Protection and Promotion 
III 1 Inman Rights' (including selected institutions and the distinguishing characteristics 
ot institutions). 


Inlemational Debt: Banlcs and the LDCs 

American FApress International Banking Corporation—AMEX Bank Review Spiecial 
Pa(H’r No 10 

I .ondon: American Express International Bunking Corporation. 1984. 222pp. £100 

This book sets out to provide extensive details on bank lending to developing countries, 
within the limits of publicly available data. Data, statistics, and commentaries on the 
debt of twenty-four economics confirm such key trends as the important deterioration in 
the financial position of debtor countries since 1981. Commentary and analy.sis include 
the following: the flow of funds and net transfers; the liquidity ‘swing’ and debt 
servicing; debt service burdens; debt statistics; distribution among national banking 
groups; future prospects. 
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FEROZ AHMAD 


The Transition to Democracy in 
Turkey 


The beginning of the formal transition to democracy in Turkey may be 
dated from 6 December 1983. On that day the National Security 
Council (NSC), the principal instrument of military rule since the 
Turkish armed forces seized power on 12 September 1980, was 
dissolved. With it went the extraordinary powers the Council had 
enjoyed for the past three years and the country was again placed under 
constitutional rule and civilian authority. The members of the NSC were 
given sinecures as members of the Presidential Council, with purely 
advisory functions. A new Chief of the General Staff, General Necdet 
Urug, and the four new commanders of the Land Forces, Air Force, 
Navy, and the Gendarmerie assumed their posts officially. In his 
farewell speech, broadcast on radio and television, President Kenan 
Evren noted that ‘the soldier was there for the defence of the homeland. 
* His duty is not to administer the country and it is not right for the soldier 
to be involved in political activity ...’ He assured the Turkish people 
that he would work hard to establish a democratic order and never 
permit a return to ‘those bitter and crisis-ridden days’, a reference to the 
period before 12 September 1980. ‘In this endeavour,’ he concluded, 
‘the strong hand of the state and the strength and unshakeable power of 
the Armed Forces will always be with us, it will be as one with us’.‘ Next 
day, Turgut Ozal, whose Motherland Party had won the general 
election on 6 November, was appointed Prime Minister by the President 
L and asked to form his cabinet. 

f The liberal intelligentsia in Turkey, with their apprehension con- 
! ceming the generals’ political intentions, gave a sigh of relief because 
I these steps suggested that Turkey was indeed moving towards civilian 
i rule and democracy, despite the ambiguities in Evren’s speech. There 
had also been some doubts and rumours about the military High 
Command accepting Ozal’s victory at the polls. They had openly backed 
the Nationalist Democracy Party (NDP) led by a retired general, Turgut 
Sunalp. On 4 November, two days before the election. President Evren, 
. who was supposed to be neutral, addressed the nation and said some 


‘ MiUiytt (Istanbul), 7 December 1983. 
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harsh words against Ozal, virtually asking the electorate to support 
Sunalp. 

This event has led political commentators to conclude that Ozal was 
not the army’s man. But that was not the case. The generals may have 
preferred a government led by Sunalp, but they had also arrived at a 
consensus that they would work with either Turgut Ozal or Necdet 
Calp, leader of the Populist Party, men they had permitted to contest 
the election. It is worth remembering that both men had been loyal 
servants of the military regime, Ozal as the architect of its economic 
policy, and C'alp, a seasoned bureaucrat, as Prime Minister Biilent 
Ulusu’s under-secretary. (Ulusu, a retired admiral, had led the military 
government after 12 September 1980.) Had the National Security 
Council wanted to eliminate Ozal from the electoral contest, it could 
have easily done so given his connections with the dissolved National 
Salvation Party. If Ozal was allowed to play politics it was because of his 
willingness to pursue policies acceptable to the armed forces. Whatever 
Hvren’s reason for making the anti-Ozal speech on 4 November, his 
meeting with Ozal on 8 November and his post-election message to the 
nation, asking everyone to accept the decision of the majority, laid to 
rest some doubts about the generals’ intentions. Thereafter, the military 
government in its final month in office began to pass measures which 
would smooth the way for Ozal, 

On 1(1 November, the NSC extended martial law for a further four 
months (until 20 March 1984) and sanctioned the new restrictive laws 
on the press, and radio and television broadcasting.* There was 
speculation concerning which government would take responsibility for 
raising prices, a measure which was urgently needed, claimed Ozal, if 
inflation, already at 40 per cent, were to be restrained. Would Ulusu’s 
‘lame-duck’ government raise prices and take the odium for this 
measure? Ozal is said to have enquired.* On 18 November, Ulusu 
obliged by announcing a price increase of just over 14 per cent for 
petroleum products which, everyone noted, would lead to price 
increases in all other areas of daily consumption. Perhaps the most 
valuable legacy left by the NSC to Ozal was the power to issue edicts 
(kararname) which would have the force of law without having to be 
sanctioned by parliament. This was an odd legacy to pass on to a 

'ihiil, 10 and 11 November l')H.^. 

■’ .Sec Yalvin Dojan, ‘Zamlar Kim Yapacak?'.CMm/iur(>rt (Istanbul), 12 November 1983. Later 
Ulu.su stated that ‘I raised pnee' on Turgut’s behalf. See Milliyel, 7 July 1984. While fteal 
etanned that he had requested no such favour, the military government wanted to make things as 
easy as possible for I'urgut ()/al. 
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government whose main task was to lead the country back to democracy 
for it hardly encouraged the government to follow democratic pro¬ 
cedures. So thoroughly did Prime Minister Ozal abuse this power that 
President Evren was forced to intervene and warn him against its 
dubious constitutionality.^ 

The last law that the generals passed before dissolving the NSC was 
the law which made it illegal to do or say anything which might help to 
recreate the political climate prevailing before 12 September 1980. 
Thus it became illegal to blame, praise, or defend the parties that had 
been dissolved, or their administrations; as a result their leaders 
virtually became ‘non-persons’. It was also illegal to discuss any actions 
or declarations of the NSC with the view to criticising or condemning 
them. Politicians under the ten-year ban were not allowed to make 
written or oral statements which could have a detrimental effect on 
internal or external policies of the government. The penalty for the 
violation of this law was a jail sentence of from three months to one 
year, a sentence not open to appeal.* 

If the road back to democracy was paved with good intentions, it was 
also strewn with obstacles which made the journey both difficult and 
painful. The obstacles consisted mainly of legislation passed by the 
National Security Council and the Constituent Assembly and included 
the 1982 constitution. Much of this legislation would have to be 
amended before Turkey could be considered truly democratic again. 
Apart from the constitution, the laws in need of amendment included 
the laws on political parties, elections, the press, trade unions, collective 
bargaining and lockouts, professional organisations, and higher educa¬ 
tion, to mention only some of the most important. All these laws were 
restrictive in nature and curtailed the rights and freedoms usually 
associated with democratic regimes. The rationale for passing such 
legislation was the belief that this would prevent the recurrence of the 
political anarchy that had existed prior to the military take-over. 
Terrorism, which had accounted for about 20 murders a day at its peak, 
and the paralysis of parliament marked by petty political squabbling 
among the parties, was used to justify the new laws. The 1961 
constitution and the liberal regime that had accompanied it were 
blamed for Turkey’s troubles and were therefore purged severely. The 

* 'ITie power to use the edicts was con tained within a temporary provision designed to expire on i 1 
June 1984. See Nokia, .S-11 December 1983, pp !,V16. 6eal used this device quite regularly, 
i-ssuing over 150 edicts before Evren intervened. 

* Cumhuriyel, 7 December 1983. 
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1961 constitution had permitted Turkish society to be politicised; the 
1982 version attempted to reverse the process. ‘Leave politics to the 
politicians’ could have been a slogan of the military regime; everyone 
else—journalists, students, lawyers, architects, engineers, etc, and their 
professional associations—was expected to stay out of politics. The new 
democracy was to survive and flourish in a depoliticised society. Yet 
politics and political participation in more than just the context of 
elections is the very life blood of democracy. How would this dilemma 
be resolved? 

'Hiere is a question even more fundamental that remains to be 
answered. Would it be possible to carry out an economic policy 
requiring great austerity and sacrifices from the bulk of the population 
under a democratic regime? People had begun to ask this question after 
the ‘economic measures of 24 January’ were introduced by the minority 
government of .Siileyman Demirel in 1980, nine months before his 
overthrow. Turgut 6zal, Demirel’s under-secretary and head of the 
State Planning Organisation at the time, had thought not. He often 
complained during the months prior to the military intervention ‘that 
the political climate did not exist for the proper implementation of the 
austerity measures’.* 

The NSC shared his views and Ozal was therefore appointed Deputy 
Prime Minister in charge of economic affairs in the new government, a 
post he held until his resignation in July 1982. For two years he 
implemented the most severe economic measures without any conces¬ 
sions to the various interest groups and without any opposition from the 
public. He was able to do so from behind the shield of the National 
Security Council which took all the political responsibility while Turgut 
Ozal took the credit for the successes. Would he pursue the same policy 
now that he had to assume full political responsibility? 

ITie generals were aware of this problem and therefore tried to 
prepare the grt)und for their successor. In the period following 25 April 
198.'t when the NSC permitted the formation of new political parlies to 
contest the general election in November, it vetoed hundreds of ‘new’ 
politicians, apart from the 723 ex-politicians who had already been 
barred from the election. In this way politicians and parties with a 
genuine political base were kept out of the next parliament where they 
might have provided an alternative to the programme supported by the 
NSC. Thus the Great Turkey Party, the successor to the dissolved 

" See l-'croz Ahmad, 'Military intervention and the crisis in Turkey’ in Merip Reports (Washington 
DC) No January 19B1. p 7, 
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Justice Party of Suleyman Demirel, was closed down on 31 May 1983. 
After all the vetoes only three parties—General Turgut Sunalp’s 
Nationalist Democracy Party on the right, Turgut Ozal’s Motherland 
Party on the centre-right, and Necdet Calp’s Populist Party on the 
left—were permitted to enter the election. TTie terms ‘right’, ‘centre- 
right’, and ‘left’ are used here not to describe the ideologies of the 
parties but only their positions relative to each other. In the prevailing 
climate, there was no room for a party of the left and the three 
above-mentioned parties were charged by the political parties law with 
the responsibility of continuing the 12 September regime, forcing them 
in practice into a common ideological mould.’ 

There were attempts to form at least seventeen parties but only three 
fought the election. Most of the others lacked any genuine political or 
social basis and their existence would have probably been ephemeral. 
But two parties, the Social Democracy Party, better known by the 
acronym SODEP, and the True Path Party (TPP—Do^ru Yol Partisi), 
were authentic political organisations with deep roots in ‘old politics’. 
SODEP would have attracted most of the left and centre-left votes 
which had formerly gone to the Republican People’s Party (RPP) after 
1973 and constituted about 40 per cent of the ballot. The TPP would 
have won the votes of the former Justice Party and the two-party system 
which was taking shape by the late 1970s might have been established. 
But that would have meant restoring ‘old politics’ and ‘old politicians’, 
something the generals were not about to do. They were determined to 
start afresh with new parties and new politicians. 

By preventing SODEP and the TPP from entering the General 
Election, the National Security Council virtually robbed the results of 
their legitimacy. Ozal had won the election fair and square, but that did 
not prevent people asking how he would have fared against the parties 
that had been disqualified. The Populist Party which came second and 
became the main opposition party in parliament was even more 
discredited. Few people took its social-democratic claims seriously and 
there was a general belief that if SODEP had taken part in the election it 
would have won more votes than the Populist Party’s 30 per cent and 
might even have defeated Ozal’s Motherland Party. All this was pure 
conjecture but the impact of such talk was sufficient to heighten interest 
in the local or municipal elections which had to be held within a year, by 
November 1984. These elections soon acquired the significance of a 

' Feroz Ahmad, ‘The Turkish elections of 1983' in Merip Reports (Washington DC) No. 122, 
March/April 1984, p 6. 
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general election t>ecausc the results might be seen to undermine the 
position of the ruling party and force it to go to an early poll. 

llius, the period of transition to democracy began in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty and excitement. Despite over three years of military rule, 
political stability had still not been restored. Terrorism had been 
virtually eliminated but the trials of alleged terrorists, especially those 
belonging to extreme left-wing factions, went on with no end in sight. 
'ITiere were also the mammoth trials of the neo-fascist Nationalist 
Action Party (NAP) and the Confederation of Revolutionary Workers 
Unions, better known as DISK, with death sentences being sought by 
the prosecution for the leaders of both organisations.* The trial of 
members of the Peace Association, an anti-war group, attracted more 
attention at home and abroad because members of Turkey’s elite were 
in the dock, charged with carrying out communist propaganda and 
.subversion. They included a former ambassador as well as prominent 
professors, writers, and artists. The major universities were in despair 
because the new Higher Kducation Law, in operation since November 
1982. had led to the resignation or dismis.sal of many, including some of 
the most respected and talented professors. Over-ccntralisation and a 
rigidly uniform curriculum, it was alleged by the law’s critics, would 
transform universities into glorified high schools.® 

The continuation of martial law was also a reminder that the armed 
forces were still in command even though, technically speaking, 
elections had placed power in civilian hands. There was even some 
tension in the country because people were uncertain about the unity 
within the High Command.'® President Evren and the members of the 
NSC had finally taken off their uniforms and severed their links with the 
armed forces. They had been replaced by new commanders and 
Oeneral Necdct Uriig, who had become Chief of the General Staff after 
his tenure as the tough and ruthless martial law commander of Istanbul, 
was known to be a hardliner. He is said to have been responsible for 
making Turgut Sunalp leader of the NDP and Sunalp’s defeat was seen 


" I Viith ‘•cnicni'cs arc: no longer being sought for the DISK leaders, a sign that the regime may be 
moving towards pohtic;al moderation. 

" .See the discussion in Amt ft/, S-14 October I V84,pp 22-7 and‘Educated men rule, but academic 
chaos reigns’, I'hf hmrs (London) 11 December 198.^. 

See livren Pa.sha's speech on the occasion marking General Necdet Urtii's promotion to chief of 
the ('•eneral Staff. Evren noted that attempts had been made ‘to shake trust in the armed forces'; 
'to sow seeds of enmity'. ‘'I'hey continuously spread rumours that I will never leave this post’ ie 
the |M)st of COS. Sec Cumhuriyei, .3 December 1983, and BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 5 
December 1983, ME/7508/t/.3-4. 
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as his defeat rather than Evren’s. There was therefore some concern 
about his relations with Prime Minister Ozal. 

There has been a tendency among observers to exaggerate the 
potential for tension between Ozal and the High Command. But there is 
hardly any basis for such speculation because Ozal is well known to the 
generals as a technocrat with no strong, overriding party affiliations and 
with a pragmatic approach to politics. They cho.se him to run the 
economy when they came to power and he did so faithfully. Little was 
expected to change now that Ozal was Prime Minister: he would 
continue to manage economic affairs while internal security and foreign 
policy would be controlled by the President and his advisers. 

Prime Minister Ozal presented his cabinet within a week of his 
appointment and it was immediately approved by President Evren. He 
is said to have appointed ministers without consulting the party and 
there were protests against this procedure. Some ministers learned of 
their appointments only after the list was released. Such practice was in 
keeping with the character of the party which was, at this early stage, 
under Ozal’s absolute control. ‘Motherland is not really a party’, wrote 
Giingor Uras, a commentator close to the private sector, ‘but the Ozal 
Fan Club’. (Ozal Sevenler Derne^iY* 

Most of the names in the cabinet were unknown to the public and that 
was in keeping with the notion of the ‘new politician’ encouraged by 
Evren. Tlic policies the new government intended to implement were, 
however, far from original. They were the continuation of policies in 
vogue since the mid-196()s and were designed to accelerate the 
concentration of economic power in the major holdings or corporations. 
That is why a number of ministers were taken directly from such 
holdings, and one in particular, namely ENKA, described as the Bechtel 
of Turkey, was reported to be influential even in policymaking. The 
State Planning Organisation provided about a third of the cabinet, men 
who were loyal to Ozal, having served him in that organisation while he 
was its director. There was no representative of the unions in the 
cabinet—as there had been in the Ulusu government—or anyone 
concerned with the problems of workers or their needs. This was 
surprising given the fact that there was to be a great deal of collective 
bargaining for new labour contracts during the period of transition. The 
government’s lack of concern suggested that it was not going to play an 
active role in the process, leaving the matter entirely in the hands of the 

" Nokia, 26 December 1983-1 January 1984, p 48. 
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employers’ and workers’ unions, with the latter at a great disadvantage 
given the new labour law.** 

The appointment of a totally inexperienced Defence Minister (Zeki 
Yavuztiirk) came as a surprise to most people. There had been rumours 
that Haluk Bayiilkcn, the former ambassador who had held the 
portfolio under the military government might be retained, even though 
he was an independent MP elected from the NDP list. Otherwise, Ozal 
was expected to bring in someone from the defence establishment, 
perhaps a retired general. That he did not do so was a sign of 
independence, however limited. Nevertheless, Yavuztiirk’s inexperi¬ 
ence did make him totally dependent on the defence bureaucracy. 

Ozal’s Foreign Minister, on the other hand, was a professional 
diplomat of great experience. Vahid Halcfoglu was about to retire as 
ambassador to Moscow when he was invited to join the cabinet. This 
appointment was thought to be significant because of Halefoglu’s 
familiarity with the Soviet Union, where he had been posted twice. But 
he had also spent ten years in the Federal Republic of Germany as 
Turkey’s ambassador. This was also an important consideration 
becau.se Germany had, after America, become the most important 
country in Turkey’s foreign policy considerations. The press was also 
quick to note Halefoglu’s connections with HNKA through his son who 
worked for the corporation.** 

Politically, the civilian cabinet was said to represent four tendencies 
which, Ozal claimed, constituted the philosophical character of the 
Motherland Party. Motherland, he liked to say, was not the continua¬ 
tion of any of the parties that existed until 12 September 1980; it was, 
however, an amalgam of the major political trends represented by these 
bodies. Motherland was therefore conservative, traditionalist (a code 
word for Islamist), nationalist, and stood for social justice. It was 
implied that these values were taken from the Justice Party, the 
National Salvation Party, the neo-fascist Nationalist Action Party, and 
the social democratic Republican People’s Party respectively. After the 
closure of these parties, their supporters are said to have thronged to 
Motherland and melted into it, giving it a new identity. There was a lot 
of truth to these claims and the supporters of the first three parties had 
indeed rallied behind Turgut Ozal, though this cannot be said for 


'* See Ronnie Murgulics and Ergin Yildizojyu. ‘Trade Unions and Turkey's working class’, in 
Mm/) Reports (Washington DC') No. 121, February 1984, pp 15-20. 

•* llie son’s visit to Moscow as a part of KNKA’s delegation aroused aimmcnt. Sec alsoNok/a, 
.5-11 November 1984, p 15. 
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Republicans. But it was still not clear whether the supporters of the 
defunct parties had abandoned old loyalties or whether they were 
struggling to fit the new party into old, familiar moulds. Islamist NSP 
elements were thought to be particularly influential in the party and it is 
worth noting that Ozal had had very close links with the NSP. Action 
Party cadres were also a factor to be reckoned with. They were expected 
to become more influential and active within the party if economic 
policies failed and militancy in the streets became necessary once again. 
The influence of the Justice Party within Motherland also remained an 
unknown quantity. But no one doubted that it was considerable; the 
question was when it would be exerted and with what consequences. 

The Ozal government was overwhelmingly conservative and there¬ 
fore unlikely to show much concern for liberal, democratic values. Only 
two ministers, Kaya Erdem, who was Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of State, and Vural Arikan, Minister of Finance and Customs, 
were described by the press as liberals, with some of the qualities one 
associates with liberalism. 

Within a few days of its formation, the government issued an edict 
designed to carry out a major reform of a number of ministries. This was 
in keeping with Ozal’s election promise to streamline the bureaucracy, 
cut red tape, and increase efficiency in implementing decisions. He 
intended to accomplish that by appointing an under-secretary for 
carrying out special tasks which had been undertaken thus far by the 
minister. For example, the finance ministry would no longer deal with 
the IMF or the World Bank, Ozal’s appointed under-secretary would. 
This was seen as a way to bypass the bureacracy and speed up the 
proce.ss of decision-making, thereby meeting one complaint of business 
circles, indigenous and foreign. It also made the under-secretary more 
powerful than the minister. This was seen by some as a step towards 
American-style centralisation in which under-secretaries appointed by 
the political regime and not ministries were in control.** This procedure 
also had political implications for it undermined the principle of cabinet 
responsibility by placing virtually all power in the hands of the Prime 
Minister and his entourage of under-secretaries. 

As was to be expected, this process went furthest in the reorganisa¬ 
tion of economic a^airs, a subject very close to Ozal’s heart. He created 
a new secretariat for the ‘Treasury and Foreign Trade’ which became 
responsible not only for foreign trade, but also for foreign loans. 


“ Y tXigan. ‘Bakanlar Ostu Miistejar,' Cumhuriyet, 16 December 1983. 
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banking, money policy, price ceilings, the organisation of a stock 
market, foreign exchange, and even public enterprises. In theory, it was 
attached to the finance ministry; in practice, it was independent of and 
more powerful than that ministry. The man placed in charge of this 
organisation was Ozal’s protege, Ekrem Pakdemirli, a 42-year old 
professor of mechanical engineering. He was to be directly accountable 
to the Prime Minister. 

Turgut Ozal started out with a number of important political 
advantages. He enjoyed a good majority in parliament and an 
ineffective opposition which offered neither criticism nor any alterna¬ 
tive. He was supported by a public which took seriously his promise to 
curb the bureaucracy, weaken the control of the state, and restore 
democracy as rapidly as possible. He had the ability to act quickly for 
the next six months by ruling through edicts, and he enjoyed the 
confidence and support of Western business circles. 

Given these advantages, Ozal might have been expected to present 
a more imaginative programme than the one he read on 19 December 
1983. Though it was described by his supporters as a ‘revolution in the 
economy’, it was, in fact, a continuation of economic policies introduced 
in January 1980 and implemented by Ozal until his resignation in July 
1982. The policies had been modified by his successor because of the 
social and economic problems they had created; Ozal was therefore 
reverting to familiar policies with which he alone seemed comfortable. 

In order to bring down inflation, running at 40 per cent according to 
official claims and closer to 50 per cent unofficially, interest rates were 
raised to 52 per cent in the hope of reducing the money supply. Import 
and export regulations were liberalised and within a few months it was 
possible to buy a large variety of imported consumer goods, from instant 
coffee to Roquefort cheese. This was a great psychological boost for the 
small affluent middle class which could afford to buy such goods, 
liberating it from its siege mentality, as did the easing of restrictions on 
foreign exchange and travel abroad.*® 

Apart from trying to deal with inflation, Ozal continued to restruc¬ 
ture the economy by directing it away from import substitution towards 
exports. This policy had been proposed to Turkey by the IMF in 1979 
and Ankara’s first re.sponse had been the measures of 24 January 1980. 
Ozal argued that the protectionist policies of the 1950s and the 1960s 
had made Turkish industry inefficient, expensive, and uncompetitive. 


Milliyei, 21 December 1983. 
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The restoration of competition would force industry to become efficient 
and lead to the survival of the fittest. This ‘industrial Darwinism’ would 
be to the benefit of everyone, especially the consumer who would be 
able to purchase cheaper and higher quality goods. (The argument had a 
certain popular appieal and accounts for some of Ozal’s support.) 
Industry had therefore to be reorganised from top to bottom and small 
units had to make way for large, competitive ones. Only then could 
Turkey compete on the world market and export, taking advantage of 
the division of labour and concentrating on what it could do best. 

Ozal’s economic programme did not appeal to all the elements in the 
private sector and the smaller entrepreneurs were most alarmed by its 
implications and began to complain. The large concerns which would 
benefit from export subsidies and increasing concentration of economic 
power naturally supported C>za\. But once again there was a political 
split of the kind which had divided the right in the late 1960s and the 
l97Us, leading to political instability which had resulted in military 
intervention.** The new laws and institutions were expected to prevent 
history repeating itself. The question was: Would they? 

In dzal’s programme, politics were given a subordinate place to 
economics as though politics were out of his domain and in the preserve 
of the martial law commanders. He accepted the fact that martial law 
would be lifted in phases and that implied that the transition to 
democracy would be a slow process lasting at least until the general 
election of 1988. 

There was a possibility that an early general election might follow if 
SODEP and the True Path Party won more than 50 per cent of the vote 
in the local elections, thereby nullifying the 1983 results. Ozal was 
aware of this danger and was determined to avert it. Passage of a Bill in 
parliament restricting local elections to parties which had contested the 
1983 election would have effectively averted this threat. However. 
President Evren was expected to veto such a Bill because of its dubious 
legality and because of the negative effect it would have on public 
opinion at home and abroad. The only way out was to hold the local 
elections as soon as possible, before the new parties strengthened their 
ptwition in the country and before the ruling party eroded its popularity. 

On 22 December, Prime Minister Ozal proposed that local elections 
be held on 3 June 1984. Even that seemed a late date for halting the 
advance of the two parties which were making gains all the time. The 

“ On the split of the 1960s and the 1970s see Fer«w Ahmad, 7'/ie 7«rAH/i Experimemin Democracy 
Iif50-I975, and reference in footnote 6. 
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Cumhuriyet of 25 December reported that 180 members of the 
Motherland Party had defected to the TPP in Tarsus. Ozal became 
alarmed by this trend and decided to bring forward the date of the 
elections to 25 March. The issue was decided on 5 January despite the 
criticism of the opposition in parliament. Next day, Ozal announced 
that there would be no price increases until after the polling. 

For the next ten weeks the country’s attention was riveted on the 
campaign; Ozal's defeat would erode the legitimacy of his government 
and force him to hold an early general election. The situation was 
particularly serious because the three cities of Istanbul, Ankara, and 
Izmir had voted social democratic before 1980. If they did so now, that 
would deliver 25 per cent of the vote of SODEP and the Populists and 
seriously weaken Ozal. 

However, Ozal enjoyed the advantage of dispensing patronage, 
something he did with great skill. All the concessions he made were 
material; he refused to touch anything political. He introduced a 
scheme to refund 10 per cent of essential expenses to salaried and 
wage-earning consumers, agreed to repay to officials money they had 
contributed to a mutual fund, held down prices, distributed fictitious 
title-deeds to shantytown dwellers, and agreed to raise the minimum 
wage. Ozal refused to even consider any political concession such as an 
amnesty for political prisoners or the rc-examination and repeal of the 
Higher Education I^aw. He even aroused controversy by publicly 
stating that there were 'no political prisoners in Turkey as there were no 
political crimes’.'" This was a purely legalistic argument which revealed 
the political mentality of the Prime Minister. 

The opposition parties had little to offer the voters. The two in 
parliament—the PP and the NDP—had discredited themselves by their 
passivity and their failure to criticise Ozal. They were losing support to 
the extra-parliamentary parties which, for their part, were unable to 
provide a credible alternative to Motherland. This was difficult given 
the restrictive political climate that prevailed at the time, with martial 
law commanders always looking over the shoulder.'* The two parties 
vying for the social-democratic vote—the Populists and SODEP—spent 


" Speech in Kiituhvaiiuotcctinrum/iunver. lOMarch 1984andO/al'sinterviewin/'W, IZMarch 
1984. 

Such was the tense political climate that the martial law authorities forbade the showing of a film, 
TIukkari'de bir Mevsim' because it was considered subversive. (Cumhuriyet, 2f> February 
1984); prosecuted Nadir Nadi, the doyen of Turkish journalists for an editorial he wrote in 
( on 6 March 1984 (\cq Cumhuriyet, 11 March 1984); and called in the leader of the 

I'rue Path Party to explain his speech of 22 March. 
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more time and energy attacking each other instead of joining forces 
against the ruling party. They alienated many supporters and weakened 
their chances of success at the polls. 

The local election of 25 March confirmed Ozal’s standing in the 
country even though his party’s vote slipped from 45,2 per cent in 
November 1983 to 41.5 per cent. That was bound to happen with two 
more parties of the right contesting the election. The real significance of 
the results was that the opposition parties lost their moral authority. The 
Populist vote declined from 30.5 to 8.7 per cent, and that of the NDP 
from 23.4 to 7.1 per cent. SODEP and True Path had become the 
second and third parties in the land, but they had no representation in 
parliament. They talked of organising extra-parliamentary opposition, 
but that was easier said than done. The danger was that without an 
cxistenee in parliament these two parties would have a difficult 
time surviving intact until the next General Election. 

Ozal was finally firmly in the saddle and confident of his future. The 
opposition had been deflated and would require some years to regroup. 
This was true for the social democrats, already divided into two parties 
and more factions and threatened with the formation of another party 
calling itself the Democratic Left Party. It was also true for the right, 
though on this flank the big question was whether the Motherland Party 
would remain united much longer or would fragment into its various 
tendencies. This was Ozal’s principal concern though he constantly 
played it down. 

Ozal had to appease the various factions in his party by a shrewd 
policy of appointments. Thus a Professor Tunca Toskay, who was 
professor of tourism and had close ties with the now defunct neo-fascist 
party, was made director of Turkish Radio and Television.*® The 
administration of the universities had already been handed over to the 
extreme right by the military government; Ozal simply adopted the 
practice. On 7 May, Professor Fikret Eren was appointed deputy rector 
of Ankara University. He had been an unofEcial ideologue of the 
Nationalist Action Party and written Milliyetci Turkiye (Nationalist 
Turkey) which popularised the party’s ideology.** The rector who 
appointed him was Professor Tarik Somer, the man who is said to have 
controlled the Middle East Technical University in Ankara by recruit¬ 
ing party militants, the ‘Grey Wolves’, to intimidate faculty and 
students. Perhaps the most significant concession to the extreme right, 

"Milliyet, 28 March 1984 and Nokia 2-8 April 1984, pp 15-16. 

" Cumhuriyet, 9 May 1984. 
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whose leadership is still on trial, was the decision of the Ankara martial 
law command to permit the Confederation of Nationalist Workers’ 
Unions to operate again.*' This confederation had been deeply involved 
in the terrorist activities of the 1970s. It had financed and employed 
right-wing assassins and its relationship with NAP was well known. The 
confederations headquarters in Ankara, a police raid had revealed, also 
served as an arms depot and a bomb factory. Such an organisation was 
being given permission to operate again during the period of transition 
to democracy. 

The political atmosphere in Turkey changed after the elections and 
the events described above were a reflection of the new mood. Ozal’s 
victory confirmed the regime’s self-confidence, making it even more 
impatient with the defeated opposition’s refusal to remain silent about 
the need to accelerate the democratic process and to restore funda¬ 
mental rights. European pressure to hasten the restoration of democ¬ 
racy and human rights also annoyed the generals. This sense of 
annoyance is reflected in President Evren’s speech of 11 May, when he 
spoke in Er/urum. He reminded his audience that ‘a little while ago 
(here were elections in Turkey. Turkey has once again moved to 
democracy. We now have a parliament, an elected parliament.. 
There was no talk of transition to democracy because of the conviction 
that democracy had already arrived with the elections. Turkey’s 
enemies in the Council of Europe—‘Wc have many enemies in that 
Council', observed Evren—refused to understand that. ‘Now they want 
us to lift martial law’ he complained. In his view, democracy was a 
matter of institutions. If there was a constitution and a parliament 
br^)ught into being by elections ‘fair if not free’,** then there was 
democracy. Everything was relative and the character of the institutions 
did not seem to matter. This was how President Evren expressed it: ‘If a 
member of the Council of Europe comes here, does not know our 
constitution and, turning to another constitution which he holds in his 
hand, says “You have yet to achieve democracy”, I would have doubts 
about his good intentions’.** 

There was a feeling of frustration within the High Command brought 
about by ‘the lack of gratitude’ at home and ‘the lack of understanding’ 
in Europe. There may even have been some among the generals who 

Milliyel. 22 May and ('umhunwt, 24 May 1984. 

“ CumhurhTt. 12 May 1984. 

” I owe ihi.s phrase In Tim llindic's most useful article in The Kconomixi (London) .t November 

1984. 
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regretted the elections and the return to civilian rule. The petition, 
which has come to be known as the ‘Intellectuals’ Petition’ and which 
was made public on 18 May, aggravated these frustrations. A petition, 
with 1,254 signatures of some of the most respected men of letters in the 
country, was sent to the President and Speaker of the Assembly. It 
urged that laws which violated democratic principles be removed from 
the statute books and the promise to restore full democracy, implicitly 
made by the new regime, be fulfilled. Prime Minister Ozal, who was 
questioned about the petition in his press conference, was embarrassed 
but noted that the right to petition granted by the constitution was a 
retort to all those who claimed that there was no democracy in Turkey.** 
Evren did not take the matter so lightly. He denounced intellectuals in 
the strongest terms before the student body of Istanbul Lyc^c on 21 
May; on the same day, the martial law command in Ankara opened 
proceedings against the signatories of the petition. 

The political atmosphere remained tense throughout the summer and 
there were hints that all was not well within the High Command. In 
mid-June, there were rumours in Ankara that followers in the armed 
forces of Alparslan Turke§, the leader of the Nationalist Action Party 
on trial for his life, had tried to free him from the Giilhane Military 
Hospital where he had been undergoing treatment fur the past year. 
'Fhese rumours were never mentioned in the press let alone confirmed 
or denied by the authorities. But stories of intrigue within the upper 
echelons of the armed forces had become so widespread that President 
Evren was forced to broach the matter. He asked the public not to 
believe such talcs. It was his opinion that ‘Sources of anarchy and terror 
are spreading rumours that members of the Presidential Council have 
been detained. These are lies not to be believed.’*® Statements such as 
these tended to fuel speculation rather than dampen it. 

Such have been the ups and downs of this period of transition to 
democracy in Turkey. The picture is not all dark, however. For one 
thing, Turkey’s intelligentsia has taken full advantage of the limited 
freedom available at present to press forward. If political and intellec¬ 
tual life may be judged by the new publications that have appeared in 
the last year, then there is room for optimism. A number of new 
publishing houses run by academics axed by the new education law are 
thriving. So are the weeklies, fortnightlies, and quarterlies which try to 


“(Wrf, 19 May 1984. 
■/Wt/, 18 July 1984, 
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bring all the important issues before the reading public." On the other 
hand, if we talk about the restoration of economic democracy, the 
picture is totally dark. The new regime has shown no concern for the 
dramatic fall in the standard of living of the vast majority of Turks. This 
process which began in the late 1970s and accelerated sharply in 1980, 
has continued to get worse under Ozal’s government. Unless a serious 
effort is made to restore a measure of economic democracy, political 
democracy is likely to be derailed in the process of transition. 

At present, the armed forces arc still very much in control. Since it is 
not possible to talk about the inner politics of this institution, it is 
impossible to predict what course the generals might take in the future. 
Yet there arc signs that they are reluctant to return to power directly 
and prefer to direct a civilian government. On 15 August 1983, the 
Turkish army began an operation in south-east Anatolia against 
Kurdish secessionists. There was deep gloom in Istanbul’s democratic 
circles because everyone felt that the generals could now justify not only 
the retention of martial law but even turning back the political clock. 
That has not happened and there are signs that it may not. On 2 October 
1984, President Evren visited the region and said that ‘The State of the 
Turkish Republic can and has defeated these murderers [a reference to 
the Kurdish secessionists] within the democratic system. A struggle can 
be waged against them within the democratic system’.” One ought not 
to exaggerate the significance of these words, but they do show a certain 
commitment to democracy. Perhaps what they show is the High 
Command’s inability to find a satisfactory alternative and therefore its 
willingness to walk the long, hard road to democracy. 


” However, one of the most important of these publications, the fortnightly Yeni Gundem (New 
Agenda), which expressed all democratic opinion of the left and the right, was shut down by 
martial law in mid-October l')84. 

“ Cuinhunyel, 3 October 1984. 
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Latin America’s Response to 
the Debt Crisis 


The debt crisis has produced the most drastic economic reversal for the 
economies of Latin America since the worldwide depression of the 
1930s. It led to the unexpected efforts of regional governments to work 
together politically to ameliorate the social and political consequences 
of the crisis. The international system has witnessed, since 1983, the 
slow but deliberate effort of Latin American leaders to consolidate the 
return to democracy in key states of the region (Argentina, Brazil). 
Regional leaders have also had to deal with the growing social pressures 
throughout Latin America and the Caribbean in the midst of the 
economic adjustment process. 

Latin America’s leaders have called for a redefinition of the debt 
issue. They reject the assertion that debt involves only the private 
commercial banks and the governments of the hemisphere. The Latin 
American governments argue that debt is overtly political and must lead 
to negotiations among the governments of the United States, Western 
Europe, Japan, and Latin America. It is important to emphasise that the 
call for political talks about the debt and its consequences have not been 
accompanied by threats either to declare a unilateral moratorium or to 
organise a debtors’ cartel, although there are those in Latin America 
who think that this is a desirable course of action. The meetings of the 
political leaders of the hemisphere have been a model of reasoned and 
highly concerned analysis. 

Unfortunately, the response of the members of the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) has been negative. 
Led by the United States, but with strong support from, among others, 
the United Kingdom, the industrial countries have indicated that the 
debt crisis is basically a financial question to be resolved between the 
creditors—the private commercial banks—and debtors, the govern¬ 
ments and the private sector of Latin America. While emergency 
assistance will be available in the form of ‘bridge’ loans or special 
credits, it is not desirable to ‘politicise’ the crisis by opening 

t very much appreciate the research assistance of Mr Gunnar Wiegand in the 
preparation of this essay. 
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govcrnmcnt-to-governmcnt negotiations to discuss new financing, 
trade and protectionism, the US deficit or the overvalued dollar, and 
related matters that the Latin American governments sec as directly 
linked to their economic recovery. 

In this essay we will review the origins of the Latin American 
initiative, consider the obstacles to its success, review the response of 
the OECD countries, and evaluate the possibilities for future success in 
shifting the terms of the debate between creditors and debtors. 

The origins of collective action 

The report of the twentieth session of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) in Lima, Peru in early 1984, 
stated that: 

Over the last three years, Latin America has experienced its most serious, 
prolonged and widespread economic crises since the Great Depression of the 
193()s. 

. . . from 1981 onwards there was a sharp drop in the economic growth rate, 
which fell in absolute terms in 1982 and again dropped, even more sharply, in 
1983 . . . the per capita product of Latin America fell in each of the last three 
years and in 1983 was almost 10 per cent lower than in 1980. 

. .. this pronounced slowdown went hand in hand with a sharp rise in open 
unemployment—which in some of the main urban centres rose to over 15 per 
cent and even 20 per cent of the labor force—and an increase in the various 
ft»rms <if under-employment. Moreover, the negative social effects of the 
deterioration of the employment situation were further aggravated, in many 
countries, by a simultaneous substantial decline in real wages.* 

The statistics mask to some degree the social realities of the crisis. 
Malnutrition, rising infant mortality, caloric intake, and related social 
indicators have worsened in the majority of the countries. Falling per 
capita income means less to eat for a majority of the population. In a 
hemisphere with a minimal ‘social net’ save for organised urban labour 
in most instances, the ‘misery level’ for the urban poor and the 
marginalised rural folk has risen precipitately. 

The social consequences of economic deterioration has become a 
topic of growing concern in many countries. The concern was height¬ 
ened by the convergence of the socio-economic crisis with the 
restoration of democratic governments in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia in 

' United Nations Et onomic Commission for Latin America , ‘ Adjustment policies and renegotia¬ 
tion of the external debt'; EC’EPAI. Scs. 201 G.17; 22 February 1984, p 3. 
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the early 1980s—and the progress towards democratic rule in Argen¬ 
tina, Brazil and Uruguay. The political leaders of Latin America are 
well aware of the need to provide a minimal response to social demands 
if fledgling democratic political institutions are to survive.* 

The origins of the current debt crisis are well known and need not be 
repeated here. Mexico’s announcement in August 1982 that it was 
unable to service its debt led to an emergency response conducted by 
the United States government and the creation of an IMF stabilisation 
programme in September 1982. Brazil soon realised that it could no 
longer raise sufficient funds in the market to cover its debt payments. 
The United States in December 1982 provided an emergency bridging 
loan while the banks, the government of Brazil, and the Fund worked 
out an adjustment package and new funding. Argentina was next to 
signal its inability to pay and Latin America’s debt crisis, by early 1983, 
had become clear. 

The United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) and the Latin American Economic System (SELA) had both 
undertaken extensive analyses of the economic situation in Latin 
America in the light of the oil price shocks and the recession in the 
industrial world which worsened in 1981-2 with the fiscal and monetary 
changes that were instituted by the first Reagan Administration. But it 
is generally agreed that the opening salvo in the effort to seek a common 
political response to the crisis came from Ecuador’s Christian Demo¬ 
cratic President Osvaldo Hurtado of Ecuador. Hurtado wrote on 11 
February 1983 to the executive secretaries of ECLA and SELA, 
Enrique Iglcsias and Carlos Alzamora respectively. He stressed the 
'.ocial and political implications of the economic crisis in his letter: 
f the high growth indexes of the past decades... did not eliminate this deep 
vuund of misery, injustice and underemployment or unemployment which 
livides our societies, imagine what will happen in the future if the economic 
lepression is prolonged beyond 1985, as is feared. What is at stake, then, as 
lever before, is the social peace of the nations and the stability of the 
iemocratic system—in brief, the fate of va.st human communities which arc 
peeing their unresolved social problems grow worse day by day, and arc 
carfully becoming aware of the possibility of total disaster.* 

I have discussed this in ’Democracy and debt in South America: a continent’s dilemma',Eorn|>f> 
Affairs 62(3) Spring 1984, pp 695-720. 

(Organisation of American Slates, Inter-American Economic and Social Ciwncil (CIES), 
Reference document for the Specialised Conference on External Financing in Caracas, 
Venezuela (S-9 September 1983): Enrique V Iglesias and Carlos Alzamora Traveno, ‘Bases 
fur a Latin American Response to the International Economic Crisis’, Annex, pp 1-2. 
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Hurtado requested that the two organisations: 

prepare as soon as possible a set of proposals designed to develop the response 
capacity of Latin America to consolidate its systems of co-operation/ 

ECLA and SELA proceeded to prepare a basic document, "Bases for 
a Latin American Response to the International Economic Crisis’ (16 
May 19h3), with the support of other regional organisations including 
the Latin American Integration Association (ALADI), the Board of 
the Cartagena Agreement, the so-called ‘Andean Pact’ (JUNAC), the 
Centre for Latin American Monetary Studies (CEMLA), and the Latin 
American Energy Organisation (OLADE). The ECLA-SELA docu¬ 
ment was first discussed at a meeting of government representatives 
held in Quito, Ecuador on 16-17 May 1983. The same group convened 
again in August in Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, where it was 
decided to organise a heads of government conference in Quito in 
January 1984 which would propose a ‘Plan of Action’ for the region. 

Meanwhile, the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
(CIES) of the Qrganisation of American States (QAS) met in Washing¬ 
ton on 13 May 1983. CIES called for the organisation of a ‘Specialised 
C'onfcrcnce on External Financing in Latin America and the Carib¬ 
bean’. The CIES instructed its secretariat to ‘take into account’ the 
recommendations of the Sixth United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD) as well as the ECLA-SELA report 
prepared at the invitation of President Hurtado. This CIES conference 
was convened in Caracas, Venezuela from 5-9 September 1983. The 
ECLA-SELA proposals served as a ‘reference document’ for the 
(’aracas meeting. The Caracas conference established a ‘Special 
('ommittce for I'rade and Financing’, chaired by former Peruvian Prime 
Minister, Senator Manuel Ulloa; the group was to report its findings and 
recommendations by March 1984. 

Following the Caracas conference, it was the feeling of many Latin 
American delegates that the OAS was an inappropriate forum for a 
realistic study of the debt crisis. As a member of the organisation, the 
United States did not share the general Latin American perspective on 
either the origins of the crisis or the available solutions. Moreover, the 
bureaucracy of the QAS did not possess a reputation for either boldness 
or great imagination in defining issues such as the economic crisis. 
Indeed, the closing address at the meeting by the chairman of the US 
delegation, the Under-Secretary of the Treasury, Beryl Sprinkel, 


*ibiU, p 4. 
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indicated the differences in view. While the Latin Americans were 
deeply concerned about the deterioration of their economies and their 
societies, Mr Sprinkel stated that the issue was basically resolved: 

... 1 also want to emphasise that this extreme situation is temporary. Once 
signiHcant adjustments are made, the underlying strength and promise of our 
economics will re-emerge with dynamism and vitality. Most importantly, 
confidence is being restored. 

We look forward to working with you to hasten the arrival of that day, and to 
working with you thereafter in achieving the potential of this beautiful 
hemisphere.® 

*The Latin American Economic Conference* 

Formally linked to the Caracas conference of September 1983, the 
Quito meeting transcended the OAS in that the United States was not 
invited to participate. The meeting that convened in Quito, Ecuador in 
January 1984 struck a note of urgency in the ‘Declaration of Quito’ 
when it stated that: 

The most harmful social effects of this situation take the form of an increase in 
unemployment figures unprecedented in our history, of a substantial reduction 
of real personal incomes and of living standards, with serious and growing 
consequences for the political and social stability of our peoples, the 
persistence of which will, in time, result in further deterioration of our 
economies.® 

The ‘Plan of Action’ prepared at the Conference boldly stated the 
political tone of the deliberations: 

responsibility for the external debt problem must be shared by the debtor and 
developed countries, the international private banking system and the 
multilateral finance organisations. 

The Latin American and Caribbean countries have already assumed their 
responsibility by making extraordinary adjustments in their economies and 
mormous efforts to meet their international obligations, despite the high 
ocial, political, and economic cost involved. 

rhe magnitude of the regional economic recession and the persistence of 
idverse external factors make it imperative that any external debt arrange- 
nents and negotiations ... should harmonise the requirements of debt 

'Organisation of American Slates, inter-American Economic and Social Council (CIES): 
‘Statement by the Under-Secretary of the Treasury, Beryl Sprinkel, at the OAS special 
spectalised conference on external financing’, OE.VSer. K/XX.l, CONFlNAN/34, 9 Sep¬ 
tember 1983. 

'SELA, Permanent Secretariat (ed), ‘Declaration of Quito’, Latin American Economic Confer¬ 
ence, Quito, 9-13 January 1984, p 3. 
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servicing with the development needs and objectives of each country, by 
minimising the social cost of the adjustment processes under way.'' 

The Quito meeting dramatically shifted the focus of discussion about 
Latin America’s debt from the technical and financial to the social and 
the political. It also directly implicated the creditors and the inter¬ 
national financial institutions in seeking a mutually agreeable outcome, 
llie presidents and foreign ministers assembled in the Ecuadorean 
capital were communicating a message—the debt was political. 

The immediate result of the Quito meeting was a decision to 
coordinate future strategies with regard to debt negotiations. Latin 
American economic organisations were called on to provide continuing 
information for political leaders and it was decided to convene meetings 
of finance ministers and central bank prc.sidents to monitor the financial 
situation of the region. The Plan of Action proposed very specific policy 
changes including longer repayment periods, no increase in the cost of 
the debt as a result of renegotiation, a linkage between debt repayment 
and export earnings, the creation of a new round of Special Drawing 
Rights (SDRs) to increase international liquidity, and an increase in the 
resources available for the IMF. 

The Quito meeting took plaec in the midst of great uncertainty about 
the capacity of the Latin American countries to continue servicing their 
debt. Venezuela had refused to go to the IMF. Argentina was entering a 
period of stop-go negotiations with the private commercial banks and 
baulking at any adjustment programme imposed by the Fund. Brazil’s 
letters of intent with the IMF required ongoing rewriting as targets were 
not met. Peru appeared unable to muster either the political will or the 
economic performance required to reschedule or to meet existing 
obligations. 

As decided in Quito, officials of the Ecuadorean government, and 
special delegates such as the former Ecuadorean President, Galo Plaza, 
visited the United States and Western Europe to present the conclu¬ 
sions of the meeting. While politely received, they did not appear to 
have any substantive impact on the thinking of the QECD countries. 

'Fhe growing solidarity among the major debtor countries had been 
reinforced in March 1984 during the meetings of the Inter-American 
Development Bank in Punta del Este, Uruguay. A default by Argentina 
had been prevented at the last minute by an imaginative package of 
support put together under the leadership of Mexico, which included 

^ SELA, Permanent Secretariat (cd), ‘Plan of Action', I^tin American Economic Conference, 
Quito, 9-13 January 1984, pp 1-2. 
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contributions by Mexico, Colombia, Brazil, and Venezuela. It is widely 
believed that the US Federal Reserve System and its chairman, Paul 
Volcker, were involved in the strategy of executing the package. By 
early 1984, Volcker saw the need for relief for Latin America but had to 
work behind the scenes to avoid open conflict with the US Treasury. 

The urgency of a coordinated response to decisions over which Latin 
American governments had little control became evident as the US 
prime lending rate climbed from 11 per cent in early March 1984 to 12.5 
per cent in May 1984. For the first time, Latin American heads of state 
and their key advisers coordinated statements and public reactions. The 
lead, it was noted, was taken either by the presidents of the Latin 
American states or their foreign ministers—and not by the finance or 
planning ministers as had been customary in the past. Two weeks later, 
four Latin American presidents issued a joint letter and called for the 
convening of a ministerial level meeting to identify initiatives that 
needed to be taken in the area of debt and finance. 

The letter—signed by Presidents Raul Alfonsin of Argentina, Jaao 
Figueiredo of Brazil, Belisario Betancur of Colombia, and Miguel de la 
Madrid of Mexico—stated that: 

We have confirmed that the successive increases of interest rates, the 
perspective that there will be new increases and the proliferation and intensity 
of protectionist measures have created a sombre scenario for our nations and 
for the region as a whole. 

Our countries cannot accept these risks indefinitely. 

... we do not accept being pushed into a situation of forced insolvency and 
continuous economic stagnation.’ 

The four heads of state requested, ‘adequate amortisation and grace 
periods, and a reduction in interest rates, margins, commissions and 
other financial charges’* on the foreign debt. A meeting of key ministers 
was scheduled for Bogota, Colombia in June 1984. Prior to the 
convocation of that Latin American meeting, the tenth annual ‘Eco¬ 
nomic Summit’ took place in London. In an effort to focus the London 
summit on the debt issue, seven Latin American presidents addressed a 
short but sharp letter to the London participants. In this communication 
they called for the summit members to give highest priority to the debt 
issue. The chief executives of Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 

* ‘Joint Presidential Statement calling to a meeting of Latin American Foreign Ministers and 

Financial Authorities to discuss the international debt crisis', copy issued by the Embassy of the 

Argentine Republic in Washington DC, 19 May 1984. 

•ibid. 
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Mexia), Peru and Venezuela called for a ‘constructive dialogue among 
creditor and borrowing countries’. They said that it was impossible to 
imagine that their financial problems could be resolved by ‘contracting 
banks or through the isolated participation of international financial 
organisations’. 

Even though summit participants such as the French President, 
Frangois Mitterrand, called for a thorough review of the international 
monetary system, and sympathy was found in informal comments by 
other heads of state for the plight of the Latin American debtors, Mrs 
'ITiatcher and President Reagan carried the day. The final communiques 
offered ‘help’ to the Latin American debtors but only if they reduced 
government spending and worked to put their houses in order at home. 
No criticism was made of the United States deficit. The ‘case-by-case’ 
approach, each country being dealt with separately by the private banks 
and the international financial institutions, remained the standard 
procedure to be followed after the summit. The frustration at the 
meagre results of the London Summit was evident in the preparations 
underway for the next major conclave of the Latin American debtor 
countries. 

llie Cartagena consensus 

By mid-1984 it became evident that many Latin American governments 
were convinced that the private commercial banks, perhaps with the 
support of the US government, had decided to pursue a ‘divide and 
conquer’ strategy with the region. The banks’ strategy was to reward 
cooperative countries with lower interest rales and easier repayment 
terms while standing firm against recalcitrant governments. It appeared 
to be a strategy to isolate those countries, such as Argentina, unwilling 
to cooperate and to hold out the ‘carrot’ of better terms for those 
governments able and willing to impose strict austerity measures on 
their people and to comply with IMF conditionality. 

Subsequently, the Cartagena meeting convened in June 1984 during 
a period of perceived weakening of the ties between the debtor 
countries of Latin America and their creditors. Argentina remained 
adamant against signing an agreement of austerity with the IMF. Debt 
payments had been suspended by Bolivia and Ecuador. Following 
widespread rioting and looting in Santo Domingo, the Dominican 
Republic had broken its conversations with the Fund. In contrast, major 
debtors like Mexico, Brazil and Venezuela were proceeding to work at 

Jdurnal of Commerce, 8 June 1984. 
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individual arrangements with the banks. The seven participants at 
Cartagena—Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru and 
Venezuela—represented about $286 billion of the region’s estimated 
$340 billion foreign debt. Four other countries attended as obser¬ 
vers—Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay and the Dominican Republic. 

The foreign ministers—or political spokesmen—were clearly in 
charge of the Cartagena meeting. At the opening meeting President 
Belisario Betancur stated that ‘Latin America’s foreign debt service has 
become so burdensome that it threatens the very stability of the 
international monetary system and the survival of the democratic 
process in various countries’.’* While some of the countries appeared 
willing to move towards the organisation of at least a coordinating 
mechanism for joint debt discussions or negotiations, the delegations of 
Brazil and Mexico opted for a more cautious approach and refused to 
accept anything more than an informal process of information 
exchange. A Bolivian proposal to create a debt negotiating commission 
was rejected. Even the suggestion that debt service payments .should be 
limited to at most 25 per cent of export earnings did not find a majority. 
This refusal ignored the very specific proposals on debt servicing made 
earlier that year in the Quito ‘Plan of Action’*” and thus indicated 
clearly the growing inability to agree on a spectfic common strategy. The 
final communiqu6 stated that Latin America would honour its debts and 
ruled out collective renegotiation. There was no threat of a cartel of 
debtor countries. Cartagena delegates called for government-to- 
government negotiations on the debt. The ‘Cartagena Consensus’ 
signed by the finance and foreign ministers of the 11 participating 
countries re-emphasised the ‘Declaration of Quito’ in setting out 
specific remedies such as lower loan costs, a concerted effort by the 
industrial countries to reduce interest rates, and an emphasis on fighting 
protectionism and permitting free trade. 

In what appeared to many as a tragic parody, the prime rate rose by a 
half-point to 13 per cent shortly after the Cartagena meeting ended. 

Hie Mar del Plata meeting 

The collegial sense of cooperation among the Latin American debtor 
countries resulted in the call for another meeting of the Cartagena 

" New York Times, 22 June 1984, p D-1, 

'* SeeSHLA, Permanent Secretariat {cd),‘Plan of Action', Latin American Economic Conference, 
9-13 January 1984, p 2. SELA published later it.s concrete proposals for an implementa¬ 
tion of the Plan of Action (’Renegotiation of Latin America’s external debt’, p 8) in which a 
proportion of between 1S and 25 per cent of all export earning is suggested. 
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group which took place immediately prior to the World Bank-IMF 
annual meetings in Washington, in September 1984. President Raul 
Alfonsin’s beleaguered government hoped to gain some political 
support from holding the meeting in Argentina while the government 
was engaged in a duel with the IMF over austerity measures. 

It was clear that the mood had changed between Cartagena and Mar 
del Plata. Mexico had reached agreement with leading foreign banks on 
favourable conditions for a major restructuring of its commercial debt 
and Brazil and Venezuela appeared to be on the way toward satisfactory 
deals with their creditors. Even the Argentine government, in Sep¬ 
tember 1984, appeared to be making some headway in its talks with the 
Fund. The most significant outcome of the meeting was a call for a 
collective meeting between the Latin American debtors and the 
industrialised countries in 1985 to help solve the ongoing crisis. 
The 10-point declaration i.ssucd at the end of the get-together 
called for a return to ‘realistic and reasonable’ interest rates, the 
loosening of protectionist trade measures, and the renewal of short¬ 
term credits. 

'ITic call for direct political talks was carried to Washington by the 
I ,atin American debtors during the annual meetings of the World Bank 
and the fund. To avoid further confrontation, the top policymaking 
bodies of the two institutions have agreed to hold a special session on 
debtor countries’ problems in April 1985, but spokesmen for both 
groups agreed in Washington that the meetings would be symbolic. The 
plan was prompted by the United States to blunt pressure for a more 
sweeping creditor-debtor conference. 

There was a meeting of the foreign ministers of the Cartagena group 
in Brasilia, Brazil in November 1984 at the same time that the annual 
conference of the OAS convened. It was clear that this meeting was 
deliberately held outside the discussions of the OAS. The eleven 
countries’ ministers agreed to hold a third conference after Cartagena 
and Mar del Plata in Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic in February 
1985. They also met with the US Secretary of State, George Shultz. 
Despite the lack of concrete results, the Colombian Foreign Minister, 
Ramirez Ocampo, said with satisfaction, that it was the first contact of 
Latin American debtors with Shultz, in which he recognised that the 
debt problem had political consequences. It was also announced that 
the leaders of the creditor countries will be invited to participate in the 
Santo Domingo conference. 
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Impediments to collective action 

What can we expect in the future from the 1984 collective action of the 
debtor countries? A direct confrontation between Latin America and 
the creditors is unlikely un/m 1985 brings a precipitate roll-back in the 
current economic situation. If the apparent slowdown in American 
economic growth continues, and leads to a substantial fall-off in demand 
for Latin American exports, many Latin American countries will be 
unable to earn the needed foreign exchange to service this debt. In 
desperation, or from insolvency, we may see unilateral default or 
moratorium in some countries. If the drop-off in exports were accom¬ 
panied by a sharp rise of interest rates, or a hardening of IMF 
conditionality, it is possible that individual countries will abandon 
current efforts to pay interest and throw up their hands and refuse to 
comply with their international financial obligations. Whether or not 
individual decisions will snowball and generate a collective decision by a 
group of countries will depend on both the economic and political 
dynamics of the moment and is impossible to predict. 

Failing the ‘worst case* scenario of default, it is unlikely that the 
collective action of 1984 wil^ yield significantly greater political or 
economic results in 1985. There are many reasons for this conclusion. 
The diversity of the region works against unified action. 

Countries divide on whether or not they are oil importers or 
exporters. Venezuela’s debt status is far less precarious than that of 
Chile, Bolivia or Peru because it exports oil, possesses a high level of 
international reserves, and has won its bluff in avoiding a letter of intent 
with the IMF, while successfully concluding an agreement on its public 
debt with the private commercial banks. 

The proportion of private debt to total debt is also of relevance in this 
discussion.*® While we emphasise the public debt in most discussions, 
the private debt has been crucial in determining the bargaining position 
of the private commercial banks in many instances. The banks have 
demanded that Latin American governments provide guarantees that 
the private debt will be honoured. Without such a commitment on the 
private debt question, it was often difficult, or impossible, to obtain new 
funds from the banks for outstanding public debt obligations. This was 
particularly relevant in the Southern ^nc. The private sector debt, in 
those countries, counts for more than one-half of the total outstanding 
debt. The controversy surrounding the public-private debt issue was a 

” For exact figures, consult Inter-American Development Bank, ‘External debt and economic 
development in Latin America’, Washington DC i984. Statistical Appendix, pp 83-97. 
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difficult political topic in the countries of Latin America. While it was 
feasible to explain publicly the need to refinance the public debt, the 
private debt quickly became a very unpopular issue and governments 
faced the possibility of accusations of ‘selling out’ the country to private 
interests if their debt was given priority. 

Brazil has taken IMF conditionality very seriously. At great social 
cost, it has met Fund and banks’ targets, except for the rate of inflation. 
The government in Brazil now wants, and expects, a ‘deal’ as good as 
that received by Mexico in 1984. ‘Rocking the boat’ is not Brazil’s 
perception of its short-term interests. 

Mexico, also, has decided to adjust dramatically. In so doing, it has 
won the admiration of the international financial community and is 
held-up as a ‘mtHlel’ for Latin America. But these adjustments arc only 
possible because of the specific conditions in Mexico’s political system 
with a strong government using either cooptation or repression in order 
to neutralise criticism. Thus, the Mexican ‘model’ cannot serve as a 
pattern for democratic systems like Brazil or Argentina. While Mexico 
is supportive of collective efforts, at the organisational and rhetorical 
levels, it docs not seem to be in that country’s national interest to 
polarise the debtor-creditor relationship. ‘We emphatically reject the 
formation of a debtors’ club,’ the Mexican Deputy Finance Minister, 
Francisco Suarez, declared just before the Cartagena meeting.** Mexico 
with its abundant oil revenues and other dollar income sources, such as 
US tourism and remittances from Mexican workers in the United 
States, has a less acute liquidity crunch than that of most of the other 
debtor cTiuntries. Moreover, Washington’s geopolitical stake in Mexico 
will always make that country a preferential recipient of trade and 
financial concessions. 

Finally, Argentina, a logical potential proponent of a collective 
moratorium early in 1984, has lost a great deal of its credibility with 
both its regional neighbours and the international financial community. 
The government of Raiil Alfonsi'n has survived a series of perilous, last 
minute, quasi-default situations. In so doing, it has gained little respect 
for its bargaining position, which is poorly defined and badly communi¬ 
cated. Moreover, the failure to take fuller austerity measures in Buenos 
Aires sits poorly in Mexico City and Brasilia, where painful adjustment 
policies were adopted with ‘success’—at least by IMF and private bank 
criteria. 

Other reasons that impede successful collective decisions include a 

"JiHinnil of Commerce, 21 June 1984. 
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perplexing unwillingness in the industrial North to acknowledge the 
social costs of the debt. The North insists on defining the debt in 
financial and technical terms. Latin America has got little mileage from 
arguments to restructure the debt that are based on social justice or 
equity. Also, the ‘puli' of the US market for Latin American exports in 
1983-4‘* has led to the conclusion that efficient Latin American 
economies can find markets for their products. Rather than asking for 
easier terms, the industrial countries think, the Latins should get on with 
business. 

Finally, there is no obvious political leader in Latin America to 
spearhead a collective effort. President JoSo Figueiredo is a lame duck, 
and will leave office on 15 March 1985, as is President Francisco 
Belaunde Terry of Peru, who transfers power to his successor also in 
1985. President Miguel dc la Madrid of Mexico is too concerned with 
his country’s asymmetrical relationship with the US to lead a hemis¬ 
pheric effort. Tancredo Neves, the apparent next president of Brazil, 
has not indicated any interest in leading Latin American debtor 
countries. He appears more interested in rapid negotiations to eliminate 
the debt question as an internal political issue. And as suggested. 
President Alfonsfn’s credibility in the region has weakened rapidly 
during 1984. Other possible leaders either come from small countries or 
have less pressing debt obligations. 

The future of debt discussions 

There remains the possibility of a dramatic reversal in current trends, 
leaving Latin America with no feasible alternatives except externally 
induced default or a politically negotiated moratorium. Unless this 
happens, unfortunately little will change in relations between debtors 
and creditors. Small countries like the Dominican Republic, Bolivia, 
and Chile will continue to pay a high social cost and run the risk of 
political violence and stalemate. Large countries, either oil exporters, or 
large-volume exporters like Mexico and Brazil, will struggle through 
with marginally better terms for repayment from the private banks. 
Argentina remains an unknown factor. My own assessment is that 
Argentina will come to an agreement with the IMF. The December 
1984 agreement between the Alfonsi'n government and the country’s 
private creditor banks implies that a letter of intent between Argentina 

“ Latin American exports to the seven major industrial countries rose more than $11.6 billion in 
the first nine months of 1984, with the US accounting for $9.74 billion, see Wall Street Journal, 
26 November 1984. 
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and the Fund will be approved. Unless the Argentine government 
manages to generate broad domestic support for the austerity pro¬ 
gramme required by the Fund, the agreement will fail by mid-1985, or 
earlier, precipitating a serious internal economic crisis. That eventuality 
will severely tax democratic institutions and President Alfonsfn will 
then need to demonstrate real leadership. If he does not succeed, he 
may well be confronted by increasing military and conservative 
discontent of perhaps a radical nature or concerted labour opposition. 
Either eventuality will lead to a deterioration of politics that will result 
in years of stop-go growth and stagnation. 

During the second Reagan term there is little reason to believe that 
current pi>licies on debt will shift. For this Administration, the debt 
problem is basically a liquidity issue. Creditors and debtors must work 
out their problems without government intervention. Economic recov¬ 
ery in the US will serve as an ‘engine of growth’ for other countries for 
the foreseeable future. The Reagan view is shared by the United 
Kingdom. While other industrial countries disagree, they do so 
cautiously. The slow growth of Western Europe, and structural 
problems which have created high levels of unemployment make it 
unlikely that Europe will be able to contribute significantly to Latin 
American recovery. Unemployment levels have led to increasing 
pressure for strong protectionist policies by the EEC. Japan’s attitude 
remains enigmatic and, as always, pragmatic. Given past performance, 
Tokyo will follow Washington’s lead in debt discussions. The Williams¬ 
burg (198.3) and London (1984) summit meetings of the industrial 
countries demonstrate very clearly that the North continues to dcHne 
the debt issue as a short-term systemic problem that will be resolved by 
market forces, policies of austerity and adjustment, and a healthy US 
economy. 

The projected April 1985 meetings on debt, agreed upon during the 
September 1984 meetings of the IMF/World Bank in Washington, will 
yield little, if anything. The sessions will again be utilised to equivocate 
and stonewall. That response is probable because, ideologically, the 
Reagan Administration truly believes the debt crisis is temporary. As 
important, the US and those who support its position, no longer believe 
the threat of a cartel or moratorium is credible. The moment has passed 
for a dramatic gesture by Latin America, it is perceived, because 
‘divide and conquer’, ‘carrot and stick’ tactics have been relatively 
successful in the short term and will remain so in the foreseeable 
future. 
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Conclusion 

The unwillingness of the North to recognise the actual social—and 
potential political—fall-out from the ongoing debt crisis is clear. There 
is little cause to expect a change in perspective in the near future. At the 
same time, the Latin American states have opted for a policy of 
prudence in dealing with the North on debt-related issues. The possible 
confrontation that some expected in 1984 did not materialise for 
reasons we have discussed earlier. The failure to seek a political 
show-down, and to pursue negotiation, has convinced the North that 
Latin America cannot and will not again threaten or insinuate an 
interest in radicalising the debt topic. In one way or another, market 
forces will prevail. 

It will be years before we can evaluate the implication in Latin 
America of acquiescing in a case-to-case settlement. Moreover, it may 
take a generation before we can assess the real social damage inflicted 
on Latin American societies who sacrificed years of growth to adapt to 
austerity measures. While the debt crisis is far from over, the North’s 
strategy of conflict amtrol and damage limitation appears to have been 
successful in preserving the sanctity of commercial bank lending and 
debtor country obligations. 

The 1984 collective efforts of Latin America to raise the foreign debt 
to a political level were, nonetheless, significant. The documents that 
emanated from Quito and Cartagena arc important as Latin American 
evaluations of the region’s plight. The impressive camaraderie among 
countries little known for effective collective consultation or action is 
surely a landmark in Latin America’s capacity to jointly define its 
foreign policy priorities. The tragedy is that the industrial North 
callously refused the offer of negotiation—even though Latin America 
was offering to discuss from a position of relative weakness. The North 
may find in the future, on a similar issue that the South will have learned 
a lesson from the debt crisis of the 1980s and will refuse to be as 
accommodating—even if the stakes for the international system are as 
high or even higher. 
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India after Indira; a tale of two 
legacies 


An alternative title would be: What died with Mrs Gandhi? Alongside 
that would be the implied other half of the question: What did the 
assassinated Prime Minister leave behind as her legacy? Such questions 
could scarcely have been asked in 1966 after Lai Bahadur Shastri’s 
mere eighteen months of leadership, but they were posed in regard to 
Mrs Gandhi’s father. (Incidentally, why is it hard to realise that the 
seemingly long Nehru era was only nine months longer than Mrs 
Gandhi’s sixteen years?) 

Assessments of the Nehru epoch began before his death and were 
often simultaneously attempts to discern the shape of things to come 
—‘After Nehru, what?’ The same is the case now. Even if fortune 
favours the brave, an article written (as this one is) after the assassina¬ 
tion hut before the December 1984 elections will be well advised to 
avoid precise predictions and concentrate on attempting to understand 
the nature of what is now past and trying only to see what options that 
past presents for the future. 

I take some comfort from having been in this situation at the time of 
Nehru’s death. A book of mine was then in the press but I was able to 
squeeze in the following few lines: ‘The “end of the Nehru era” could 
only come with the end of his own life, [forj even with diminished 
powers his presence dominated. When that end came, it was for India 
“the end of the beginning”: the political system had taken firm shape; 
its leading builder was also its greatest disguise and with his disappear¬ 
ance its character stands out more clearly’.' What comparable judgment 
can be offered at today’s busy junction of time? 

Before proceeding towards the puzzles of the present, it may be 
useful to take a slightly longer glance backwards at 1964. This is 
advisable not because of any urge to find a golden age in the past but 
simply for the reason that as a general rule it is by comparisons that we 
enhance our understanding of persons, things and processes. If the 
starting point of our new Indian era is the legacy of Indira, we should be 
better able to grasp its nature if we place it alongside the most natural 

‘ W n Morris-Junes, Ihe Cwernment and Politico of India (1st Eulition, 1964), London: 

Hutchinson, p 118. 
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reference point, the legacy of Nehru. In the lines just quoted two words 
stand out: 'builder' and '^sguise'. The latter suggested simply that the 
preeminent visibility of Nehru’s personality obscured for many people, 
outside India and even inside, the important fact that he presided over a 
massive enterprise of institution-building. That personality was vivid; 
his was a mind full of visions and ideas, often confused and hazy but 
always evocative, though of hostility as well as support; his self- 
expression in ruminative style, was abundantly articulate—all these 
features conspired to obscure the humdrum and often unglamorous 
work of construction which was in progress. 

‘Builder’ was in one respect perhaps misleading: it should not have 
conveyed the notion of a lone effort. Rather, the work was essentially 
collegiate, the other fellows being of course mainly (though, initially, 
not exclusively—eg B R Ambedkar, S P Mukherjee, Baldev Singh) 
drawn from the ranks of stalwarts of the nationalist movement. If Nehru 
was unambiguously first, he was among near-equals who were capable 
of presenting their own challenges. Whether as central Cabinet 
ministers or as Chief Ministers of States, these were men of experience, 
with minds of their own, and, quite crucially, secure bases of political 
support in their own regions. 

The construction work did not start entirely from scratch; there were 
models around, both on the Indian site and elsewhere. The site-plan 
itself, the Constitution, was drawn by a new body, the Constituent 
Assembly, but the designers were eclectic in method, quite consciously 
combining their general values—mainly those of liberal democracy plus 
a little socialist colouring—with ample recognition of the constraints 
imposed by the nature of the terrain. The plan was conceived on two 
planes: on the one hand, India was seen not as an undifferentiated, 
:entralised whole but as a Union of States, dictated by size and variety; 
It the same time, the polity was envisaged as a relationship of leadership 
nitiatives and mass responses articulated through a whole set of 
nstitutions of representation and responsibility. Most crucially, both 
'ilanes were characterised by mechanisms which combined autonomy 
ind control. That is to say, neither the Union (on the first plane) nor the 
ixecutive governments (on the second) were without ultimate control; 
/et neither the States (on the first plane) nor (on the second) 
he mediating institutions of the political system—parliament, 
larty, administration, judiciary—were without their own integrity 
ind autonomy. 

Those are indeed the keynotes of institution-building: autonomy and 
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control. When autonomy rules alone, there is no coherence; when 
control is supreme, it leaves only lifeless subordination. The achieve¬ 
ment of the builders was their awareness of this inescapable regularity. 
The result was that each building on the site had its own meaningful 
integrity, a real life of its own—while at the same time of course being 
linked to the others by well-kept pathways. With the eager collabora¬ 
tion of the early Speakers, this was true of Parliament which, despite 
Congress dominance, behaved like the genuine arena it was intended to 
be and additionally carved out its own instruments to secure govern¬ 
mental accountability. Through the powerful insistence of Vallabhbhai 
Patel, it was true of the vast administrative machine whose members 
had expected to be bullied and found themselves raised to honoured 
partners. The same could be said of the Cabinet which even if it had, 
perhaps increasingly, to endure some almost Churchillian harangues 
from the Prime Minister, nevertheless sustained a collective spirit and 
was more than a Nehruvian sum of its individual members. It was true of 
the judiciary which in any case had never imagined that its indepen¬ 
dence would be breached. It was even true of the (Congress) party 
<»rganisation which, admittedly through some uncomfortable crises, 
settled to its own turbulent inner life while performing (through 
hierarchies of bosses) the roles of conduit for benefits and mobiliser of 
support. Above all, it was on the whole true of the States in relation to 
the (Vntre; the latter stepped in with little hesitation when any 
breakdown threatened, but Chief Ministers who demonstrated that 
they had support and could manage affairs were allowed to proceed 
without interference from above. 

Nor was institution-building confined to the bodies which the 
Constitution enshrined. The States were substantially redrawn and, by 
now being made to correspond more closely to areas of linguistic and 
general cultural identity, they became even more formidably partners in 
the Union. The new Planning Commission gave a central thrust to 
economic development guidelines but was later joined by a new 
National Development Council where States and Centre could nego¬ 
tiate across a whole range of policies. Problems of rural development 
were met by the creation, in Community Development, of a virtually 
parallel structure of local administration, soon to be matched by a 
corresponding set of democratic local structures, Panchayat Raj. 

None of this hurried recapitulation is meant to say that all functioned 
smoothly nor that the autonomies were consistently and fully respected. 
It is intended only to indicate the principles which appear to have 
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informed the system. Certainly distortions occurred, but they were 
mostly seen as such, as departures from established norms. Enough has 
been said to lead up to the question: how does this legacy, dimmed 
though it was by the last two dispirited years of Nehru’s life, compare 
with the legacy of Indira twenty years later? 

As Nehru surely presided over the building up of a whole set of 
political institutions, just as surely has Mrs Gandhi presided over their 
weakening. ‘Presided over’ is a term deliberately chosen. For one thing, 
since our concern here is with a discerning of future options in the light of 
present legacies, a precise attribution of past responsibility is not 
central. For another, the pinning of blame is a doubly difficult matter, 
partly because the seriousness of the problems thrown up at Mrs Gandhi 
should not be underestimated, partly because she responded to them in 
the manner which her nature largely dictated. We are, moreover, here 
concerned with what may be only a part of a larger legacy. That she 
possessed courage and charisma is not at issue. We arc asking what 
happened in her period to the political system. It has certainly been in 
grave trouble, most obviously in the recent period. 

Indeed there are a few observers who appear to be constructing 
‘worst case scenarios’ and taking them seriously. Such people speak not 
merely of institutional weakness but of ‘national disintegration’, 
sometimes even adding ‘democratic dissolution’ for good measure. It 
may be that there are more of these merchants of doom outside India 
than within the country and there is no denying that Orwell’s year of 
1984 was terrible in India. Whether this calls for cataclysmic visions 
evoking despair is quite another matter. 

However, one of the strangest parts of the story of 1984 is that the 
‘sensationalists have found themselves emulated by none other than the 
ndian heads of government themselves. For much of the year Mrs 
jandhi spoke (exactly as she had done in justification of the Emergency 
n 1975) of a convergence of external and internal threats to the 
ntegrity of India. With reference to both Punjab and Kashmir she gave 
ittle evidence but peculiar prominence to allegedly ‘secessionist and 
mti-national’ activities and often suggested that they were parts of a 
arger ‘conspiracy aimed at dismembering the country’, indeed ‘agents 
vorking at the behest of foreign powers’. During the year, Rajiv Gandhi 
ended to reinforce such views with explicit references to Pakistan, its 
nilitary mobilisation, frontier incursions and potential for war. As 
*rime Minister, he has maintained the tone with more on ‘a conspiracy 
o break up India’ and an extraordinary claim (at least as reported) that 
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‘all the powers in the world have tried to destabilise India’. It is always 
difficult to know whether those at the lonely peaks of power have lost 
some contact with reality. That might of course seem ungenerous but 
the alternative explanation can hardly be any kinder—namely that they 
arc the deceivers rather than the deceived and that the aim is to strike 
fear in the hope that alarmed people will rally more unquestioningly to 
the government. In a pre-election period this can be seen as a telling 
point and the Congress(I) manifesto did so see it: it was ‘the only 
political party which can and will keep the country together’. Neverthe¬ 
less, there must be a nagging doubt—whether the cries of ‘wolf 
designed to get the sheep into the pen may not actually aggravate the 
exasperation of those disenchanted sheep who want solutions rather 
than rallying calls. 

But the sensationalism of both the speculative commentators and the 
scheming politicians is no more than the froth on the real stuff of the 
political system; like froth it can soon disappear, like froth while it lasts 
it t)bscures the view of what matters. All evidence points to seccssionism 
and separatism as confined to the absurd far fringes of any particular 
movement. As for ‘anti-national’, it is notoriously no more than the 
rhetorical epithet used to deflect criticism of governments. Mrs 
Gandhi’s legacy is not that she led her country up to the gateway of 
‘dismemberment’; the ‘break-up’ of India is no one’s conspiracy and is 
too remote an eventuality to be worth consideration. All the same, even 
sensationalism normally takes off from some base in reality. What, then, 
is behind such nightmare visions? 

The legacy left behind for Indian politics on 31 October 1984 is less 
dramatic and can best be described as the erosion of corporate 
cohesions. This applies right across the board and is tantamount to a 
reversal of the previous legacy of 1964. Each institutional element of 
the political system has lost something of its earlier integrity and 
therefore of its capacity to make its independent and distinctive 
contribution to the interaction of the parts. The lines of this process 
need briefly to be indicated.* 

To start with, it should be noted that the very ‘site-plan’, the 
Constitution, has received some blows and some threats. As regards the 
blows, it is only necessary to recall the Emergency period of nearly two 
years. During that time the Constitution was amended, partly to rule out 

’ Some of these themes were indicated in less summary form in my ‘India—more questions than 

answers', Asian Survey 24(8) (August 1984), and have appeared extensively in the writings of 

Rajni Kothari and James Manor. 
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judicial proceedings against Mrs Gandhi herself but also to enhance the 
powers of a docile Parliament at the expense of a less docile judiciary. 
During that time also, exceptional powers were used in routine fashion 
and new powers were obtained to secure a tamed press and massive 
detention without trial.® The Emergency came to an end but not all its 
instruments were dismantled; two of its residues, an increase in police 
excesses and political violence by youth gangs, have persisted, all too 
often in collusion. As for threats to the Constitution as such, it should be 
noted that 1984 saw the re-appearance, with explicit encouragement 
from Mrs Gandhi, of that curiously-inspired debate of 1975 on the 
merits of a constitutional change to an executive Presidency. It was 
never clear what Mrs Gandhi’s own views were but the kite-flyers seemed 
to be drawn from her supfiorters. Since the relevance of the proposed 
change to the evils thought to plague Indian politics—such as factional¬ 
ism and corruption among politicians—is quite unclear, it can only be 
assumed that the idea was inspired by the view that a move towards 
at least the appearance of autocratic power would be acceptable. 

The main scene of erosion of coherence is Centre-State relations and 
it is from here of course that the ‘national disintegration’ thesis takes off. 
However, what seems to have happened is a failure of a particular style 
of political management. Even before the Emergency Mrs Gandhi 
showed dissatisfaction with the, on the whole, relaxed bargaining and 
contractual relations which Nehru established between Delhi and the 
State capitals. (Indeed, there is a strong case for saying that the clear 
exception in the Nehru period, the 1959 dismissal of the Communist 
government in Kerala, was one where he was, in his biographer’s words, 
‘pushed into it’ by others, not least by the then Congress Party 
President—Mrs Gandhi!) Already during 1969-74 she made clear her 
preference for submission rather than negotiation. In the case of 
Congress Chief Ministers, the techniques for replacing independent 
spirits by pliant men included manipulation of State factions, use of 
central party organs and action by her nominees in positions of State 
governors. Where opposition parties were in power or threatened to 
win elections, the means encouraged included, respectively, engineer¬ 
ing of splits and intimidation on the streets. Precisely the same means 
were employed after her return to power in 1980. But the success rate 
proved poor. One after another, her preferred Congress nominees were 
exposed as unable to secure adequate support in their own state parties 

’Sec my ‘Creeping but uneasy authoritarianism*. Government and Opposition 12(1) Winter 

1977. 
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and obliged to resign; in some eases they survived, and misgoverned. 
Either way the State Congress was weakened and in a condition of some 
disarray. In two striking cases of ‘safe’ States, Andhra and Karnataka, 
Congress disarray, combined with general resentment against central 
interference, led in the State elections of 1983 to the rise to power of 
new ex- and anti-Q>ngrcss regionalist party formations. And the 
desperate attempt in 1984 to bring down the Andhra government 
back-fired so badly as to leave the centre disgraced. 

ITie three crisis states of 1984 (Punjab, Kashmir and Assam) arc all 
very special cases. Nevertheless, since each displays at least some of the 
features of the central management styles just indicated, they can be 
seen as extreme instances of a general tendency towards central 
dictation. That all three arc frontier states and that each has its own 
delicate problems of community balance only underlines a certain 
rashness in the determination to secure subservience. Assam is the least 
clear case but even there the Assamese resentment against fresh waves 
of Bengali (especially Bangladeshi) immigrants was fuelled by the way 
in which the incomers were seen as likely Congress supporters and 
readily registered on electoral rolls with the obvious acquiescence of the 
Centre. Moreover, insult was added to that injury by central insistence 
on elections in the turmoil year of 1983, elections rendered phoney by a 
tiny poll resulting from virtual army control and a massive boycott of 
the ballot. Kashmir presents the most glaring instance. Given its Muslim 
majority and proud history of distinctive identity (with even some 
in-built distrust of Delhi), it seemed an act of gratuitous folly not to 
accept the electoral verdict of 1983 which saw Congress firmly defeated 
by what was after all the well-established State party. Yet, to the 
accompaniment of central allegations of secessionist and pro-Pakistan 
sympathies, the local Congress set about to create disorder through 
violent demonstrations. The new chief minister no doubt provoked 
irritation in Delhi by eagerly hosting a conclave of all opposition chief 
ministers and national leaders, but this in itself did not make the 
allegations true; on the contrary, the creation of anti-Centre hostility 
was the best way of making them true. Soon he was for good measure 
accused of being an accomplice to the dissident Sikhs and the Andhra 
route to his dismissal was planned. To street violence was added 
persuasion money; Kashmir is notoriously not the least venal of places 
and sufficient of the Chief Minister’s supporters were made ready to 
change sides. This time the method succeeded, with only one minor but 
rather obvious hiccup: the State governor was evidently unwilling to be 
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a party to the plot and had to be replaced by a more obliging official. 
Finally, on Punjab much could be written but in the present context very 
little must suffice. Even in this case, there are connections between the 
awful events of 1984 and the general trend of central handling of the 
States. The very conjunction from 1980 of the fall from power of the 
purely Sikh party, Akali Dal, with a general rise of Sikh community 
self-awareness should have been recognised as potentially explosive; 
yet no effective move was made to prevent it by a compromise deal. For 
one thing. Congress State leadership was weakly subservient to the 
Centre which soon monopolised negotiations and seems at no stage to 
have been willing to contemplate any coalition sharing of power. 
Second, the moderate Akali leadership which, certainly up to 1982, 
would have seized such an offer was soon edged towards intransigence 
by Sikh extremists increasingly dominated by Bhindranwale—whose 
original rise from obscurity is reliably attributed to Congress machina¬ 
tions designed to weaken Akali hold over the community. 

This misplaced determination to concentrate power is to be seen in 
relation not only to the States but to all the major institutions of the 
Centre itself. Indeed, it can well be argued that the ineptitude of so 
many of the attempts to destroy partnership relations with States comes 
precisely from the destruction of such relations between central 
institutions themselves. Prime Ministerial dominance has so eroded the 
autonomy of each of the bodies that collegiate coherence has gone and 
corporate wisdom and advice is no longer available for application to 
problems. 

The Cabinet has been markedly reduced in stature since 1969.^ 
Increasingly members were chosen not for their independent political 
stature but for their lack of it and for their dependence on the Prime 
Minister. Ministers were changed rapidly and portfolios shifted around 
even faster. The downgrading of the Cabinet was consolidated by 
expansion of the Prime Minister’s secretariat to dwarf that of the 
Cabinet, by the drawing into the hands of the Prime Minister the control 
of the security forces and intelligence agencies and by the steadily 
growing importance of a quite informal circle of varied but personally 
approved advisers. The Planning Commission has ceased to be a 
specially favoured power-house of ideas and the National Defence 
Council, instead of being a device for cooperative federalism, has 

* Sec on this paragraph R Sisson, ‘Prime Ministerial pov/ei'international Poliacal Scienee Review 
2(2) 1981, and, on the Indira legacy in general, H Hart (ed). Indira Gandhi’s India , Boulder, 
Colorado: Westview, 1976. 
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become an exhibition where Congress States display fealty and 
opposition States declare war. In all these bodies one searches in vain 
for fresh perspectives and coherent policy thrusts, finding only reflex 
responses meeting postured roles. 

The processes of personalisation of power have struck the very 
institution which had previously been the support structure of the 
regime; the Congress Party. Yet indeed, the party which was split in 
1969 was never reborn, rather it was replaced by a different kind of 
organ. All parties in democratic systems are peculiarly galvanised 
during elections but in most systems the party is an institution with its 
own continuous internal life. This cannot be said of the new Congress: 
once the confrontation had been won through the split, its product was 
an inert organ responsive if at all only to instructions from the top. This 
transformation was aided of course by the Indira garibi hatao (‘away 
with poverty’) wave of 1971 which demonstrated that the normal 
interdependence of leader and followers was at an end; the dependence 
of Ci>ngress(l) on Indira was complete. The impressive hierarchy of 
party committees simply atrophied; meetings, being pointless outside 
candidate selection periods, were infrequently held; internal party 
elections went into virtually continuous suspension; debates on policy 
differences disappeared because the leadership showed no interest in 
policy—periodic sets of random ‘points’ were merely ludicrous—and 
the members were moved not by issues but by prospect of office. 

’ITie consequences of this particular institutional decay are consider¬ 
able. First, this new kind of dominant non-party can contribute no 
norms to political life. Without glorifying the old Congress, which had 
become messy in the middle and shabby at the fringes, this does leave 
some gap. Even residual loyalties to the organisation bestowed some 
sense of principle and scruple; in their absence the only faint covering 
over unabashed self-aggrandisement is sycophancy. Thus the non-party 
makes its input towards a public life devoid of standards. Second, a 
non-functioning organisation retains only a highly conditional kind of 
cohesion. Thus several chunks of the body simply fell away, usually in 
the form of regional fragments, each a ‘Congress’ with the letter of the 
local leader’s name tagged on. In other words, the regionalisation of 
politics begins with Congress itself. It is not even necessary that the 
chunk falls away; the loss of real organisational cohesion is such that the 
regional pieces which remain are only tenuously connected to the 
whole. AH this was evident already before the succession; after it, the 
tendency may be more difficult to resist. Third, when a dominant party 
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becomes a non-party but still dominant, its afflictions infect the others. 
That is, the entire party system continues to be modelled on its 
centre-piece. Hence the new regional party formations, hence the 
free-floating personal followings of particular individuals. Only the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and the Communists are exceptions; at 
least their organisations mainly hold, even if their policies are less clear. 

The dreary catalogue of the second legacy is nearly complete, for it 
goes almost without saying that organs like parliament, the administra¬ 
tion and even the judiciary have not gone unaffected by the malaise of 
dis-institutionalisation. Parliament, having been formally elevated in 
order to humble the judiciary, was reduced to a hollow show during the 
Emergency. Subsequently it had a brief and partial revival which, 
however, did not continue beyond 1980. The earlier great creative 
development of its machinery to render governments accountable 
ceased and the equipment lies around getting rusty. Governments are 
no longer effectively responsible to the people through party or 
parliament and only very partially through the press. The administra¬ 
tion is not significantly a beneficiary of this process, for harassment by 
parliamentary probes was really much less troublesome to officials than 
the now normal anxiety about the job. Ever since Mrs Gandhi declared 
that what was required of civil servants was ‘commitment’, there has 
been some uncertainty in the official mind. While it seemed plain that 
more was required than an honest day’s work without fear or favour, 
what would be found pleasing could only be discovered by trial and 
error and by a quiet inspection of fast-changing postings and promo¬ 
tions. Esprit de corps become eroded quite rapidly in these conditions. 
The same applied in surprising measure to the judiciary, as established 
eniority rules were replaced by a quasi-political lottery and a calm 
rame of mind arrived only with the proximity of retirement. 

Finally, the point has to be made that there is a connection, strong 
[lough multifarious and indirect, between political decay and social ills, 
lie prevalence of communal conflict attaining a ghastly peak in the 
Shiwandi carnage’; the marked rise in the levels of urban crime; the 
laease in the scale and brutality of village violence, with the police 
ivolved as an arm of a local interest; unprecedented levels of 
orruption throughout the society—the causes of these features include 
:ew conditions of competition, changing relative social positions and 
ie declining force of traditional checks on anti-social behaviour. But 
iven the salience in India of government and politics, the weakening of 
orms consequent upon institutional decay plays its own sad part. 
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muddles actually provoked by the mix of military and civil hierarchies. 
Moreover, the deeper problems of the two states are not solved but 
removed from sight and suppressed—as are also, of course, the needs of 
ordinary people and the frustrations of non-service elites. But even if 
these models may be patently inapplicable to a country of India's 
maturity, they yet contain a warning which her new rulers may require 
to nt)tc. For it cannot be overlooked that for much of the past year 
substantial parts of India—Punjab, Assam and to some extent Kash¬ 
mir—have been effectively under military-bureaucratic control. A kind 
of law and order is thus ensured but no problems are solved and some 
fresh ones are created. One of the latter is that experience strongly 
suggests that the involvement of the military in the business of civil rule 
leads to the dcprofessionalisatiun and politicisation of the army. As for 
Sri Lanka, depoliticisation took the seemingly gentler form of a 
constituticmal upheaval towards a Gaullist regime. The political tap was 
not turned off but down and away from the main fields of policy play. 
One hoped-for result was that a government now shielded from 
conflicting pressures would more freely move towards a sane solution of 
the island’s major ethnic conflict. Events since mid-1983 have surely 
demonstrated that this was a sadly and even disastrously false hope. 

If the form taken by the third option is one of these ways of‘getting rid 
of politics’, the modernising impulse may well be disappointed. Political 
problems call for political solutions and pure administration turns out 
not to be particularly good administration. If the efficiency urge takes 
some other path, wc shall have to wait before passing judgment. But it is 
difficult to sec how any kind of ‘new politics’ could avoid taking some 
position as between the first and second choices. This article has hardly 
di.sguised what may be termed an ideological preference for an attempt 
to return to the first. But, ideology apart, one has in all honesty to 
acknowledge that the actual reversal of recent trends which would be 
required is never easy. Yet the second choice, admittedly the easier 
course, is likely to become a dead end, for the problems it has failed to 
solve will not go away and to continue with the treatment administered 
in recent years is to invite permanent cancers in the system. 

If this were ‘an open letter to the successor government’ it would beg 
that it seek to restore genuine dialogues and negotiations at every 
juncture and level in place of seeking ‘victories’; that it have the 
confidence to tolerate dissidence instead of forcing it into subversion; 
that it show trust in associates not because they are submissive but 
rather for their capacity to develop independent initiatives and become 
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leaders themselves; that it have sufficient fearlessness to want each part 
of the system to be its full self and to have its own independent vigorous 
life even if this means a path of thorns for government. But this is not 
such a letter and it makes no plea. It only points out that thorns are 
better than bullets; scratches more easily heal. 
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HALEH AFSHAR 


Women, State and Ideology in 
Iran 


Many women in Iran equated the Pahlavi regime with political 
corruption and cultural dcgrcdation and consequently they actively 
supported the 1979 revolution. Women expected the new revolutionary 
government to guarantee their legal independence and give them the 
dignity and honour that Islam bestows on all women, and to eliminate 
the Westernised tendency to degrade women as sex objects.' What they 
failed to see was that the dignity so obtained made them the custodian of 
the family honour; a fragile concept quite incompatible with social 
independence and liberation for women. As the single most important 
symbol of family honour, women have in fact become the most 
vulnerable members of the household, assumed to be in need of a^nstant 
paternalistic control and protection. The emergence of the clergy as the 
new political authority in Iran has resulted in a considerable extension 
of this control. Thus, ironically, the revolution has deprived Iranian 
women of most of their hard-earned civil rights and has reduced them to 
the status of privatised sex objects required by the new religious order to 
be at the disposal of their husbands at all times. 

The Shiiu sect of Islam as practiced in Iran interposes Xhc mojlahedin, 
religious leaders, between the Koran and the people. The mojlahedin, 
being wise and learned men, have the authority to explain the teachings 
of Islam to the Shiia Muslims. So long as the clergy were in opposition in 
Iran, their role as intermediaries between the word of God and His 
followers enabled them both to offer protection to those persecuted by 
secular law,* and to provide a degree of flexibility and bring the religious 
dictum into line with secular practices. At the same time as there was a 
tacit political truce between leading clergy and the state about the 


' Hir example, Z Kahnavaril, Tohmeh Zaneh Mosalmun, Naxhre Mobashcr Tehran (nil) and 
Seyed R Pak/ad, ICzJavaj i'<i Ravesheh Zandan, Na^hre Htjlesadeh Hsliimi Tehran, 1360(1981) 
and Ayatollah Mortc/a Motahari, Massaleyeh Hejah, F.ntesharatch F.slami Oum (nd) and 
Ayatollah Morteza Motahari, Artumeh hoqugeh zan dar Eslam Asfat Company Tehran, 1359 
(1980, 9th reprint). 

' LPhlwell-Sutton,‘1110Iranian revolution’,inTh«/n(erna«onu/yoarnut 34(3) 1979,pp 392-4. 

I am mosl grateful to Maurice Dobson for his helpful comments on earlier drafts of this 
paper. 
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Shah’s rule, Iranian women were able to use this temporary peace and 
obtain a degree of religious approval for the slow and difficult progress 
towards sexual equality. Thus, during the eighty years preceding the 
Islamic revolution, Iranian women fought for and gained access to 
education (1910, the abolition of the veil (1936), the right to vote 
(1962), a curb on the unequivocal male right of divorce and the right to 
contest for the custody of children (1973), free abortion on demand 
(1974), a ban on polygamy and the right to maintenance after divorce 
(1976). Although equal opportunities were still a long way away, the 
women’s movement had great expectations of success in the 1970s. 

There were, however, divisions among women. The educated 
middle-class women were able to exert considerable private and public 
influence in support of their demands. They organised .street demon¬ 
strations and strikes bringing out school teachers and office-workers in 
their thousands. Since many of their demands reflected the Shah’s 
modernist position, women found it less difficult to achieve some of 
their aims and by the mid-1960s had gained access to the public and 
political spheres. By the early 1970s they began seeking control over 
their own sexuality and the freedom to express it. The devout and less 
wealthy women equated sexual freedom with immorality, imperialism 
and corruption, and found the pecuniary rewards for their menial jobs 
insufficient compensation for the loss of moral dignity. Access to paid 
work was more of a loss than a gain for many women who often 
supported an idle husband as well as their children on their meagre 
incomes. The process of modernisation had displaced many male 
labourers by the cheaper female workforce without providing alterna¬ 
tive jobs for men. Unemployment, however, did not significantly erode 
the absolute control of fathers and husbands over the household, in 
many cases it merely inten^iried the subordination of women. Those 
women who worked in factories had received their wages directly, but 
the substantially larger group working in the informal sector as servants, 
washerwomen and cleaners often had their pay negotiated by and paid 
to their male relatives. In all cases the women continued to do all their 
own domestic work. Hence, many impoverished working-class women 
felt that they had lost the honour and dignity bestowed on them by their 
religion without gaining any material benefits in return. As a result, the 
advocates of domesticity for women found large support among the 
poor and working classes, both male and female. Women expected a 
respite from drudgery and the men assumed that the domestication of 
women would enable them to return to full employment and regain the 
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dignity of paid work. Ayotollah Khomeini, on his return in 1979, . 

exploited this support and embarked on an intensive campaign to drive 
women back into the sphere of domesticity. Within months of his 
return, women had been redefined as ‘unequal’ and ‘impetuous’ and 
biologically and naturally ‘inferior’. Their mere presence in public was 
described as ‘seditious’ (mufsid) and they were required to don the 
Islamic /jcyV/h, covering them from top to toe and to return to the home. 
Ihis was easily accepted by urban working-class women, who had always 
worn the chador (the Iranian veil which covers the head and body - 
completely) in public, and by fundamentalist and intellectual Muslim 
women, who had since the late 197()s acquired a less enveloping/le/afe 
(usually consisting of a head-scarf, baggy clothes and trousers) as a 
symbol of resistance to the Shah. 

I^slation and inequality 

I’he conviction that women arc biologically and intellectually unequal 
has led to new legislation which excludes women from many legal rights, 
while making them equally subject to the harsh treatment of the current 
Islamic laws of retribution, These laws demand exact retribu- - 

lional justice, taking an eye for an eye and a life for a life, though the 
latter is more rigorously applied in the case of murdered men than 
women. 

Within months of his take-over in March 1979, Ayatollah Khomeini 
issued a decree dismissing all women judges and barring female 
students from attending law schools.® Subsequently, he closed down the 
Law Association (Kanouneh Vokala) and replaced secular courts by 
religious ones, often presided over by theological students with only one 
or two years religious training.* The laws now implemented do not 
admit women’s evidence unless it is corroborated by men, and have • 
allocated to women half the blood money, d/ya/, given to men.Diyar is 
blood money paid in cases of murder by the murderer to the relatives of 
the murdered person® in lieu of retributional justice. A man who 
murders a woman can only be punished if his descendants receive his 
diyai from the relatives of the murdered woman.® Furthermore, a father 
who murders his children is ‘excused’ from punishment provided he 


“ A further decree i>n this subject was ratified by the cabinet on 5 October 1979. 

■* Tor further details, see H Afshar. 'The Iranian thcoeracy’ ’\nlran. A Kevolution in Turmoil, H 
Afshar fed), London: Macmillan, 198.S, pp 220-44. 

' Divai l.aws, 11 July 1982, art 1. 

• Qasius Law, 9 September 1982, art 6. 
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pays diycu to the inheritors;^ but no specific diyat is stipulated for 
children. Mothers, however, do not benefit from this right to life and 
death over their offspring. 

A woman’s evidence is not accepted by Iranian courts, unless 
corroborated by that of a man. Women who, nevertheless, insist on 
giving evidence without male corroboration are assumed to be lying and 
liable to punishment for slander.* This refusal to accept women’s 
evidence is a contradictory interpretation of the clear Koranic state¬ 
ment which accepts women’s evidence, but equates that of two women 
with the words of one man: ‘Call in two male witnesses from among you, 
but if two men cannot be found, then one man and two women whom 
you judge fit to act as witnesses’ (2/82). 

The exclusion of women from the legal and public domain has been 
justified in the Iranian press in numerous interviews with leading 
religious figures. The arguments arc entirely based on the ‘God-given’ 
nature of women. Men have been given a status above women" and 
authority over them*" by the Koran. The Iranian clergy explain that this 
superiority is an inherent right of men who are endowed with a ‘calm 
and orderly nature’. Their ‘wisdom, judgement, integrity and far¬ 
sightedness’ enable men to ‘control and curb the hiatus caused by 
the unruly passion of women’." 

The ‘natural’ and ‘biological’ inferiority of women is described as a 
fundamental law governing all social and political activities. Ayatollah 
Hashemi Rafeanjani, the Majlis (parliament) Speaker, who is a leading 
cleric, denounced the West for ‘over-reacting’ to feminist demands and 
creating total anomie as a result. In his view. Western women have been 
‘forced to abandon their natural talents, as created by God and 
endorsed by men’. They have been pushed out of their ‘natural and 
humane domestic environment’ and ‘propelled from school to offices 
and subjected to the harsh demands of factories and work-places’ and 
‘obliged to adopt shameless and dishonourable roles which go against 
their gentle and sensitive nature.’ The unnatural ‘displacement’ of 
women has, according to Ayatollah Hashemi Rafsanjani, imposed the 
double burden of domestic and waged labour on the women, against 
their own interest. The result has been the failure of many to fulfil their 

’iftW.art IS. 

* ibid, art 92. 

’ 'Ibe Koran 2/228. 

"’iWd4/34. 

" Hojatoleslam A A Akhtari, ‘Akhla((eh Hamsardari Eslami’ (Ethics of Islumic marriage). 
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holy duty of motherhood or, in some cases, even to deny this very 
instinct; ‘This has resulted in the birth of an unloved and uncared for 
generation which lacks the fundamental basis of mother love and 
tenderness, and which has become an alienated and disrupted society.’** 
Ayatullah Hashemi Rafsan jani is convinced that this enormous social 
cost has brought no benefit for women at all. ‘Despite all the efforts of 
the so-called liberated women ... Western women have never had any 
impact on the political or military destiny of their countries’. It is a 
remarkably myopic world view which can so easily dismiss the impact of 
Victoria’s imperialist attitudes, Elizabeth I, Catherine the Great, Marie 
Theresc, Joan of Arc, or Margaret Thatcher, to name but a few. But the 
Majlis speaker expressed a deeply held view of the Iranian religious 
establishment when he qualified this statement by saying, ‘Even in those 
countries where apparently women arc in charge, we know that they are 
no more than the mouthpieces of their menfolk who control these 
women and dictate their every decision’.** 

Employment 

The dismantling of much of the modern sector of the economy and the 
resulting unemployment problem could be resolved to some extent by 
the exclusion of women from the public sphere. At the same time, 
Ayatollah Khomeini has been careful to retain the massive support of 
those impoverished women who both took to the streets in the 
movement against the Shah and have voted for him in subsequent 
elections.*'* As a result, women have not been disenfranchised, nor have 
they been formally banned from the labour market. They are, however, 
discouraged from working in any area other than the traditionally 
female preserves of nursing and education. In particular, there has been 
a massive propaganda campaign to drive women out of office jobs. 

Ayatollah Khomeini has compared women office-workers to a 
destructive whirlwind and denounced them as painted dolls who 
‘displace and distract’ men and bring ‘sedition and degredation’ to the 
workplace {Kayhan, 14 March 1983). In this, he is backed by some of 
the women he has brought to eminence. Thus, Mansureh Tayeb Zadch 
Nouri, a member of the Central Council of Teachers, has declared that 


” Address to women members of the Islamic party reported in Kayhan (Tehran), 26 July 1984. 

“ Tor a detailed discussion, see A Tabari ''fhe enigma of veiled Iranian women’,/■Vminwl Review 
(3) 1979, and H Afshar,‘Khomeini’s teachings and their implications for Iranian women'in Y'/ir 
Shadow of Islam, A Tabari and N Ycganeh (eds), London: Zed Press, pp 75-90, 
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‘women should leave government offices where they spend their days 
drinking tea and leading men astray’ (Zaneh Rouz, 25 August 1984). 

In the early post-revolutionary days, there were a few women who 
dared to criticise the regime publicly for its draconian measures against 
women. Maryan Behrouzi, a deputy in the Tehran Majlis, protested 
about women’s rights being trampled on by ‘half-baked prejudices 
disguised as Islamic belief ’ (Kayhan , 3 February 1983). As she correctly 
[jointed out, not only were women ‘squeezed out of the public sphere’ 
but also two years after the formation of the revolutionary Majlis ‘not a 
single law, nor even a single clause has been passed to ameliorate the 
position of women in this country’. All that had happened was ‘an 
un-Islamic and distasteful treatment meted out to women civil servants’ 
along with administrative instructions which ‘undermine these women 
and the future of their jobs’ (Kayhan, 3 February 1983). 

These instructions included the order compelling all women to wear 
the Islamic hejab the closure of all workplace nurseries and the 
forbidding of full-time work for all mothers of young children. 
However, motherhood, though a prescribed duty, remained unpaid; a 
situation which made it imperative for many mothers to seek paid work 
in order to secure their livelihood. The problem is so serious that the 
normally tame women’s weekly Rouz, felt it necessary to publish 
an article stressing the plight of working mothers. All the women 
interviewed stated that they worked to make ends meet. Many pointed 
out that their entire salary merely paid the rent. Women civil servants, 
who, like the men, had taken a pay cut when the Islamic regime came to 
power, highlighted the steady erosion in the benefits they receive. 
Despite paying 30 per cent of their income in tax and 7 per cent for 
medical insurance, they received no tangible benefits. Government 
health schemes seemed incapable of providing any medical care or 
assisted childbirth facilities. Furthermore, married women civil servants 
had been deprived of food tokens, one of the few fringe benefits they 
had obtained before the revolution. (Because of food shortages and 
difficulties of shopping during working hours, civil servants had been 
granted food tokens which could be exchanged at special government- 
run cooperatives situated at or near government offices.) These women 
pay exactly the same taxes as their husbands and as the designated 
‘home managers’ are expected to buy the food. However, the regime’s 
view of women as the ‘dependants’ of husbands overrides all such 
considerations and allocates scarce fringe benefits to the 'deserving' 
men. 
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Education 

The withdrawal of food tokens compelled many women civil servants to 
resign from their jobs and join the food queue to exchange their ration 
cards for provisions. Some of these women were teachers and their 
decision to leave the profession had a crippling impact on the 
government’s policy of sexual segregation of schools. However, the 
hasty measures introduced to woo women back to the classroom have 
met with an unintended resistance from husbands. Impressed by the 
barrage of propaganda about the shame and dishonour incurred by - 
being a woman civil servant, many husbands exercised their legal right 
to bar their wives from returning to work. The situation was aggravated 
by the government’s policy on domesticity which confined mothers of 
young children to the home. 

In a country where only 15 per cent of women arc literate and only 5 
per cent ever reach tertiary levels of education, it would always have 
been difficult to introduce segregated schooling without seriously 
damaging the future of education for women. Currently, of the total of 
32fl,()()() women civil servants, 180,000 are employed by the Ministry of 
Education. Of these, 120,000 work as primary school teachers, 20,000 • 

are in secondary schools and the rest have administrative posts. The 
banning of male teachers from girls’ schools has unavoidably resulted in 
an inferior Bantu-style education for women. The problem was grave 
enough for Zaneh Rouz to take the unusual step of criticising 
government policicsin an editorial: ‘Is it right to expect childless women 
or llu)se with only one child to give all their time and effort to their 
domestic chores?’ ‘Why should society be denied the invaluable labour 
of women because of the unwillingness of their husbands . . . who place 
their personal comfort above that of a society and the requirements of 
our revolution’ {Zaneh Rouz, 18 August 1984). 

Ilic government, however, is intending to resolve this problem by 
barring women from studying subjects deemed suited to men only, a 
measure which is reminiscent of similar Nazi policies.'* Accordingly, 
women are not allowed admittance to scientific and most technological 
university faculties. In a country where women play an essential role in 
agricultural production and are central to the cultivation of rice, tea, 
cotton and other products, the only relevant subject considered suitable 
by the regime for women to study at university level is rural dialects, no 
dt)ubt to allow women to work as interpreters for male agricultural 
extension workers. 

“ Sec Afshar, ‘Khomeini’s teachings .. op cil. 
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Girl students have proved surprisingly resilient in the circumstances 
and the remnants of their pre-revolutionary education is still reflected in 
their success in examinations. The Ministry of Education currently 
refuses to release any data giving the male/female breakdowns of 
examination candidates. However, a survey conducted by Zaneh Rouz 
showed that 38 per cent of the successful candidates in the entrance 
examinations for the preparatory courses for university entrance were 
women. These included 49 per cent of entrants for experimental 
sciences, 48 per cent of those for social sciences and economics, 42 per 
cent of those in education and literature, 41 per cent of arts and only 8 
per cent of those who passed in mathematics and physics. The latter 
reflects both totally inadequate teaching standards and the reluctance of 
women to join courses which have been declared unsuitable for them. 
The future of the women who have passed the entrance examinations 
remains uncertain despite their current success. To retain their momen¬ 
tum they need to fight against practical and ideological obstacles which 
makes their life prospects both uncertain and uninviting. 

Nurseries 

One of the successful campaigns by women in Iran led in 196.5 to the 
legislation requiring the establishment of nurseries at all work places, 
rural as well as urban, employing ten or more nursing mothers.** 
Although this statutory obligation was frequently ignored by private 
firms, the public sector was under enormous pressure to fulfil its 
obligation and there were increasing numbers of government-funded 
nurseries and day care centres catering not only for civil servants, but 
also for working-class women living in slum areas. As early as 1967, 
some 15,000 children were using such government-funded facilities. 
Each unit generally accommodated about 200 children and kept a 
number of emergency places vacant for mothers unexpectedly requiring 
short-term child care (Kayhan International, 13 June 1973). In the 
poorer quarters of town there was no charge or the fees charged were 
minimal, and civil servants were entitled to subsidised nursery fees. 
Unfortunately for Iranian working mothers. Ayatollah Khomeini 
regards nurseries as ‘dens of corruption’ and within five months of his 
return from exile all government-funded nurseries were closed. By 
1984, most employed women could no longer afford to pay for child 
care. With nursery fees amounting to 50 per cent of average govern¬ 
ment salaries, for many women the only alternative was ‘God’s 

“ labour Law of Iran , as amended on 9 February 1965, article 19. 
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vigilance’ to care for the children who ‘spent the day playing in a 
nearby park’ {Zaneh Rouz, 25 August 1984). 

CJiven the policies of subordination of women, no state agency is 
prepared to open government-assisted child care facilities.ZaneA Rouz, 
in a despondent editorial in the summer of 1984, admitted that the men 
in charge of the state apparatus ‘who should be wise and broad-minded 
and able to appreciate the gravity of the problem’ are of the view that 
‘our sisters should abandon public ambitions and aspirations and 
concentrate on motherhood and domesticity’ (Zaneh Rouz, 11 August 
1984). As far as the government is concerned it is the sole responsibility 
of women to provide child care; it is however permitted for those who 
have ‘the material means’ and ‘the natural talents’ to set up nurseries 
{Kayhun, 26 July 1984). But even private nurseries have not been 
allowed to work freely. In 1983 many were closed by the Improved 
Living Organisation (Sazemaneh Behzisli) and are to remain closed 
pending the legislation of further regulations (Kayhan, 22 February 
1984). 

Hejab 

Iranian women have become the reluctant standard-bearers of the 
public face of the Islamic regime. The republic’s fragile honour can now 
be threatened by the mere appearance of women. National honour is 
now secured by women covering themselves at all times, except in the 
privacy of the husband’s bedroom. Iranian women have been under¬ 
standably reluctant to accept this heavy responsibility and have made 
several attempts to prevent the imposition o(hejab. The first directive 
requiring women to don the veil was issued in March 1979, less than two 
months after Ayatollah Khomeini’s return. There followed numerous 
protests and large-scale demonstrations by women, but, nevertheless, ' 
the regime has continued its official and unofficial harrassment of those 
women who are still refusing its decision to make themselves publicly 
invisible. Shops, restaurants, cinemas and all public places are 
instructed not to serve women who arc not wearing the hejab and all 
government offices now have individuals responsible for checking that 
women are properly covered. The open defiance of hejab and appear¬ 
ance in public without it, i.s punishable by seventy-four la.shes,” and 


i/anoum-h I'aatiral (Secular code concerning matters nut specifically stated in the Koran, which 
arc subject to the decision of the judge. Hakrmeh Shar), 29 June 1983, note to article 102. 
Article 101 of the same act apportions ninety-nine lashes for people of opposite sex who arc not 
related by marriage, such as daughters and fathers and brothers and sisters, seen kissing in public. 
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ficials who apprehend such women do not need to take them to court 
nee the crime is self-evident, the punishment will be immediate’." 
le members of the party of God, Hezholahis, usually fanatical 
vernment supporters, ensure that the regulations are enforced in the 
eet. Women who are considered inadequately covered arc attacked 
these men with knives or guns and are lucky to survive the 
perience. The Hezbolahis also indulge in frequent ‘spontaneous’ 
monstrations protesting against the ‘shameless nakedness’ of women 
lo ‘trample on the blood of young men who gave their lives to the 
/olution and died a martyr’s death’ (Kayhan, 26 July 1984). 

Hejah has been identified by the regime as the very cornerstone of its 
solution. It is described as ‘basic to Islamic ideology’" and prescribed 
God Himself as a ‘duty’ for women.** The many Muslims abroad who 
pear unaware of this godly duty are denounced by the regime’s 
3resentatives as ignorants. Mrs Gohar Dastqeib who attended an 
ucational conference in Cuba reported proudly, ‘I was the only 
>man there with an Islamic appearance. Of course, there were sisters 
im Malaysia, Pakistan and Egypt, but their appearance showed quite 
arly that they were not at all familiar with Islam’ {Zaneh Rouz, 27 
■y 1984). Dastqeib remained convinced that Iranians alone had a 
.ar understanding of God’s will despite her travels lo other Islamic 
untries. She stated placidly that the Burmese ‘though familiar with 
; Koran, have not realised that it stipulates the hejab for women’. It 
ist be noted that the relevant verses in the Koran require women to 
wer their adornments’*' and instruct women who are related to the 
aphet ‘to draw their veils close around them’.” Few Iranian women 
1 claim to be descendants of Mohammad, the rest do not conceive 
2 ir arms and legs to be ‘adornments’. 

Tie Iranian clergy, however, have determined that women must 
.'er everything except for the face and hands. This shrouding of the 
dy is supposed to bestow respect and dignity on women. It is said to 
note ‘deliverance from the yoke of imperialism’ and represent ‘a 
nbol of liberation, and resistance to capitalism, and revolutionary 
5irations’ (Kayhan, 23 July 1984). Thus, women who still refuse to 
n the hejab and ‘flaunt their naked bodies in the streets’ are 


.yatollah Moussavi Bojnourdi. interviewed hyXaitrh Rrtut (Tehran), IS August I9K4. 
.yatullah Moussavi Bojnourdi, cil. 

.yatollah M Etnami Kashani, Kayhan (Tehran), 8 July 1984. 

"he Koran, 24/31. 
fid, 33/59. 
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denounced as ‘corrupt, seditious, dangerous and destructive of public 
honour and chastity’ (Kayhan, 14 March 1983). These ‘wayward 
women' are said to be instrumental in the foreign-inspired plot to 
undermine revolutionary puritanism. The voice of the clergy calls on the 
nation to oppose this internal enemy ‘with the same vigour as we oppose 
other terrorists who have sought to sabotage our revolution’ (Zaneh 
R,mz, 18 August 1984). 

As early as June 1979, women were bearing the brunt of revolu¬ 
tionary chastity and being executed for endangering it by acts described 
as ‘seditious’, ‘corrupt’ or ‘prostitution’; it is important to note that 
these attributes arc granted freely to women but not to their male 
‘accomplices’. Behind the rhetoric of honour and sedition there lies a 
deep conviction, not of the vulnerability of women, as publicly stated, 
but of the fragility of men. It is because men are thought to be eminently 
susceptible to ‘female lures’ that the regime insists on making women 
invisible. This conviction about men’s weakness makes it imperative for 
women to wear the hejah in order to ‘eradicate’ both ‘adultery and 
sodomy’.'" 

The stated assumption of the regime is that the only fundamental 
threats to male sanity and rationality arc anger and sexual arousals; the 
latter incurred exclusively by women. 'ITie mere presence of women is 
said to undermine men’s better judgement. It is not only a woman’s 
body, but also her face, her movement, the tone of her voice and even 
the colour of her garments which can arouse men (Zaneh Rouz, 11 and 
18 August 1984). Women can be so easily dangerous, and are so feared, 
that Tehran University has felt obliged to instruct its female members 
not to talk nor walk ‘in a speaking (zahandar) manner’. The imposition 
of hejab is hailed as a timely check imposed on ‘Iwsc women’, 
apparently to ‘check their dishonourable ways’ and ‘shield their honour’ 
(Zaneh Rouz , 18 August 1984). But in reality this ‘trench of modesty’ is 
imposed, not to protect women, but to prevent the endangered male 
species from total annihilation at the mere sight of women. 

Marriage 

Men’s sexual weakness can become a tower of strength within the 
institution of marriage as defined by the Iranian clergy. Marriage is seen 
as a desirable institution which enables fathers to transfer the control of 
their alluring daughters to strong husbands. This process is said to 


” Ayiitullah Moussavi Bojnourdi, op at. 
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prevent both ‘corruption’ and to stave off all threats to ‘revolutionary 
morality’. Husbands will be able to ‘curb’ the women’s irrational 
tendency to ‘appear naked in public and make themselves conspicuous 
by using artificial make-up’.** So important is this institution in securing 
public morality that men are encouraged to marry more than one wife, 
allegedly ‘to protect young women from moral degredation’, but more 
probably in order to protect men from the ever-present threat of‘loose 
women’. 

Advice columns 

A review of the advice column of the weekly women’s magazine, 
Zaneh Rouz , highlights the emphasis on marriage as the best solution 
for many if not all the problems experienced by young women. In the 
summer of 1984, Zaneh Rouz carried replies to 180 letters. Usually 
this magazine publishes only the responses and not the letters; the 
content of these is a matter of conjecture. Of the letters that received an 
answer, 12 per cent were from male readers, 30 per cent of them were 
advised to get married. Of the women’s letters, 28 per cent were told to 
get married as soon as possible and a further 16 per cent were advised to 
obey their parents and act according to their guidance. In this context, 
the readers’ problems seemed to range from the desire to marry without 
parental approval to refusal to marry a chosen suitor, to more general 
criticism of parents’ behaviour. In all these cases they were advised to do 
their duty and respect their parents’ wishes. Eleven per cent of the 
women were told firmly not to embark on pre-marital acquaintance¬ 
ships and to cut off any such relationship that may have existed; there is 
an interestingly Victorian tone when the dangers of exchanging letters 
with men arc enumerated. It is the considered opinion of the advice 
columnist that young men are disgusted by women who arc prepared to 
talk to them before getting married, ‘they lose their respect and abhor 
such advances from women’. Eight per cent of the women are 
admonished for appearing too keen and seeming to initiate marital 
proposals; they are told that it is the man who should seek and the 
woman who must wait decorously to be asked. It is interesting to note 
that in one of the issues carrying this message, Zaneh Rouz also 
published an article about Muhammad’s first wife Khadijeh. Khadijeh 
decided that Muhammad would make a suitable husband and sent her 
uncle to ask for his hand, Muhammad refused saying that she was 


Zanrli (Tehran), ISAugust l9K4,andH Afshar,'Khomcini'stcaching!i . .'.opal. p. ‘>7. 
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wealthy and he was poor and it would not be a suitable match. Khadijeh 
persisted and sent for him a second time; then he agreed to marry her. 
Apparently, although women are encouraged to idolise the Prophet and 
his family, in this instance they are not to emulate them. 

As to married women. theZaneh Rouz advice columnist was of the 
view that they should never seek divorce. Here the tone was both 
conciliatory (‘it is the duty of women to gain the love and affection of 
their hu.sband' and ‘the best solution is to live with and accept your 
husband’ and ‘try to love your husband and forget these useless ideas’) 
or grave (‘women are bereft without their husband and children and 
would have nothing else left to live for’.) Six per cent of the corre-. 
spondents were warned against serious misdeeds: ‘This is a major sin 
and will result in weakness, thinning of the blood, loss of weight and 
nervosity. Stop immediately and avoid solitude.’ Four per cent were told 
to stop day-dreaming and continue with their studies and a further four 
per cent were advised to turn to God and religion for guidance. Of all 
the responses, only one advised the woman to initiate proceedings to 
divorce her impotent husband: ‘Get a doctor to examine him and issue a 
certificate’. And four were advised against marriage, one because 
‘marriage with a non-Muslim is not permitted’, two on the grounds of 
the men’s impecunity, and one because the suitor was ‘corrupt and 
seditious’ (gomrah va fused). The rest of the replies included three 
telling readers that suicide was a major sin, two explaining that 
polygamy may be unjust and even, strictly speaking, unethical, but it 
was legally permitted and there was nothing that the first wife could do 
about it, and two telling women to have a baby to cement the marriage. 


The law, ideology and marriage 

Islamic marriage can be, at its best, a flexible contract between two 
consenting adults. Women are required to stipulate a consumation 
price, rneher, which they arc entitled to receive at marriage and before 
sleeping with the groom, though usually this is paid to women on 
divorce. Although they are in an unequal relationship, married women 
can expect to be kept in the style to which they have been accustomed 
and they can demand to be paid fees for suckling their babies. When 
marriage breaks down, divorce is a matter of the husband making a 
statement to that effect and repeating it three times before two male 
witnesses. Although men have the unequivocal right of divorce, women 
can obtain the right by stipulating it in the marriage contract. Divorced 
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men and women can freely re-marry, but women who have not reached 
the menopause must wait for up to three months before remarrying. 

Iranian women had fought successfully to curb much of the power 
that marriage bestowed on men and had even gained the reciprocal 
right, already enjoyed by men, to prevent their spouse from accepting 
any job which they said would ‘dishonour’ the family, (in practice 
everything ranging from teaching to belly dancing could be so 
described). The minimum age of marriage for girls was raised to 
eighteen, polygamy was banned, and divorce and custody made subject 
to the decision of the family courts. Furthermore, over and above the 
meher, mothers who gained custody of their children on divorce were 
entitled to maintenance payment.^ In its haste to re-establish male 
supremacy in public and private spheres, and protect ‘the adolescent 
from immorality’ the Iranian regime revoked all these measures before 
the first Majlis elections. By October 1979, men could have four 
permanent, and innumerable temporary wives, and were given the 
exclusive right to divorce at will (the only exceptions were women 
whose marriage contracts stipulated that they had the right to initiate 
divorce proceedings). Fathers and paternal ancestors also regained the 
unquestioned right of custody, sons at the age of two and daughters at 
seven. The age of marriage came down to thirteen for girls, and 
husbands regained the authority to bar their women from getting paid 
employment. 

Women too old for the schoolroom, however, are not easily 
dissuaded from their latterly gained feminist convictions and the regime 
has launched an extensive media campaign to persuade this group to 
embark on marriage. The press, for years the mouthpiece of govern¬ 
ment in Iran—though moreso now that the Ministry of Ideology has the 
formal right to exercise ‘guidance’—has made a curious intellectual 
turnabout. In 1972 the Iranian papers were publishing articles which 
depicted marriage as a positively dangerous occupation for young 
women. The director of the Tehran School of Social Work, Satarea 
Farmanfarmayan, was quoted as saying that 70 per cent of suicides in 
Tehran were by women aged between eighteen and twenty-five who 
were in the first years of their marriage {Kayhan International, 10 June 
1972). Hardly a desirable fate for prospective brides. By contrast, in 
1984 the unmarried are almost equated with terrorists. Ayatollah 
Moussavi Bouroujerdi, a leading member of the High Council of the 
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Judiciary, claims that most of our political prisoners are unmarried: 
‘Freedom from marital responsibilities has made these young people 
vulnerable to false ideas and led them to murder and treason’ {Zaneh 
Rouz, 28 July 1984). 

'Fhc regime’s advocacy of marriage is backed by many long-running 
series of articles endorsing marriage and denouncing those who refuse 
to marry. As an indication of the success of its propaganda campaign^ 
Zanch Rouz published a letter from an ‘old’ spinster. A 28-year-old 
professional woman had written a long and anguished letter stating that 
she was educated, gainfully employed and ideologically ‘pure and 
committed’ yet no man had asked her to marry him. ‘Where is my 
wasted youth?’, she is quoted as saying. ‘What is left for me in this life? I 
have saved my purest and most beautiful moments for a man to spend 
them with him and have his child. Yet the men prefer to marry pretty 
young girls and leave me to suffer the unbearable longing for 
motherhood and to shed my tears in solitude. I am the easualty of the 
men’s obse.ssion with beauty and fear of intelligence and intellectual 
women" {Zaneh Rouz, 11 August 1984). Iranian women who struggled 
against the oppressive institution of marriage and regarded it as a final 
downfall, find it hard to accept that such a fundamental change could 
occur in the mentality of women in such a short time, particularly since 
the prescribed marriage is far from a partnership between equals. The 
response of Zaneh Rouz to this letter included the stern admonishment 
that ‘'I'tH) much education has made you too highbrow, that is why, 
thirteen years after the proper age of marriage, you are still single’ 
{Zaneh Rouz, 18 August 1984). 

Nevertheless, the combination of propaganda and the bleak reality of 
the oppressive public sphere, may in the end push young girls to accept 
the prevalent ideology of domesticity. A series on ‘Ethics of Marriage’ 
written by Hojatolah Abasqoly Akhtari, a well-known cleric, and 
published by Zaneh Rouz called on the young to embark on marriage 
regardless of their economic situation, and told them that though very 
difficult at first ‘it will all work out for the best’ {Zaneh Rouz, 14 July 
1984). TJic articles described marriage as a religious duty which cures 
almost all social and personal problems: ‘Marriage improves the 
psychology and physiology of the spouses and makes them physically 
and socially healthier’ and ‘those who marry accomplish two-thirds of 
their religious duties and gain comfort and solace’ {Zaneh Rouz, 14 July 
1984). 
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Sexuality 

The ‘comfort’ gained through marriage is that of the husband and the 
‘solace’ is also his. Marriage is there to satisfy male sexual urges. Wives 
are there to quench the ‘ever-blazing fire of lust’ and placate the 
‘obsession’ with ‘sexual urges’ which renders the youth ‘desperate’ and 
overrides all their dignity and better judgement. Ardour is the preserve 
of men, women are merely required to ‘give themselves unquestioningly 
to their husband’ and to ‘obey their every command’ (Zaneh Rouz, 18 
, August 1984). 

But there is a major problem for ‘obedient’ women; the stated 
ideology of the regime prescribes total innocence, chastity and modesty 
for young girls, who are expected to cover themselves from top to toe, 
cast their eyes down at all times and be shy and retiring. Yet, as soon as 
the brief marriage prayer has been pronounced, these puritanical 
creatures are expected to turn into lusty lovers and ensure that their 
men find nothing more pleasurable ‘in this world and the next’ than 
their sexual services. Even the Koran has declared that ‘it is delightful to 
enjoy sexual pleasure from women’*® and bedding a pretty wife has been 
. prescribed by one of the Shiia Imams as ‘the best cure’ and a ‘cheerful 
virgin’s laughter and joy’ is said to ‘alleviate all his pains’.” 

Instantaneously, women are supposed to abandon modesty (‘their 
greatest asset’) and ‘when alone with their husband take off their 
garments and exhibit all their beauty’. They are also required to ‘be 
generous with giving themselves to him and satisfying his every desire’. 
In fact, they are told not only ‘to seek and satisfy his desire, but also to 
augment his lust’. She is instructed to ‘seek out his secret fantasies and 
by enacting them gain hold of his heart. She must never be careless 
where his desires are concerned lest she loses her grip on him'.** 
, Suddenly, the innocent young girl finds that ‘the worst wives are those 
who when alone with their husband refuse his advances and deny his 
pleasure and do not submit to his will and do not forgive his sins' and that 
‘the worst wives are those who are dry, unproductive, dirty, stubborn 
and disobedient’.*® At the same time, however, these desirable sex 
objects are expected to revert to their previous modesty as soon as the 
man is satisfied. ‘When the man leaves then the wife should put on her 


*" The Koran .V24 and 3/15. 

" HojatoIcNlam Akhtari. ‘Akhlaq . . .’.op in. Zaneh Rouz (Tehran), 14 July 1984. 

** Dr A Bcheshti, 'Andar Maquieyeh Zibayi' (On the Subject of Beauty) serialised inZ.aneh Rouz 
(Tehran), 21 July 1984. 

** Akhtari, ‘Akhlaq ... 'Zaneh Rouz (Tehran), 21 July 1984. 
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garments of modesty and cover herself from the eyes of the strangers’.* 
It is not clear how young girls can go through these repeated 
metamorphoses at such short intervals. 

IXtmesticity 

The Prophet Muhammad is quoted as contrasting the good wife, ‘the 
virgin who bears children’, with the bad one, ‘the barren woman who 
lacks all external beauty’ and a loud-mouthed wife who never stays at 
home and is forever walking out of the house. Accordingly, the perfect 
wife is the obedient one who ‘protects her soul and his wealth and looks 
after his house in his absence’.®' The relationship in this marriage, as 
described by an Iranian religious leader, is closer to that of master and 
slave than anything else. This is not merely implied by the clergy but 
openly stated. The articles on ‘ethics of marriage’ state categorically 
that ‘the greatest mistake of the ungodly and materialistic societies is the 
assumption that marriage is a partnership and a collaboration between 
the spouses. Such assumptions deny all the feminine attributes and 
ignore the female characteristics of modesty, chastity and shame’ 
(Zaneh Rouz, 1 July 1984). Iranian women are reminded that it is their 
duty to ‘avoid all acts which endanger the husband and seek to please 
him and be faithful to him in his presence and in his absence. To be 
respectful and never to laugh at him nor belittle him nor make him 
unhappy. Never to leave the house without his permission and make 
herself beautiful and desirable for him’ {Zaneh Rouz, 7 July 1984). 

This total subordination is prescribed because men are declared to be 
shouldering the heavy burden of paid employment and are required to 
respond to the call for participating in the holy war, jihad. The prophet 
Muhammad is once more quoted as saying ‘domesticity is the woman’s 
holy war’, {Zaneh Rouz, 7 July 1984), no doubt fought against the 
restless and lustful souls of men. Husbands are described by this 
ideology as ‘a turbulent spirit seeking peace’. The woman must make his 
home an enclave of tranquillity and happiness. It is in this calm and 
secure context that men arc able to express their sexual desires and 
prevent women from becoming frigid. Where there is no peace there 
will be no sexual satisfaction and where there is no sexual satisfaction 
there is unlikely to be any housekeeping money. The image of the 


’"ibid. 

” Akhlan. ‘\kh\iiq , Zaneh Rouz (Tehran), 4 August 1984. No specific reference is made to the 
Hadith; the Shiia Mojtahcd who have the right to interpret the laws of Islam for the faithful do 
not generally provide their lay followers with exact reference to source material. 
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perpetually aroused male drawn by the Islamic pundits to justify early 
marriages is conveniently transformed into this exhausted man who is 
unable to perform unless soothed and loved by his wife. It is argued that 
once men shoulder the heavy responsibility of marriage then they face 
‘the terrible task’ of earning a family wage all on their own and this 
process is almost more than they can cope with. He is the public figure 
embattled against society ‘struggling to survive and gain a livelihood for 
his family’ and the combat is so intense that he ‘deserves rewards similar 
to those of martyrs’ {Zaneh Rouz, 14 July 1984). It is curious how the 
imagery of martyrdom has begun to govern all aspects of life in Iran; 
women who are deemed capable of initiating treason by their very 
presence are, however, never thought of as suitable material for 
martyrdom which still remains a male preserve. 

Women who ‘reward’ their husbands well are said to make him 
‘selfless, hardworking and generous. His ardent wish to maintain this 
haven of happiness sends him out in the extremes of climate, in the cold 
as in the heat, to work and provide his family with food, clothing and a 
roof over their heads’ {Zaneh Rout, 14 July 1984). 

Polygamy 

The regime’s legalisation of polygamy and its encouragement of young 
marriages has, not surprisingly, resulted in an epidemic of often 
short-lived polygamous marriages; frequently between older men 
taking a younger bride for a fling and retaining the old one for work. The 
Family Courts, which are empowered to ratify polygamous marriages, 
appear to be concerned only with the man’s ability to pay housekeeping 
for a second wife. Muta, temporary concubinage, is a Shiia practice 
which needs no court approval at all, and can be for as short a period as 
five minutes or as long as any stipulated number of years. Men can 
marry innumerable wives in temporary concubinage, but women can 
only have one husband at a time and must keep a waiting period,ec/t/e/t, 
of about three months between each marriage. Concubinage, unlike 
marriage, does not impose a religious duty on the man to provide for the 
upkeep of the woman; it is merely a prayer said to validate the 
satisfaction of male sexual urges. Children resulting from concubinage, 
however, are entitled to full inheritance. 

Women whose husbands have taken other wives are crowding the 
family courts to try and curb the tide of polygamy, but as diZaneh Rouz 
reporter stated, ‘the courts continue to ratify an average of six requests 
for polygamous marriages per hour. Just think how many polygamous 
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marriages that makes in a week’.“* As to the first wives, they have no 
legal power for preventing their ‘protector’ from taking on many others. 
I'he religious establishment has sought to justify polygamy both on 
historical and religious grounds. Women are told that the practice of 
polygamy in Iran and Arabia long preceded Islam.” All the Koran has 
done is to ratify this process and curb it by insisting that men should treat 
all wives equally. It is stressed that in times of war polygamy is the only 
viable solution for protecting young widows and female oprhans who, in 
the absence of a welfare stale and non-availability of paid employment, 
would clearly not be able to fend for themselves, domestic creatures that 
they have become. Failure to marry many wives would unavoidably lead 
to sedition. 'I’he well-known Iranian preacher, Morteza Motahari, has 
claimed that ‘in the religion of Christ, polygamy has been permitted; the 
failure of polygamy to take root in the Western countries is not because 
of religion but because of social perfidiousness and moral terpitude 
which harbours improper and haphazard affairs and ousts marital 
relationships’ {Zaneh Rnuz,2\ July 1984). 

In the eyes of the clergy, the deaths and mutilations of hundreds of 
thousands of young men in the Iran-Iraq war, made a similar social 
‘perfidiousness’ imminent and has made polygamy all the more essential. 
Young women are exhorted to marry disabled servicemen. The 
government provides a small dowry for such brides and the marriages arc 
given a great deal of publicity {Zaneh Rouz, 2 September 1982). The 
slate is unable to provide an adequate pension for war widows, and 
merely provides a small dowry and a lot of encouragement for them to 
remarry. Men arc urged to ‘show excessive generosity’, issar, and marry 
war widows, albeit polygamously, to‘protect’ their honour and that of the 
society.^'* What the Islamic clergy rarely, if ever refer to, is the injunction 
in the rel evant verse in the Koran to ‘marry only one’ wife” because ‘try as 
you may you cannot treat all your wives impartially’.” These qualilica- 
tions do in fact make polygamous marriages difficult to justify on 
religious grounds and at least one leading clergy has been willing to admit 
this publicly. Ayatollah Moussavi Bojnourdi, something of a favourite 
with women’s magazines, told the Zaneh Rouz reporter that the eourts 
should look bcyt)nd material means and see whether a man could with 
justice have two wives? The Ayatollah appeared to think that this was not 

"•Rcpnrl on the Family ('ourl!i’,Zanrh Kouz (Tehran), 14 July l‘J84. 

■“ See A rahari, 0/7 cii. 

*• Bojnouriii, Za/ie/t Rouz ( rehran), 14 July l‘J84. 

“ The Koran, 4/.3. 
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possible. Nevertheless, he was convinced that ‘the Koran permits men to 
take more than one wife’. In his opinion, polygamy places too heavy a 
financial burden on men and could become ‘economically ruinous’. 
Moussavi therefore thinks that polygamy is not the best way of 
preventing young girls and widows from falling into the trap of 
prostitution. It is the considered opinion of this Ayatollah that the best 
solution all round is for men to take numerous wives in concubinage since 
these brief encounters do not place any financial demands on the men and 
enable them to ‘prevent women from being led astray’ {Zaneh Rouz , 14 
July 1984). The division between morality and immorality for this 
Ayatollah is clearly in the private pronouncement of a short legitimising 
verse in Arabic by the man to prevent the woman from being corrupted. 

Wives are on the whole justifiably much more worried about 
polygamy than concubinage, which many still equate with prostitu¬ 
tion—despite the religious establishment’s pronouncement to the 
contrary. In either case, however, women have no legal control. Women 
are said to be ‘too emotional’ to understand the issues. ‘Frequently 
women refuse to consent because of their feelings, without considering 
their social obligation to the revolution, therefore we have imposed the 
wisdom and judgement of our religious courts in the matter of polygamy’ 
{Zaneh Rouz, 21 July 1984). As stated earlier, this wisdom and 
judgement is merely a matter of estimating whether three can live on the 
income that had paid for two; that is, a judicial dedsion that the first 
wife should have less so that the second gets an equal share. Given the 
total control of the husband over the family income, there is little that 
the first wife can legally protest about. 

Women’s magazines are full of tales of woe and curiously enough 
although they publish interviews with the clergy justifying the practice 
of polygamy, they also carry stories of the sorrows that befall the wives. 
‘I have been happily married for seven years and have three children’, 
wrote one woman, ‘Three weeks ago my husband met this women and 
married her on the same day. Since then he has sold everything I ever 
had; all my gold and jewellery has gone to pay for presents for her. Now 
he wants me to leave the house and take my children off his hands so 
that he can start again in our home with his new wife’ {Zaneh Rouz, 14 
July 1984). 

Despite the Ayatollah’s claim to the contrary, in practice polygamy 
seems not to provide protection for more women, but merely to displace 
mothers and children to make room for other potential mothers. ‘My 
father married seven wives’, states another letter, ‘He just threw us out 
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when he married the next one. My mother, her daughter and her son, 
have had to fend for themselves. We were left on the streets and have 
never had a home since’ {Zaneh Rouz, 21 July 1984). 

Divorce 

The Islamic utopia in Iran has once more empowered men to divorce 
their wives at will. Since the majority of women have marriage contracts 
which have not specifically given them the right to initiate divorce, they 
are unable to benefit from the potential flexibility of Islamic marriages 
and divorce their husbands. 

In theory, women who experience mental incompatibility or religious 
discord or ‘marital problems’ can appeal to the Family Court to ask for a 
divorce. But they need to convince the male clerics who preside in these 
courts that ‘the marriage has imposed an unbearable burden and an 
unacceptable demand on the wife’;'"” given the current ideology of 
marriage and dome.sticity, it would be difficult if not impossible to 
present such proof. In practice, there are only three acceptable grounds 
for divorce initiated by women: male impotence, male sterility, and 
desertion. Impotence remains a relatively simple matter, it must be 
certified by a doctor and is generally accepted as valid grounds for 
divorce. Male sterility requires not only a doctor’s evidence, but also a 
five-year trial period of the marriage for the man to prove conclusively 
that he is incapable of having children. Desertion was also subject to a 
four-year waiting period, this has finally been removed. Now five days 
absence without good cause by the husband is sufficient grounds to 
allow the wife to initiate divorce proceedings, 

Deserti«)n has long been commonplace in Iran. I’his is in part because, 
strictly speaking, Muslim men can divorce their wives in the presence of 
two other men without necessarily informing the women concerned.™ 
In the lybOs and 1970s, desertion was identified as the primary cause 
for prostitution in Tehran.®* There is no reason to think that the 
situation has changed, despite death sentences meted out to many 
prostitutes. Although it is now possible for deserted wives to obtain a 
formal divorce, in the absence of a husband there is no-one to pay the 
mefier. Islamic laws stipulate that deserted women should receive a 
widow’s pension, but the Islamic Republic has been more eager in its 


” Ayatollah Sancyi, the Public Prosecutor, quoted in Kayhan (Tehran), 29 March 1983. 

“ For a detailed discus.sion, see H Afshar. 'Khomeini's teachings . . .\t>p at. 

" Report on the survey conducted by the Tehran School of Social Work, Kayhan International 
tiehran), lUJune 1972. 
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legislation of harsh and retributive Islamic laws than taking any step 
towards constructing the welfare measures required by Islam. 

The government appears to have concentrated on draconian 
measures which are now implemented at the expense of justice. This is 
clearly illustrated by many of the decisions of the family courts. One 
example is the granting of the right of custody to all fathers at all times. 
An article in Zaneh Rouz justified male custody by explaining that it 
made divorce more difficult: ‘We know that divorce imposes a heavy 
burden of child-rearing on the man. The man caught in the infernal trap 
of a bad marriage, fired by the wrongdoings of an evil wife, and the 
harsh prospect of bringing up his children’ will, according to Abasali 
Akhtari, a leading cleric, choose to keep the bad wife rather than have 
custody. But even when these fallacious statements are conclusively 
proved to be false, the regime remains determined to continue this 
practice. Zaneh Rouz published the case history of a man who had a 
long record of domestic violence and clearly lacked the competence to 
take care of his children. Nevertheless, the courts rejected the mother’s 
plea and gave him custody; he proceeded to kill all three children. When 
Ayatollah Moussavi Bojnourdi, a well-known member of the judiciary, 
was asked to comment on this case, he replied that ‘According to 
religious and legal requirements the father is entitled to have custody of 
his children after the stipulated age. The courts can only implement the 
law’ (Zaneh Rouz, 7 July 1984). 

Conclusion 

The Islamic Republic in Iran has created two classes of citizen; the male, 
who benefits from the provisions of Islamic law and justice and the 
female, who dtres not. With the sole exception of the right to vote, 
Iranian women arc in all other respects formally recognised as 
second-class citizens who have no place in the public arena and no 
security in the domestic sphere. The husband has become an absolute 
ruler, entitled to exercise the power of life and death in his home. 

Ironically, the effect of Islamic legislation has been to make women 
legitimate sex objects, excluded from most paid employment and 
chained with ever-increasing social and ideological ties to the uncertain¬ 
ties of Islamic marriage. Iranian women have little to lose and 
everything to gain by opposing the regime and its dicta concerning 
women. Thus despite the draconian measures, many women still refuse 
to don the veil, many others continue to fight for their jobs and some 
even try to initiate divorce proceedings and leave their homes. 
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Although the resistance is still fragmented, many intellectual womi 
who had initially welcomed the new regime are now forming sect 
societies in Iran and publishing material and working to undermine tl 
regime. Although they have been labelled as seditious, corrupt ai 
servants of foreign powers and dealt with mercilessly when caught, 
substantial minority of women struggle against the Iranian theocrac 
Many have joined the resistance groups, some are fighting alongside tl 
Kurds and the Turkomans. There are still, however, substantial grou 
of poorer women who have remained faithful to Ayatollah Khomeii 
To some extent, their allegiance is bought by the regular provision 
rations and modest food supplies. Furthermore, the war is providii 
sufficient explanation for the regime’s failure to provide improv. 
housing, sanitation and electricity for slum dwellers. But even the 
women are growing impatient for the promised utopia which appears 
recede ever further into the future. The drudgery of badly pai 
informal, work for women and unemployment, other than as soldiers 
the fronts, for the men, has rendered the promised domestic dignity le 
and less attainable for these women, who arc beginning to lose faith 
the Islamic republic. 
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Brazil’s Search for Stabilisation 


The Brazilian economy is one of the largest in the world and one with 
the greatest potential for growth. Brazil has a land area almost twice 
that of Europe and a population of more than 125 million (growing at an 
annual average rate of 2.5 per cent), the country also has substantial 
agricultural land and forestry resources, abundant water and fisheries, 
and a large mineral base. In addition, Brazil has the tenth largest gross 
national product (GNP), as well as the tenth largest industrial produc¬ 
tion in the world. 

Although the country has a relatively low per capita income, the 
Brazilian gross domestic product (GDP) has been growing at a real 
annual average rate of more than 6 per cent since the beginning of the 
century and approximately 7 per cent since World War II. This growth is 
due mainly to a rapid process of industrialisation which led to the 
building-up of a huge, complex and diversified industrial structure. 
Moreover, the rapid industrialisation and growth brought about the 
formation of a skilled labour force and a concentration of approxi¬ 
mately 70 per cent of the population in the urban centres. 

However, by the beginning of the 1980s, Brazil was facing the gravest 
crisis in its recent history. The drop of 15 per cent in the real per capita 
income between 1981 and 1984 has led to a substantial deterioration in 
the standard of living of a great majority of the population. This crisis 
has been related not only to the economic performance of the country, 
but it has also affected the political process and the social fabric. The 
major determinant of this crisis has been the balancc-of-payments 
disequilibrium in general and the effects of a growing external 
indebtedness in particular. Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that 
the evolution of the Brazilian economy in the recent past has been a 
consequence of the interaction of domestic structural elements, exter¬ 
nal factors and the Government’s economic policy responses. 

The first round of external shocks in 1974 caught Brazil in a very 
fragile position due to its great dependence on imported oil. The 


The views expres.sed in this article are those of the author and not necessarily those of 
the UNCTAD secretariat. With the usual caveats, the author is indebted fur comments 
to S Abrahamian, D Kottc and A Cornfurd. 


'I WO 7(2)Apnl 1985/ISSN (1143-6597/85. $1.25 
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restrictions imposed on the economy by the external shocks (oil prices 
and world depression), as well as the internal dynamics of the Brazilian 
economy (eg the saturation of the market for consumer goods), and the 
adjustment policy led to a high variability in growth rates, and a 
reduction in average annual growth rate of real GDP per capita from 8.2 
per cent in the period 1968-73 to 4.4 per cent in the period 1974-9. At 
the same time, the net external debt was growing at about 37 per cent 
yearly and the deterioration of the major indicators showed the 
increasing external vulnerability of the economy.‘ 

In 1979, a second oil shock and the rise in the international interest 
rates further increased the external vulnerability of the Brazilian 
economy. In 1980, the economy kept growing but since the third 
quarter of that year, the economy has been going downhill as a result of 
orthodox stabilisation policies. The reduction of 15 per cent in real 
GDP per capita between 1981 and 1984 has been accompanied by a 
continuous increase in the external debt so that it was more than 
US$100 billion by the end of 1984. Thus, the external vulnerability of 
the country and the internal crisis in Brazil were deepening, leading to a 
greater uneasiness in the international arena and a greater discomfort 
for the international bunks in particular. 

It is the object of this study to analyse the external indebtedness 
process of Brazil in its relationship to the process of economic growth 
and the policy responses by the Government after the first (1974) and 
second (1979) rounds of external shocks. It also discusses the adjust¬ 
ment carried out after the eruption of the financial crisis in the third 
quarter of 1982 under a stabilisation programme agreed with the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the international banks. 

ITie study is divided into three parts. The first part discusses the 
external indebtedness process and its relationship to the dynamics of 
economic growth and the adjustment policies carried out by the 
Brazilian Government in the post-1974 period. The second part 
analyses the stabilisation programme agreed with the IMF and, more 
specifically, the discussion focuses on the resources and targets as well 
as the major characteristics of the IMF-backed austerity programme. 
ITic last part of the study presents our major conclusions and a brief 
analy.sis of the most recent events. 


' Data on the maeroperformance and external vulnerability of Brazil are presented in the Annual 
Kepitri of the Central Bank of Brazil, Brasilia; Baeen, various issues. 
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External shocks and balance-of*paynients adjustment 
The first round of external shocks 

In the period 1974-9, the external indebtedness of Brazil was brought 
about by the first oil price shock and the need to finance an 
import-substituting industrialisation (capita) goods and intermediate 
products), which was also a reaction to the external shock. The impact 
of higher prices of imported oil in 1974 on the trade balance was 
substantial, so that total import value increased from US$6.2 billion in 
1973 to US$ 12.6 billion in 1974, and the value of imported oil increased 
from US$769 million in 1973 to US$3 billion in 1974. In this period 
tight import controls reduced further the already small relative share of 
consumption goods in the import bill, which was basically determined 
by the evolution of oil prices. The economic policy for the period 
1974—9 was centred on an import-substitution strategy—with import 
controls, and supported by export expansion—and a substantial inflow 
of external financial resources which were used, during the mid-1970s 
(1974-6) to finance the capital accumulation associated with this 
strategy, and the oil bill. 

In the late 1970s a deceleration of capital accumulation and output 
growth occurred, as a result of the saturation of the domestic market for 
durable consumer goods and the constraints imposed by the balance- 
of-payments disequilibrium. Hence, the gross fixed capital for¬ 
mation/GDP ratio, which had increased almost continuously from 21.2 
per cent in 1968 to 25 per cent in 1975, decreased continuously to 
20.3 per cent in 1979; while the real GDP grew at an annual average 
rate of 11.1 per cent in 1968-73 and 7 per cent in 1974-9—in the 
latter the GDP growth rates were characterised by high variability. In 
addition, in the period 1968-73, the industry and agriculture real 
outputs grew at annual average rates of 12.8 per cent and 4,8 per cent 
respectively; while in the period 1974-9 the annual average growth 
rates were 7.5 per cent and 5 per cent respectively. As regards the 
changes in the structure of production, it should be said that the 
development strategy from the end of the 1960s up to the end of the 
1970s was centred on a rapid expansion of industry in general, and 
manufacturing in particular. The manufacturing output increased at 
higher rates (average 10.9 per cent annually during the 1970s) and it 
was mostly determined by the increase of domestic demand. Recent 
estimates of the relative contributions to the expansion of manufac¬ 
turing production in the period 1970-79 were the following: import 
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substitution = 4.3 per cent, export expansion = 9.3 per cent, and 
domestic demand = 86.5 per cent; whereas for the period 1974-9, 
these contributions were 10.1 per cent, 9.4 per cent, and 80.5 per cent 
respectively.^ 

The strategy adopted by the Brazilian Government after the first 
external shock in 1974 implied a greater interaction with an increasingly 
adverse and volatile international economy instead of a lower depen¬ 
dence as intended by the decisionmakers. The strategy involved greater 
reliance on the international economy due to the roles played by 
manufactured exports, imported oil, foreign technology, foreign direct 
investment and external financing. The trade balance became growingly 
dependent on the growth of manufactured exports in an increasingly 
protectionist world. 

TTic energy policy in the period 1974-9 did not change the energy 
supply structure significantly and, moreover, it maintained a transport 
system highly dependent on imported oil. The import-substitution 
process in basic inputs and capital goods was alst> highly dependent on 
foreign technology and capital through ‘jtiint ventures’ and expansion 
of subsidiaries of multinational enterprises. It should be added that a 
growing dependence on oil was accompanied by greater dependence on 
floating interest rates so that by the end of 1979 about 70 per cent of the 
external debt was related to financial loans. 

As regards the decisionmaking process, it seems to have followed the 
’line of least resistance’. First, there was a relatively elastic supply of 
external loans which was reinforced by the recycling of the petro-dollars 
through the international financial system. Secondly, it seemed to be the 
‘natural' path of the industrialisation process to advance to a higher 
phase of capital goods and intermediate inputs substitution. 

The substantial increase in foreign indebtedness was a noteworthy 
element of the period 1974-9, and the assumption of the decision¬ 
makers was that the external debt could be rolled-over forever—it was 
common to find government officials saying that ‘the external debt was 
not to be paid but to be rolled-over’. And, Inasmuch as it was possible to 
get long-term loans from commercial banks, the cost of financing could 
be diluted over time. Of course, the financing of the adjustment process 
depended upon the performance of the world economy and, by that 
time, there seemed to exist a certain optimism in the sense that the 


* W G Tyler, ‘Import Substitution and Lxport Expansion as Sources of Industrial Growth in 
Brazil; Additional Lvidence’, Department of Hconomics, University of Florida, mi'mco, 1981. 
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orld economic crisis was assumed to be a temporary and cyclical 
ie. 

By the end of the 1970s Brazil was facing strong balance-of-payments 
^■equilibria on account of a cumulative process of indebtedness, and 
c debt service had become a key problem for economic policy 
anagement. The rise in interest rates from 1979 onwards was a new 
iportant factor, which increased further the debt service based mostly 
1 floating interest rates, and gave a new impulse to the indebtedness 
•ocess. There occurred also a strong deterioration in the terms of trade 
ic not only to the second oil price shock but also to changes in relative 
•ices of a whole set of tradeablcs. During the early 1980s it could be 
id that external loans corresponded basically to the Financing of the 
'-bt service; whereas the reduction of international reserves and the 
owth of export volume and value corresponded to the compensation 
the effect of a strong deterioration in the terms of trade. 

In 1979 a general development strategy was designed to give priority 
energy, agriculture and exports. The basic idea behind this strategy 
as to cope simultaneously with the balance-of-payments disequilib- 
am and the inflationary process, so that the development of alterna¬ 
te sources of energy (eg the alcohol programme) and increasing 
;port surplus would contribute to a reduction in the current account 
:ficit, while a greater output and a more efficient agricultural sector 
3uld reduce the already strong inflationary pressures. However, by 
c end of that year it was becoming clearer that the issues related to 
ng-term planning and the management of the development strategy 
ere losing ground to the critical short-term problems, mainly those 
lated to the external debt service and the accelerating inflationary 
ocess, and the ad hoc management of an increasingly unsustainable 
;onomic situation was to prevail over the decisionmaking process. 


le second round of external shocks 

le period after 1979 inaugurated by the second oil shiKk and the 
iswing movement of international interest rates was characterised in 
•azil by a strong balance-of-payments disequilibrium and a recessive 
:)vcmcnt from 1981 onwards. There occurred a strong deterioration 
the terms of trade (56 per cent between 1977 and 1982), and again oil 
is a major determinant of balance-of-payments disequilibrium, 
.hough the deterioration was due not only to higher oil prices but also 
volved a whole set of tradeable prices. This was indeed a different 
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situation from the period 1974-8 when the deterioration in the terms of 
trade was due basically to the first oil shock.® 

It is important to note that keeping pace with the trend of the previous 
period the ‘quantum effect’ was increasingly positive, that is, the growth 
of export volume and (he reduction of import volume had a positive 
contribution to the current account balance. Nevertheless, note should 
be taken of the fact that in the period 1979-82 external indebtedness 
gradually became the most important clement in the Brazilian 
balance of payments so that by the end of this period external debt 
service accounted for 96.5 per cent of total exports. 

To cope with the balance-of-payments disequilibrium after 1979 the 
Government adopted a policy mix of expenditure-reducing and 
expenditure-switching measures. In December 1979 the Government, 
for the first time since August 1968 when the mini-devaluation was 
implemented, carried out a maxi-devaluation of 30 per cent of the 
cruzeiro as an additional effort to increase exports and reduce imports. 
The exchange-rate crawling-pcg regime was maintained until February 
1983 when there occurred a new maxi-devaluation of 30 per cent of the 
cruzeiro. However, from the end of the third quarter of 1980 the 
government clearly had decided in favour of strong orthodox policy 
measures. Thus, in addition to restrictive monetary, fiscal and credit 
policy measures, the Government also placed strict strong controls and 
reductions of government expenditures so as to bring about, through a 
low'er effective demand, an increasingly positive trade balance. Indeed, 
the whole strategy of balance-of-payments adjustment was centred on 
creating a positive trade balance. According to the Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment, 'this policy guideline was adopted on the basis of the conviction 
that, over the short- and medium-terms, the adjustment of (he Brazilian 
balance of payments—aggravated by the second oil shock of 
1979-80—depends crucially on an improvement in the balance-of- 
(rade result’.^ 

This has been the basic factor of the balance-of-payments adjustment 
process since then; even in the Agreements with the IMF in 1983 and 
1984, the achievement of a growing positive trade balance is a central 
element, to be achieved through a contraction of aggregate demand. 

The strategy of balance-of-payments adjustment through the expan- 


’ 'rhe total terms of trade decreased by 9..S percent between 197.t and 1 978, and also decreased by 
37.2 percent between 1978 and 1982. The termsof trade, excluding oil. increased by 2.4 per cent 
in the former period and decreased by 19.4 percent in the latter. 

* Banco Centra! do Brasil, Relauino Anual, 1980, Brasilia; Bacen, 1981, p 95. 
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sion of exports was based on the maintenance of a sophisticated system 
of subsidies and incentives and the exchange-rate crawling-peg regime * 
The substantial reduction in imports as a central element of the 
Government strategy was based on tight import controls and reduction 
of state-owned enterprises’ imports; whereas the exchange-rate policy 
was characterised by a maxi-devaluation in December 1979 and the 
maintenance of the crawling-peg regime from the end of 1980 up to 
February 1983. However, given the already low degree of ‘compressi¬ 
bility’ of Brazilian imports on account of the import-substitution process 
of the second half of the 1970s, it should be expected that a significant 
reduction in imports could only be achieved with a substantial reduction 
in aggregate demand. 

After 1979 the policy guidelines seem to have been adopted on the 
basis of the assumption that there would be no obstacle for the roll-over 
of the external debt in the near future as long as the country accepted 
higher spreads and fees. State-owned enterprises were led to increase 
their borrowing abroad,® while the tight monetary policy since the third 
quarter of 1980 had led to a substantial increase in the rate of nominal 
and real interest rates. In addition, several fiscal and non-fiscal 
mechanisms were used to reduce the cost involved in contracting 
foreign resources in order to stimulate these operations.’ 

Another important assumption of the post-1979 strategy for 
balance-of-payments adjustment was that it would be possible to 
improve the maturity profile of the external debt. On 23 November 
1978 a ‘notification’ from the Central Bank had increased the minimum 
registration term of medium- and long-term debt from sixty to 
ninety-six months. However, by the end of 1979 tightening of market 
conditions led to an increase in the short-term indebtedness during the 
whole period since the end of the 1970s. Hence, the share of short-term 


‘ I'aking Janutiry 19S0 ii!> a base line, ic just after the maxi-devaluation of the crureiro. the official 
exchange rale (Cr$/LIS$) was below its panty level by approximately 18 per cent in 11)82. 
However, it should be noted that in 198i and 1982 there occurred a real devaluation of the 
cruzeiro. Thus, it was the experience with a pre-fixed exchangc-ratc system in 1980 which led to 
this overvaluation in the recent past. 

' The share of public or publicly-guaranteed debt in the total debt increased from 65 pet cent in 
1978 to 69 per cent in 1981; see World Bank. World Pfbi Tahles, /98.?-/98d. Washington llC, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1983. 

' For instance, the expansion of bank loans through the re-lending of foreign resources was 
exempted from the 45 per cent ceiling imptised by the Government in January 1980. and through 
resolution 595 of the Central Bank (16 January 1980) the limit for the contracting of foreign 
loans operations carried out under the terms of resolution 63 was increased from three to four 
times the value of paid-in capital plust the reserves of the commercial banks. See Banco Central 
do Brasil, Relal6rio Anual, I9S0, Brasilia: Bacen, 1981, p 98. 
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liabilities in total banking debt increased from 27.5 per cent in June 
1979 to 34.9 per cent in December 1982." 

The expectations of the Brazilian Government regarding the world 
economic crisis were also another important element in determining 
economic policies for the external sector. 'Fhus, by the beginning of 
1981, when the prospects for developing countries were bleak, the 
expectations of the Brazilian authorities were optimistic, and the 
Governor of the Central Bank stated that; ‘More favourable inter¬ 
national perspectives, especially in relation to oil prices and increased 
financial market stability, lead one to conclude that there are well- 
founded possibilities of attaining satisfactory results both in the curbing 
of inflation and the correction of foreign distortions’.® 

(’omparing the impact of the external shocks of the mid-1970s with 
1979 onwards, it is noteworthy that, on the one hand, the margin of 
manoeuvre of the Brazilian Government in the first shock was 
substantially higher than in the second one; on the other hand, the 
impact of the latter was significantly greater than that of the former. In 
the period immediately after the first oil shock the debt service/exports 
nitio and the international reserves/imports ratio were approximately 
4.5 per cent, whereas during the early 198()s the debt service/exports 
ratio was higher than 70 per cent and the international reserves 
accounted for approximately 30pcrcentof total imports. In addition,in 
the mid-1970s the strategy of import substitution was based on the fact 
that it was possible to compress imports and implement the substitution 
of capital goods and intermediate products in the context of a relatively 
growing economy; whereas during the early 1980s the Brazilian import 
structure had a low degree of compressibility on account of the tight 
commercial policy and import-substituting industrialisation of the 
previous period. 

Two years after the first oil shock there occurred a recuperation of the 
Brazilian terms of trade and of the purchasing power of exports; 
however, since 1979 the increases in oil prices (until the end of 1981) 
have been aggravated by a generalised deterioration in the terms of 
trade of Brazil. Thus, between 1979 and 1982 the terms of trade of the 
country decreased by 32 per cent and the purchasing power of exports 
decreased by 9 per cent. The negative impact of the terms of trade was 
further aggravated by the persistence of the world recession and the 

" Bank hn Inlvrnational Seltlemcnti, The Maturity Distribution of International Banking 
I.eiiJing —Second Half of IW2, Developments. Basic: BIS, 1983, p 4. 

• Banco Central do Brasii,Kelairirio Anual, 1980, Brasilia: Bacen, 1981, p I. 
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sharp rise in international interest rates. It is worth mentioning that in 
the years immediately after the first external shock in 1974 the implicit 
interest rate of the Brazilian external debt was approximately 10 per 
cent, whereas after the second external shock in 1979 it increased 
substantially from 12 per cent in 1979 to 19 per cent in 1982. 

After the first oil shock the huge current account deficit was mostly 
determined by the negative effect of a deterioration in the terms of 
trade, mainly due to the oil price changes, and growing external 
indebtedness. In the post-1979 period the increase in export volume 
and a reduction of import volume contributed positively to the current 
account balance, and it is the substantial deterioration of the terms of 
trade and an increase in the interest rate which are mostly responsible 
for the increase in the balance-of-payments disequilibrium in the 
period. During the early 1980s the strategy adopted by the Government 
was substantially different from that adopted after the first oil shock, 
but the results are not significantly different as far as the external 
indebtedness process and balance-of-payments disequilibrium are 
concerned. On the contrary, the aggravation of the external 
shock—greater protectionism and recession, higher interest rates, and a 
larger deterioration in the terms of trade—led to an increasing gap 
between effective and potential output, high unemployment, grave 
social problems, and unsustainable balance-of-paymcnts disequilib¬ 
rium."* 

The policy guidelines adopted by the Government—which have 
implied a substantial economic and social cost—did not avoid the 
growing balance-of-payments problems during the period 1980-82. 
These problems, which became increasingly related to the external debt 
service, led the Government to implement a stabilisation programme 
centred on expenditure-reducing policies which have been character¬ 
ised by the strategy of carrying out a reduction of government 
expenditures, as well as restrictive fiscal, monetary, and credit policies 
since the end of 1980. This strategy brought about a recessive 
movement, which has been accompanied by a deepening of the external 
debt crisis, which erupted by the third quarter of 1982 and led to 
negotiations with the private international banks and to an Agreement 
with the IMF. 


'"PS Malan and R Bonclli, ‘Econumic Growth, Industrialisation and the Balance ol Payments: 
Brazil in the 1970s and 1980s', Berkeley: Joint Center for Latin American Studies, University of 
California, mimeu, 1984. 
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The IMF stabilisation programme 
Resources and targets 

On 6 January 1983, the Brazilian Government submitted a ‘Letter of 
Intent’ to the IMF. The agreement reached between Brazil and the IMF 
was under the first credit tranche, the Buffer Stock Financing Facility 
(BSF), the Compensatory Financing Facility (CFF), and the Extended 
Financing Facility (FFF). It involved a three-year programme, with 
annual renewals, and it allowed access to IMF resources of 450 per cent 
over the Brazilian quota, which was SDR 998 million. The total 
available resources from the IMF would be SDR 4,995 million; of this, 
SDR 4,239 million could be drawn over a three-year period under the 
FFF, SDR 249 million under the first credit tranche, and SDR 466 
million under the CFF. An amount of SDR 125 million under the EFF, 
and the full amounts under the first credit tranche and the CFF could be 
made available immediately." 

According to the Central Bank of Brazil Annual Report 1982, the 
total use of IMF resources under the Agreement would amount, in 
1983, to US$2.2 billion under the following Fund’s financing facilities: 
(T'F --- US$46() million, BSF (sugar) = US$50 million, and EFF 
- US$i,68() million. It should be said that this Agreement was 
preceded by the use of US$500 million under the CFF on 22 December 
1982.'" 

The stabilisation programme submitted by the Brazilian Government 
in January was altered on 24 February by an ‘Amendment’ following 
the maxi-devaluation of the Brazilian currency. However, the modifica¬ 
tions were only related to certain performance goals. Indeed, in 1983, 
there was a total of four letters dated 6 January, 24 February, 15 
September and 18 November. These letters were followed by two more 
in 1984, the last one dated 28 September. We shall examine the 
quantitative targets of the ‘Letter of Intent’ dated 24 February 1983, 
which was brought about by the maxi-devaluation of the cruzeiro in 
February, and it was the first one whose performance clauses were 
effectively taken into account by the IMF.” 

" /.W Sun cv, 7 March mS."*, pp 6,S, 7f.. 

” Banal Central do Brasil, Rclah'irio Anual. I9H2. Brasilia: Bacen, IVS.l, p 1. 

*■* I he third ‘[.eller of Intent’ survived for only a few weeks. The Agreement of 18 November 
unlocked a financial package with the banks and on 30 November the Brazilian Government, 
after having obtained a ‘waiver of the non-observance of certain performance criteria’, drew 
SDR 1,122.3 million under its extended arrangement with the IMF. This was the first drawing 
from the IMF since March when Brazil failed to comply with the Fund’s performance criteria of 
the February Agreement. See IMF Survey, 5 December liiSS, pp 373, 384. 
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The basic strategy of Brazil’s stabilisation programme with the IMF 
would be 'to increase significantly domestic savings, particularly in the 
public sector, and to lead to a more efficient economy, which would be 
achieved through an adjustment in the relative prices between the 
several sectors of the economy, elimination of subsidies and reduction 
of the direct and indirect Government intervention in the economy’. 

The broad targets of the programme would be to reduce substantially 
the external and internal imbalance in the short run, and to promote 
structural changes In the economy which would bring about higher rates 
of growth and employment, in a context of self-sustained economic 
growth. The programme paid attention to the continuation of the 
economic policies in 1984 and 1985, and stressed the move towards 
greater liberalisation in restrictions and controls over the economy. 


Major characteristics 

The stabilisation programme submitted by the Brazilian Government to 
the IMF is, on the one hand, a ‘typical’ Fund programme and, on the 
other hand, involves quite ‘hard’ pre-conditions and ‘unrealistic’ 
forecasts. In addition, it should be noted that the total amount of 
resources which would be available from the IMF is of small relative 
importance for Brazil, 
a) A ‘typical’ Fund programme 

The Brazilian ‘Letter of Intent’ is a ‘typical’ Fund programme insofar 
as its central element is a substantial reduction in the public sector 
borrowing requirement as well as a ceiling on the domestic credit of 
monetary authorities. The targets for the overall balance-of-payments 
and the current account are associated with specific changes in the net 
external debt while there are forecasts for export and import values. 
The inflation rate is also projected for the period 1983-5. 

As regards economic policies, the Fund-supported programme for 
Brazil is ‘typical’ insofar as emphasis is given to expenditure-reducing 
macroeconomic measures, mostly of a monetary and fiscal nature. 
Nevertheless, it also involves expenditure-switching macroeconomic 
measures, mainly through the exchange rate policy and the price and 
wage policies. The Brazilian programme may be considered as com¬ 
prehensive inasmuch as it involves multiple purposes such as the 
correction of over-expansionary demand policies, directives for the 
exchange rate system, and temporary shortfalls in exports. 

It should be stated that, according to the principles and practice of the 
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IMF, the national government is solely responsible for the implementa¬ 
tion of the policy measures agreed to in terms of the sectoral allocation 
of expenditure, credit and subsidies, and the sources of fiscal revenue, 
that is, how the burden of adjustment is distributed among different 
social and economic groups in the country in question.'^ In this sense the 
Brazilian programme is also a ‘typical’ one inasmuch as it does not 
include any specific measure related direetly to the burden of adjust¬ 
ment and, for instance, it does not contain any specific measure on the 
wage policy or directives on the degree of progressiveness/regressive- 
ncss of the fiscal system.'® 
b) A ‘hard’ stahilisation programme 

The Brazilian ‘Letter of Intent’ may also be considered as involving a 
‘hard’ stabilisation programme insofar as it not only includes a relatively 
high number of fiscal performance clauses but also incorporates quite 
stringent and specific policy measures. The performance clauses include 
inter alia an increase in the public sector revenue/GDP ratio, ceilings on 
the net domestic credit of monetary authorities, and ceilings on the 
public sector borrowing requirement. It has to be noted in this 
connection that in only two out of 105 Fund-supported programmes 
reviewed by Fund analysts, there were only to be found but two fiscal 
performance clauses.’* There are also statements on specific measures 
related to monetary and fiscal issues, external trade, exchange rate, and 
prices and wage policies. 

Moreover, taking into account the fiscal content of the Brazilian 
Agreement with the IMF and comparing it with the evidence available 
for other IMF programmes, one is again led to the conclusion that it is a 
‘hard’ programme. In the programmes reviewed by IMF staff members, 
as regards fiscal performance clauses, in only two out of seventy-four 
the increase in the fiscal revenue/GNP ratio and the decrease in the 
fiscal expenditure/GNP ratio were higher than two percentage points.” 
It should be said that in one of these programmes the fiscal performance 
was not observed. Insofar as this outcome is related to observed 
performance and not to the agreed clauses with the IMF, it happened 

“ According to the IMF, ‘another method would involve the Fund directly in microeconomic 
policy meaitures which are closely related to the social options and policies of the country... this 
interference would be rejected by most of the countries; besides it does disregard the directives 
on conditionality'. (IMFSurvey, November 1982, Supplement, p 3.) 

In the words of the ‘Letter of Intent', ‘The wage policy was oriented to the increa.se in 
employment’. 

'* W A Beveridge and M R Kelly, ‘Fiscal content of financial programs supported by stand-by 
arrangements in the upper credit tranche.s, IMF Staff Papers 27(2) 1980, p 220. 

"ibrr/. Table 2, p 224. 
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It some countries failed to achieve the targets.** However, according 
the above study, only ten out of 105 programmes included an 
rease of at least 3 percentage points in the fiscal revenue/GNP 
io; of these, in only one was this performance clause observed. 
Iditionally, once again ten out of 105 programmes included a 
;rease of at least 3 percentage points in the fiscal expenditure/GNP 
io; of these, the target was observed in six programmes. As regards 
; overall deficit, in thirteen out of 105 programmes the target was to 
luce the overall Government deficit/GNP ratio by at least 3 
rcentage points. In the Brazilian programme the performance clauses 
: an increase of the public sector revenue/GDP ratio by about 4.5 
rcentage points, and a decrease in the public sector expenditure/GDP 
io by about 3.5 percentage points, whereas the ratio of public sector 
rrowing requirements to GDP should be reduced by 8.1 percentage 
ints in 1983 compared to 1982. 

Looking at other performance clauses of the Brazilian Agreement, 
e reaches the same conclusion on the ‘hardness’ of the programme, 
us, in the period 1971-80 the Fund-supported programmes showed 
improvement in the average balance-of-payments current account 
ficit/GNP ratio of 1.5 percentage points.In the Brazilian pro- 
imme the target is to reduce the current account/GDP ratio by 2.5 
rcentage points in 1983 in comparison with the previous year. In 
dition, the evidence also shows that the average change in the overall 
lance in the external accounts/exports ratio showed an improvement 
5.6 percentage points in the period 1971-80.“ In the Brazilian 
igramme the target is to reduce this ratio from 44.1 per cent in 1982 
zero in 1983. 

Df course, the ‘hardness’ of the above targets must be coherent with 
j global macroeconomic performance. Hence, the Fund-supported 
^grammes in the period 1971-80 had an average decrease in the 
wth rate of real GDP of 0.3 percentage points, while in 1979 and 
80 this reduction was 1.9 and 2.3 percentage points, respectively.** In 
Brazilian programme the forecast is a reduction of approximately 

he survey carried out by Beveridge and Kelly.opnV.p 216, also illustrated'that programmes in 
hich the fiscal performance clause was not observed were more ambitious than programmes in 
hich the clause was observed, in that a higher proportion of the former planned an increase of at 
:ast 1 percentage point in the revenue ratio, a decrease of at least I percentage point in the 
spenditure ratio, and a reduction in the overall deficit ratio of at least 1 percentage point', 
t } Donovan, ‘Maaueconomic performance and adjustment under Fund-suppmicd programs: 
le experience of the seventies’,/AfFSta/jT29(2) 1982, Table l,p 178. 
iW, Table 2,p 180. 
id, Table 7, p 188. 
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0.5 percentage points of the nominal GDP (in US dollars) in 1983, 
which suggests a real decrease in the GDP of 3.5 per cent, while theper 
capita real GDP would be reduced by about 6 per cent in 1983.” 

As pointed out in the previous section, there has been a tightening of 
conditionality in Fund-supported programmes in recent years; hence, 
the ‘hardness’ of the Brazilian programme Agreement seems to reflect 
this trend as well as the relative importance and magnitude of the 
Brazilian debt crisis. The relative importance of Brazil to the IMF is 
shown by the fact that the country’s Agreement represented 16.9 per 
cent of total value of stand-by and extended arrangements with the IMF 
in effect as of 31 May 1983.” 

As far as the international financial capital market is concerned, 
Brazil is the world’s biggest borrower and, for instance, the United 
States banks’ stake in the country amounted to 28.9 per cent of their 
total capital by the end of 1982, whereas the top nine United States 
banks’ stake in the country amounted to 45.8 per cent of their total 
capital by the end of 1982.” 

The attitude of the IMF may also be the result of a reaction or 
over-reaction of the IMF to the early criticisms from the Reagan 
Administration that the Fund had ‘gone soft’ in its agreements in 1980 
and 1981. From the point of view of the Fund’s regulator activity, a 
more than usual tough position vis-a-vis Brazil may be due to the 
understanding by the IMF that a quite disturbing situation, such as the 
Brazilian one, warrants a substantial tightening of conditionality. In the 
Brazilian case, however, the hardening of conditionality seems to have 
gone beyond the possible limit and has been based on a quite unrealistic 
picture.” 


” In the Rr.i/ilian 'Letter of Intent' and in the IMFpublished material there is no explieit foreeasst 
regarding econnmie growth. Ihc rate mentioned ah«ivc was found implicitly through the 
halanec-of-paymcnt, current-account defidt/GDP ratio shown in II J Struckmeycr and T M 
Reiehmann, 'Brazil Seeks to Strengthen External Position and Re-evaluate Strategy for 
Resumed Growth',IMt’Survey, 21 March 1983. p 93. Recent estimates by the Getulio Vargas 
I-'oundalion indicate a reduction of 3.3 per cent in real CDP in 1983; sec Cimjunmra ticondmica, 
February 1984, p 9. 

” IMF Memorandum, S July 1983, p 5. 

** See The Banker (London) July 1983, p 75. 

After the failure to meet the IMF targets by the end of May the Governor of the Central Bank of 
Brazil, Mr Carlos Langoni, was expected to request a relaxation of the targets {Financial Times 
(Lxmdon), 16 May 1983); however, in June and July the Government introduced new 
expenditure-reducing policy measures, and it negotiated another financial rescue package with 
the IMF. By the beginning of September, during an apparent stalemate in the negotiations, Mr 
Langoni resigned, due to ‘rigid targets’ in the IMF programmes which ‘are not indispensable to 
the fundamental objective of the Fund'. {Financial Times (London) 6 September 1983.) 
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Before we discuss the unrealistic nature of the Brazilian programme, 
it is worth pointing out the relative importance of the IMFs resources 
for Brazil. 

c) Relative importance of resources 

According to the Central Bank of Brazil, the total amount of 
resources available from the IMF in 1983 would be US$2.2 billion when 
the country would need US$16.8 billion of foreign capital. Of this, 
US$ 1.5 billion would come from direct foreign investment. However, in 
mid* 1983 the Minister of Finance, Mr Ernane Galveas, said that the 
current account deficit in 1983 would be US$8 billion while data for the 
first months of the year indicated that the flow of direct investment was 
over-estimated.*^ In addition it should be said that the above forecast of 
US$16.8 billion was only related to medium- and long-run resources, 
and did not take into account a short-run external debt of approximately 
US$17 billion,*^ and estimates indicated gross borrowing requirement 
of US$25.1 billion in 1983.** Irrespective of the degree of under¬ 
estimation of how much Brazil needed foreign capital, there is no doubt 
that the IMF resources are of relatively small importance for 
Brazil—lower than 10 per cent of the total gross bonowing require¬ 
ment. 

In connection with this point, it could be said that the importance of 
IMF resources—more the liberalisation of the resources than the 
amount itself—may be important through their catalytic effect, that is, 
the expectation of additional resources from commercial banks follow¬ 
ing the agreement with the IMF. However, there is some evidence that 
this catalytic effect has not been very large.** 

On the other hand, the non-compliance with the IMF performance 
clauses and its refusal to release resources lead to a halt in lending from 
commercial banks. This is exactly what happened with Brazil from May 
1983 up to the end of the first quarter of 1984. 

d) An ’unrealistic’ adjustment programme 

It seems to be clear that the Brazilian Agreement with the IMF 
involved an ‘unrealistic’ adjustment programme in the present context 
of the Brazilian and the world economy. The significant changes in the 


“ The Economist (London) 9 July 1983, p 79. 

” World Financial Markets (New York) June 1983. Table 3. p 5. 

■ Sec the International Currency Review (London) 15(2) 1983, Table 4. 

** In 61 per cent of the IMF programmes during the period 1969-78, foreign lending failed in 
reaching the amounts projected; see Beveridge and Kelly, op cii. Table 3, p 227. See also 1' 
Killick, ‘The impact of Fund-stabilisation programmes' in The Quest for Economic Stabilisation. 
Vie IMF and Oit Third World, T KilUck (cd). London; Heinemann, 1984, pp 227-69. 
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major performance clauses found in the ‘Amendment’ of February, 
compared with the original targets in the ‘Letter of Intent’ of January 
are an evident indicator of the unrealistic nature of the IMF-supported 
stabilisation programme for Brazil. Thus, for instance, there occurred a 
change in the target for the public sector borrowing requirement from 
Cr$7 trillion to Cr$8.3 trillion, for the ceiling of net domestic credit of 
monetary authorities from Cr$5.8 trillion to Cr$8.3 trillion, and for the 
inflation rate from 78 per cent to 100 per cent. The new targets and 
forecasts, however, were still quite unrealistic, and this was reflected in 
the absolute failure of the Brazilian Government to meet the targets set 
by the IMF for the first quarter of 1983. The public sector borrowing 
requirement was Cr$4 trillion against a target of Cr$2.8 trillion; that is, 
the actual value was higher than the target by 43 per cent, whereas the 
forecast for the annual inflation was 90 per cent and the trend in the 
beginning of the second quarter already indicatd annual rates higher 
than 120 per cent. 

As far as the current public deficit is concerned, the ‘unrealistic’ 
target was due to the useof a projected inflation rate of 100 per cent in a 
situation of an upward trend, which indicated a much higher rate.®® Thus 
the error of the IMF in not taking into account the fact that prices are 
‘sticky’ in the short run due to expectation—which in the Brazilian case 
showed an evident upward trend in the beginning of 1983—would 
imply that if Brazil had met the target, there would have been a dramatic 
contraction of the public expenditure in real terms, this only being 
possible with a much deeper recession than that originally implied by 
the programme (a reduction in the real per capita GDP of approxi¬ 
mately 6 per cent in 1983). 

Finally, it should be said that the fiscal deficit did feed upon itself 
through the maxi-devaluation of the cruzeiro and the interest com¬ 
ponent of public expenditure insofar as Treasury bonds in Brazil are 
linked either to the inflation rate or the exchange rate. Indeed, the IMF 


By iliCL’iidof July the annual innaium rate (general price index) was 142.6 per cent. By that time, 
Mr J Chaccl, a ijireclnr of the Funda^ao Getulio Vargas, the institution responsible for the 
calculation of price index in Rio de Janeiro, was estimating an annual inflation rate between 16(1 
per cent and 18(1 per cent in 198.1 (Jornal do Brasil, 5 August 1983). It is also worthwhile 
remarking that projections carried out at the beginning of 1983 with the macnieconomic model 
of the Ponlificai Catholic University of Rio dc Janeiro showed an inflation rate higher than 15(1 
per cent in 1983; see B L Bacha, 'The IMF and the prospects for adjustment in Brazil' in 
Brospeas for Adjustment in Argentina, Brazil and Mexico Responding to the Debt Crisis, J 
Williamson (ed), Wa.shington DC; Institute for International Economics, 1983, Table 2.1. 
Finally, the inflation rate in 1983 was 211.8 per cent according to the FundacSo Getulio Vargas, 
Conjuntura Econdmka, February 1984, pp 8-10. 
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seems to have repeated the same error it incurred in the past when 
‘there was a disturbing trend over the ten-year period 1969-78 toward a 
progressive increase in the proportion of the programmes in which 
expenditures exceeded projections’.*' The International Monetary 
Fund seems not to have learned from the experience that indicated ‘the 
need for programme projections to be totally realistic about the 
technical capacity to control expenditures and the likely rate of 
inflation’.** 


Conclusions 

External loans and financing have traditionally been the most important 
source of capital resources for Brazil, and since the end of the 1960s 
they have accounted for approximately 80 per cent of the total supply of 
foreign capital. During the period of the Brazilian ‘miracle’ (1968-73), 
the very high rates of growth of the economy were accompanied by an 
increase in external debt. However, insofar as there was no foreign 
exchange gap or real resources gap, financial flows were predominantly 
used to increase foreign reserves. Thus, the external indebtedness was 
mainly determined by a certain incapacity of the domestic financial 
intermediation and by a passive government policy which, by choosing 
the line of least resistance, allowed a growing debt accumulation based 
on an elastic supply of financial resources from the Eurodollar market .** 
After the first round of external shocks (1974-9), the very high 
growth of the external debt was accompanied by a higher variability in 
the economic growth rates. Although the average economic growth rate 
of the period was similar to the one historically found in Brazil after 
World War II, there is a deceleration in the capital formation after 
1976. The increasing debt in the period was mostly determined by a 
deterioration in the terras of trade led by the increase in oil prices. The 
adjustment policy was centred on an import-substituting strategy, 
supported by export expansion, and a significant inflow of foreign 
financial resources. The objective was to keep the economy growing 
and, at the same time, to carry out structural changes (mainly related to 
import substitution in capital goods, intermediate products and energy), 
so that external borrowing was used to spread out the adjustment 


Beveridge and Kelly, op cii, p 213. 

"iWd,p213. 

“ J E C Pereira, Financiamento Externa e Cresdmento Econamico no Brasil: 1966-1973 , Rio de 
Janeiro; IPEAyiNPES, 1974. 
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process, 'fhis strategy also followed the line of least resistance insofar as 
it drove the economy into the natural path of the process of industrial¬ 
isation in Brazil (eg, import substitution in capital goods). It benefited 
from the favourable conditions in the international financial markets, 
and it avoided the costs of either an immediate contraction of economic 
activity or the carrying out of structural changes, which could not be in 
accordance with the model of development of the late 1960s and early 
1970s. 

Nevertheless, it is worth emphasising that the basic issue in the period 
1974-9 was not one of coherence of policy or tardiness of the 
adjustment (for no other reason than that already at the beginning of 
1974, the Government was implementing the new strategy). The basic 
issue was that the strategy backfired insofar as its aim was to reduce the 
external vulnerability of the Brazilian eainomy; however, this vulnera¬ 
bility was increased due mainly to the growing importance of the 
floating-interest debt. In addition, the strategy should be criticised on 
the grounds that it allowed a certain misallocation of foreign exchange 
in relation to huge government projects, mainly in non-tradeables. As a 
matter of fact, the government strategy could have been implemented in 
a more efficient way; nevertheless, it should be emphasised that by that 
time the Government had only two alternatives: either to carry out 
additional structural changes (which could be in contradiction with the 
process of development in the recent past), or to implement a short-run 
stabilisation programme in order to adjust the economy to the new set 
1)1 relative prices. The former would be impossible insofar as it required 
changes in the power structure of the society. The latter is hardly 
acceptable by technocrats formed in the tradition of 'developmental- 
ism’ and the military who dreamt of the project ‘Brazil as a great 
power’. 

The second oil shock and the increase in interest rates at the end of 
the 1970s inaugurated a new phase in Brazil. The balancc-of-paymenls 
disequilibrium in general, and the debt burden in particular, became the 
major determinants of the economic policy and performance in Brazil, 
and led to the deepest recession in the recorded economic history of the 
country. 

As far as the Government’s response to the balance-of-payments 
disequilibrium is concerned, after the failure of the economic policy 
experiments between 1979 and the third quarter of 1980, the Govern¬ 
ment began to carry out a whole set of expenditure-reducing and 
expenditure-switching policies. However, the austerity measures during 
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1981-4 not only reduced significantly the standard of living of a great 
majority of the Brazilian population, but they also increased further the 
external vulnerability of the Brazilian economy. 

The external debt crisis in late-1982 led the Brazilian Government to 
look for emergency loans from the US Treasury, the Bank for 
International Settlements and private international banks.** And, in 
January 1983, the Brazilian Government submitted a ‘Letter of Intent’ 
to the IMF, which was altered in late February by an amendment on 
account of the maxi-devaluation of the Brazilian currency. Indeed, in 
1983, there was a total of four Agreements between the Brazilian 
Government and the IMF: January, February, September and 
November; and in 1984 there were two Agreements: March and 
September. 

The Brazilian Agreements were ‘typical’ Fund programmes insofar as 
the central elements in the stabilisation programmes were a substantial 
reduction in the public sector borrowing requirements and a ceiling on 
the domestic credit of the monetary authorities. As regards economic 
policies, the Fund-supported programmes for Brazil have been ‘typical’ 
- insofar as emphasis is given to expenditure-reducing macroeconomic 
measures, mostly of a monetary and fiscal nature. Nevertheless, they 
have also involved expenditure-switching macroeconomic measures, 
mainly through the exchange rate policy and the price and income 
policies. 

During 1983, the Brazilian Government was not able to meet the 
targets of the IMF Agreements, largely due to the fact that the 
Agreements involved unrealistic performance clauses, mainly related to 
the borrowing requirements of the public sector and the inflation rate. 
This failure led to the suspension of commercial banks’ credit and, 
' therefore, to the accumulation of interest arrears, as well as damaging 
the credibility of the IMF and the Brazilian Government. 

It has to be noted in this connection that as far as the role of the IMF in 
Brazil is concerned, one could say that this may not be the usual kind of 
country with which the Fund usually deals. The country has a large and 
complex economic structure, with the public sector spreading over the 
whole economy and, so far, the Government has had problems 
integrating the monetary and fiscal budget with the public enterprises 
budget. Therefore, the definition of fiscal performance clauses seems to 

** For an analysis of the debt reschedulings and IMF Agreements of Brazil in comparison with 

Mexico, see R Goncalves, ‘Brazil and Mexico; the IMF Stabilization Programmes and Bank's 

Rescheduling’, Economia Iniernazionale 37(1/2) 1984, pp 76-93. 
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bring about a major technical problem as well as a political one.** In 
addition, the undue haste in the preparation of the Brazilian Agreement 
was not in accordance with the complexity of the country’s problems 
and, therefore, unrealistic performance clauses and targets were 
agreed. The IMF and the Brazilian Government also underestimated 
the effect of changing expectations on international capital flows, which 
led to a deterioration of market confidence with Brazil’s capacity to pay 
its external debt. These facts may suggest that the IMF is not prepared 
to deal with a complex case such as the Brazilian one. 

It may also be said that the IMF was not prepared from a political 
point of view to deal with the Brazilian case. According to the survey 
carried out by IMF analysts, ‘the impressions gained in reviewing the 
data indicate that a fiscal programme, no matter how carefully and 
intelligently constructed, will not have its intended effects if it does not 
have adequate political support’.*® In the specific case of Brazil, care 
should be taken regarding the present political momentum inasmuch as 
the November 1982 elections represented a benchmark in the process 
of democratisation of Brazil, when opposition politicians became 
governors of the most important economic and political centres in the 
country and the lack of political support for the IMF programme seems 
to be widespread in Brazil. 

Following the signature of the fourth Agreement in November 1983, 
an IMF-hacked financial package was agreed between the Brazilian 
Government, commercial banks, and international financial institu¬ 
tions. However, it was again the unrealistic character of the IMF 
programme that led the Brazilian Government in February 1984 to 
request a waiver on the performance clauses of the November 1983 
Agreement due to the failure in meeting the targets, and at the same 
time it was preparing a fifth ‘Letter of Intent’, [neither of) which lasted 
for long.*’ Finally, on 28 September 1984, the Brazilian Government 
signed its sixth Agreement with the IMF. With an external interest bill 
of approximately L)S$11 billion in 1984 and international interest rates 
which show no sign of any downward movement in the near future, the 
external payments position of the Brazilian economy is on a knife-edge; 


'''' Perhaps, as an example, it is worthwhile pointing out that between January (‘Letter of Intent’) 
and I'cbruury ('Amendment') there occurred a 'review' of data which indicated that in 1982 the 
public sector borrowing requirement/ODP ratio had been 16.9 percent and nut 13.8 percent as 
h.id been mentioned in the 'laittcr of Intent'. 

"• Beveridge and Kelly, op cit, p 206. 

" Banco Central do Brasil, Brazil t.conomk Program, Internal and Fjtternal Adjustment, Brasilia; 
Bueeii, 1984. 
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I, by the end of 1984 Brazil will have started another round of 
negotiations of its external debt, whereas measures of import liberalisa¬ 
tion are followed by signs that exports are slackening. 

It should also be noted that at the beginning of the second quarter of 
1984, the Government was facing the greatest political mobilisation in 
the history of Brazil; this was related to the presidential succession, and 
at the same time, the political, social and economic crisis was deepening. 
In connection with debt, it should be stressed that since the beginning of 
'f- 1983, the Government has been carrying out an IMF-supported 
austerity programme; however, so far, the consequences do not .seem to 
be significantly different from those of the voluntary stabilisation 
programme of the period from the third quarter of 1980 up to the end of 
1982. By the third quarter of 1984, the Brazilian economy completed its 
fourth year of a strong recessive movement associated with an ac¬ 
celerating inflationary process and an increasing external vulnerability. 

In the context of a socio-political crisis and ongoing negotiations 
between the Brazilian Government, the IMF, and the commercial 
banks, the performance of the Brazilian economy in 1983 was 
characterised by a significant drop in output, employment, investment, 
and a sharp rise in the inflation rate. The expenditure-reducing policies 
were intensified, while inflation accelerated following the maxi¬ 
devaluation of the cruzeiro at the beginning of the year, the increases in 
the prices of public services and in taxes and the reduction of subsidies 
(all of which were brought about by the IMF Agreements), the 
problems in the supply of agricultural products, and the deterioration in 
expectations. By the end of 1983, the general price index was 212 per 
cent higher than one year earlier. During this same period, the 
wholesale price of food products had increased by 300 per cent. It 
* should also be noted that the acceleration of the inflationary process has 
occurred in the context of a strong contraction of the real liquidity in the 
economy. In 1984, the Brazilian economy maintained the trend of the 
previous years; some preliminary estimates now indicate a reduction in 
per capita GDP of 2.5 per cent, whereas inflation is expected to exceed 
230 per cent.** 

To conclude, it should be pointed out that the strategies adopted by 
the Brazilian Government to deal with a balance-of-payments dis¬ 
equilibrium during the 1970s and early 1980s always followed the line of 
least resistance, implied a greater interaction with the world economy 


’‘ibid, p 64. 
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and its major agents, and maintained or increased the substantial 
internal economic and social disequilibria. If the ultimate aim was to 
make the economy more resistant to external shocks, these strategies 
proved to be inappropriate. The question which has been posed to the 
decisionmakers at the critical times has been ‘To grow or not to grow?’. 
However, the most important issue to be emphasised is not one of 
implementation but one of definition. In this sense, the appropriate 
question to be posed is ‘What significant structural changes should be 
made not only to make the Brazilian economy more resistant to external 
shocks but also to reduce the internal social and economic disequilib¬ 
ria?’®® In other words, the major issue is not one of magnitude of the 
growth rate but one of the direction of the development process. 
Nowadays, many Brazilians are convinced that there is no trade-off 
between adjustment and development, and everyone would agree that 
there have been rapid political and economic changes in the recent past; 
however, no one seems to be sure about the direction of the develop¬ 
ment process in the near future. 


Tor an nlternative project iiI haiancc-of-paymenls adjustment in association with a development 
strategy oriented to tackle the internal and external disequilibria in Brazil, see CFurtado, Wo'to 
Rccm/'o/i anti Unemployment. An Examination of the Brazilian Economic Crisis, London: Third 
World Foundation for .Social and Economic Studies, 1984. 
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CRISTOBAL KAY 


The Monetarist Experiment in 
the Chilean Countryside 


This article seeks to explore the main changes in the Chilean rural 
economy and society since the military overthrow of the Allende 
government in 1973. During the governments of Eduardo Frei 
(1964-70) and Salvador Allende (1970-73) a major agrarian reform was 
implemented. For the first time in Chilean history the state supported 
the peasantry by giving them land and by promoting their unionisation. 
Thus, not only were the traditional latifundia (large landed estates) 
under attack but the peasantry at last gained a political voice. 

Since the military overthrow of Allende the scenario has changed 
drastically. The newly acquired economic and political power of the 
peasantry has been greatly weakened as a result of repression, the 
agrarian counter-reform and the monetarist economic policy. Over a 
third of the land which had been expropriated has been returned to its 
former owners but the traditional latifundist system, which had 
vanished with the agrarian reform, has not been recreated. The 
remaining two-thirds of the expropriated land has either been sub¬ 
divided into family farms {parcelas) and transferred to some of the 
former land reform beneficiaries or sold in the open market to 
capitalists. The drastic imposition of the monetarist experiment funda¬ 
mentally altered the dynamics of capital accumulation and the role the 
agrarian economy was called upon to perform in the national economy. 
The agricultural sector, which since the 1930s had largely been 
subservient to the requirements of the import-substitution industrialisa¬ 
tion process through a cheap food policy, has been geared since 1973 to 
the export market while the home market has been neglected. 
Agricultural exports have multiplied several times since 1973 but so too 
have food imports. Regional as well as social differentiation has 
accentuated as a consequence of the new specialisation and changes in 
production pattern. Those farms linked to the export market have 
emerged as modern capitalised farms relying mainly on seasonal wage 
labour often paid on a piece-rate system. This agro-industrial export 
complex is the dominant sector in the countryside today having 
displaced the old latijundia which produced traditional food products 
exclusively for the home market largely on the basis of tenant labour. 
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The peasant farm sector, which has greatly expanded as a result of the 
subdivision of some expropriated estates, is largely locked into produc¬ 
ing foodstuffs for subsistence and/or for the internal market. The 
production of wage goods is unprofitable as prices have fallen because 
of foreign competition and the drop in internal demand as unemploy¬ 
ment has soared and wages have fallen sharply. Thus, while some 
smallholders are increasingly forced to rely on wage employment to 
make ends meet, others have joined the ranks of the proletariat and the 
unemployed. Probably as many as half the land reform beneficiaries 
iparceleros) have had to sell their land as they could not keep up with 
their land payments to the state. Undoubtedly, the peasantry has 
experienced a process of pauperisation as a consequence of the 
monetarist experiment.' 

Thus the Chilean rural sector is acquiring some of the features of an 
agrt>-export economy (although Chile is still mainly a mineral exporting 
country) so typical of many underdeveloped economies. I would argue 
that as a result of this new reality the agrarian question today has a 
different dimension from the pre-agrarian reform period. A major 
problem is food dependency, particularly of wheat, which has increased 
dramatically in recent years. For the parceleros as well as for the 
smallholders {minifundisias) the key issues are the availability of cheap 
credit, technical assistance and better prices for their products. For the 
landless rural worker, the problems arc lack of employment oppor¬ 
tunities, the precariousness and temporary nature of most of the few 
available jobs and the dismally low wage rates. Whether a new agrarian 
reform could solve the agrarian problem in Chile today is an open 
question. There is little doubt, however, that the repressive monetarist 
experiment has to be abandoned if the appalling problems of poverty, 
unemployment and food dependency are to be tackled in contemporary 
Chile. 

The historical origins of the counter-revolution 

To assess the wider significance of the counter-revolution it is necessary 
to refer briefly to the political crisis of the 1920s and the ectmomic crisis 
of the 1930s. The state played a crucial role in the resolution of these 
crises. The present military regime is radically changing the political and 
economic system which evolved from these crises. 

The Chilean economy before the 1930s was typically primary- 

' J t'rispi, ‘El agro chileno dcspu6^ dc 1973; expansidn capitalista y campesinizaddn 
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export-oriented. Nitrate was the main export commodity since the 
1880s contributing over 60 per cent of total foreign exchange earnings 
between 1884 and 1929. By the turn of the century, 92 per cent of the 
industry’s output came from foreign-owned companies, predominantly 
British.* About half of the state’s revenue came from export duties on 
nitrate. Although much of the wealth generated by the mining sector 
went abroad, the landlords’ control over the state allowed them to 
dispose of the remainder of the mining surplus for their own benefit. By 
the 1920s, the nitrate sector entered into decline thereby weakening the 
economic base of the state and diminishing Britain’s economic influ¬ 
ence. Consequently, the oligarchic forms of domination exercised by 
the traditional landlord class through its control over the state apparatus 
and close links with British capital entered into crisis. During the 1930s, 
copper became the main export earner and the large-scale copper mines 
were almost entirely owned by US companies. Thus, new class alliances 
were formed between the emergent industrial bourgeoisie, the middle 
classes and North American capitalists. Sectors of the proletariat 
supported this alliance in so far as it challenged the oligarchic power of 
landlords and Britain’s control over the nitrate mines. A new constitu¬ 
tion came into force in 1925 which expressed the control that these new 
social forces exercised over the state, and the industrial bourgeoisie 
achieved a hegemonic position in the political system of domination 
after the Great Depression of the 1930s. 

By 1930 the rural sector was no longer of primary economic 
importance. It generated only 15 per cent of the gross national product. 
However, it still employed 35 per cent of the labour force, thereby 
enabling landlords to exercise some political influence. As from the late 
1930s, the agricultural sector entered into a structural crisis failing to 
meet the increasing internal demand for agricultural commodities. The 
latifundia-minifundia land tenure system dominated by the large landed 
estates became an obstacle to the modernisation of agriculture. The 
discriminatory government policy towards agriculture, of course, did 
not help to resolve the crisis. Between 1945 and 1964, agricultural and 
livestock production grew at an annual average rate of only 1.8 per cent 
while the population grew at 2.2 per cent per annum. This resulted in a 
negative per capita rate of growth of the agricultural sector. Further¬ 
more, after 1936 the balance of trade in agriculture became negative, ie 
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agricultural imports exceeded exports. The deheit grew steadi 
reaching US$150 million in 1964, which represents about one-fifth 
Chile’s total foreign exchange earnings. 

As from the late 1930s, and with particular vigour after World War 
the state pursued a policy of import-substituting industrialisation. Ti 
state developed a basic infrastructure geared to industrialisatio 
introduced or raised protective tariff barriers for the industrial sectc 
channelled credits to it, subsidised industrial inputs (largely by ma. 
ipulating the foreign exchange rate) and fixed agricultural prices at lo 
levels so as to reduce the wage costs to urban employers. The industri. 
sector became the most dynamic sector of the economy and, togethi 
with the copper export sector, the driving force behind the process c 
capital accumulation. The latter, through its provision of almo: 
three-quarters of the foreign exchange, became the capital goods sectc 
of the economy via imports of machinery and equipment. 

This model of capital accumulation entered into crisis with thi 
exhaustion of the so-callcd ‘easy phase’ of import-substituting indus 
trialisation based on the production of consumer goods. The crisis wa; 
caused mainly by market constraints and foreign exchange limitations 
Various attempts at solving it were made by different governments. The 
technocratic .solution of the conservative government of Jorge Alessan- 
dri (1958-64) failed as did to a lesser degree the reformist attempt ol 
the Christian Democrat government of Eduardo Frei (1964-70). Frei’s 
policy was based on the expansion of the internal market for industrial 
consumer goods by raising the purchasing power of the lower income 
groups via agrarian reform among other measures. Exports were also to 
be promoted via regional integration schemes such as the Andean Pact. 
Also, the state attempted to offer incentives to the North American 
copper mines to expand production while at the same time increasing 
the control over them by forcibly buying part of the shares. Thus, Frei 
.sought to strike a new relationship with foreign capital. Through these 
and other measures the government hoped to solve the market and 
foreign exchange problems which were constraining industrial growth 
and putting into question the whole import-substitution model of 
capital accumulation and even capitalism itself. 

The reformist model relied on a different class alliance, even though 
the industrial bourgeoisie remained hegemonic. The Christian Demo¬ 
crats, as well as incorporating further sectors of the middle class, 
mobilised the peasantry and shanty-town dwellers. The bourgeois 
political system was further democratised by extending political partici- 
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pation for these groups. These sectors as well as the industrial 
proletariat partially benefited from the further expansion of state 
capitalism via the improved social services, education, housing and 
health. However, with the economic stagnation of the last years of the 
Frei government, the state found it increasingly di^icult to meet the 
rising demands of the popular sectors. The reformist measures and 
escalating mobilisation, which the Frei government seemed unable to 
control, split the bourgeoisie. This, together with the increasing 
disillusionment of the newly mobilised masses, resulted in the electoral 
victory of Popular Unity in 1970. 

The aim of the Allende government was to initiate a process of 
transition to socialism. Under Allende the state increased its economic 
power enormously—it became the largest single employer; it generated 
about half of the gross national product; and it financed over four-fifths 
of the total investment in the economy. However, with the presidency, 
Popular Unity had gained control of only part of the state apparatus and 
without control of the armed forces it was impossible to initiate a 
transition to socialism. It is not my intention to enter here into the 
debate about the ‘Chilean road to socialism’, or for that matter about 
‘Eurocommunism’ as a strategy and tactics to power, as this would 
require a separate analysis. Suffice it to mention here, on the one hand, 
that Popular Unity under-estimated the strength of the military and, on 
the other hand, it did not realise that the large-scale expropriations of 
foreign and national monopoly capital and the mass mobilisation of the 
peasantry and urban proletariat by Popular Unity were perceived as a 
sufficient threat by the foreign and national bourgeoisie to support the 
most violent military coup d’etat which has ever taken place in Latin 
America. 

The Frei government had started a process of profound changes in the 
countryside centred on its land reform and unionisation policy. About a 
third of the latifundia were expropriated comprising almost one-fifth 
of Chile’s agricultural land. Only the abandoned or most inefficient 
estates were expropriated and transformed inio asentamientos, a loose 
form of rural cooperatives of peasant households, in which the land and 
capital belonged to CORA—the state land reform corporation—for a 
certain transitional period. About 21,000 peasant families belonged to 
these cooperatives representing roughly 6 per cent of rural workers. 
With new labour legislation, union membership of rural workers 
increased from 2,000 to over 140,000, By the end of the Frei 
government, agricultural production had increased significantly and 
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agricultural imports exceeded exports. The deficit grew steadily, 
reaching US$150 million in 1964, which represents about one-fifth of 
Chile’s total foreign exchange earnings. 

As from the late 1930s, and with particular vigour after World War II, 
the state pursued a policy of import-substituting industrialisation. The 
state developed a basic infrastructure geared to industrialisation, 
introduced or raised protective tariff barriers for the industrial sector, 
channelled credits to it, subsidised industrial inputs (largely by man¬ 
ipulating the foreign exchange rate) and fixed agricultural prices at low 
levels so as to reduce the wage costs to urban employers. The industrial 
sector became the most dynamic sector of the economy and, together 
with the copper export sector, the driving force behind the process of 
capital accumulation. The latter, through its provision of almost 
three-quarters of the foreign exchange, became the capital goods sector 
of the economy via imports of machinery and equipment. 

This model of capital accumulation entered into crisis with the 
exhaustion of the so-called ‘easy phase’ of import-substituting indus¬ 
trialisation based on the production of consumer goods. The crisis was 
caused mainly by market constraints and foreign exchange limitations. 
Various attempts at solving it were made by different governments. The 
technocratic solution of the conservative government of Jorge Alessan- 
dri (1958-64) failed as did to a lesser degree the reformist attempt of 
the Christian Democrat government of Eduardo Frei (1964-70). Frei’s 
policy was based on the expansion of the internal market for industrial 
consumer goods by raising the purchasing power of the lower income 
groups via agrarian reform among other measures. Exports were also to 
be promoted via regional integration schemes such as the Andean Pact. 
Also, the state attempted to offer incentives to the North American 
copper mines to expand production while at the same time increasing 
the control over them by forcibly buying part of the shares. Thus, Frei 
sought to strike a new relationship with foreign capital. Through these 
and other measures the government hoped to solve the market and 
foreign exchange problems which were constraining industrial growth 
and putting into question the whole import-substitution model of 
capital accumulation and even capitalism itself. 

The reformist model relied on a different class alliance, even though 
the industrial bourgeoisie remained hegemonic. The Christian Demo¬ 
crats, as well as incorporating further sectors of the middle class, 
mobilised the peasantry and shanty-town dwellers. The bourgeois 
political system was further democratised by extending political partici- 
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pation for these groups. These sectors as well as the industrial 
proletariat partially benefited from the further expansion of state 
capitalism via the improved social services, education, housing and 
health. However, with the economic stagnation of the last years of the 
Frei government, the state found it increasingly difficult to meet the 
rising demands of the popular sectors. The reformist measures and 
escalating mobilisation, which the Frei government seemed unable to 
control, split the bourgeoisie. This, together with the increasing 
disillusionment of the newly mobilised masses, resulted in the electoral 
victory of Popular Unity in 1970. 

Tlie aim of the Allende government was to initiate a process of 
transition to socialism. Under Allende the state increased its economic 
power enormously—it became the largest single employer; it generated 
about half of the gross national product; and it financed over four-fifths 
of the total investment in the economy. However, with the presidency. 
Popular Unity had gained control of only part of the state apparatus and 
without control of the armed forces it was impossible to initiate a 
transition to socialism. It is not my intention to enter here into the 
debate about the ‘Chilean road to socialism’, or for that matter about 
‘Eurocommunism’ as a strategy and tactics to power, as this would 
require a separate analysis. Suffice it to mention here, on the one hand, 
that Popular Unity under-estimated the strength of the military and, on 
the other hand, it did not realise that the large-scale expropriations of 
foreign and national monopoly capital and the mass mobilisation of the 
peasantry and urban proletariat by Popular Unity were perceived as a 
sufficient threat by the foreign and national bourgeoisie to support the 
most violent military coup d’etat which has ever taken place in Latin 
America. 

The Frei government had started a process of profound changes in the 
countryside centred on its land reform and unionisation policy. About a 
third of the latijundia were expropriated comprising almost one-fifth 
of Chile’s agricultural land. Only the abandoned or most inefficient 
estates were expropriated and transformed inXo asentamientos, a loose 
form of rural cooperatives of peasant households, in which the land and 
capital belonged to CORA—the state land reform corporation—for a 
certain transitional period. About 21,000 peasant families belonged to 
these cooperatives representing roughly 6 per cent of rural workers. 
With new labour legislation, union membership of rural workers 
increased from 2,000 to over 140,000. By the end of the Frei 
government, agricultural production had increased significantly and 
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real wages had doubled. Cheap government credits, facilities for 
importing agricultural machinery and a favourable agricultural price 
policy, a)upled with the threat to large landowners that if they did not 
modernise their estates these would be expropriated, encouraged them 
to subdivide their estates and become efficient commercial farmers. 
During the Allende government the agrarian reform and unionisation 
efforts were intensified. All the remaining estates were expropriated, 
increasing the land controlled by the land reform sector to over 40 per 
cent of the country’s farmland. Production cooperatives were estab¬ 
lished as well as a few state farms. The number of rural workers 
incorporated into this reformed sector greatly increased but still 
constituted only around one-fifth of the total rural labour force. The 
number of rural workers belonging to unions more than doubled further 
increasing their bargaining strength. The quick pace of the reform 
together with the mounting internal and external economic and political 
opposition to the Allende government disrupted agricultural produc¬ 
tion which greatly increased in the first year but stagnated in the second 
and fell sharply in the last year.® 

The militarisation and privatisation of the slate 

In order to re-establish the economic and political dominance of 
international and national private capital, the military had to overthrow 
the bourgeois democratic system and violently repress the revolu¬ 
tionary sectors of the working class and its political representatives. The 
formal bourgeois democracy set out in the Constitution of 1925 allowed 
the increasing political participation of the popular sectors, despite 
occasional setbacks, until the Popular Unity government was replaced 
by the dictatorship of the upper bourgeoisie (ie the wealthy capitalist 
class). A new authoritarian and militarised state has emerged from the 
coup (t’cfal and a new constitution came into force. 

I’he repressive violence of this new type of state facilitated the return 
of almost all the means of production which had been expropriated 
under the Popular Unity government to private capital. The exception is 
the major copper mines. 'Fhe military government further transferred to 
private capital many state enterprises which had been created before 
Popular Unity, thereby strengthening the economic base of the upper 
bourgeoisie. I'he new authoritarian state which is being developed by 
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the military regime reduces the economic power of the state while at the 
same time increasing its repressive power. 

The economic model which inspires the military government is, 
according to them, the social market economy. This is a misnomer as 
their policies have little in common with West Germany’s post-war 
Sozialmarktwirtschaft . A more appropriate term might be neo-liberal or 
‘repressive monetarism’.^ The military junta pin their hopes on this 
model for finding a way out of the crisis of the import-substituting- 
industrialisation model of capital accumulation. Furthermore, they 
expect it will lead to an ‘economic miracle’ and to sustained high rates of 
economic growth. The intellectual origins of this model can be found in 
what has been termed the Chicago school of economic though whose 
main representative is Milton Friedman. 

Stating it succinctly, the military government’s monetarist ideology 
assumes that high rates of capital accumulation and growth are 
achieved by reducing the role of the state to a minimum. This means that 
the state should exercise purely administrative and fiscal functions and 
transfer all productive and social welfare functions to the private sector. 
Private competitive capitalism should be encouraged by removing all 
barriers to the free flow of capital and goods, and other obstacles to a 
‘free’ market economy such as trade union power. The market 
mechanism, as the most efficient allocator of resources, should be freed 
from the distortions which are introduced in it by monopolies, trade 
unions, the government, tarriff barriers, and so on. 

The junta is restructuring the economy so as to link it more closely to 
the world capitalist system. For this purpose, it has given all possible 
facilities to foreign capital and progressively reduced protective tariff 
barriers. Price controls have been abolished so that internal prices 
mirror international prices. Most state subsidies, particularly those 
which favour the consumer, have been removed. Meanwhile, the upper 
bourgeoisie has received huge amounts of capital via the sale of state 
enterprises at undervalued prices. The government argues that in order 
to increase efficiency it is necessary to reallocate the productive 
resources to those economic activities which have comparative advan¬ 
tages in relation to the international market. Consequently, some 
industries have gone bankrupt while a few agro-industrial and other 
agricultural exports have expanded. As a result of the restructuring of 
capital under this new scheme of international division of labour, 

* C Fortin, ‘The failure of repressive monetarism: Chile, 1973-83', Third World Quarterly 6(2) 
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oligopolistic conglomerates have reappeared, largely under the control 
of financial capital. 

Within the junta’s political and economic model the agricultural 
sector plays a key role as the agrarian upper bourgeoisie (ie the wealthy 
upper-class landowners) constitute an important base of political 
support and the agricultural sector is seen to possess great comparative 
advantages enabling it to become one of the most dynamic sec¬ 
tors—particularly in exports. Thus, the policymakers promised that an 
agricultural miracle would take place, principally because they are 
certain that rural entrepreneurs will be able to respond to ‘the challenge 
facing agricultural producers today [which] is to produce efficiently to 
conquer world markets'.^ This is indeed a challenge as agricultural 
exports have been negligible since the 1930s. Thus, the military 
government expected resources to be partially reallocated to the rural 
sector and in particular to export products. 

'Ilie repression in the countryside 

The peasant movement which developed with phenomenal speed 
during the Christian Democrat and Popular Unity governments 
through the state’s encouragement and support of the parties in power 
was suddenly brought to a halt by the coup and has since been 
disarticulated and rendered ineffective by the various repressive 
measures of the military junta. Some peasant leaders have been shot, 
while many more have been persecuted and imprisoned. 

Rural unions were not declared illegal but they have been reduced to 
impotence. First, because their links with left-wing parties were broken, 
as these were declared illegal, and to a certain extent with the Christian 
Democrat party which has been put into recess. Second, most of the 
leadership was decimated. Third, all previous government support was 
withdrawn and any attempt to exercise genuine trade union activities 
has been suppressed. Fourth, they have been subjected to various 
restrictions: denial of the right to strike, to elect their leadership 
democratically and to present wage or other claims to their employers. 
Also, unions have great difficulties in organising meetings, let alone 
freely discussing matters of common concern. They have to seek 
permission from the respective provincial military authority for their 
meetings and have to submit the agenda for censorship as well. Fifth, 
union funds have been severely curtailed. A slight relaxation in the 

‘ Latin American Report J: 50. p 255, 23 December 1977 (speech by R Kelly cited in above 
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curtailment of trade union activity has taken place with the promulga¬ 
tion of a set of new labour laws referred to as the/’/an Laboral (Labour 
Plan). 

The Church is, in practice, the only organisation able to protect even 
to a minor extent some of the rights of the peasantry. In a predominantly 
Catholic country where the military government professes to be 
profoundly Qiristian, the junta has not found it possible to silence the 
voice of the Catholic Church. Thus, the Church through the Vicarla de 
Solidaridad has in some instances been able to provide legal, financial 
and moral support to persecuted peasant leaders, dismissed rural 
labourers and some peasant organisations. 

The agrarian counter-reform 

The junta’s policy towards the reformed sector has been twofold. Part of 
the reformed sector has been returned to former owners; the remainder 
has been subdivided and sold as private family farms. The policy of 
devolution of land and capital to former landlords—or, putting it more 
accurately, the expropriation of the reformed sector—together with the 
policy of dividing up the remainder of the reformed sector into small 
private plots has been part and parcel of the repressive monetarist 
economic policy. By expropriating part of the reformed sector and 
expelling the most active and politicised peasants from it, the economic 
base and political ability of the peasantry have been greatly curtailed. At 
the same time, the landlords’ economic and political power has been 
enormously enhanced. The splitting up of the reformed sector (the 
majority of which was constituted by producer cooperatives) and its 
total privatisation demonstrates one of the principles of the neo-liberal 
model, ie to develop the market in land, although it is far from being 
perfectly competitive. However, the junta proclaims that this policy will 
enhance market competition in land and those farmers who are 
inefficient will go bankrupt and thus be obliged to sell their land to more 
efficient farmers. Privatisation means economic doom for some peas¬ 
ants and the possibility of reconcentration of land for some landlords. 
The dividing up of the reformed sector into smallholdings also entails 
the fragmentation of the reformed peasantry, thereby weakening their 
political power. 

The military government started to reverse the expropriations and 
restore, totally or partially, most of the expropriated latifundia to 
their former owners immediately after the coup. By mid-1974, less than 
one year after the coup, the government had already returned—totally 
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or partially—about one-half of the expropriated farms. In the end, 
two-thirds of the expropriated estates were returned (see Table 1). 
However, in almost 60 per cent of the cases only part of the 
expropriated farm was returned. This means that the restoration of 
farms generally took the form of granting reservfl.T (reserves); in certain 
circumstances, expropriated landlords were allowed to keep part of 
their former estates. During the Popular Unity period, very If^reservas 
had been granted to landlords. Although the size of the reserve—which 
could be up to 80 basic irrigated hectares—was to be decided according 
to certain technical criteria, in practice it was the result of a bargaining 
process between the landlord and the state land reform corporation 
(CORA). (The basic irrigated hectare (bih) is the standard hectare* 
expressing very high quality land. On average, the phy.sical hectares of 
expropriated farms were twelve times the number of standard hec¬ 
tares.) Furthermore, during the Popular Unity period the few reservas 
which were granted were well below the maximum of 80 bih. The 
military government, by using different political criteria, concluded that 
almost all landlords had the right to a reserve or, if they already had one, 
to a larger area. Moreover, landlords were allowed to choose the 
location of their reserve and undoubtedly took the heart of the former 
estate where most of the infrastructure was located together with the 
best land. As can be seen from Table 1 the average size of partially 
returned farms is .50.5 bih. If we consider that some of the land was 
given back to landlords who already had a small reserve then it is likely 
that the total average size of those farms will now be nearer to 80 bih. 

Those estates which the junta completely restituted were the smaller 
ones as indicated by their average size of 86.5 bih. Generally, farms 
below 80 bih were not liable to expropriation, but during the last year of 
the Popular Unity government farms between 40 and 80 bih were being 
expropriated as a result of peasant pressure. I suspect that it is largely 
these farms which the junta returned in their entirety, especially if we 
consider that the average size of all expropriated farms was 154.2 bih 
(see Table 1). 

As a consequence of restricting the handing back of land to reservas 
and smaller estates, only 28.1 per cent of expropriated land has been 
returned to its former owners (see Table 1). However, in terms of 
capital such as buildings, machinery, tree plantations and livestock 
restored to them, or bought at low prices, the landlords received much 
more than in terms of land. Thus, much of the economic power of 
expropriated landlords has been restored despite having obtained only 
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28.1 per cent of their former land. Of course, it is necessary to add to this 
figure the reserves they had retained before the coup, the land they 
might have purchased from the state and iheparceleros (see below). 

It was only after the government had almost completed the partial 
restitution that it gradually started to splinter the remainder of the 
reformed sector into parcelas or—as they are technically referred 
to—unidades agricolas familiares (agricultural family units). By the end 
of 1974, almost 3,000 expropriated estates accounting for nearly 20 
per cent of the expropriated land in bih had been partially or totally 
restored. At the same time, only 5,066 family units had been sold to 
peasants out of a total of 75,872 peasants belonging to the reformed 
sector. At first the government promised that it would distribute 90,000 
parcelas to peasants over a period of 5 years starting in 1974. But as the 
sales oiparcelas proceeded at a much slower pace than the government 
had planned, it later reduced the target to 60,000 and promised that it 
would be completed by 1977. This reduced goal already meant that over 
15,000 families would not gain proprietorship and would probably be 
expelled from the reformed sector. 

Progress of parcclisation continued to be slow and behind schedule. 
At the beginning of 1977, government officials further reduced the 
number of parcelas to be sold to 45,000. The process of parcelisation 
was only completed in 1979, by which date 36,673 family units had been 
formed with an average size of 10.1 bih (see Table 1). This means that 
from the total land which had been expropriated until the end of the 
Popular Unity period only 52.4 per cent has been retained by the former 
reformed sector, which of course has now almost completely been 
dissolved through privatisation. Although, in 1979. 10.7 percent of the 
reformed sector’s land still remained as cooperatives, in recent years 
most of these cooperatives have been subdivided. The remainder of the 
former reformed sector’s land (19.6 per cent) has either been sold by 
tender to capitalists in private ownership (8.9 per cent) or been 
transferred to the National Forestry Commission and other state 
agencies (10.7 per cent) (see Table 1). 

If we consider that about 10 per cent of assignees were not former 
members of the reformed sector and are non-peasants, then about half 
of the former land reform beneficiaries have in the end been excluded 
from the reformed sector. These non-peasant purchasers of reformed 
land are former high-ranking administrative personnel, agricultural 
professionals and technicians, merchants and even state employees who 
were dealing with the rural sector. Foremost amongst those peasants 
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Table 1: The Redistribution Land of the Reformed Sector, 
(September 1973-ApriI 1979) 


Land area 


Farm category 

Number 
of farms 

Average size 
(in bib)* 

(in bih)* 
Percentage 

Total of reformed sector 

(September 1973) 

5,809 

1.54.2 

100.0 

Total of returned farms 

3.809 

66.0 

28.1 

fully returned farms 

(1.638) 

(86.5) 

(15.8) 

partially returned farms 

(2.171) 

(50.5) 

(12.3) 

A.s.signment of family units 

(pari'f'lai) 

36,673 

10.1 

41.5 

Garden plots (xirios) 

6.185 

0.27 

0.2 

Sold by tender 

1,587 

50.1 

8.9 

State owned 

1.155 

83.0 

10.7 

Retained by reformed 

sector as cooperatives 

265 

361.8 

10.7 


* bih: basic irri^iulcd hectare, ic land of different quality is expressed in a unit of 
homogenous quality. 

Sourcf: J Garrido, ‘LI sector agrfcola’, Comemarios nohre la Simacidn Econdmlca: 
/'rimer Semesire 197'/, Santiago: Departamento de Hconomia, Universidad de 
Chile, l<179, p 179, 

who have been excluded from the parcelisation are all those who had 
participated in seizures of estates. Left-wing leaders in particular were 
expelled from the reformed sector, and were often left unemployed, 
destitute and homeless. Some of the peasants who have not been able to 
purchase a parcela have found employment on them, especially when 
they arc single and/or a relative of the peasant who acquired a family 
unit, or on the restituted farms. Many are unemployed or only casually 
employed. 

As pan eleros have to pay for the land and as some did not have 
sufficient agricultural equipment, implements and capital for purchas¬ 
ing seeds, fertilisers, etc to make the farm viable, by 1978 over a third 
have had to sell or lease their family units either totally or partially. As a 
consequence of this partial or total proletarianisation of a significant 
proportion of iht parceleros —which shows every sign of continuing in 
the future because of the unequal patterns of capital accumulation 
under the monetarist model—the final number of expelled former 
members of the reformed sector is being increased even further. It is 
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estimated that by 1980 over half oiparceleros would have transferred 
totally or partially their plots * Over half of the parcelas are bought or 
leased by medium or large farmers and about one-quarter by merchants.’ 
Thus, many parceleros have become wage labourers or sharecroppers 
on their farms. 

A new agrarian structure is thus emerging as a result of the 
counter-reform and the process of capitalist socio-economic differentia¬ 
tion. However, the traditional latifundia have not been reconstituted 
(see Table 2). By 1977, private farms above 80 bih only owned slightly 
more than one-tenth of the land they owned in 1965, ie 6.1 per cent 
instead of 55.3 per cent of the country's land respectively. It is possible, 
however, that this farm sector might grow again in the future as land 
concentration takes place, but it is highly unlikely to reach previous 
proportions. What is more significant is that its character will be 
different from the traditional lalijundia as the production pattern, 
labour structure and technology will have changed substantially. 

Another interesting aspect of the emerging land tenure structure is 
the predominance once again of the capitalist farm group largely 
located in the 40-80 bih farm sector. Before the agrarian reform this 
group possessed only 12.8 per cent of the country’s land, but they 
became the dominant farm sector as a result of Frei’s agrarian reform, 
controlling 33.8 per cent of the land in 1970. During the Popular Unity 
period, some were expropriated because they had resulted from the 
fictitious subdivisions of the estates above 80 bih by landlords who 
sought to avoid expropriation. Thus, in 1973 they comprised only 25 
per cent of the land but with the counter-reform they have re-emerged 
as the dominant farm sector with 30.1 per cent of the land (see Table 2). 
This sector has increased further in size since 1977 as much of the 
remainder of the reformed and state farm sector has been sold off to 
private purchasers located in this sector as well as in the over-80 bih 
farm sector. 

The other farm sector which has greatly developed is the 5 to 20 bih 
sector, this being a consequence of the parcelisation process. In 1973 it 
comprised 13.1 per cent of the country’s land and by 1977 this had more 
than doubled (see Table 2). However, this largely commercial family 
farm sector is changing rapidly due to the crisis of \heparceleros. Some 

* L E Ccreceda and F Dahsc, Dos Decadas de CamMos en el Agro Chileno, Santiago; InMiiuto de 

Sodologla de la Pontifida Universidad Catdiica de Chile, 1980, p 114. 

’ Instituto dc Capadtaddn c investigaddn en Reforma Agraria, Andtisis de la Situacidn de los 

Asignaiarim de Tierras a Junio de 197S, Santiago; ICIRA, 1979. 
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parcelas are being subdivided into small farms engrossing the minifun- 
dio (smallholder subsistence) sector of less that 5 bih. Others are being 
bought by the larger farm sectors. The land market is becoming more 
flexible as the junta has removed legal obstacles and broken up the 
reformed sector. For example, the legal constraint against the subdivi¬ 
sion of large farms and the selling and renting of parcelas has been 
discarded. Properties can also be extended beyond 80 bih without fear 
of expropriation. Unfortunately, the parceleros constitute the most 
active sellers of land at the moment. 

What has happened to the promised ^agrarian miracle’? 

Another aspect of the Chilean monetarist model has been the dismantl¬ 
ing of state enterprises and agencies. There were many state agencies 
which supported the agricultural sector, particularly since the 1950s. 
During the Allende government, these mainly benefited the reformed 
sector and the price policy tended to subsidise both producers and 
consumers—but especially the latter—thereby greatly contributing to 
the increasing government budget deficit. Almost all the state-owned 
agro-industrial enterprises (well over sixty) have been sold at low prices 
to the upper bourgeoisie. Only a fraction (under six) have been sold to 
peasant cooperatives. The chain of slaughterhouses and cold storage 
plants has also been transferred to powerful financial groups. The state 
enterprise SEAM (Servicio de Equipos Agricolas Mecanizados) which 
rented farm machinery at subsidised tariffs has sold most of its stock. 
The state marketing agency ECA (Empresa Comercializadora 
Agricola) has sold most of its chain of storage plants and fleet of 
transport vehicles. The state firm which commercialised and exported 
the produce of the reformed sector has been sold to a business group 
belonging to the agrarian upper bourgeoisie. Finally, the fertiliser and 
seed state marketing enterprises have been sold as well to private 
business. The personnel of government agencies dealing directly with 
the agrarian sector has been cut by well over half its 1973 level. Part of 
this personnel provided technical assistance to smallholders and the 
reformed sector during the agrarian reform period. In 1980, CORA 
(the state land reform corporation) ceased to exist and its staff was 
disbanded. 

The state has also diminished its economic intervention in other areas 
of the rural sector. The junta has abolished the system of price controls 
and subsidies which existed for most agricultural and livestock products. 
It has removed or reduced protective tariff barriers and special taxes on 
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reformed sector, theparfe/emv lost access to the infrastructure, machin¬ 
ery and equipment of the former cooperatives. Before the coup the 
government financed all production costs and was not always able to 
recoup loans. The reformed sector received subsidised and abundant 
credits but also technical advice, cheap seeds, fertilisers and pesticides. 
Agricultural machinery and implements were also provided either 
through heavily subsidised sales on credit or through cheap rentals. The 
sudden replacement of the state supportive system by the free 
international and national market system has proved too much of a 
strain for manyparce/emi and peasant farmers. 

As a result of the crisis and of the persistent protests by the rural 
bourgeoisie, policymakers have become aware of some of the negative 
effects of the monetarist model but think that by modifying some 
aspects the crisis can be overcome. Hence, the government started to 
intervene again more actively in the market system for such key 
agricultural products as wheat, sugar beet, maize and edible oil seed. 
Protective tariff barriers were increased again, although they remain 
below the pre-197.3 years. Some subsidised credit lines for particular 
crops were reopened by the state bank as well as some poderes 
fonipradores (market intervention by purchase of crops at certain 
minimum support prices). Also, part of the subsidy to some fertilisers 
was restored. It is hoped that these measures will reactivate the 
food-producing sector for the internal market. 

The agrarian crisis is particularly a crisis of the fw)d-producing sector 
and of the peasant farm sector as they arc locked into the domestic 
market. But the story is different for agricultural exports whose rise has 
been spectacular and which is the only success the government can claim 
for agriculture. But, as can be seen from Table 4, agricultural imports 
have also multiplied though less than exports. During two years there 
was even a surplus in agriculture’s foreign trade account, which 
although small, has been unheard of since the 1930s. 

However, this rapid expansion of farm exports has not given the 
impetus for sustained and high growth rates in agriculture. The shift 
from low profit-earning products generally geared towards the internal 
market to high-earning profit export products has not resulted in an 
agrarian miracle. It is noteworthy that right from the beginning the 
government has heavily subsidised forestry plantation even though the 
country has comparative advantages in it. Fruit, wood and their 
by-products have the greatest export potential. Despite the many-fold 
multiplication of farm exports since 1973, they still account for only 
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Table 4: Agricultural Exports and Imports 1970-80 
(millions of nominal $US) 


Year 

1970 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Exportii 

37 

189 

262 

m 


526 

695 

950 

Imports 

178 

591 

336 



531 

614 

1,104 

Defldt (-) or 
surplus (+) 

-141 

-402 

-74 

-60 

+32 

-5 

+ 81 

-154 


Sources: Calculations made by author using data presented in Comemarios sohre la Simaciiin 
Econdmica, Santiago: Departatnento de Economfa, Universidad de Chile (various 
half-yearly issues) 1974 to 1980, and J Franco Mesa, ‘Mil millones de ddlares en 
alimentos’, Afrruaye No. 298, 1981, p 186. 


about one-fifth of the sector’s total production, contribute less than ten 
per cent to export earnings and constitute less than two per cent of the 
gross national product. For agricultural exports to continue to expand 
and contribute more to foreign exchange earnings, fanners would have 
to continue to shift production from wheat and livestock, which have 
been the two key farm products since colonial times, to forestry and fruit 
plantations. This is a long-term process which requires access to 
large-scale investment funds. Only financially powerful farmers and 
business groups would be able to embark on such a project. Smallhol¬ 
ders and parceieros, who constitute the overwhelming majority of 
producers, would be unable to participate in such a scheme. Nor would 
it be possible for other farmers. Such a switch would not be advisable 
from the national point of view as the country would become almost 
completely dependent on food imports of wheat, milk and meat. Given 
current international prices, Chile is not competitive in these products 
(particularly if the subsidised farm surpluses of the EEC and the US are 
considered), and if all tariff barriers, import taxes and price supports for 
these products were removed they would only be produced by peasant 
fanners—if at all. 

Far from increasing, as intended by the junta’s development pro¬ 
gramme, the peasantry’s standard of living has fallen drastically. The 
standard of living of rural workers has fallen due to both increasing 
unemployment and reduction in real wages. It is estimated that the 
latter have fallen by half between 1970 and 1979.* No reliable evidence 
is available on the level of rural unemployment but it has certainly 


" Cereceda and Dahse, op cii, p 1S4. 
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increased substantially. Estimates vary from 20 per cent to as high as 50 
per cent. Also, rural labour today is employed less on a permanent basis 
and increasingly on a temporary basis. It could be argued that a low- 
wage economy is crucial for and inherent in the dependent neo-liberal 
market economy model so as to be able to compete internationally. 
Thus, the maintenance of high levels of unemployment as well as of 
repression is functional to the model. 

In short, none of the stated rural development goals of the military 
government have been achieved except for the rise in agricultural 
exports, although this was at the cost of increasing food imports. 


Towards the formation of a new class alliance? 

The dynamic centre of the junta’s economic model is the export sector. 
The rapid expansion of exports is crucial for the reproduction of the 
process of capital accumulation. Such an export-oriented model 
requires a major restructuring of the country’s productive activities and 
of its internal division of labour. In industry, as in agriculture, capital has 
to be reallocated from the internal market to the external market. This 
results in a new industrial and agricultural structure, the formation of 
new financial-industrial-agrarian amglomerates, and in a different 
relationship to foreign capital. A new dependency model is being 
created by the authoritarian government. 

To secure its viability in the long run, the new dependency model 
required a massive inflow of foreign capital and technology, the 
multiplication of exports, the maintenance of a low-wage economy, and 
repression. If any of these conditions arc not met then the model will 
face serious difficulties. This would provide an opportunity for political 
changes. 

As has been discussed earlier, a new agrarian structure and pattern of 
social and economic differentiation has been formed by the agrarian 
counter-reform and the repressive monetarist policy. The counter¬ 
reform with the partial restitution and the sale of the reformed sector 
has created a dominant middle-class to upper-class agrarian bourgeoisie 
located mainly in the 40-80 bih farm sector as well as a subordinate 
petty agrarian bourgeoisie through the subdivision \n\.oparcelas of the 
remainder of the reformed sector, thereby making the 5-20 bih 
enterprises the second most important farm sector in terms of land. The 
traditionalsystem is thus not being recreated as the size of the 
former latifundia has been much reduced and, more significantly, as the 
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technical and social relations of production have changed, although not 
in all cases as will be seen below. 

The neo'liberal economic policy is shaping a new process of 
socio-economic differentiation particularly by reorienting agriculture to 
exports. The continuous expansion of farm exports requires a vast 
change in production patterns from wheat cultivation and possibly 
livestock rearing to fruit and forest plantations. Such a change requires 
costly long-term investments. This new production pattern is dividing 
the rural bourgeoisie into two productive sectors. On the one hand, 
those who are fortunate enough to find sufficient capital and whose 
farms have the appropriate soil and climatic conditions and are thus able 
to switch to the export market. It is largely the fruit-growing region of 
the central valley which has been able to cater for the profitable export 
market. The southern region, meanwhile, suffered from international 
competition through cheap imports, mainly of wheat and milk. On the 
other hand, there are those who are not able to undertake such 
productive changes and who mainly produce for the internal market. 
The dynamic of capital accumulation will vary for both sectors. Those 
producers who become linked to the export market are favoured by 
Government economic policy and are finding exports profitable with a 
;rcat market potential. These producers who remain tied to the internal 
narket suffer from depressed and increasingly competitive internal 
narket conditions. Depressed because of high unemployment and low 
vages which have lowered effective demand for foodstuffs. Competi- 
ive because of the reduction of import restrictions on farm products, 
rhus, it is mainly the export farmers who arc capitalising, intensifying 
iroduction and using wage labour largely on a seasonal basis. Those 
ittached to the internal market even suffered a technological involu- 
ion, and partially reverted to the use of tenant labour {inquilinos and 
nedieros) or ceased production altogether. 

Most of the parceleros are likely to remain tied to the stagnant 
nternal market as they do not possess the necessary financial resources 
lor can they undertake the risk of specialising in one or two export 
iroducts. In some cases they might be able to produce for exports under 
I contract system with an agro-industry or export agency. But they 
vould become wholly dependent on these capitalists, have little 
entrepreneurial control over their farm and become de facto wage 
abourers even though they are still the formal owners of the land. The 
plitting-up of the cooperative reformed sector in toparce/os has led to a 
hift from production for the market to self-consumption. As a 
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consequence of the withdrawal of the state’s Hnandal and technical 
support, the continuing stagnation of the internal market and foreign 
competition, the parceleros are not only unable to break out of their 
regressive self-consumption pattern but are becoming proletarianised 
or are even enlarging the army of unemployed labourers. 

The above-mentioned changes might lead to a realignment of class 
alliances. At first the military government had the political support of 
the bourgeoisie and landlords, who were immediately richly rewarded 
for their militant assistance for the overthrow of the Allende govern¬ 
ment by the return of all or part of their means of production. However, 
a new export-oriented agro-industrial and financial bourgeoisie 
emerged whose control no longer rests exclusively on land but 
increasingly on capital as well. Thus, the hegemonic groups sustaining 
the junta arc the financial, export-oriented and foreign bourgeoisies. 
The secondary contradictions between the internal and external 
sections of the bourgeoisie will not fully manifest themselves so long as 
the junta does not completely implement the monetarist model or as 
long as it makes some concessions to the section linked to the internal 
market by reversing some of their policies. These contradictions will 
also fade into the background so long as the threat of a revolutionary 
upsurge of the oppressed masses remains a real possibility. This explains 
the reluctance of the bourgeoisie to get rid of the military government 
despite the deep economic difficulties some of them face. 
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Legitimacy and Qass Rule in 
Commonwealth Africa: 
:x)nstitutionalism and the rule of 
aw 


fhis article discusses the difficulties of legitimising constitutions and 
egal systems in Commonwealth Africa. The discussion is part of a much 
arger research project, the purpose of which is to analyse the potential 
or implementation of human rights (broadly defined as both civil/polit- 
cal and economic/social/cultural) in the countries from which examples 
vill be taken, namely The Gambia, Ghana, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone in 
Vest Africa; and Kenya, Malawi, Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia in 
^st and Central Africa. I take as a definition of constitutionalism one 
irovided by an African scholar, asserting that constitutionalism is ‘the 
irt of providing a system of effective restraints on the exercise of 
governmental power’.* Constitutionalism is not simply the provision of 
a written document, even one to which strict adherence is given. If the 
document does not provide for checks on government power, and if 
those checks are not then free to operate, then constitutionalism does 
not exist. 

1 also accept that one effective means of providing for restraints on 
government power is through the rule of law. When the rule of law 
exists, the judiciary is separated from the legislative and executive 
branches, is independent of government interference, and is entitled to 
review government actions; the government accepts the judgments of 
the courts. The rule of law is ‘not only strict adherence to legality, but 
the existence of a body of substantive and procedural law adequate “to 
protect the individual from arbitrary government and to enable him to 

' C E K Kumado, Constitutionalam, Civil Liberties and Development: A Case Study of Ghana 
since Independence, Accra: Ghana Universities Press, 1980, p 6. 

My thanks to the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada for 
funds supporting research for this paper, and to Jack Donnelly, Edward Kannyo, 
Robert Martin, Allan McChesney and Peter H. Russell for their comments on earlier 
drafts. 
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enjoy the dignity of man” Even in underdeveloped countries, the 
rule of law is necessary, although its specific form may not be identical to 
that of developed Western democracies. 

Given my acceptance of both constitutionalism and the rule of law as 
necessary, although not sufficient, guarantees of human rights, the 
problem is to analyse the ‘breakdown’ of these two institutions in 
Commonwealth Africa. Despite a colonial heritage which included an 
alleged respect for British legal and constitutional principles, since 
independence there has been a great deal of evidence that there is little 
real respect for them. Rather, governments frequently change constitu¬ 
tions to suit the interests of those in power. Respect for due process, 
such as habeas corpus laws, is rendered farcical by the provisions of 
Preventive Detention Acts. Judges are harassed, imprisoned, and 
sometimes murdered. And the ordinary citizenry is seemingly passive in 
the wake of these developments. 

One possible reason for this passivity is that constitutionalism and the 
rule of law in Commonwealth Africa were originally imposed from 
above; hence, they may still be seen as both foreign and colonial 
institutions. Moreover, they were imposed upon a population which was 
still in many senses traditional, and in which, to use Weberian 
terminology, authority was patrimonial, not rational-legal. In Weber’s 
ideal-type patrimonial authority, legitimacy is based on a system of 
sacred and inviolable norms. Applied to the African context, the 
legitimate ruler is the chief, who along with his (or sometimes her) 
ciders makes political and legal decisions in the village; or his/her urban 
equivalent, the ethnic (‘home town’) spokesman or elite patron of a 
particular regional or ethnic group. ‘Kadi’ justice is legitimate justice. 
Decisions are made not according to strict procedural rules, but 
according to local, time-honoured beliefs regarding substantive ethics.® 
Rules of evidence are unnecessary in a society in which it is believed that 
the telling of falsehoods will be punished by supernatural intervention.'* 
ITiere is still, even in a peripheral capitalist economy in which urban¬ 
isation and proletarianisation are rapidly taking place, a cultural dis- 
juncture between traditional and modern views of judicial legitimacy. 


' Leo Baron (Deputy Cliief Justice of Zambia), 'Constitutional Aspects of the Rule of Law in a 
One-Party Slate', in International Commission of Jurists, Human Rights in a One-Party Stale, 
London: .Search Press, 1V78, p 43. 

• Max Weber, From Max Weber; Essays in Sociology , {etk jHHGcrthandC Wright Mills, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958, pp 296, 221. 

* A Kodzo Paaku Kludze, ‘The Effect of Modernisation on African Customary Law’, (paper 
presented at the African Studies Association, Philadelphia, Pa, 18 October, 198U), p 6. 
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But the Africa of today is also a class-ruled society. Disparities 
between rich and poor are wide, and constitutions, laws and political 
office are used by the elites to ensure both wealth and continued power. 
Ruling classes exaggerate the perceived lack of popular legitimacy of 
constitutions and the rule of law, using the supposed disjuncture 
between foreign practice and African culture as an excuse for abroga¬ 
tion of these institutions in their own interests. The problem of 
illegitimacy of legal systems in Commonwealth Africa, therefore, is not 
merely one of considering the clash between indigenous patrimonial 
systems and colonial rational-legal systems; it is also one of considering 
how this clash is manipulated by African ruling classes or cliques to 
satisfy their own desires not to be checked by constitutions or 
judiciaries. 

Imposition of British law and perverdon of traditional law 

Qilonial law was imposed® by force of conquest over the territories 
which the British ruled. A dual legal system existed; ‘traditional' law 
was permitted to operate in those sectors which did not interest or affect 
British ‘sovereignty’ or ‘rule’, while British law operated elsewhere. 
There were absolutely no guarantees of fundamental human rights in 
the colonial period. For example, preventive detention and exile were 
used by the British whenever it was felt necessary; even the most basic 
formal protections now included in most (but not all) African constitu¬ 
tions, such as periodic appearances by a detainee before a review 
tribunal, were unheard of. Sedition laws were routinely used in order to 
control political protest, especially in the press, and were much more 
restrictive in Africa than in Britain itself.® Thus, the post-independence 
ainstitutional changes strengthening laws of sedition, providing for 
preventive detention, and abrogating fundamental rights are all direct 
carry-overs from the period of British rule. 

In principle in this dual system, ‘traditional’ authorities and courts 
were left to operate without British interference, through the policy of 
allegedly indirect rule. But in fact there was a great deal of interference 
in ‘native’ courts. This was justified by the repugnancy clause, which 
stated that traditional law repugnant to natural justice, morality, or 


‘ Sandra B Burman and Barbara E Harrcll-Bond, Tntruduction’, in Burman and Harrell-Bond 
(edi), The Imposition of Law, New York: Academic Press, 1979, p 7. 

F Scotton, 'Judicial independence and political expression in East Africa—two colonial 
legacies'. East African Law Journal, No 1 (1970), pp 1-19. 
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good conscience, would be abrogated by the British.’ But there was no 
consistent philosophy explaining the content of natural justice; rather, it 
was decided by British civil servants, acting in their judicial capacities, 
on an ad hoc basis. There was also a principle that native law could not 
breach English substantive law, or conflict with any written colonial law 
already in force. 

By the end of the colonial period, traditional law was far from 
traditional. Even when the British tried their best to ascertain what 
native law was, the effort was made difficult by their unfamiliarity with 
local customs. In some cases, works by African scholars peculiar to one 
ethnic group were taken as applicable to other ethnic groups, thus 
Mensah Sarbah’s Fa/id Customary Laws (1895) was used throughout 
Ghana to apply to many non-Fanti peoples.® 

Moreover, the British also interfered in the native court system by 
legislating as absolute, powers which traditional chiefs had previously 
held only with the consent of the people, as expressed through their 
elders. By removing traditional checks on the abuse of power by 
patrimonial authorities, while at the same time strengthening their 
powers by permitting them to impose prison sentences and fines, the 
British made the chiefly judges’ positions extremely valuable. This, 
combined with the British habit of exiling or declaring as political 
prisoners chiefs who did not submit to their authority, resulted in the 
development of a new cadre of ‘traditional’ chiefs highly dependent on 
the British for their existence. Nevertheless, as they were not usually 
imposed on local tribal groups from outside, but were rather chosen 
from inside, they managed to adopt the cloak of patrimonial authority 
and to come to some accommodation with traditional representatives of 
the common people. Thus patrimonial authority was both subverted 
and buttressed by the imposed rational legality of British colonialism. 

I'he English practice of imposing foreign law and reinterpreting 
traditional law and authority was not reversed upon independence; 
rather, it provided a precedent for the new centralising, executive-based 
governments. Separation of powers was an important theme of the new 
constitutions, yet it had been unknown under colonialism. At the local 


’ On the repugnancy clause, sec Gerald M Caplan, ‘'Hic making of “natural justice" in British 
Africa: an exercise in comparative tam’. Journal of African Law 13(2) 1964, pp 120-34; H B 
Hooker, Legal Pluralism: An Iniroductum to Colonial and Neo-Colonial Laws, Oxford: 
Garendon Press, 1975, pp 129-43 on 'African Law'; Kwamena Bentsi-hnchill, ‘‘Die colonial 
heritage of legal pluralism', Zambia Law Journal 1(2) 1969, pp 1-30; and Kludze, op at, 
pp 21-34. 

* Bentsi'Enchill, op cit, p 24; see also Kludze,op cit, p 15. 
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level, district officers, often young and inexperienced Englishmen, 
acted as both administrators and judges*; often, in court cases, as judge, 
prosecutor, and jury, without, seemingly, any inner soul-searching 
regarding how their practice violated the philosophy of the rule of law. 
For example, the High Court of Tanganyika (later Tanzania) specifi¬ 
cally ruled in 1937 that the mere fact that the executive and judiciary 
were not separate at the lower levels would not prevent anyone’s getting 
a fair trial,*® At the central government level, the Governor in¬ 
corporated within himself the judicial, legislative, and executive 
functions. He could revoke any decisions made by the Legislative 
Council, which was in any case composed primarily of executive and 
appointed members loyal to him; in its turn, the Colonial Office could 
overturn any decisions made by the Governor and legislate directly for 
the colony, with little, if any, scrutiny by the British Parliament.** 

Thus the African politicians who came to power in the late 1950s and 
1960s were guided more by the colonial precedents of strong central 
government and executive interference in the judiciary, than they were 
by the formal provisions for separation of powers and judicial review in 
their constitutions. Control over the powers of traditional authorities 
was in many cases strengthened; in Nkrumah’s Ghana, for example, 
‘stool’ or tribal lands were nationalised, depriving chiefs of their main 
source of authority, and leaving them only with ritual power.** 
Throughout the former British colonies, central governments started to 
assert their control over local authorities and to attempt to unify the 
dual system of law. While some traditional authorities survived, perhaps 
the main reason for such limited independence as they had was merely 
that the central government lacked the actual infrastructural capacity to 
take over village-level government and judicial institutions. Where such 
institutions were actively retained, as in Malawi, they were frequently 
manipulated by the central authority in its own interests. 

In the modern sector, the British precedent already existed for 
control of political dissent, despite the formal protections offered by 
constitutions. After independence sedition laws were strengthened, not 


* Steven B Pfeiffer, ‘The role of the judiciary in the constitutional systems of East Africa',/ourrui/ 
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weakened,*^ although in occasional court cases, such as the Transition 
judgment in Uganda (the trial of an editor and an editorial corre¬ 
spondent for sedition in 1968), the judge used British precedent to 
acquit the defendants.** Preventive detention laws were used against 
internal enemies, following British precedent during the Mau Mau 
rebellion in Kenya. The need for strong central authority in order to 
unify ethnically disparate nation-states, buttressed by the colonial pre¬ 
cedent of executive rule untrammelled by judicial review, was used to 
justify ignoring the formal constitutional provisions for the rule of law. 

Patrimonial versus rational-l^ai systems of justice 

The argument is sometimes made that the usurpation of strong central 
authority by the new African rulers was cased by the fact that many 
ordinary Africans perceived the imposed system of British colonial law 
as illegitimate. Despite colonial interference in traditional courts, the 
indigenous, patrimonial judicial .system remains intact enough, and 
responsive enough to local African norms, to be considered as much 
more legitimate than the outside authority. Yet while it is true that there 
arc strong differences between the indigenous African system of justice, 
and the imported British system to which African national governments 
arc now expected to adhere, it is certainly not true that principles of 
justice and fairness are unknown in indigenous African cultures, nor is 
there evidence that ordinary Africans are incapable of understanding 
those same principles when they arc expressed in a more formal, though 
originally foreign, rational-legal system of law. 

In the traditional African system of justice, it is argued, conflict 
resolution was mediatory and reconciliatory; the aim was to restore 
harmonious family, clan or village relationships. Procedures were 
largely informal, and adjudicators were concerned with the substance of 
morality, not the formalities of law. It was more important to come to a 
decision perceived as fair by all parties than to follow certain rules. 
Usually, the judges were personally acquainted with the people 
concerned and it was relatively easy to ascertain the truth of what every 
party said.'® Judgment was usually ‘by agreement’, not ‘by decree’.** 

Akinola Aguda and Oluwadare Aguda, 'Judiaal protection of some fundamental rights in 
Nigeria and in the Sudan before and during military rule’, Jtiurnal of African Law (16) 1972, 
p 1.13. 
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The judges were often, although not always, the chiefs or elders of the 
community, rather than separate, remote figures." 

This model of traditional justice, however, is one of increasingly less 
relevance for contemporary Africa. Indeed, it presents an over¬ 
idealised picture of justice even in pre-contact Africa. Elsewhere** I 
have warned against accepting grosso modo a picture of traditional 
African societies which takes into account neither the elements of 
conflict and stratification within those societies, nor the social changes 
which have occurred since Africa’s incorporation into the wider world 
economy. The model presented above pertains perhaps to small-scale, 
homogeneous subsistence economies; it does not pertain to large, 
stratified pre-colonial state systems, nor does it pertain to the con¬ 
temporary era. While some Africans may still be more comfortable with 
local-level, personally known and informal systems of justice, more and 
more people, as they migrate to the cities and interact in the modern 
economy, are coming to understand, and to use, the post-colonial 
rational-legal model. 

At a Conference on Local Courts and Customary Law in Dar es 
Salaam in 1963, it was concluded that there were many advantages to 
the retention of the customary system. It was agreed that customary 
proceedings were both understood and accepted by ordinary people; 
that justice was accessible and cheap; that the courts responded to the 
usage of the area; and that laymen could participate.** Twenty-one 
years later, we can agree that in relatively homogeneous, rural areas the 
traditional system of justice is probably still legitimate and useful. 
However, in ethnically heterogeneous areas, whether in the cities or in 
rural areas to which ‘strangers’ have migrated, problems arise, as 
different individuals’ personal (ethnic) laws conflict. Thus there is a 
great deal of justification in the contemporary attempts to rationalise 
the legal system into one which is consistent on a territorial, not an 
ethnic basis. But any such attempts will face the difficulty that in 
personnel, procedure and substance, national law is still influenced by 
the colonial heritage. 

With regard both to personnel and procedure, it has been shown that 


" Lucy Mair suggests that in fact there was a high degree of judicial independence in pre-colonial 
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the separation of the executive and the judiciary' is not normally a 
practice in African traditional law. The chief, as a quasi-sacred figure, 
combines executive, judicial, military and religious authority. Thus 
numerous commentators argue that the contemporary African head of 
state is still, for many citizens, a chief writ large. Separation of powers, 
then, a cardinal feature of constitutionalism and the rule of law, is not 
fully institutionalised in contemporary English-speaking Africa. Given 
that the principle is still alien to many Africans, it is easy for centralising 
African authorities to abrogate it in their own personal or class interests. 

The legitimacy of judicial review in Africa is further undermined by 
the fact that in many cases the court personnel are not identified as local 
or as African. Immediately after independence, and to a lesser degree 
even in the 1980s, a large percentage of the higher court judges were of 
foreign origin and/or citizenship. Many of them had been appointed 
before independence and, under the security of tenure provisions of the 
independence constitutions, could not be removed.” In East Africa the 
judiciary was entirely white at independence; later, judges of West 
Indian and West African origin were appointed, and finally some East 
Africans.*' Some of the East African judges, however, were ethnically 
Asian, and as such their loyalty to the new African states was questioned 
by many people, including the political leaders, even when they were 
citizens. In West Africa, more indigenous lawyers had been trained and 
appointed as higher court judges prior to independence. The reason 
why indigenous lawyers were trained in West, but not in East, Africa 
was quite simply that in East Africa (especially Kenya) the European 
settler class banned Africans from legal training until 1961 on the 
grounds that they would use their training to go into politics.** 

Under such circumstances, the resentment which both governments 
and citizens have (Kcasionally shown towards the bench is, from one 
point of view, quite understandable. For example, in 1969, members of 
the Zambian Youth Service attacked and vandalised the High Court 
after a decision by a white judge, upheld by the white (but citizen) Chief 
Justice, acquitted two Portuguese soldiers accused of violating Zam¬ 
bian territory. Two white judges and the Chief Justice resigned, the 
latter stating that ‘he felt that the people of Zambia had been led to 
believe that he was disloyal to the country, and, as a result, would not 

” Pfeiffer, op dl, p 39. 
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have confidence in a judiciary headed by him; the Rule of Law would 
not prosper in Zambia .. .’** Foreign law administered by foreign 
judges would be resented in any country of the world; yet that is what, 
substantially, Commonwealth Africa inherited at independence. On the 
other hand, the very foreign-ness of the judiciary can serve a political 
purpose for ruling African elites. It is much easier to ignore judicial 
decisions handed down by obvious foreigners or by suspect (Asian) 
citizens than to ignore judicial decisions handed down by full-blooded 
Africans, firmly embedded in the society they judge. By keeping 
lawyers and judges as strangers, African rulers have a further strategy 
for legitimising their own desires to ignore constitutions and laws. 

Similarly, the view which African elites take of the colonial inheri¬ 
tance of legal procedure may be tinged with political motivations. It is 
true that due process, as used in British courts, was originally part of 
imposed law. The African president who complains that courts tend to 
release prisoners on technicalities, and who then detains the acquitted 
people under the non-reviewablc provisions of Preventive Detention 
Laws, may be reflecting a deep-seated conviction that the substance of 
morality is more important than formal adherence to procedural rules. 
For example, one prominent Tanzanian has argued that British due 
process gives too much protection to people accused of crimes; they 
cannot be cross-examined on their own testimony, and evidence as to 
their bad character is not admissible in court, while testimony as to their 
good character is.” On the other hand, preventive detention laws are 
the most convenient political weapon available to ruling elites in 
Oimmonwealth Africa. If they can be justified by the contention that 
international standards of due process are in fact aspects of idological 
imperialism, then opposition is much easier to curtail than it would be if 
all allegations of subversion, disloyalty and treason had to be proven in 
the courts. 

To recapitulate, I am arguing that the cultural conflict between 
indigenous patrimonial systems of justice and imposed rational-legal 
models in Commonwealth Africa should not be reified into an absolute 
barrier to the implementation of constitutionalism and the rule of law. 

“ ‘Zambia; separation of power’, in Inlernational Commission of Jurists Rex'iew, No 4, December 
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Africa has changed and is changing; in the new, heavily stratifled 
political economy, individuals need new legal protections which were 
irrelevant in that long-ago communal society which is still sometimes 
taken as a model for contemporary legal practice. The real barrier to 
constitutionalism and the rule of law in the late twentieth century is not 
cultural variations in perceptions of justice, but rather the existence of 
class-based political elites which find it in their interests to denounce as 
illegitimate and colonial, any structural impediments to their continued 
power. 

Constitutional revisions 

In this section I will consider the argument that the particular 
constitutions negotiated by the British and nationalist leaders at 
independence were inappropriate to African social conditions. 1 do not, 
however, extrapolate from this argument that constitutionalism in and 
of itself is inappropriate to Africa. The possibility that some ordinary 
Africans perceive the imported British concepts of constitutionalism 
and rule of law as illegitimate is not, in and of itself, enough to render 
them irrelevant. Firstly, what ordinary Africans think is of little 
relevance in Commonwealth Africa, where one-party states, military 
regimes, and personalist dictatorships are the political norm. Secondly, 
the dominant society to which all Africans now belong is a large 
territorially, not ethnically-based, entity, which is increasingly 
heterogeneous, stratified, and institutionally complex. It is governed, 
not by traditional rulers but by modernised. Westernised, and educated 
members of the elite, whose loyalties to the nation-state and dreams of 
development and social justice are tempered by their own personal and 
class interests in acquiring wealth, office, and power. Qmstitutions 
appropriate to present African polities, and judiciaries integrated into 
African culture and sensitive to African legal traditions, are what is 
needed; not complete abrogation of the principles of constitutionalism 
and the rule of law. Indeed, the constitutional exercises which accom¬ 
pany even the most blatantly illegitimate usurpations of power in most 
Commonwealth African countries illustrate that their leaders them¬ 
selves acknowledge the importance of constitutionalism. The difference 
between the new and the original constitutions is not so much in the 
appropriateness of the revised constitutions to African traditions and 
culture as it is in their appropriateness to the ruling party’s or clique’s 
interest in preserving its own power. 

Speaking on the rule of law in Africa to an assembly of lawyers and 
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jurists, Milton Obote (the President of Uganda to 1971 and since 1980) 
once remarked that the alien nature of the independence constitutions 
‘led to the tendency of people in developing countries to regard 
constitutions so framed as not binding on to [sic] them.’” It is not clear, 
in fact, why the independence constitutions were negotiated at all. The 
British were probably responding in part to local and international 
public opinion in the post World War II liberal era, which both 
disapproved, in retrospect, of European colonialism, and wanted to 
ensure that newly independent Third World states were governed 
according to liberal principles. On the African side, ‘there was little to 
suggest that they [African politicians] were enthusiastic’” about the 
constitutional process. Rather it would seem that the constitutional 
negotiating process was a ritual to enable independence to be won with 
all parties’ interests formally satisfied, while it was actually expected 
that the independence constitutions would soon be changed. 

One of the major difficulties in a number of independence constitu¬ 
tions was that they created extraordinarily weak central governments, 
especially given the need for nation-building and political stability. The 
over-arching British concern for compromise among the various 
political factions and rcgional/ethnic groups in Africa was bound to 
produce conflict as soon as independence was attained. Thus in a 
number of countries, the first change to the constitution was the 
abrogation of provisions for regional or federal power. In Ghana, the 
CPP (Convention People’s Party)-dominated Regional Assemblies met 
once, in 1958, for the immediate purpose of voting themselves out of 
power.” In Nigeria, where the regional elites were too powerful for the 
Northern-dominated central government simply to abrogate constitu¬ 
tional provisions for federalism by executive fiat, a civil war produced 
the desired change in practice, while the 1979 constitution undercut the 
tripartite regional division by providing for 19 separate states and 
imposing regulations requiring all political parties to have a national 
composition. In Uganda, the original constitution provided for con¬ 
siderable independence for the four Kingdoms of Buganda, Ankole, 
Bunyoro and Toro, and within that, for a special status for Buganda. 
The arrangements whereby Obote was Head of Government while the 
Kabaka (king) of Buganda was Head of State were abrogated by an 
internal coup: Obote’s 1966 military conquest (under Idi Amin’s 

" ‘President Obote on fundamental law’, Africa Cotuemporary Record (3) 1970-71, p C214. 
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leadership) of the Kabaka, and subsequent wholesale change of the 
constitution. Thus the intent of the negotiated independence constitu¬ 
tions, to provide for federal sharing of power to guarantee the rights of 
insecure minority or regional groups was very quickly undermined. 

But nation-building was not the only concern of the new African 
governments. ‘National security’ also quickly became an issue. The 
problem of national security was indeed real, especially in East and 
Central Africa where a large number of colonial regimes still existed in 
the 1960s and 1970s; or in cases in which political oppositions were 
clearly not loyal to the nation-state as a whole. Constitutional provisions 
for preventive detention were quickly tightened by new legislation. 
Nevertheless, it would be naive to attribute such strengthening of 
preventive detention laws merely to external threats or to the presence 
of disloyal oppositions; the pattern throughout Commonwealth Africa, 
with the significant exceptions of Nigeria (1979-83) and The Gambia, 
had been to use preventive detention as a weapon against all possible 
threats to the security of tenure of whatever regime is in power, rather 
than merely to safeguard the security of the state. 

A final ostensible reason for changes in constitutions has been the 
concern with economic development in Africa, a concern allegedly not 
adequately reflected in the independence constitutions with their stress 
on civil and political liberties. The need for development, combined 
with the need for political stability, is frequently used to justify the 
constitutional creation of one-party states which allegedly are necessary 
to guide the new country in the direction of economic progress. 
Governments, moreover, frequently assert that the goal of eradication 
of poverty justifies abrogation of civil and political rights. As I have 
argued elsewhere in some detail,*® however, there is no evidence that 
politically repressive governments or one-party states arc any more 
successful in economic development than politically freer states; 
indeed, the case can be made that the two sets of civil/political and 
economic rights must go hand in hand, rather than the latter’s having 
priority over the former. Political rights arc, in fact, denied precisely to 
keep the poor from obtaining their economic rights at the expense of the 
rich. 

Regardless of the inappropriateness of the original independence 
constitutions to African political or economic goals, it is clear that 

^ Khoda Howard,'The full belly thesis; shouldeconomicrighLs take priority over dvil and political I 
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constitutional changes have occurred for overtly political ends. 
Malawi’s constitutional change making Kamuzu Banda Life President, 
or Nkrumah of Ghana’s 1964 referendum in favour of a one-party state, 
cannot be justified by the necessity for national integration, national 
security, or economic development. Constitutional changes have been 
used to mask political manipulation through the convenient legitimising 
function of a sterile view of ‘constitutionalism’ as meaning simply, ‘rule 
according to the constitution’ rather than a system of law which provides 
for restraints on government action. Kenya, for example, changed its 
constitution in 1966 to state that members of Parliament who switched 
parties had to stand for re-election; that this change was made when 
members of the ruling party left to join the opposition, but not earlier 
when members of the opposition decided to join the ruling party, shows 
the political intent of the constitutional manoeuvre.** These actions 
illustrate the need for a real constitutional process in which there are 
effective restraints on the exercise of government power. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the weakness of the judiciary in the face of arbitrary and often 
brutal regimes in most Commonwealth African countries means that 
such restraints are unlikely to materialise. 

Judicial review and judicial activism 

Given both some possible public perception of the judiciary, laws, and 
constitutions as illegitimate, and the overt political manipulations of 
constitutions in Commonwealth Africa since independence, it is not 
surprising that judicial review of constitutional changes and practice has 
been weak. Only in Nigeria has judicial review of government decisions 
occurred in a relatively untrammelled manner. In 1979, for example, 
the judiciary decided the outcome of the Nigerian elections by ruling 
that Shehu Shagari fulfilled the constitutional provisions for popular 
support in 13 of Nigeria’s 19 states. Elsewhere, judges have occasion¬ 
ally reviewed constitutional cases; for example, in Uganda, a number of 
cases were referred to the courts in the 1960s, but in most of the more 
important ones, the judges found for the government. In Kenya, the 
judges, ‘still stiffened by British formalism’* have been reluctant to be 
constitutionally innovative. Such formalism is exacerbated by the fact that 
lawyers of non-African descent still dominate the Law Society and staff 
the Attorney-General’s office; such non-African lawyers ‘are more 
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amenable [than Africans] to pressure to conform to the wishes of the 
state’.®* In Tanzania judges are excluded from decision-making in major 
areas of public policy, which are reserved for party eontrol. This is in 
accord with Nyererc’s view that judges should be members of the ruling 
party and in substantive accord with its major aims, ‘otherwise their 
interpretations [of the law] may appear ridiculous . .. and may lead to 
the whole concept of law being held in contempt by the people’.*® 
Most lawyers in Commonwealth Africa have been trained in the 
British tradition. A major distinguishing characteristic of this tradition 
is that while lawyers respect and advocate judicial review and the rule of 
law, they do not take a legally ‘activist’ position. British-trained lawyers 
and judges tend to defer to the legislature and executive in matters of 
legal substance. One of the principal measures taken by the British 
during the decolonisation period was to create a body of ‘good f African] 
men’, graduates of British law schools, to replace the good colonial civil 
servants who were to abandon Africa.** Indeed as late as 1980, Sierra 
Leone still did not have its own law school, and was obliged to train all 
its new lawyers abroad.** 

The result of this tradition is that lawyers and judges work within the 
letter of the law. African lawyers have been involved in drawing up such 
restrictive legislation as the Protective Custody Decrees and Subversion 
Decrees of the Acheampong regime (1972-8) in Ghana.** Judges are 
unwilling to question whether preventive detention acts violate consti¬ 
tutional principles of human rights; rather they confine themselves to 
discovering whether the letter of the law has been observed; for 
instance, whether detainees have properly been brought before review 
tribunals. 

Even this formalistic approach to law has, however, resulted in some 
legal activism. In Ghana, the Bar Association brought a writ of habeas 
corpus on behalf of 451 political detainees against the military 
government in 1977; as a result, the judiciary ordered some detainees 
released.*® Justice K. Abban risked his life when, in 1978, he insisted on 
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adhering to the letter of the law as supervisor of the ‘Union Govern¬ 
ment’ referendum in Ghana; he refused to permit vote-counting at 
regional centres rather than at the actual polling stations, as required by 
law” As a group, lawyers and judges have sometimes challenged 
repressive anti-constitutional government actions. In Amin’s Uganda, 
the penalty for their activities was torture, abduction, and murder; while 
they have not usually suffered such severe penalties elsewhere, they 
have often been constrained. In both Zambia** and Kenya®* the lawyers 
for persons who were on trial for treason or in detention have 
themselves been arrested. 

Given the dangers not only to their freedoms, but also to their lives, 
which could be a consequence of legal activism, it is not surprising that 
on the whole, the African legal profession steers clear of a politically 
involved approach to the law. The blame for their punctilious approach 
to Preventive Detention Acts, for example, lies not with it but with the 
ruling elites which extract such a heavy price from it for attempting to 
defend constitutionalism and the rule of law. In fact, as will be shown in 
the next section, legal innovations which are supposedly being created 
to return Africa to its indigenous traditions of justice, are designed more 
and more to circumvent constitutions, the rule of law, and the actual 
involvement of judges and lawyers. 

Legal innovations 

The specious view that constitutionalism and the rule of law arc 
irrelevant to, or inappropriate for, Africa, has contributed to a number 
of innovations in the legal field in the last two decades. Three which 
merit discussion here are the reversion to ‘traditional courts’ in Malawi, 
the introduction of ‘People’s Courts’ under the second Rawlings regime 
(1982—) in Ghana, and experiments with local assessors and a 
Permanent Commission of Enquiry in Tanzania. 

In Malawi, Life President H Kamuzu Banda used his dictatorial 
powers in 1970 to pass the Local Courts (Amendment) Act. In theory 
this act, influenced by the criticism that the national system of law is 
alien in origin,*® gives back to the traditional courts, run by chiefs, many 
of the functions which under British rule had been designated for the 
modern judicial sector. In practice, the major function of these courts is 
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to allow quick and easy sentences to be passed against Banda’s political 
opponents. Many of the chiefs who sit in the court are Banda’s 
hand-picked men; indeed, he has made it quite clear that chiefs owe 
their positions to him and that those who are not loyal will be replaced.'*^ 
These local courts have the power to pass death sentences, even though 
the judges have no legal training. There is no right of appeal** and no 
defence lawyers are permitted.** There is no presumption of innocence, 
and the accused does not even have the right to specification of the 
charges against him.** The most recent example of the use of these 
courts for political trials was the conviction of Orton and Vera Chirwa in 
1983. These two prominent opponents of Banda were kidnapped from 
Zambia into Malawi in 1982. Their death sentences have not yet (as of 
April 1984) been carried out. 

It may be useful, in cases involving local Africans, ‘to go back to rural 
and village morality’*® as a means of dealing with crimes which are 
personal, not political, in nature, and which do not involve the state 
other than as the guarantor of judicial independence. To use such 
reasoning in order to completely abrogate internationally accepted 
guarantees of due process, however, as is done in Malawi, is to 
deliberately pervert the theory of the communal nature of African 
society into a weapon for political repression. 

What is required is a means of responding to local, indigenous needs 
for justice in an understandable and accessible fashion, while at the 
same time coping with the new needs of national African societies for 
justice, and especially guaranteeing the rights of political dissent in 
onc-party or militarily ruled African states. With regard to the former 
need, it is clear that access to law is difficult for the ordinary African 
citizen. There is evidence to suggest that moves to rationalise legal 
systems in Africa, substituting magistrate’s courts for customary 
(traditional) courts may well decrease access to justice. In Kenya, for 
example, a study of local courts showed that when lawyers were 
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admitted, costs rose and people who could not afford to hire lawyers 
were at a tremendous disadvantage.^ Legal aid is obviously insufficient 
in Africa, even when it is constitutionally guaranteed. Both Nigeria and 
Zambia have compulsory legal aid for some categories of crime, but 
even when they use the device of staffing their legal aid clinics with law 
students (Zambia) and young lawyers doing their national service 
(Nigeria) they have very limited resources.^’ 

On the other hand, retention of, or return to, a customary court 
system, even if it excluded jurisdiction over cases involving the state, 
would also not solve the issue of equitable access to the law. Traditional 
courts do not have established theories or precedents to deal with new 
types of cases, such as contract litigation. Moreover, while traditional 
rulers know the customs of their own areas, they are often as ignorant as 
urban, foreign-trained lawyers when they have to deal with ‘strangers’, 
non-indigenous people residing in their communities. In multi-ethnic 
urban areas, where legal problems may involve landlord-tenant or 
employer-employee conflicts, there is a need for a national system of 
courts which is within financial and intellectual reach of the ordinary 
African. 

This problem of accessibility to the law is further exacerbated when 
one takes into account the reality of class rule. The state is not merely a 
body of individuals regulating the law and changing constitutions in the 
interests of national unity, national security, and national development 
plans; it is also a body of individuals pursuing their own personal or class 
ends. Moreover, the general body of citizenry is stratified, and landlords 
and employers are more likely to have access both to lawyers and to 
judges than are tenants and employees. One of the few African legal 
scholars to document how class rule actually affects the rule of law is 
S. B. O. Gutto. In a study of how the law in Kenya is manipulated by the 
elite, Gutto notes that laws unfavourable to the urban masses are more 
likely to be enforced than laws unfavourable to the wealthy elite. Thus 
vagrancy laws are enforced to deport the urban unemployed back to 
their rural ‘homelands’, while regulations specifying that employers 
must supply housing and transportation for their employees are 
routinely undercut by special ministerial exemptions. The neglect of law 

'* Richard L Abel, ‘ Wc&tcrn courts in non-westem settings: patterns of court use in colonial and 
neo-colonial Africa’, in Burman and Harrell-Bond {eds). The Impoxition of Law, op cit, p 18$. 
See also Nwogugu, op cir, and Hooker, op at, p 138. For similar criticisms of the pre-1970 
Primary Courts in Tanzania, see Martin,op cit, pp 68-9. 

” C U Osakwe, ‘Legal aid in Commonwealth African countries', (unpublished. University of 
Oxford, September 1979). 
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enforcement is particularly apparent in the areas of smuggling and 
corruption, from which the rich profit. According to Gutto, in such a 
situation the rule of law is ‘a chimera which is dispersed when 
considering their [the laws’] socio-economic impact on the welfare of 
the workers’." 

If law is a tool used by the elite in its own interests, how then is it 
possible to speak of legitimacy at all? TTie Weberian view of legitimacy 
is somewhat sterile in its neglect of the existence of different laws, in 
practice if not in piolicy, for different people. By contrast, a Marxian 
view would regard law merely as a supcrstructural phenomenon, a set of 
legitimating principles for class rule. In theoretical terms, these two 
positions can be reconciled if one is willing to accept that people in lower 
class positions are willing to accord legitimacy to class rule, as long as 
such rule is considered to be fair and consistent." Despite the Marxist 
preoccupation with the false consciousness of workers, the principle of 
equity seems to be more important to most people than the principle of 
equality.®" People can feel comfortable in stratified society. In Africa 
this comfort is partially derived from patrimonial types of authority 
embedded in patron-client relations. But the modern rational-legal 
system of the national society, which upholds class rule in contemporary 
Africa through such institutions as property law, is not seen as a 
legitimate form of authority for these patron-client relations. Thus the 
problem in many African societies, for the ruling class, becomes how to 
transform its patrimonial legitimacy into rational-legal legitimacy. 

In fact, however, there has not yet been a systematic attempt to 
transform traditional legitimating mechanisms into rational-legal ones 
in the more capitalistic countries of English-speaking Africa, such as 
Kenya or Nigeria. In these countries, the ruling class’ technique has 
been simply to manipulate simultaneously both traditional and modern 
symbols of authority. On the other hand, radical experiments with the 
rule of law have been made in socialist-oriented societies, which have 
explicitly anti-capitalist philosophies. The more carefully thought-out 
case has been that of independent Tanzania, whereas the more radical 
in technique, as well as in theory, has been the post-1982 Rawlings 

" S R O Ciuttd. 'Kenya's pvlit-bourgcois stale, the public, and the rulc/misrule of law', 
InIt'rnalKiiuil Jmirnal of the Sociology of Law (ID) 1982, p 3.S1. On vagrancy laws, see alst) 
Murungi, op at, pp 1U-11, and Martin, <tp cil, p lOS. 

For a general discussion of this position, see Barrington Mixire, ir,Injustice: Fhe Social Bases of 
DbeJience and Revolt, White Plains. New York: M E Sharpe, 1978, Chapter 1, ‘Recurring 
elements in moral codes'. 

“ Christian Bay, ‘Scif-rcspcct as a human right: thoughts on the dialectic of wants and needs in the 
struggle for human community’. Human Rights Quarterly 4(2) Spring 1982, pp 70-71. 
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regime in Ghana. In the Tanzanian case, it could be argued that 
populism or socialism are also mechanisms for legitimating a new kind 
of elite, with power based on knowledge or office, rather than on 
propertyIn the Rawlings case, given the newness of the regime and 
the instability of political relations in post-1982 Ghana, it is not clear 
that any social class, including that for which the legal reforms were 
intended, is benefiting from the new ‘People’s Courts’. 

In reaction against both the economic and political elites, against 
flagrant violations of laws prohibiting various forms of corruption and 
smuggling, and against the perceived excessive formality of the British 
model of justice, the ‘revolutionary’ military regime under Rawlings has 
introduced new Public Tribunals (People’s Courts) in Ghana. These 
Tribunals may pass the death sentence in cases of economic sabotage, 
smuggling, corruption, embezzlement, abuse of power, and subver¬ 
sion.®* There is no right of appeal or judicial review,®* and even evidence 
of torture in the extraction of confessions is allegedly ignored. It has 
been alleged that the courts are manned by laymen with no legal 
training, that trials often last for only a few minutes, and that sentences, 
to carrying of ‘night soil’ (human excrement) and other forms of forced 
labour, are long and inconsistent.*® However, the accused does appear 
to be allowed legal counsel.** 

The creation of these courts appears to be primarily an attempt to get 
under control Ghana’s floundering, highly inflationary economy, in the 
absence of any real economic weapons available to the government. 
Rconomic policy is dominated by a scapegoatist philosophy, in which 
corruption is taken as the cause, not as a symptom, of deep economic 
malaise. The summary justice meted out in People’s Courts is sup¬ 
plemented by impromptu floggings and beatings (and in at least one 
case, execution)*® of those who appear to be over-charging in the 
markets; the result is often that the traders are frightened away and food 
shortages are even more severe than before.®’ Moreover, there does not 
appear to be any evidence that even such summary justice is impartial. 


See eg, the analysis by Issa G Shivji, (You Struggles in Tanzania, London: Heinemann, 1976, 
part .r. Sec also Joel Samoff, ‘Bureaucrats, politicians and power in Tanzania; the institutional 
context of class struggle', Awr/ia/ of African Studies, 10(3) Fall 1983, pp 84-96. 

“ ‘People’s court at work’. West Africa (London) 18 October 1982, p 2706. 

''' Oovemment of Ghana, (Law 24) Public Tribunals, 21 July 1982, article 9(1). 

‘‘ ‘Bar’s boycott bites’. West Africa (London) 25 October 1982, pp 2772-5. 
lliis is implied in Government of Ghana, (Law 24) article 7(6). 

Anne Fraker and Barbara Harrell-Bond, ’Feminine influence’ in West Africa (London) 26 
November 1979, p 2182. This incident look place during the first Rawlings regime (1979). 
‘Present Discontents’, West Africa (London) 19 July 1982, p 1855. 
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Three members of the ‘Pre-Trial Investigation Team’, who investigated 
economic crimes during the first Rawlings regime (June 4-October 
1979), claimed that bribery and favouritism dominated the charges and 
hearings.®* In 1983, there were allegations of executive pressure on a 
Public Tribunal to convict and sentence to death one Dr Kwame 
Pianim, accused of treason, even though, apparently, the Tribunal had 
decided four to one to acquit him.** 

In late 1982 the Ghana Bar Association decided to boycott the 
People’s Courts because of their violations of the basic principles of the 
rule of law. The Bar’s boycott was also impelled by the brutal abduction 
and murder of three judges, K A Agyepong, (Mrs) C Koranteng-Addow, 
and F P Sarkodcc, and a retired army major, in June 1982. Although 
Rawlings immediately launched an investigation of the abductions, 
there was widespread suspicion that they had been ordered by the 
government or a member of the government as a reaction against 
Sarkodee’s quashing of a revolutionary court conviction during the first 
Rawlings’ regime, and Koranteng-Addow’s and Agyepong’s adverse 
ruling against workers petitioning against wrongful dismissal by a 
parastatal firm (the populist Rawlings regime is militantly pro- 
worker).™ In the event, a Public Tribunal sentenced four men, including 
a former member of the Provisional National Defence Council (the 
government) to death in August 1983.®' But it was also widely 
rumoured in Ghana that Captain Kojo Tsikata, an advisor to Rawlings 
and one of the most powerful men in Ghana (ironically, he is also a 
former Amnesty International prisoner of conscience) ordered the 
killings. 

Not all commentators believe, however, that the Ghana Bar Associa¬ 
tion’s decision to boycott the Public Tribunals is wise. At least one 
observer who visited Ghana, the socialist British lawyer Lord Gifford, 
found the tribunals fair and serious, and commended the appointment 
of lay judges.®* It appears that there are two major problems with regard 
to the Public Tribunals; first, the legal problem that there is no right to 
appeal their decisions, and secondly, the substantive problem that their 
jurisdiction, especially regarding ‘economic sabotage’ is very wide. For 
example, they can pass judgement on anyone found by a National 

“ ‘Ju.siiu; and violence at the AI'RC.s courts’. Went Africa (London) 7 January 1980, pp 10-12. 
“ 'Ghana: public tribunals— 1', West Africa (London) 3 October 1983, pp 2271-2. 

* Nil K Bentsi-hnchill, ‘The Ghana judges affair’. West Africa (Ixindon) 12 July 1982, 
pp 1797-8. 

*' ‘Ghana: executions take place', West Africa (London) 22 August 1983, p 1976. 

“‘Ghana: public tribunals--2'. West Africa (London) 10 October 1983, pp 2341-3. 
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Investigation Committee to have engaged in ‘any ... acts or omissions 
... detrimental to the economy of Ghana or to the welfare of the 
sovereign people of Ghana’** and anyone who either sells or buys 
commodities above the (unrealistically low) control price.** 

Is the solution to rigid legalistic formalism then the establishment of 
people’s courts without right of appeal, and is the solution to class- 
biased manipulation of law the dispensation of summary justice to those 
who are viewed to be society’s enemies? In the new Ghanaian 
revolutionary view, class-based justice appears to be substituting for the 
rigorous discovery of evidence. It is difficult to make the argument that 
this type of justice at least encourages economic development. While 
some of those ‘economic saboteurs’ who are convicted may indeed have 
abused their office or engaged in corrupt activities, many others were 
merely carrying out business as best they could in a disintegrating 
economy. Indigenous entrepreneurs are the backbone of local 
economies in West Africa. Populist rhetoric which espouses a socialism 
utterly incompatible with the prevailing culture or underdeveloped 
economic structure of sub-Saharan Africa is unlikely to result in 
economic progress. 

Thus the triple problem of the rule of law in Africa remains; (1) how 
to guarantee a means of responding to local, indigenous needs for 
justice in an understandable and accessible fashion, while, at the same 
time, (2) coping with the new needs of national, urban and stratified 
societies for justice, and (3) especially guaranteeing the right of political 
dissent in one-party or militarily ruled states. One country which has 
made a serious attempt to remedy the rirst two of these problems, 
although her record on the third remains poor, is Tanzania. 

At the local level, Tanzania had instituted a system of magistrates’ 
courts in which the magistrate is assisted by two assessors, who 
represent the community;*® even at the High Court level, the opinions 
of assessors arc sought.** Thus, although Tanzania has established a 
uniform system of law, abolishing specific customary or religious 
jurisdictions (Muslim law), at the same time she has preserved some of 
the accessibility and understandability of traditional courts. To cope 
with the problem of class manipulation of law, the Tanzanian approach 
is twofold. Firstly, state policy prevents the formation of a dominant 

” Government of Ghana, (Law 2), National Investigations Committee, S February 1982. articles 

3(e) and 11. 

Government of Ghana, (Law 24), Public Tribunals 21 July 1982, articles 3(l)(c) and 6(l)(b). 
“* Martin, oyr dr, p 70. 

"* Msekwa, ctf, p 34. 
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capitalist class. Much of the economy is nationalised, and a Leadership 
Qxlc restricts personal accumulation of wealth by Party, Government 
or civil service officials. Secondly, abuses of power or simply insensitive 
decision-making®'' by members of the party, government, or civil service 
arc subject in principle to review by the Permanent Commission of 
Enquiry. This body can respond to enquiries initiated by the President 
or by individuals, or it can initiate enquiries on its own; while it has no 
enforcement powers, it can negotiate agreements, and it reports gross 
violations of justice to the President.** However, the President himself 
is immune from investigation.** As of 1978, the Permanent Commission 
of Enquiry had offices only in Dar es Salaam and was used mainly by 
urban residents.’® It is doubtful that the low number of complaints it 
investigates’* reflects a relatively pure system of administrative justice 
in Tanzania; rather we must assume that its ombudsman character is a 
very incomplete substitute (perhaps economically unavoidable) for a 
system of administrative courts. 

The concern for economic development and control of corruption in 
Tanzania is buttressed by the very heavy use of preventive detention 
orders against suspected economic criminals. Tanzania, in violation of 
the International Commission of Jurists’ recommendations,’* appears 
to use preventive detention not actually to prevent apprehended crimes, 
but to punish suspected criminals without benefit of trial. The numbers 
of people in preventive detention in Tanzania, apparently for economic 
crimes, appears to have sometimes run into the hundreds or even 
thousands,’® and at least one such detainee, held merely because he was 
the brother of a suspect businessman, died from the harsh prison 
conditions.’* It is difficult to understand why Nyerere chooses this path 
of punishment rather than simply resorting to the ordinary courts. The 
laying of charges for ordinary crimes such as embezzlement would not 
be construed, internationally, as illegitimate. On the other hand, 


'Annual Rt-porl of ihc Permanent Commission of Enquiry, l9(i7-fiS’ in Martin,o/j at, p 209. 

" J n Mwenila, ‘Procedures for investigating complaints in the Permanent Commission of Enquiry' 
in International Commission of Jurists. Human Riffhts in a One-Party Stale, op cil, p 77. For a 
thorough, though somewhat earlier, discussion of the Permanent Commission of Enquiry, see 
Martin, op cii, chapter .S. 

*’ Simbi V Mubako, 'Zambia's single-party constitution—a search for unity and development', 
Zambia l.aw Journal (5) IV73, p 79. 

Msekwa, op nr, p 31. 

” For figures see Pfeiffer, op cil, p 59. 

” Human Rights in a One-Party Stale, op ei/, p 41. 
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Nyerere’s use of preventive detention against his regime’s opponents 
does seem to have an overt political motive, his disclaimers about the 
need for national security notwithstanding: 

Tlie principles of individual freedom and the rule of law require that no person 
is arrested and held without quickly being convicted of illegal actions. But we 
know that we cannot always get the proof necessary for conviction, especially in 
cases of subversion, corruption, and intrigue. Yet if we then adhere to the 
principles of the rule of law, without any exception, our young democ¬ 
racy—and these principles themselves—may be the sacrifice.’* 

Nyerere seems to have little use, in fact, for the principle of rule of 
law. Judicial review of political and economic imprisonments is 
prohibited by the simple, formally constitutional, exclusion of the 
Preventive Detention Act from any sort of control, even the relatively 
powerless review tribunals favoured elsewhere. Nyerere has arrogated 
to himself broad powers of deportation, detention, and censorship,’* 
which he uses at his discretion. That he ostensibly uses these powers in 
the interests of ordinary Tanzanians simply means that he is a 
benevolent dictator, allegedly attempting to guarantee the substance of 
some (largely economic and social) rights; but he does not guarantee the 
rights themselves;” that is, Tanzanians do not have the right to question 
Nyerere’s judgement or to resort to the courts to obtain their own 
substantive rights. The Tanzanian legal innovation is, then, also 
incomplete, although it addresses the problems of a particular type of 
class rule (based on wealth) more carefully than do the Ghanaian 
People’s Courts, and although it has tried seriously to reconcile 
patrimonial and rational-legal forms of authority at the local level, 
rather than merely setting up spurious traditional courts as has Malawi. 
But in Tanzania as elsewhere, the final problem of allowing for political 
dissent has not been addressed; rather, in Tanzania as in most other 
Commonwealth African countries, legal and constitutional manipula¬ 
tion is a standard means of safeguarding the particular regime in power 
against any challenge. 

Conclusion 

1 have suggested in the preceding discussion that constitutionalism and 
the rule of law are necessary, although not sufficient, guarantors of 

Julius Nyerere, Freedom and UnilylUhuru na Umoja: A Selection from Writings and Speeches, 
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human rights in Africa. The examples of Malawi and Ghana show the 
dangers of populistic resurrections of ‘traditional courts’ or new African 
versions of ‘socialist justice’ which defy international standards of due 
process. The imaginative experiments of Tanzania in some areas of 
justice arc undermined by the lack of any constitutional restraint on 
government actions against political opposition or indeed against 
accused economic criminals. I contend that constitutional restraints on 
executive action are even more important in newly developing, poor 
countries suffering from incomplete political integration, than they are 
in developed countries with long traditions of popular political partici¬ 
pation and effective mediation between citizen and state by organised, 
independent political parties and pressure groups. The absence of the 
rule of law and an independent judiciary in Africa will merely allow 
political elites to ride rough-shod over the rights of the masses. It is 
naive to assume that new, poor countries are any less class-ridden than 
developed countries; rather, the political stakes are much higher in such 
ci)untries, as arc the costs of losing political office. What is needed, then, 
is not abolition of the principles of constitutionalism and the rule of law, 
but rather revisions of procedure and substance to make them 
appropriate to African political, social and economic needs. 

Procedures could be loosened, especially in cases not involving the 
state, to make criminal trials and civil litigation speedier (in many 
African countries, accused criminals wait several years in prison for 
trial), more accessible, and more understandable. With regard to the 
body of law, an informed consideration of the legal needs of African 
societies could support a real constitutionalism, rather than facile 
adherence to constitutions which specifically prohibit judicial review. 
The distinguished African jurist, R Hayfron-Benjamin, recently sug¬ 
gested several innovations in the body of law which could help to 
guarantee real human rights. These innovations would require a new 
degree of judicial activism’* (and hence of political courage in repres¬ 
sive states) rather than a hands-off approach to political or economic 
affairs. 

Hayfron-Benjamin suggests that the solution to the problem of 
non-entrenchment of human rights in African constitutions (ie, they 
can often be abrogated by a simple majority vote in the local 
Parliament) is to enforce the clause, found in many constitutions, that 

” R Hayfron-Benjamin, ‘The couri!> and the protection and enforcement of human rights in 
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legislators may only pass laws for the purposes of peace, order, and good 
government. The courts could find that certain laws did not fulfil these 
purposes, and declare them invalid. In one-party states, he suggests, the 
ruling political party should be declared a public institution (not a 
private one as political parties are in Britain and other multi-party 
states); this would open up its internal procedures and decisions to 
judicial review. Impeachment procedures could be validated in one- 
party states, so that the President could be removed from office even if 
the government itself could not. In military states, he suggests, the 
actions of soldiers should be considered representative of the govern¬ 
ment; thus the government would be legally liable when soldiers beat 
and looted ordinary citizens. Citizens, Hayfron-Benjamin suggests, 
should be allowed to seek civil remedies against breaches of their rights 
by representatives of the party, state, or government.''* 

The principle of the rule of law in Africa must be encouraged. The 
rule of law is not enough, in and of itself, to guarantee human rights. 
Abuses of rights in Africa are, as in all societies, piolitical matters; class, 
ethnic, and sexual stratification combine with scarcity of economic 
resources to make the guarantee of even the most elementary rights a 
most problematic matter. The rule of law can, however, be legitimate, 
and as such it can be one weapon against both political and economic 
abuse of human rights. The rule of law will allow ordinary Africans a 
necessary, if not suffleient, avenue of political participation and 
protest. The key to legitimacy will be, however, not the indigenous 
nature of the law, but whether it is perceived to be fair and non- 
arbitrary. The criteria of a fairness will depend not upon the law itself, 
but upon public consciousness of how ruling-class Africans accrue 
political and economic privilege, and the public perception of whether 
or not such privilege is, in its turn, legitimate. 


'ibid, pp 37-40. 
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The Third World and 
International Terrorism: 
preliminary reflections 


Raymond Aron once analysed contemporary warfare in terms of a 
triad of violence. The three types of warfare were symbt)lised by the 
hydrogen bomb, the tank, and the Sten gun. The most comprehensive 
of these three types of warfare was, of course, nuclear war, with its 
power of massive destruction and capacity to encompass widely 
dispersed areas. The age itself is called the nuclear age, and yet the 
warfare represented by it is the least experienced within that age. 
Numerous outbreaks of violence and a variety of battles have erupted in 
different parts of the globe since World War II. The range is from the 
Vietnam war in the Far Fast to the football war in Latin America early 
in 1970. Yet a nuclear war as such is still outside direct human 
experience. It is the fear of nuclear war, rather than its experience, 
which has affected the age. 

By contrast, warfare symbolised by the tank and by the Sten gun has 
been very much part of the post-World War II period. The tank signified 
what is sometimes called conventional warfare, though what is conven¬ 
tional is it.self subject to the mutations of time. The most important 
outbreaks of conventional wars since World War 11 include the Korean 
War, the Suez adventure of 1956 when Israel, Britain and France 
attacked Nasser’s Egypt, and the June war of 1967 between Israel and 
the Arabs, the more recent Iran-Iraq conflict, the clashes between India 
and China and India and Pakistan, the Israeli intrusions into and 
invasions of Lebanon over the years, the Vietnamc.se occupation of 
Kampuchea and the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. 

An even older form of conventional warfare is civil war. African 
experiences include Chad, Nigeria, Eritrea, Sudan, Angola and others. 
Many of these arc conventional both in being intra-territorial and in the 
armaments they used. 

A third type of warfare in Aron’s triad of violence are guerrilla and 
terrorist movements. These are symbolised by the Sten gun, the 
stealthy steps in the stillness of the forest, the sudden spurt of fire on an 
unsuspecting target. 
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It should be noted from the start that the term ‘terrorism’ in this essay 
is value-free in the same way in which the term ‘war’ is. As far as this 
analysis is concerned, terrorism is a form of warfare and can be 
‘perpetrated’ either by private individuals or by governments. ‘Terror¬ 
ism’ is the deliberate creation of specialised terror among civilians, 
through the use of violence, in order to promote political ends. 

But what are the purposes of politicised conspicuous terrorism? Here 
we must distinguish between ultimate goals and immediate targets. The 
ultimate goals include an ambition to gain a hearing for causes which 
would otherwise go unheard, and to make a contribution towards the 
realisation of those causes. The immediate target is the manipulation of 
fear as a mechanism of combat in the context of wide publicity. This is 
particularly so in the case of terrorism ‘perpetrated’ by individuals 
instead of by governments. The more sensational of terrorist initiatives 
by private individuals relates to the use of the skies as a battlefield. Let 
us turn to this area of guerrilla warfare. 

Terror in the skies: a retrospect 

A new version of this last type of warfare was initiated by the Palestine 
commandos in the 1970s. This was the tactic of attacking civil aircraft, 
sometimes on the ground, but more sensationally in mid-air. A more 
timid adventure tried in 1970 was that of planting bombs in aircraft. 
One blew up in mid-air, killing a number of people, many of whom had 
nothing to do with the issue of Palestine. But on 6 September 1970 
Palestine commandos took this strategy a stage further. They hijacked 
four planes—two American, one Swiss, and one Israeli. According to 
some reports, the hijacking of the Israeli plane was thwarted by a 
somersault trick performed by the pilot, which threw the hijackers 
off balance and by the intervention of the plane’s steward, resulting 
in one hijacker being killed and the second wounded. One of the 
American aircraft was taken to Cairo, where, after the passengers 
had been permitted to disembark, it was blown up in one dramatic 
explosion. 

The remaining two planes went to Beirut and Amman, and passen¬ 
gers were for a while held as hostages as demands were made for the 
release of other Palestinians held prisoner in different parts of the 
Western world. Three of these were being held in Switzerland, after 
being sentenced to serve seven years on charges of attacking an Israeli 
airliner at Zurich. The Swiss Government, after urgent and decisive 
domestic consultations, agreed to release the three Palestinians in 
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exchange for all the passengers from the Swiss airliner held by the 
terrorists. 

For the remaining passengers, especially the male passengers from 
the United States, Britain and West Germany there were additional 
demands. Among stipulations reportedly made by the hijackers was the 
release of Sirhan Sirhan, under sentence of death in the United States 
for the murder of Robert Kennedy, though this demand was later 
withdrawn, if it was ever made. 

What did these hijacks carried out by the Palestinians really mean in 
terms of the history of combat tactics? We have to go further back than 
the skyjack which resulted in the Entebbe raid in 1976. 

What the world was witnessing from September 1970 until the 
Entebbe raid was guerrilla warfare transferred from the forests to the 
skies. This is what we mean by aerial terrorism. As in the case of 
guerrilla tactics in a domestic situation, the purpose of aerial terrorism 
was to manipulate fear as a mechanism of combat. The grand design was 
to undermine morale, not only among the soldiers but also the civilian 
body. An atmosphere of general insecurity, promoted by spectacular 
acts of destruction or specially dramatised acts of brutality, was 
contrived in order to drive the enemy into a desperate readiness to seek 
a settlement. What the Palestine commandos were doing in September 
1970 was to use the international skies as fair ground for terrorist 
activities, since the streets of Israel were not accessible to them for 
domestic terrorism. 

This fact itself brings us to another important different between aerial 
terrorism and domestic guerrilla tactics. Aerial terrorism as so far 
illustrated in its initial phases was by the very nature of things, 
international. Either the plane itself might be travelling across terri¬ 
torial boundaries, or the passengers on board might be nationally 
mixed, or both these forms of internationality might be present. 

Aerial terrorism was in some important respects, symbolic both of the 
communications revolution and of the conversion of the world into a 
global village. The communications revolution played its part in the 
degree to which a hijack attained spectacular publicity, and with regard 
to the very increase in air traffic and the greater reliance of influential 
sectors of humanity on air transport. The news aspect of the communi- 
cation.s revolution made aerial terrorism a useful device for attracting 
world attention to a particular grievance. The travelling aspect of the 
communications revolution meant heavy air traffic and therefore a 
wide choice of planes for hijacking. Among the passengers on such 
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planes were men and women in influential countries of the world, who 
were now forced to worry about the implications for their holidays or for 
their business of this new phenomenon in the skies. 

The publicity side of aerial terrorism relied in part on the sensational¬ 
ism of political piracy. By ‘political piracy’ we mean the forceful 
takeover of a vessel at sea or in the air for such purposes as attracting 
publicity, carrying out political revenge, or preparing for a political deal. 
In 1961 a Brazilian seized control of a Portuguese ship on the high seas 
in a dramatic assertion of solidarity with the colonised peoples of 
Angola and Mozambique. This was political piracy in the tradition of 
tactical publicity. 

Will aerial terrorism increase since it is such a guaranteed way of 
getting international and media attention for otherwise obscure causes? 
Two trends are pulling in opposite directions. The fact that air traffic in 
the world will almost certainly continue to increase should expand 
opportunities for political piracy in the skies. Even more obscure causes 
may take to the skies—such as the grievances of North Yemenis against 
Saudi Arabia as manifested in the takeover of a Saudi plane by Yemenis 
in November 1984. The skyjackers were later overwhelmed by Iranian 
troops with the help of passengers when the aircraft was at Teheran 
airport. The international obscurity of the cause was perhaps the most 
ominous aspect of the whole episode. 

But although the expansion of air traffic in the world has increased 
opportunities for aerial piracy, there have also simultaneously been 
improvements in the technology of detecting metal weapons. There is 
thus a race between the opportunities provided by expanding air traffic 
and the controls afforded by improved technology. 

Within the Third World it is the expansion of air traffic which is 
winning. Technological improvements are significantly slower than 
multiplication of air passengers and aircraft. At least in the immediate 
future, aerial terrorism is most likely to increase within the Third World 
or on aircraft which start in the Third World or pass through it. 

There have of course always been Third World revolutionaries 
(including Palestinians) who have been opposed to hijacking. Some 
have felt that such tactics were bound to be counterproductive and to 
alienate international opinion. Those who have favoured such tactics 
have sometimes echoed Machiavelli’s advice to The Prince—It is better 
to be feared than to be loved! The international community was more 
likely to want a problem resolved if it threatened its own safety and 
comfort. The international community might hate the terrorists—but it 
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would Still prefer a world without terrorism. Complete abolition of all 
kinds of terrorism was impossible—but the solution of certain funda¬ 
mental international problems (like the dispersal of Palestinians or 
apartheid in South Africa) could reduce the number of situations which 
inherently generate terrorism and violence. 

And yet at least the Palestinian movement seems to have shelved the 
skyjacking option for the time being. TTie question arises: Why? 

It seems likely that three shocks helped to paralyse this particular arm 
of the Palestinian struggle. One was the shock of the Entebbe raid—a 
spectacular display of Israeli organisational superiority. Israel’s reach 
exceeded its grasp—as the long arm of the Jewish state stretched itself 
from Jerusalem to the source of the Nile. The blow against Palestinian 
morale was devastating. The blow against the ‘legitimacy’ of skyjacking 
as a mode of Palestinian struggle was even more direct. 

After the Entebbe raid, the second great shock for the Palestinian 
struggle was Anwar Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem and the ensuing events 
which culminated in the Camp David Accords. Again it was a major 
blow to Palestinian morale and inaugurated fundamental agonising 
about priorities. Should the struggle redirect itself against ‘the enemy 
within’ the Arab nation (eg Sadat) or ‘the enemy without’ (namely ‘the 
Zionist entity’). Skyjacking was not appropriate as a method of 
inter-Arab infighting, so it was widely assumed among Palestinians. 
Skyjacking against ‘the enemy without’ was also suspended for the time 
being. 

The third great shock for Palestinians (after Entebbe and the Sadat 
initiative) was, of course, Israel’s brutal invasions of Lebanon, espe¬ 
cially the devastating one of 1982. The invasion destroyed much of the 
military infrastructure of the Palestine Liberation Organisation. Did 
this mean it also destroyed the PLO’s capacity for skyjacking and other 
terrorist activities? It is too early to be sure. Sometimes terrorism 
increases precisely because other military options have been weakened. 
About Israeli arrogance it may be true to say that ‘power tends to 
corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely’. In the case of the 
Palestinians the fear is that they will be forced to more extreme 
measures precisely because of weakness. It is after all equally true (in 
spite of Lord Acton) that powerlessness corrupts—and absolute 
powcrlessness corrupts absolutely. New levels of desperation may in * 
time force segments of the Palestinian movement to return to the days 
prior to the Entebbe raid—if not worse! [ 
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Political kidnapping 

Then there is the piracy involving the kidnapping of a specific individual 
or individuals. This is where political piracy ties in with the more recent 
phenomenon of political abduction, especially the abduction of foreign 
diplomats in Latin America. The abduction of foreign diplomats in 
Latin America involved the diversion not of aeroplanes in mid-air, but 
quite often of cars in the street. A car is stopped, the victim forced out, 
and taken away in another car; or alternatively an uninvited passenger 
enters the victim’s car, and, at gun-point, ‘hijacks’ the vehicle to another 
part of the city. 

The kidnapping of diplomats of other powers is distinctive of recent 
times; but the kidnapping of specific individuals as a form of political 
vengeance or as a prelude to civic justice is part of an older tradition of 
political behaviour. 

In Africa—north and south of the Sahara—abduction has tended to 
be preeminently a Francophone style of gamesmanship and intrigue. 
'Ibis is not to suggest that there has been no abduction in the politics of 
English-speaking Africa. It is merely to point out that, whether by 
accident or not, Francophone Africa has had a more consistent 
‘tradition’ of kidnapping than other parts of the world. 

Sometimes, France herself has been implicated in this phenomenon. 
In the course of the Algerian war, for example, there were cases of 
dramatic abduction conducted with the full connivance of French 
authorities. Then there was the kidnapping of Ben Barka, the Moroccan 
radical, from a street in Paris in 1965—a kidnapping and suspected 
killing which again compromised the French police itself. 

In French-speaking black Africa there was in 1967 the forceful 
restriction of Guinea’s Foreign Minister by the Ivory Coast, after a 
whole Guinean delegation from the United Nations had been virtually 
hijacked from a plane. The only difference in this case was that the plane 
carrying the minister and the delegation was not 'hijacked' in the sky but 
when it had momentarily landed at an airport in the Ivory Coast on the 
way home to Guinea. 

But the most dramatic abduction in the history of modern Africa 
involved Moise Tshombe, the late Congolese (Zairean) political figure, 
once self-styled President of breakaway Katanga, and later Prime 
Minister of Zaire (then the Congo) as a whole. In July 1967 the plane on 
which he was travelling was hijacked, and brought to Algiers the capital 
of Algeria. The government of the Congo at the time requested 
Tshombe’s extradition to the Congo so that he could face the death 
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national ownership of the plane was a factor in the politics which 
followed, but it was incidental to the motives behind the kidnapping. 
'Fhe real target was Tshombc, regardless of the plane in which he was 
travelling. 

But in the hijacking of aeroplanes it can often be the nationality of the 
plane, rather than the passengers on the plane, which is the critical 
variable. The planes hijacked in September 1970 illustrated this quite 
clearly. Two of them were American planes, one was Swiss, and the 
fourth was Israeli. The grievances of the Palestine commandos against 
Americans included not only the general American sympathy with 
Israel, but, more recently, the American initiative in persuading Egypt 
to start negotiating an ad hoc settlement with Israel, without necessarily 
seeking the concurrence of Arab Palestinians. 

The fact that this kind of hijacking is specific as to the nationality of 
the vehicle but general as to the nationality of the people within the 
vehicle is an important element to be borne in mind in assessing the 
general implications of this new form of combat. The hijackers have no 
way of telling in advance the precise international composition of the 
passengers inside the aircraft they intend to seize: that composition 
must, therefore, remain at the level of presumed generality. But the 
very random nature of the passenger list could be important in terms of 
creating a general sense of insecurity among air travellers from different 
parts of the world. 

The specificity of the nationality of the plane implies that a hijacking 
of this kind is not simply a matter of kidnapping individuals but also a 
matter of violating territory. Hijacking is an instrument of the weak; it 
enables a couple of Palestinians to engage in an activity which is almost 
tantamount to the violation of the territorial jurisdiction of, say, the 
United States. 

But from the angle of attracting publicity, docs aerial terrorism 
attract the right kind? Docs it not succeed only in alienating world 
opinion? 

Ouc.stions of thi.s kind miss the whole point of the exercise. In a 
propaganda campaign to win sympathy in the more influential parts of 
the world, the Arabs arc no match for the Jews. Quite apart from the 
greater sophistication of Jewish communities in the Western world, and 
indeed of Israel itself as compared with the more underdeveloped 
capacities of the Arab world, there is also the question of access to the 
influential media of the international system. C Eric Lincoln refers to 
stereotypes which black Americans have about different categories of 
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whites—‘The Anglo-Saxons are diplomats and statesmen; the Italians 
are criminals and racketeers; the stupid Irishmen are cops; the Germans 
are good scientists; the Jews arc the brains of the white race’. 

Lincoln draws attention to the disproportionate Jewish presence 
among writers and intellectuals in the United States. He also refers to 
the financial resources which enable the Jews to exercise considerable 
influence on mass media: 

llie Jews are believed to have a stronger hold on public opinion through their 
control of mass communication. 'I’hey are said to own the radio and television 
stations, along with many magazines and newspapers. They hire Gentiles to 
‘front’ for them so as not to antagonise the public; but on crucial issues such as 
the Suez Canal, they control the thinking of the people. And they use this 
power to forward the Zionist cause 

It is quite clear that black American images of Jews include, in some 
cases, strong anti-Semitic tendencies. The images can, therefore, 
become hostile stereotypes. But one cannot escape the issue of 
I comparative Jewish access to the media of communication. Indeed, 
[ without such success, Israel itself might never have been created. From 
‘ the point of view of racial equality, there is little doubt that the Jews 
- have been among the privileged groups of the human race. When we 
i divide the world into the haves and have-nots, it is quite clear where 
I world Jewry belongs—and it does not belong in the ranks of the 
j indigent. 

f Terrorism and the establishment: competitive publicity 

.j Zionism as a movement to create a national home for the Jews would 
i not have got very far if it had lacked access to immense financial 
\ resources for its implementation as a movement. Even the establish- 
ment of a political party in one country needs considerable financial 
support. The establishment of a movement to create a home for the 
^ Jews, the necessary economic resources for their transportation, and the 
^ necessary propaganda and financial power to create a national climate 
j favourable to such a move, was something which only a group happily 
ij privileged in monetary influence could have undertaken. We might 
I therefore say that discrimination against the Jews in Europe helped the 
I creation of Israel in two ways. One way was in arousing the conscience 
j of Europe in the twentieth century to the need for some form of 
I protection for this racial minority. But a way with a longer history 

i 

, ’ Eric Lincoln, Ifie Black Muslims in America, Boston: Beacon Press, 1968 edition, pp 165-9. 
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behind it was the role of medieval European anti-Semitism in forcing 
Jewish minorities in the Western hemisphere over the years to specialise 
in business techniques and financial enterprises. This enabled them to 
acquire an impressive base of economic and political initiative. The 
Armenians may have been oppressed in Turkey and Russia over the 
ages, and the Kurds have been oppressed in the Arab world, with special 
reference to Iraq, but no national home for them has emerged. As 
minorities they have differed from the Jews in one fundamental respect; 
they have not specialised in wealth. 

If Jewish access to these media was effective enough to result in the 
very creation of Israel, it remains effective enough in the Western 
world, especially in the United States, to create a climate of opinion 
favourable to the Israeli cause. Any competition by Palestine comman¬ 
dos for sympathy is handicapped from the start by the massive 
disproportion between them and Israel in terms of access to mass 
communications. 

The purpose of Palestinian aerial terrorism in the 1970s was, 
therefore, not a quest for sympathetic publicity, but an attempt to 
arouse popular anxieties. Sympathy does sometimes help in mobilising 
international opinion, and could result in changes in a particular 
situation. .Sympathy for Btafra, and the starving Ibo, for example, was 
escalating at a pace which might sooner or later have resulted first in the 
French recognition of Biafra, and then recognition by many states in 
French-speaking Africa. ITiis, in turn, could have transformed the 
Nigerian situation, and perhaps made it more difficult for the war to end 
in favour of the Federal side. 

Of course, French recognition of Biafra would not have been simply a 
case of sympathy. There were important economic and diplomatic 
assets to be gained by France in a Biafra separate from the rest of 
Nigeria. But there were enough inhibitions to such a move arising out of 
diplomatic non-intervention that the French government had to move 
carefully before making a decision on recognition. The escalation of 
sympathy for Biafra made it increasingly unlikely that the French 
government could do such a thing without alienating too many friends. 
French military and financial help for Biafra is already a matter of 
record, though the documentation is incomplete. It is speculative 
whether the regime in France after de Gaulle would indeed have gone 
the whole way towards according diplomatic recognition. All we are 
arguing at this stage is the relevance of sympathetic escalation for 
important moves in the diplomatic sphere. 
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A related question to be borne in mind in assessing the place of 
propaganda for sympathy in the case of both Biafra and Israel lies 
simply in the psychological impact of a David versus Goliath confronta¬ 
tion. Such a confrontation gives potentialities for sympathetic exploita¬ 
tion in propaganda by the smaller unit. Thus Biafra, quite apart from 
being more sophisticated than the Federal side in techniques of 
propaganda, was substantially aided in mobilising international sym¬ 
pathy by the simple image of a courageous David defying an aggressive 
Goliath. All the innate tendencies of empathising with the underdog 
were effectively mobilised to the side of Biafra. 

The same kind of image can be teased out of the human imagination 
by the predicament of Israel. That is, the image of Israel as a courageous 
and industrious immigrant community, defying a hostile environment of 
nature and of neighbours, and surviving with honour. Other com¬ 
munities elsewhere, anxious about a hostile environment, have drawn 
inspiration from the Israeli predicament. A Minister of Defence in 
South Africa once extolled Israel in the following terms: ‘They stand 
alone in the world, but they arc full of courage.’ 

The South African publication Die Burger has drawn similar inspira¬ 
tion from Israel’s example of triumphant loneliness; 

We in South Africa would be foolish if wc did not at least take account of the 
possibility that we arc destined to become a sort of Israel in a preponderantly 
hostile Africa, and that fact might become part of our national way of life.. .* 

Then, there was the response of white Rhodesians to Israeli successes 
against the Arabs. Certainly in June 1967, following the swift victory of 
Israel, there was clear evidence in Rhodesia (as it then was) of 
empathetic identification with Israel. Israel was small; the Arab 
countries and their populations were large. And yet the Arabs had 
proved to be militarily impotent in the face of Israel. By the same token, 
Rhodesia was small; the African continent was large and its population 
impressive. And yet Africans were militarily impotent in the face of Ian 
Smith’s government. The white Rhodesians did identify themselves as 
‘the Israelis of Africa' surrounded by hostile, but less distinguished, 
neighbours. 

In the face of these handicaps in the propaganda game for sympathy, 

* Cited by Colin and Margaret Legum, South Africa: Crisis for the West, London: Pall Mall Pre^s 
l%4, pp 107, 108. On the other hand, Afrikaner nationalism has often suspected sections of the 
local Jewry in South Africa of having leanings towards Communism. See for example Muriel 
Morrell, (Compiler) A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa , Johannesburg: South African 
Institute of Race relations, 1965, pp 22-54. 
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it was for a while rational for the Palestinians to pursue a strategy of 
maximising anxiety rather than promoting popularity. Aerial terrorism 
alienated much of world opinion even further away from the Palestinian 
cause. But their cause could be less popular and yet nearer to fulfilment 
at the same time. The Palestinian commandos were forcing more and 
more people—ordinary travellers on civil aircraft—to develop a vested 
interest in a solution of the Middle Eastern problem. They might hate 
the tactics that were being used; they might dislike the Arabs more than 
ever; they might be drawn closer to Israel in sympathy; and yet all these 
tendencies were not inconsistent with a growing desire by more and 
more of the jet-set of the world to see this whole Middle Eastern mess 
sorted out once and for all. 

Terrorism and the global island 

This is what brings in the issue of the world as a global village into 
relevance. The Sten gun approach in the skies globalises guerrilla 
tactics. The Middle Eastern problem has never been purely local. 
Moreover, the original cause of the prc.sent problem—the creation of 
Israel—was an act of the international community rather than an 
outcome of the domestic balance of forces between localised Jews and 
localised Arabs. If the creation of Israel was itself an act of the 
international community, the consequences which have followed can 
never be shrugged off as merely a regional difficulty. 'Fhc world was 
involved in the mess from the start. The aerial tactics of Palestinian 
commandtis in September 1970 were effective in reminding the world 
that it was still part of the mess. 

In fact, two unhealthy partitions have caught up with those who 
brought them into being, at roughly the same period. One was the 
partition of Palestine; the other the partition of Ireland. The world 
entered the decade of the 1980s with sharper reminders of the 
repercussions of these partitions than it had ever had before. 

But, as a new development in international violence, how does 
terrorism relate to older systems of combat? We are back here to 
Raymond Aron’s triad of violence. There are important differences 
between the thermo-nuclear weapon, the tank, and the Sten gun as 
symbols of three types of combat. Among the differences is, quite 
simply, the ultimate requirements for making them feasible. At a broad 
level of generality, we might say that the hydrogen bomb is capital- 
intensive, the tank is labour-intensive and the Sten gun is secrecy- 
intensive. 
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Capability in nuclear warfare does, of course, presuppose consider¬ 
able economic resources. It also presupposes technological sophistica¬ 
tion, but this itself could be bought either by rapid training internally or 
by importing scientists from other countries. The whole phenomenon of 
the brain-drain to the United States is an example of economic 
determinism in distribution of expertise. 

The tank as a symbol of conventional war implies availability of 
. armies and mobile troops and fighting equipment, with something 
meaningfully called a ‘war front’. This kind of military engagement is 
[ evidently labour-intensive, and conscious of the size of armies in an 
! assessment of military strength. The People’s Republic of China has 
I linked this demographic dimension to nuclear war itself. China’s 
! strength is seen partly in the conventional terms of numerical superior- 
j ity. This view has continued to be emphasised even after Nina’s 
« successful entry into the world of nuclear weaponry. Indeed, an article 
i published in the Peking Review, not long after China’s successful 
‘ explosion of a nuclear weapon, argued that precisely because modem 
I warfare kills extremely large numbers of people the resources of 
I manpower have become more important. In the words of the article: 

I Once a war breaks out, we have to have powerful reserves which can ensure a 
continuous supply of manpower and materials to meet our needs. The 
existence of a large-scale peoples’ militia provides an inexhaustible source of 
replacements for the army.' 

j What is important here is not whether Chinese reasoning is sound, 
: but how far it affects her outlook on world affairs. There seems little 

1 doubt that China’s conception of her role in the world is affected by her 
consciousness of the massive size of her population. As K S Karol 
reported to a British weekly at about the same time, Tn all their 
j diplomatic notes, as in their public speeches, Chinese leaders insist on 
i their numbers: “We are 650 million and we arc one” ’.* 

, But although conventional warfare is labour-intensive, and demog- 
: raphic factors affect military superiority, numbers alone are clearly not 


I enough. The most dramatic example has, in fact, been precisely in the 
' Middle East, where the vastly superior number of the Arabs has still 

I ‘ Liu Yun-Oiang, 'Peoples’ militia in China’, PeWng Review 8(6) 5 February 1%5, pp 19-20. 

" See Neiv.Vra/rrman (London) IVF'cbruary 1965, p 267. Previous works by Mazrui which include 

I a discussion of terrorism and guerrilla warfare include A World Federation of Cultures: An 
African Perspective, New York: The Free Press, 1976, andAfrica's International Relations; The 
diplomacy of Dependency and Change, London: Hcincmann Educational Books and Boulder: 
Westview Press, 1977. This article has of course been influenced by Mazrui's previous work on 
^ 'deviancy' and violence. 
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been unable to match up to the organisational and technological 
sophistication of the Israelis. The attack, as a weapon, is particularly 
vulnerable to air power. Again the Middle Eastern situation has been a 
spectacular illustration of the implications of air differentials. Conven¬ 
tional warfare on land is affected more by mere numbers and sizes of 
armies than is warfare through the skies where skills and organisational 
calculations assume extra relevance. 

The great irony of aerial terrorism in the 1970s lay precisely in the 
simple proposition that just as it had been the control of the skies which 
had made the Arabs totally unequal to Israeli sophistication, so also was 
it now the use of the skies by hijackers which was providing Arab 
Palestinians with a mode of desperate retaliation. 

But the success of hijacking tactics depends on well-guarded secrecy. 
Secrecy is a characteristic of guerrilla tactics both in the forests of 
individual countries and in the international open skies. Domestic 
terrorism relies on well-guarded movements, on hit-and-run tactics, and 
very often on the profound primeval secrecy of dense bushes and deep 
jungles. Symbolically, there is also the important difference that 
terrorist fighters abjure the uniform. Other kinds of fighters are at least 
non-secret enough to wear the uniform of their country and pronounce 
their na tional identity in visual conspicuousness. But the guerrilla fighter 
has had to learn the skills of disguise and general subterfuge in order to 
survive. A major reason for the mobilisation of secrecy is the relative 
conventional or technological weakness of movements which have to 
resort to guerrilla warfare for the pursuit of their aims. TTie North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong, confronted with the military pre¬ 
eminence of the United States, had to rely on disruption and general 
secrecy as military resources. With those two resources they succeeded 
in denying military victory to a power which, by other criteria of military 
preeminence, is regarded as the strongest in the world. 

As terrorism is transferred from the jungles to the skies an important 
aspect of secrecy is, almost by definition, eliminated. The skies are the 
open skies; the airlines traverse continents according to specified 
schedules; a diverted aeroplane soon arouses curiosity among those 
who might follow its unexpected route or seek an explanation for its 
unexpected delay in arriving at its scheduled destination. Sometimes to 
ensure traffic safety contact has to be maintained with stations on the 
ground. And in order to land, an elaborate system of communication and 
guidance often needs to be set in motion. All these factors are, 
fundamentally, a denial of secrecy. In this limited sense, terrorism 
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transferred from the jungle to the skies is terrorism disrobed and laid 
bare. 

And yet skyjacking at the preparatory stage has to rely overwhelm¬ 
ingly on secrecy. In fact, the great problem before civil aviation as a 
whole is how to devise ways of detecting potential hijackers among 
passengers. New attempts are already being made to detect whether 
certain firearms are being carried by passengers. And yet so far a 
certain delicacy has had to be observed, partly out of respect for the 
privacy of passengers, and partly out of the fear that systematic searches 
before every boarding are likely to increase alarm among passengers 
rather than to create a sense of security. 

A hijack could be perpetrated by a single individual; though it has 
sometimes been a collaborative venture involving two or three people. 
TTiese three have to pass as legitimate passengers until the plane is 
airborne. Any exposure of their intentions before the actual moment of 
action is almost bound to thwart the entire exercise. 

Once again the point to remember is that terrorism is a tactic of the 
weak. The tactic itself is highly vulnerable unless the preliminary 
subterfuge is carried out with accuracy and precision. 

Behind it all, is again the simple fact that aerial tenorism is specially 
suited for issues which cannot be resolved without international 
intervention. In the case of the Nigerian civil war, it is possible that the 
end was delayed because of international intervention. The massive aid 
provided to each side kept on raising hopes about imminent triumph. 
The efforts made by the Organisation of African Unity to bring the two 
sides to some agreement might have succeeded sooner had there 
not been extra-African participation in that violent adventure in 
Nigeria. 

Indeed the next major frontier of international terrorism generally is 
not necessarily poor against rich, or South against North. What is on the 
horizon for the rest of this century may well be South-South inter¬ 
national terrorism, though by no means exclusively. 

The atrocity in Burma in 1983 against South Korean visitors 
(attributed to North Koreans) is one illustration. Libya’s activities in a 
number of different countries amount to a cluster of terrorist diplo¬ 
macy. Air piracy between Iran and Iraq in the course of their conflict is a 
third illustration. 

This is quite apart from domestic terrorism within individual Third 
World societies. Opponents and supporters of Robert Mugabe’s 
government in Zimbabwe have been ‘guilty’ of competing acts of 
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terrorism. The Philippines has had a variety of terrorist activity—involv¬ 
ing regime militarists, Muslim separatists, radical revolutionaries, and 
Marcos' supporters. Iran and Ethiopia have been hanging near the 
abyss of political disintegration since their respective revolutions. 
Central America is torn assunder with domestic terrorism and super¬ 
power interventionism. Uganda under Milton Obote is still agonising 
over the terrorising anarchy unleashed by the legacy of Idi Amin. 
Angola is suffering under the challenge of UNITA under Savimbi 
against the ruling Marxist regime of MPLA. Mozambique under the 
rule of FRELIMO has been forced to compromise with the racist 
government of South Africa—and all because of the terrorist pressures 
exerted by the dissident Mozambique Resistance Movement. 

On the other hand, Argentina has begun to emerge from a ‘dirty war’ 
of governmental and semi-official terrorism. Ghana under Jerry 
Rawlings may also have left its worst terroristic record behind it, though 
the risk of a relapse in both Ghana and Argentina is real. 

I’hc Middle East question, on the other hand, seems, for the time 
being, to be of the kind where no speedy solution could be reached 
without international intervention. They used to say with John Donne 
'No man Is an island, entire of itself’. Yet the critical lesson of the 
communications revolution of the space age might well be that 
humanity as a whole is contained on a planetary island, for better or for 
worse. No single man is an island but humanity resides on an island. If 
the world is a global village in the face-to-face relationships which are 
coming with increased communications, it is a village in splendid 
isolation within the cosmos. The Middle Eastern situation becomes one 
of those irritating reminders that few wars from nowon are ever likely to 
be purely local wars, unless the whole international system is changed. 

If we arc to take John Donne a step further, it is simply to remind 
ourselves that the alarm bells are ringing in places like the Middle 
East— 'And therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls 
for thee’. Terrorism in the Third World is a bell tolling for thee. No man 
is an island—but every man lives on one. 
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The New Proposal for 
Establishing a Multilateral 
Investment Guarantee Agency 


The need to attract a greater flow of foreign investments to developing 
countries has become more obvious with two recent developments. The 
volume of new foreign direct investment in Least Developed Countries 
LDCs, after reaching some $ 14 billion in 1981, declined to$ 12 billion in 
1982 and $10 billion in 1983.* Meanwhile, the net transfer (net flows 
after interest payments) of medium- and long-term lending from private 
sources to developing countries, which in 1981 was $16 billion, 
plummeted to a negative $7 billion in 1982, and is estimated to have 
dropped to a negative $21 billion in 1983.* These developments, 
together with the stagnation and decline in the volume of Official 
Development Assistance (ODA) flows, gave new momentum to the 
continuing attempts to create a more attractive investment climate in 
developing countries in order to encourage greater private capital flows 
to them. 

The positive aspects of foreign investments, greatly controversial in 
the past, have come to be better recognised by many LDCs, as 
evidenced by the increased number of domestic legislation on the 
encouragement of foreign investments. Complex relationships between 
foreign investors and their host countries may have also become more 
balanced, with the growing importance of LDCs in the world economy 
and the continuous development of substantive and procedural rules 
governing foreign investments. An increasing volume of foreign 
investments in LDCs has also been originating from other LDCs, 
especially the semi-industrialised and the capital-surplus countries. 
Meanwhile, negative aspects of the alternative of heavy dependence on 

' Speech by the World Bank President, A W Clausen, before the European Management P'orum, 

Davos, 26 January 1984, p 7. 

’ihid. 

ITic author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Mr Jurgen Voss of the World 
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external borrowing were brought home to the debtor countries. 
Perhaps, more than at any time before, a majority of the LDCs came to 
realise that foreign private investments, if they operate under appro¬ 
priate conditions and safeguards, could produce net gains to their host 
countries which cannot be otherwise attained. Not only would they 
contribute badly needed funds and provide such essential factors as 
advanced technology, management and marketing services; they would 
also limit the related maximum outflows from the host countries to the 
net income generated by the investments themselves. 

This new setting has provided an appropriate framework for the 
revival of the World Bank proposal to establish a multilateral Agency 
for the guarantee of foreign investments against political risks. The 
requirements of the new facts of the 1980s and the Bank’s mandate as 
the world's premier development institution, as well as its growing role 
as a catalyst in ensuring greater private flows to LDCs, have all given the 
new proposal added importance and Justify its novel distinctive 
features. 


Main features of the proposed Agency 


Purpose 

The basic objective of the Agency would be to encourage the flow of 
resources to productive enterprises in its developing member countries 
by guaranteeing investments emanating from other member countries 
against non-commercial risks. In addition, it would carry out ancillary 
activities, such as furnishing information on investment opportunities, 
preparing studies and rendering advice to its members in the formula¬ 
tion and implementation of their policies towards foreign investments. 
The Agency would cooperate with other international organisations 
engaged in related areas. 

Scope of guarantee operations 

TTie scope of operations would be broadly delineated in the Conven¬ 
tion, elaborated in policy rules to be adopted by the Agency, and more 
precisely defined in the contracts of guarantee to be concluded between 
the Agency and investors. This approach would endow the Agency with 
the flexibility necessary to adjust its coverage to changes in investment 
arrangements as well as gradually to expand its operations over time as 
it builds up financial reserves and gains experience. 
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i) Covered risks 

Covered risks would encompass non-commercial events which affect 
an investor’s rights associated with the investment. This would usually 
include the three traditionally recognised political risks; (a) the transfer 
risk resulting from host government restrictions on conversion and 
transfer from local currency into another currency, as well as unreason¬ 
able delays by host authorities in acting on applications to convert local 
currency; (b) the risk of loss resulting from host government action or 
inaction depriving an investor of his control over, or substantial benefits 
from, his investment; and (c) the risk of loss resulting from armed 
conflict or civil unrest. Coverage would not extend to non- 
discriminatory measures of a general character which states normally 
take for the purpose of regulating economic activity in their territories. 
In all cases, guarantees would be confined to measures introduced or 
events occurring after the conclusion of the contract of guarantee. The 
transfer risk seems to be the obvious candidate for wide coverage; under 
present circumstances it is the most relevant from the viewpoint of 
investors, and probably the more readily acceptable from the viewpoint 
of the host countries. 

ii) Eligible investments 

Although the Agency would primarily focus on direct investment,® 
eligible investments could, under the proposed scheme, cover any other 
transfer of assets, in monetary or non-monetary form, for productive 
purposes (unless specifically excluded). The Convention establishing 
the Agency would not define the term ‘investment’ but would indicate 
that its scope would be established from time to time by the Agency’s 
board. While the latter would be expected to adopt a limited definition 
in the beginning, it would have the power to broaden the scope of 
eligible investments in future years as the Agency’s resources increase 
and it becomes better able to develop its risk-measurement rules. 
‘Investment’ may, thus, include at the outset equity participations and 
equity-type loans (project loans associated with a participation of the 
lender in the venture). Eventually, it could also encompass profit- 
sharing, service, management and turnkey contracts, arrangements 
concerning industrial property rights, international leasing arrange¬ 
ments and arrangements for the transfer of know-how and technology. 

’ For a definition of 'direct investment’, sec IMF, Balance of Payments Manual (4th edn 1977), 

para 408; OECD, Detailed Benchmarks Definition of Foreign Direct Investment, (198.^). 
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In its ultimate development, it might even cover straight project loans, 
portfolio investments and some forms of export credits, all depending 
on the relevant needs of the Agency’s members and on its financial 
ability to meet such needs at a given time. 

In all cases, coverage would be limited to long- and medium-term 
arrangements. It would also be confined to investments which contri¬ 
bute to the economic development of developing member countries 
hosting the investment. And it would be restricted to ‘new investments’, 
including new transfers of foreign exchange to modernise, expand or 
develop an existing enterprise. Reinvested earnings which could 
otherwise be transferred abroad could also be deemed new investments. 
Both existing and new investments insured by national agencies would 
be acceptable for re-insurance by the Agency if eligible under other 
criteria. Investments made by investors which are owned in part or even 
completely by an entity of public law could be deemed private 
investments for the purpose of the Agency’s guarantee, if the investor 
tjperated on a commercial basis. Inter-governmental capital flows (eg 
ODA flows) would not be covered, however. 

Relationship to national investment guarantee agencies 
'llic Agency would complement national and regional agencies rather 
than compete with them. It would concentrate on the following 
operations: guaranteeing investments from member countries which do 
not have a national investment guarantee programme; guaranteeing 
investments in host countries in which national agencies are over¬ 
exposed; guaranteeing investments not eligible for a national guarantee 
which arc nevertheless deemed by the Agency to be sound developmen¬ 
tal investments (eg, in cases where the investor fails to meet specific 
nationality tests applied by the home country’s agency); guaranteeing 
types of investments or risks not covered under the respective national 
programme; co-guarantceing large investments with national agencies; 
guaranteeing or co-guarantecing multinationally financed investments; 
as well as providing a re-insurance facility for national agencies. 

The Agency would enter into etwperative agreements with national 
agencies for the purpose of availing itself, to the extent practicable, of 
their administrative support as well as coordinating its operations with 
these agencies. Cooperation would be designed with a view to 
facilitating efficient communication between the Agency and local 
investors and containing the Agency’s administrative overhead. 
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Relationship to private political risk insurers 

The Agency would cooperate with private insurers in order to give 
leverage to its underwriting capacity, diversify its risks and maximise its 
administrative efficiency. Towards this end, it would seek to reinsure 
part of its portfolio with private insurers (which might include state- 
owned companies) and to co-insure large investments with them.* It is 
not envisaged, however, that the Agency would reinsure private 
insurers. Some exchange of information would naturally take place 
between the Agency and private insurers; if need be, this exchange 
would be limited by the interests of members of the Agency in keeping 
information confidential. 

Payment of claims to investors 

In order to attract investors, the Agency would have to establish its 
credibility by providing a mechanism for prompt and adequate compen¬ 
sation once a loss occurs. Yet, the Agency would also have to ensure 
that claims be carefully assessed and prospects for amicable settlement 
between the investor and the host country be maximised. In order to 
balance these interests, the proposal suggests that the contracts of 
guarantee between the Agency and the investor would require the latter 
to exhaust administrative remedies available to him under the laws of 
the host country before a payment is made. Provision could also be 
made for an adequate waiting period between the filing of the claim and 
the payment. Disputes between the Agency and holders of a guarantee 
would be submitted to international arbitration for a final determina¬ 
tion according to the details provided for or specifically referred to in 
the contract of guarantee. 

Relationship to host countries 

i) Host country approval 

The Agency would aioperate with host countries in order to 
maximise its developmental efficiency, protect its financial viability, 
and minimise the potential for conflict. It would guarantee only those 
investments that had been approved by the host country, both for 
execution in its territory and for the purpose of guarantee against 

* In contacts with private underwriters, made in the course of the preparation of the World Bank 
studies on the subject in 1982, some underwriters indicated their willingnes.s to provide 
re-insurance or co-insurance for investments which they would not otherwise underwrite on their 
own, in view of the perceived improvement in the risk profile that would result from the Agency's 
involvement. 
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designated risks. The Agency would agree with the host country upon 
appropriate procedures to avoid administrative delays as a result of the 
approval requirement. 

ii) Subrogation 

Under the general principles of guarantee, upon paying or agreeing to 
pay compensation to an investor, the Agency would be subrogated to 
any rights or claims of the investor against the host country resulting 
from the event giving rise to his claim against the Agency. Subrogation 
would ensue from covenants to this effect in the contract of guarantee 
and be acknowledged by host countries by virtue of explicit provisions 
in the Convention. Such a subrogation, an essential element in any 
insurance scheme, would not create new claims against the host 
country; it would only transfer the investor’s claims to the Agency. As 
such, it need not be viewed by potential host countries as a negative 
aspect of the scheme. As successor of a compensated investor, the 
Agency would be in a better position to enter into praetical arrange¬ 
ments with the host country regarding the recoupment of the amounts 
paid by the Agency. 

iii) Dispute settlement 

Disputes arising between a host country and the Agency as a 
subrogee of an investor arc expected to be settled in most cases by 
negotiation. Failing negotiation, such disputes would be submitted to 
international arbitration, unless the parties wish first to attempt a 
settlement through conciliation. Experience of international financial 
institutions shows, however, that disputes are usually settled by 
negotiation and that actual resort to arbitration or other methods has 
not taken place in disputes involving such institutions. 

iv) Bilateral agreements 

In addition, the Agency may seek to enter with individual member 
states into bilateral agreements concerning guaranteed investments. 
ITiese agreements could modify and supersede subrogation/dispute 
settlement mechanisms as embodied in the Convention and might offer 
an alternative to the incorporation of a dispute settlement procedure in 
the Convention. Even in the absence of any agreement on dispute 
settlement with a particular host country, the Agency might still be able 
to reinsure investments in that country which are guaranteed by a 
national investment guarantee agency of a member, since a dispute, in 
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which the Agency might be involved, could arise in that case only 
between the Agency and the reinsured national agency. 

The following bilateral arrangements could be envisaged, either in 
addition to or in lieu of a dispute settlement provision in the Convention; 

a) arrangements relating to specific projects, possibly including the 
investor as a party (tripartite arrangements) and stipulating certain 
undertakings of the host country to the Agency regarding the treatment 
of the guaranteed investment as well as obligations undertaken by the 
investor, the breach of which might entail forfeiture of his guarantee; 

b) agreements stipulating substantive rules with respect to the treat¬ 
ment of guaranteed investments; 

c) agreements whereby host countries undertake to the Agency to 
abstain from defined actions giving rise to claims against the Agency by 
investors holding a guarantee; 

d) agreements providing for arbitration or judicial settlement with 
respect to subrogated rights, substituting for the incorporation of a 
dispute settlement mechanism in the Convention, and, 

e) unilateral declarations to be made by the host country on the 
occasion of the approval of an investment for guarantee. 

Flnandat structure 

i) Self-sustenance 

The Agency would be expected ultimately to operate at no cost to its 
members, financing itself from its own revenues. It would charge 
premiums and fees for its services. The structure and level of premiums 
would be determined by its board with a view to achieving long-term 
financial viability, taking into account the rates presently charged by 
other political risk insurers. Some differentiation of premiums accord¬ 
ing to actual risk-taking might be useful. Rates could, for example, be 
adjusted to the type of risk and the specifics of the project underwritten. 
It would not be advisable, however, to apply different rates for different 
host countries, thus visibly putting the Agency in the controversial place 
of arbiter on the investment climate in its developing member countries. 
Revenues would be allocated, in order of priority, (a) to cover 
administrative expenses; (b) to pay claims of insured investors; and (c) 
to a reserve fund. The Agency would have to rely, however, on its 
members in order to meet its initial administrative expenditures and to 
pay whatever claims that might arise under contracts of guarantee at a 
time when they could not be covered out of its own revenues. The 
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proposal suggests that these requirements be funded through a combi 
nation of capital subscription and sponsorship. 

ii) Subscribed capital 

Members would subscribe to a share capital which would be 
open-ended and increased with eveiy accession of a new member. Only 
a small portion of the subscribed capital (perhaps as little as 5 per cent) 
would be paid in at the outset; the rest would be subject to call by the 
Agency in case of need. The amount of the initial capital would depend 
on the number and economic strength of the initial members of the 
Agency. It might be envisaged as US$1 billion. Every member would 
subscribe to some shares in the Agency. 

The amount of each member’s subscription would be determined 
with a view to its ability to contribute. Capital-exporting countries 
would, thus, subscribe to most of the share capital while only a token 
participation would be expected from the least developed capital- 
importing countries. The quotas might be determined with a view to the 
relative distribution of shares of initial members of the Agency in the 
World Bank’s capital. The formula negotiated for initial members 
would apply to all countries acceding to the Agency at a later date. As 
part of the arrangement to be negotiated, capital-importing countries, 
or the least developed among them, could be allowed to make a certain 
portion of their contributions in their local currencies. 

iii) Limits of guarantee under subscribed capital 
Since all guaranteed risks cannot reasonably be expected to become 
losses, the Agency could set the maximum amount of guarantee as a 
multiple of capital plus reserves plus, possibly, re-insurance cover. The 
appropriate ratio would primarily depend on the spread of risk achieved 
by the Agency; it could therefore be increased in time with the 
aggregation of a balanced risk portfolio. A limitation of the gearing 
ratio of one to five is suggested as conducive to the acceptance of the 
Agency as a credible guarantor (as is the case in the Inter-Arab 
Investment Guarantee Corporation, the only intergovernmental reg¬ 
ional agency operating in this field at present). 

Consideration might be given to limiting the amounts of investments 
from individual home countries which could be accepted for guarantee. 
The ceilings could be set as a multiple of each member’s capital 
subscription, but might not be applied to investments from developing 
member countries. In addition to, or in lieu of, relating such ceilings to 
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capital subscriptions, it could be provided that guaranteed investments 
emanating from or implemented in any member country could not 
exceed a certain portion of the total capital subscription; this would 
eliminate the possibility, or even appearance, that the Agency might 
primarily serve the interests of a single country or a few countries, thus 
safeguarding its character as an international organisation. 

iv) Sponsorship 

Having reached its normal limits of guarantee as prescribed above, 
whether they are related to a specific member or not, the Agency would 
still be able to guarantee additional investments on account of 
sponsoring members: a member proposing to the Agency the guarantee 
of an investment would, at the same time, incur a loss-sharing liability 
towards the Agency in the maximum amount of the guarantee 
sponsored by it. Any loss incurred on a sponsored guarantee would, 
thus, be shared by all sponsoring members, each in the proportion which 
the amount of guarantees sponsored by it would bear to the total 
amount of guarantees sponsored by all members. Premiums and other 
revenues attributable to sponsored guarantees would be accumulated in 
a separate fund; the respective administrative expenses and payments 
on claims would first be paid out of this fund. Sponsors would share only 
losses remaining after depletion of the fund. 

Status and membership 

The Agency would be established by way of an international convention 
and would be endowed with full juridical personality under both 
international law and the national laws of its member states. In 
addition, it would receive the privileges and immunities usually 
bestowed on international organisations. 

Membership would be open to all members of the World Bank and to 
Switzerland. Under conditions to be devised by the Agency, a member 
may assign a national agency to represent it and act on its behalf. 


Organisation and management 

i) Organs 

The organisational structure would be patterned after that of other 
international financial institutions, notably the Bank and the Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation (IFC). The Agency would, thus, have a 
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three-fiered organisational decision-making and control system, con- 
sisting of a Coundl of Governors, a Board of Directors and the 
Agency’s President and Staff. TTie Council of Governors wouid be 
composed of one representative of each member and his alternate, ft 
would meet annually and whenever convened for a special reason. As 
the supreme organ of the Agency, it would have all powers which arc 
not bestowed by the Convention on any other organ. It would normally 
delegate its powers to the board, with the exception of the powers 
usually reserved to the plenary assembly, such as admission and 
suspension of members, changes in capitalisation, amendments of the 
Convention and liquidation of operations. The council would elect a 
board of directors which would be in charge of the general operations of 
the Agency, as in the case of the Bank and other multinational 
institutions. The board would-be authorised, by delegation from the 
council, to take, in the pursuit of this function, any action required or 
permitted under the Cxinvention, except as otherwise provided. Within 
the limits provided in the Convention, the number of directors would 
depend on the number of members of the Agency. Directors need not 
be full-time resident directors. The Council may decide that no 
executive director of the Bank may serve at the same time as a director 
of the Agency. The chief executive officer of the Agency would be 
selected by the board of directors on the nomination of its chairman. He 
would, under the general control of the board, conduct the ordinary 
business of the Agency and be responsible for the appointment and 
dismissal of staff. 

ii) Voting rights 

As foreign investments affect the interest of both home countries and 
host countries, the proposal suggests that voting power be divided 
between these countries as groups. Each member country would, for 
representation and voting purposes only, classify itself as a member of 
one of these groups, its classification being subject to acceptance by the 
council of the Agency. Re-classification would be possible under the 
same condition. While the classification would be part of the negotiating 
process for the initial members, self-classification should, in principle, 
be based on acceptable objective factors, lest it should be challenged in 
the Agency’s council. Such factors may be spelled out in the Agency’s 
regulations in order to avoid controversies in the classification of 
acceding members. Home countries and host countries would, as 
groups, receive equal voting power. In order to protect home countries’ 
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financial stake in the Agency and inspire the confidence of investors, a 
special majority would be required with respect to decisions having a 
bearing on the financial exposure of the Agency (such as decisions 
relating to the limit of guarantee or the scope of risk coverage). Within 
each group, the votes would be distributed among the members 
according to a formula agreed to by the members of the group and 
approved by the Council as is the case in the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development (IFAD). Each group would elect an equal 
number of directors and the votes cast by the individual directors would 
be weighted in accordance with the voting rights of the members 
represented by them. The voting structure outlined above would also 
apply to the decisions of the governors. Decisions related to sponsored 
guarantees would be taken by the Agency as prescribed above, except 
that sponsoring members would obtain in respect of these decisions one 
additional vote for each specified amount of investment sponsored; and 
host countries of sponsored investments would be allocated one 
additional vote for the same amount of such investment hosted by them. 
Voting rights would be adjusted annually to reflect the relative amounts 
sponsored at a reference date. 

Link with the World Bank 

'Phe Agency would function as an autonomous international financial 
organisation. The only organisational link envisaged between it and the 
World Bank would be that the President of the Bank serve ex officio as 
Chairman of the Agency’s board of directors. The governors of the 
Agency, to be appointed by the members, would normally be the 
ministers in charge of foreign investment. They, therefore, need not be 
identical with the governors of the Bank. 

The Agency may enter into a cooperative agreement with the Bank or 
IFC. The purpose of such an agreement would be to afford the Agency 
administrative economics by making available to it such technical and 
administrative services as it might need and the Bank or IFC could 
afford to provide. The offices of the Agency need not be located in the 
same city as those of the Bank or IFC. 

Entry into force, preparatory commission and reviews 
In order to allow sceptical countries to judge the Agency by the measure 
of its own record, the proposal includes the suggestion that the 
convention establishing the Agency would enter into force upon 
ratification by at least five home countries and at least ten host 
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countries, provided that their combined subscriptions reach a certajj 
minimum amount. Upon entry into force, every eligible country couk 
accede to the Convention. The period between signing and effective¬ 
ness of the Convention could be utilised by a preparatory commission, 
composed of delegates of the signatories, to work out rules specifying 
the initial operational policies of the Agency. The operations of the 
Agency would be periodically reviewed by the Council of Governors 
(eg, every five years) with a view to initiating changes of basic 
operational policies if deemed appropriate. 

Innovations in the new proposal 

The above-outlined proposal represents a number of key features which 
distinguish it from previously discussed schemes and, in particular, from 
the earlier proposal on the ‘International Investment Insurance 
Agency’ (IIIA), for which the Bank staff prepared draft Articles of 
Agreement, which were submitted to the Bank’s Executive Directors in 
1972.® These differences may be discerned in the following areas, 
already described in greater detail: 

1) Underthe IIIA concept and other earlier proposals, the projected 
agency would have had no share capital and would have con¬ 
ducted its operations exclusively on behalf of sponsoring member 
countries. 1'hc Agency would have accepted an investment for 
guarantee only under the condition that is was ‘sponsored’ by a 
member country. As now propt)scd, the MIGA would, as 
described above, underwrite primarily on account of its share 
capital and would issue guarantees on behalf of sponsoring 
members only after having reached its authorised underwriting 
limits if, and to the extent that, members chose to sponsor 
additional investments. 

2) While under previously discussed schemes, guarantees could have 
been issued only in the amount of sponsorship obligations 
assumed by member countries, the proposed Multilateral Invest¬ 
ment Guarantee Agency (MIGA) could apply different and 
broader limits, thus leveraging its capital. 

3) As the term ‘investment’ would not be defined in the Ctmvention, 
the MIGA ct>uld be expected to gradually expand its operations 


• Thi: text of these draft Articles is published in MuTon. Investment Insurance in International Law, 
pp 2li9rt.5<’</(197f>) 
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beyond the scope of equity investment in the traditional sense. 
Even though this approach does not necessarily depart from that 
under previous schemes, it becomes more important in view of the 
growth in investments from developing countries which more 
frequently take non-equity forms. 

4) Unlike previous schemes, the MIGA would have a specific 
mandate to co-guarantee investments with national and regional 
investment guarantee agencies and provide on its own account 
reinsurance for such agencies. It would also be authorised to 
cooperate with the private political risk insurance market which 
did not yet exist at the time of the previous discussions of 
multilateral investment insurance in the Bank. 

5) Unlike the draft Articles of Agreement of HI A, the Convention of 
MIGA would authorise the Agency to enter with individual 
member countries into bilateral agreements allowing for the 
settlement outside the Convention of disputes concerning claims 
acquired by the MIGA qua subrogation. 

6) While previous proposals linked voting rights primarlily to the 
relative amounts of guarantees sponsored by the various mem¬ 
bers, voting power in the MIGA is proposed to be shared equally 
between the home countries of investors and the countries hosting 
guaranteed investments. 

7) While previously discussed proposals envisaged a number of 
organisational links between the Agency and the Bank, the only 
such link between the MIGA and the Bank would be that the 
President of the Bank would serveejr officio as the chairman of the 
Agency’s board of directors. For all practical purposes, the MIGA 
would operate as an autonomous institution. 

8) While IIIA’s activities had been confined to guarantee opera¬ 
tions, the MIGA is envisaged to play a general role in the 
improvement of the investment climate by carrying out ancillary 
activities such as providing information, rendering advice and 
organising seminars or investment missions. 

9) The Convention of MIGA would, unlike that of IlIA, enter into 
force upon ratification by five home countries and ten host 
countries only. This would allow for an early start of operations 
and give sceptical countries the opportunity to decide on joining 
in the light of actual experience. 
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Principal controversial issues 

The above-outlined proposal was tailor-made to address concerns 
previously expressed by executive directors of the World Bank and 
other commentators in respect of earlier Bank proposals. Some relevant 
questions arc still being raised and call for further clarification. 

Additionality—would the agency make a substantial difference? 
‘Additionality’ relates to the question of whether the proposed Agency 
can be expected to mobilise additional investment flows to LDCs. It 
would occur when, as a result of MIGA’s guarantees, investors were 
attracted to carry out investments in LDCs which would not otherwise 
be implemented. Although it is impossible to quantify in advance these 
additional investments, there are strong indications that multilateral 
guarantees against non-commercial risks may help otherwise hesitant 
investors to proceed with their investments, when they cannot obtain 
satisfactory protection from other sources and when they are unable or 
unwilling to accept the risks of self-insurance. ITie productivity of 
capital seems to be higher in many LD(i than in major developed 
countries;'' this indicates that considerable investment opportunities 
exist in LDCs, in particular in medium-ineome LDCs. Nonetheless, the 
share of LDCs in international direct investment flows remains below 
.^0 per cent.’ 

Although a number of factors account for the hesitancy of corporate 
decision-makers to invest in LDCs, there is no doubt that a better 
investment climate in these countries and, in particular, a remedy 
against the tiansfer risk would help to attract foreign operators better to 
explore and develop existing opportunities. 

If it is assumed that investors seek to maximise profitability and that 
this calculation involves the two components risk and return, then any 
perceived improvement in the risk profile is bound to lower the rate of 
return required by the investor to undertake the investment (‘hurdle 


‘ I'lir instunce, in ihc period 1970- 82, 7.1 units of investment capital were needed to produce I 
unit of extra gross domestic product (GDP) in the industrial market economics, whereas in 
I D( *8 only 4.4 to 5.^ units (middle-income economics and low-income economies, respectively) 
were needed to produce the extra unit of GDP. Figures computed from comparative figures on 
the growth of GDP and on gross domestic investment provided in the World Bank, World 
Oevflopmem Report tV84, Table 2 at p 220 and Table .S at p 226, respectively. 

’ In IV79 .80, LDCs accounted for about 2.1 per cent of the total inflow of foreign direct 
investment as compared with about 2l per cent in 1970-72; see United Nations Centre on 
IransnatKinal Corporations, Transnational Corporations in World Development, Third Survey, 
ST/CTa46,( 198.1) p. 17. 
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rate'). If, and to the extent that, an investment decision-maker 
associates non-commercial risk with an investment, he can therefore be 
expected to reduce his hurdle rate in return for a guarantee diminishing 
his risk. As the premium would reduce the return from the investment, 
additionality could ensue whenever the reduction in the hurdle rate 
exceeded the premium. 

The existence of a perception of non-commercial risks as an 
impediment to investment which can be reduced through investment 
guarantees seems to be widely recognised, as is reflected in the creation 
of national investment guarantee schemes by all member countries of 
the Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the OECD and, 
recently, even by some developing countries (23 national schemes and 
one regional scheme exist at present). It is furthermore underscored by 
the rapid growth of the private political risk insurance market and the 
political risk analysis profession over the last decade.* 

While the above considerations focus on increases in the quantity of 
investments, attention must also be paid to possible improvements in 
the terms and conditions of investments as a result of a multilateral 
guarantee. Such ‘qualitative additionality’ can occur when a guarantee, 
though not essential for the investment to be undertaken, has an impact 
on the structure of the investment. This would, for example, be the case 
when investments arc made for longer periods of time or with greater 
benefits to the host country, eg, creating more jobs in or transferring 
more technology to the host country. It may also ensue from changes in 
the mix of foreign investors; if a guarantee plays a larger role for small- 
and medium-sized investors than for large transnational corporations, 
host countries might be able, as a result of an MIGA, to gain more 
technology adapted to their needs and more labour-intensive invest¬ 
ments since these are more likely to be associated with small- and 
medium-sized investments. 

Finally, some LDCs could benefit as home countries of investments 
since an MIGA would accord their nationals investing abroad a 
protection which is lacking at present due to the absence of national 

' A study commissioned by the US investment guarantee agency (OPIC) has concluded, on the 
basis of interviews with some investors and replies to questionnaires by others, that in about 25 
per cent of the cases studied, investments would not have taken place without a guarantee, and 
that in 18 per cent of the cases, investments would have proceeded without a guarantee; in the 
remaining 57 per cent of the cases it could not be determined definitely whether or not the 
guarantee had been a decisive factor in the investment decision, even though it had appeared 
likely that in many of these cases the guarantee had been essential. See Arthur Young and Co, A 
Siuc/y of'Additionality' of OPIC Assistance (o US Private Direct Investment in Developing 
Countries, Washington DC, 28 May 1982 (Limited circulation). 
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schemes in their countries. This aspect is gaining importance with the 
increase of investments flows between LDCs. 

The proposed MIGA and National Investment Guarantee 
Programmes—duplication or greater efTectiveness? 

Although all DAC member countries operate national investment 
guarantee programmes, it is estimated that less than 20 per cent of net 
investment flows from DAC member countries to LDCs were guaran- 
teed under the national programmes in the period 1977-81 .* According 
to OECD sources, only an estimated 9 per cent of the existing stock of 
investments was covered at the end of 1981.'“ The various national 
programmes are utilised in different degrees, with utilisation levels 
varying from more than 50 per cent of the investments from the 
guaranteeing country (Japan, Austria and, possibly. South Korea) to 
less than 5 per cent (most European programmes). In 1983, the South 
Korean agency is reported to have underwritten more investments than 
the agencies of France, Britain, Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland 
together. These figures indicate that there is a potential demand for 
investment guarantees which is not met by the national programmes. 

'I’he proposed MIGA is meant to complement national programmes 
rather than to compete with them. It would be designed to enhance risk 
diversification, contribute additional appraisal capacity, and overcome 
gaps resulting from different terms and conditions as well as administra¬ 
tive practices of the various national agencies. To achieve this com¬ 
plementary role, it would focus on the following operations: 

i) guaranteeing or eo-guarantecing with a national agency investments 
in countries in which the national agency is already heavily exposed: this 
would effectively diversify risks and make possible the provision of 
additional guarantee cover in accordance with principles of sound 
insurance management; 

ii) guaranteeing investments from member countries which do not 
have a national investment guarantee programme: investors from 
newly-industrialised countries and from capital-surplus developing 
countries arc likely beneficiaries of this service; 

iii) Guaranteeing investments not eligible for a national guarantee 
which are nevertheless deemed by the Agency to be sound developmen- 

" This c'stiniatc was computed in an internal Bank study on the basis of estimated figures provided 
by the OECD. Due to limitations of available data, it is only a rough approximation. The 20 per 
cent estimate is likely to grossly overstate actual ctivcrage. 

See ()EfD,.vupru. note 6 at p 33. 
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tal investments; this would permit, eg, overcoming gaps resulting from 
differing nationality tests applied by various national agencies;" 

iv) guaranteeing types of investments (eg, service contracts) or risks 
(eg, breach of host government undertakings) not covered under the 
respective national programmes; 

v) co-guaranteeing large investments with national agencies: this 
would mitigate risk concentrations by both the national agency and the 
MIGA with respect to individual projects;** 

vi) guaranteeing or co-guaranteeing with national agencies 
multinationally financed investments: this would permit uniform pro¬ 
tection to all co-investors in the venture; 

vii) guaranteeing low-risk projects in high-risk countries: most national 
investment guarantee administrations are not equipped to assess risks 
on the basis of project-related criteria. A MIGA could more readily 
develop the administrative capacity to appraise the risks of a specific 
project and thus underwrite such projects (eg, the transfer risk with 
respect to export-oriented projects in host countries with balance-of- 
payments difficulties); 

viii) providing reinsurance of national investment guarantee agencies, 
in particular of tranches of targe investments and part of large host 
country exposures: in this way the MIGA could enhance its own risk 
diversification and that of the reinsured national agencies; 

ix) covering such investments as medium- and long-term development 
loans which are not readily covered by national agencies. 

Hie relationship of the proposed MIGA with host 
countries—adversarial or collaborative? 

ITie potential relationship between the Agency and host countries 
raises diverse questions: 

i) Degree of restriction on the host country’s freedom of action 
Since the Agency would underwrite only investments specifically 
approved by the host country for that purpose, any involvement and any 
potential for a dispute with a host country, would be confined to 


" Eg, an investment by a West German subsidiary of a US parent company in a third country may 
qualify for cover by both the United States and the West German agencies, but an investment by 
a US subsidiary of a West German parent company is normally not eligible for cover under either 
system. 

" An internal World Bank study has shown that a few large projects unbalance the risk portfolios 
of even the largest national agencies and that some agencies apply project ceilings in order to 
avoid such imbalances. 
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investments guaranteed by the Agency with the full consent of the host 
country. 

In case the Agency paid an investor the compensation due under the 
contract of guarantee, the effect of a subrogation would be confined to 
the succession of the Agency to certain rights of the investor. The 
Agency could not obtain more substantive rights than the investor had 
acquired. Subrogation could thus have no bearing on the substance of 
obligations of a host country with respect to foreign investments. As 
mentioned earlier, it would achieve nothing more than the assignment 
of an existing claim from the investor to the Agency. 

Host country approval could result in an eventual submission to 
international arbitration of a dispute between the Agency and a 
member country concerning a claim acquired by virtue of subrogation. 
'ITie waiver of local jurisdiction ensuing from a host country approval 
would be limited to disputes between the Agency and a member state 
(and not endow a private investor with procedural rights under 
international law). It would thus follow established international 
practice, as is evidenced by the provision for international arbitration in 
the loan and guarantee agreements between international financial 
institutions and their member states. Other methods of conflict 
resolution may also be agreed upon between the Agency and host 
countries, 

ii) Efj'iXt on investment protection treaties 
The Convention establishing MIGA would not include any substan¬ 
tive rules with respect to the treatment of guaranteed investments. Any 
bilateial agreement between a member and the Agency in respect of 
sueh rules would be concluded by mutual consent and no member would 
be under obligation to enter into such an agreement. Confined to 
guaranteed investment and thus operative only upon specific host 
c»)untry approval, such an agreement would still fall short of the impact 
on host countries of the more than two-hundred investment protection 
treaties already entered into by developing countries with capital¬ 
exporting countries.'* 

As the Convention of the proposed Agency would not include any 
rules as to the substantive treatment of investments, it could not conflict 

t'or a hriof survey of bilateral investment protection treaties, see Economic and Social Ontncil 
Report I'./C. 10/1984/H, <i February 1984, Wi/rk RelalriJ To The Formulation Of A Code Of 
Conduct on Transnational Corporations And Other International Arrangements And Agree¬ 
ment's: Htlateral, Regional and Inlernationat Arrangements on Matters Relating to Transnational 
Corporations, p 4 et seq. 
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with the Code of Conduct of Transnational Corporations presently 
under negotiation within the framework of the United Nations which is 
envisaged to lay down such rules.“ 

By the same token, the Convention of the Agency could not conflict 
with investment protection treaties whereby the contracting states 
reciprocally give assurances with respect to the treatment of their 
mutual investments. In particular, a multilateral guarantee would not 
affect the validity of an investment protection treaty; it would add to it. 
A multilaterally guaranteed investment which is eligible under such a 
treaty would enjoy the protection of both the guarantee and the treaty. 
The Agency would also stand to benefit from such a situation to the 
extent that it would afford it more legal certainty as to the rights of the 
investor to which it might succeed by virtue of subrogation. 

iii) Effect on treatment of local investment 
Multilateral guarantees, though normally available for foreign 
investment only, would not in themselves discriminate against domestic 
investment since they would protect only the pre-existing rights of the 
investor rather than create new rights for him vis-d-vis his host country. 
Some of these pre-existing rights may not be available to local investors 
because of the very nature of foreign investments and not due to the 
Agency’s guarantee. For instance, the transfer risk ensues from the fact 
that a foreign investor, when making an investment, converts his 
national currency (or any other freely transferable currency) into that of 
the host country and must rely on his ability to repatriate the capital 
invested. In the case of an expropriation, the guarantee would assure 
the investor only adequate compensation in a foreign currency for the 
loss sustained as a result of such an action. It would not protect him 
against host governmental actions as such. Foreign investment would, 
regardless of the guarantee, remain subject to host governmental 
regulation together with domestic investment. 

The right of countries to accord to foreign investment a protection 
and treatment responsive to the special interests involved, is commonly 
recognised and widely exercised. Most developing countries have issued 
investment laws which accord certain privileges (tax holidays, customs 
exemptions and other incentives) to foreign investors. Twenty-three 
home country administrations offer guarantees for outflowing invest¬ 
ments of their nationals. An increasing number of host countries give 

For the most recent account of the negotiation on the Code, sec the United Nations Centre on 

Transnational Corporations Reporter No 18, Outstanding issues of the code. Autumn 1984. 
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Special assurances with respect to foreign investment in bilateral 
investment protection treaties. Eighty-seven countries have ratified the 
International Council for the Settlement of Investment E>isputes 
(ICSID) Convention providing a special mechanism for the settlement 
of disputes relating to foreign investment. The operations of the 
proposed agency would hence not introduce a new direction with 
respect to the protection of foreign investment. 

If MIGA’s protection is confined to foreign investors, the Agency 
could still be authorised to accord protection to domestic partners in a 
joint venture. This might be achieved indirectly—for example, by 
guaranteeing loans made by foreign investors to domestic joint venture 
partners.'* 

Financial viability 

Administrative expenses and payments of claims would be expected to 
be paid out of premium revenues and returns on invested reserves. The 
experience of national investment guarantee programmes sustains this 
expectation: as of December 1983, their aggregate net payments on 
claims (claims not recovered from host countries) amounted to just 16.4 
per cent of their aggregate premium revenues, and only one agency 
reported an aggregate excess of net payments on claims and administra¬ 
tive expenses over premium revenues. The Inter-Arab Investment 
Guarantee Corporation has not reported any underwriting loss. Private 
political risk underwriting ha.s expanded dramatically over the last 
decade, which indicates that it has been a profitable business. 

Nonetheless, the Agency could not quickly become self-sufficient as 
the term is understood in insurance economics, because political risks 
cannot completely be managed by way of risk aggregation and risk 
diversification in application of probability mathematics (as are ‘con¬ 
ventional’ life, casualty, and property contingencies).** A financial 
structure is therefore proposed which would ensure that claims could be 
paid even if losses were to exceed premium revenues, through calls on 
shareholders or on sponsors as the case may be. 

Obviously, the Agency’s ability to pay claims without recourse to 

“ Hie JupiintfM: invcstmcnl guarantee scheme, for example, provides cover for loans made by 
Japanese lenders to business operators in developing countries for the purpose of financing their 
participation in a joint venture with a Japanese partner. 

“ For a study of (he legal nature of the contract of invc.stnient guarantee against political risks, see 
I ShxhMa.rhf Intcrnaliimal (luaranlee of foreign Invesimenis, IV71,pp 35-53, (Arabic). In this 
study, the writer concluded lhat such a contract isin most cases a guarantee in the strict sense, and 
not an insurance or a suretyship contract. 
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such calls would largely depend on its premium structure. While a 
variation of premiums according to actual loss potential would serve the 
financial interests of the Agency,” a differentiation by host countries 
might give rise to political difficulties. In order to reconcile these two 
aspects, the Agency could differentiate by project rather than by host 
country. This would follow the practice of all major private US political 
risk insurers as well as of the US investment guarantee agency (OPIC). 
For example, private insurers have quoted premiums ranging from 0.75 
per cent to 7 per cent per annum for investments in the same host 
country. OPIC takes into account twelve different factors to rate 
expropriation risks and another eleven factors to rate armed conflict 
risks. These factors have been developed in response to the findings of 
political risk analysis and include, eg, the capacity to compensate for 
expropriation out of revenues generated by the project, the fairness of 
the investment contract to the host country, the agreement on an 
adequate dispute settlement mechanism, and the participation of a 
domestic partner in the venture. Some aspects related to the host 
country are taken into account such as the host government’s attitude 
towards the guaranteed investment. While the transfer risk is normally 
associated with the liquidity of the host country, investments generating 
export revenues might not be affected by the general balance-of- 
payments problems of a host country. 

If determined in accordance with the above-outlined practice, 
differences of premiums would reflect a variety of considerations, most 
of which relate to economic rather than political factors. The quoted 
premium would thus not necessarily reflect a judgment on the 
macro-political situation of the host country. 

Proposed voting arrangements—confrontation or a balanced 
equilibrium of respective interests? 

The Agency would be different from the typical international financial 
institutions, such as the World Bank, IDA or IFC. While these 
institutions are basically donor agencies which transfer funds to LDCs 
on their own account, the Agency would only guarantee investments 

” I'he practice of national investment insurance administrations in this regard varies: most 
administrations apply the same rate to all host countries (as does the Inter-Arab Investment 
Guarantee Corporation), although some of these administrations (eg. West Germany) 
differentiate indirectly by varying the proportion of the loss to be retained by the insured while 
computing premiums on the insured amount before deducting this proportion; other administra¬ 
tions (eg, US, UK, France, Canada, Australia) adjust premiums in various ways to actual loss 
potential. Private political risk insurers vary premiums widely, from 0.1 per cent to 7 per cent or 
more of the insured value per risk yearly. 
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made by third parties in developing member countries. It would, thus, 
focus on a mediation of stable investment conditions rather than on 
financial intermediation. As a consequence, its proposed voting struc¬ 
ture is different from that followed in the typical flnancial institutions 
where it is primarily linked to capital contributions.** Rather, it is 
meant, in this context, adequately to reflect emphasis on building 
mutual confidence and policy cooperation within the Agency. 

The proposal does not, on the other hand, adopt the position of 
allotting one vote to each member country, as is the case in the United 
Nations'® and ICSID”—a facility which, like the proposed Agency, 
aims at improving the international investment climate. While ICSID 
consists only of a dispute settlement mechanism governed by an 
‘Administrative Council’, the proposed Agency would conduct opera¬ 
tions involving financial interests of its members. The proposed 
allociition of equal voting power to home countries and host countries as 
groups is intended to reflect the focus on policy cooperation with host 
countries on the one side and the larger financial contributions of home 
countries on the other. Since home countries are much fewer in number 
than host countries, giving an equal number of votes to each group 
cannot result in an actual equality in the number of votes given to each 
member. A requirement of special majorities for decisions of particular 
financial significance would be a further concession to larger con¬ 
tributors, reflecting the financial nature of the Agency. 

As proposed, the distinction between home countries and host 
countries as groups would be confined to the allotment of voting rights. 
Voles would not be cast in groups but according to the merits of each 
case—and in effect, it is expected that decisions would be taken by 
consensus in most ca.ses. While reflecting the diverse interests involved, 
the proposed voting structure would, thus, be conducive to the 
collaboration of home countries and host countries in the governing 
bodies of the Agency. 

Home countries and host countries have a common interest in a 
well-balanced voting structure since such a structure would be instru¬ 
mental in ensuring the Agency’s credibility and success. The Agency 


'* in tliciii; iii!>titulii)ii!i voting is not completely based on financial shares; a certain number of 
basic votes is aceordcil to each member irrespective of its subscription (see, eg, Article V, Section 
3(a) of the Bank's Articles of Agreement). Tlic voting structure in the more recent international 
financial in.stitution.s such ax IFAD and the projected Common Fund for Commodities is more 
tilted towards developing countries. 

'• Article 218. Section 1 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

■“ Article 7. .Section 2 of the Convention of ICSID. 
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will only be financed and receive applications for insurance if it inspires 
the confidence of home countries and investors, and, having all its 
exposures in developing countries, it can only secure its financial 
viability and promote foreign investment to these countries effectively if 
it gains their confldence. The proposal is, therefore, meant to balance 
voting rights so as to dispel potential concerns that the Agency might act 
as a proxy of either side and be conducive to its acceptance as a credible 
institution by home countries, host countries and investors alike. 

The role of the World Bank in the creation of the Agency 

As proposed, the Bank would not have an institutional stake in the 
Agency and would not assume any responsibility for its operations. The 
envisaged role of the Bank’s President as chairman of the Agency’s 
board of directors is based on the IFC and ICSID precedents where this 
symbolic linkage has served well the image of these institutions. 

Interests of members of the Bank which do not wish to join the 
Agency would not be affected. Nonetheless, the initiative to create an 
MIGA has been taken by the Bank’s management, the proposal is being 
discussed in the board of the Bank, and its various aspects arc studied by 
Bank staff. Such activities arc consistent with the Bank’s role as a 
catalyst in the promotion of foreign investment. Article I of the Bank’s 
Articles of Agreement provides that it is the Bank’s purpose ‘to assist in 
the reconstruction and development of territories of members by 
facilitating the investment of capital for productive purposes.. .’ and ‘to 
promote private foreign investment by means of guarantees or partici¬ 
pation in loans and other investments made by private investors’. In 
pursuit of this mandate, the Bank has sponsored the establishment of 
IFC and ICSID; and it has only recently further developed its 
co-financing techniques in order to ensure a greater level of commercial 
lending to developing countries. 

The Bank’s assistance in the creation of an MIGA does not 
undermine the freedom of any member of the Bank to decide whether 
or not it wishes to join the Agency, as the relationship between the Bank 
and its members would not depend on their membership in the Agency, 
f'-xperience shows that Bank members may, without prejudice to their 
relations with the Bank, choose not to participate in a new international 
institution launched by the Bank. ICSID, in particular, was created 
upon the ratification of its Convention by twenty countries and over the 
objection of more countries. ICSID today has eighty-seven members as 
a consequence of the growing conviction of its useful role. Members of 
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the Bank which decided not to join ICSID have not been treated by the 
Bank differently from the ICSID members in any respect. 

Conclusion 

Although there are indications to the effect that invested capital may 
yield higher financial returns in developing rather than developed 
countries, the share of foreign direct investments in developing 
countries has traditionally been small and their volume has declined in 
recent years. Among the important factors accounting for this 
phenomenon is the volatile investment climate in these countries and, in 
particular, investors’ perception that investing in developing countries 
may involve greater non-commercial risks. So important is this factor 
that quite often local investors in developing countries, when given the 
choice, have preferred to invest in developed countries’ markets in spite 
of their awareness of the lesser profit and the more complex regulatory 
requirements in these markets.*’ The effects of the decline in the 
volume (»f foreign investments In developing countries and of the 
continued problem of capital flight arc aggravated at present by the 
serious decline in commercial banks’ lending to these countries as a 
group. More than at any previous time, there seems to be an established 
need for improving the investment climate in LDCs and for stimulating 
greater commercial flows to them. The World Bank’s attempt to revive 
the proposal of establishing a multilateral investment guarantee 
corporation should be seen in this broad context. 

The new proposal is different in many ways from earlier proposals 
advanced by the Bank and other sources in the late 1960s and early 
197().s. Its new features as well as its timeliness should make it of 
particular interest to developing countries in particular. The record of 
several national investment guarantee schemes in developed countries 
should alst) point out to these countries’ need of a larger agency to 
support and supplement the work of their national agencies through 
reinsurance and co-insurance activities. It is hoped that the mutual 
interests involved would enable the World Bank to bring its efforts in 
this area to fruition in the near future. Although not a substitute for 
concessional flows or for a resurrection of new lending by commercial 

In i^7‘X-K2, capital flight from Mexico, Argentina and Venezuela alone is reported to have 
totalled $42 billion, substantially aggravating these countries' balancc-of-paymcnLs problems. 
See Enders and Muthionc, Latin America, The Crisis of Debt anti Growth, Studies in 
International Economici, The BriKikings Institution, (1984) p 20 ( I'ahle .S). 
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banks, foreign direct investment from developed as well as from 
capital-exporting developing countries should be encouraged to contri¬ 
bute to the LDCs’ development efforts. An adequate financial protec¬ 
tion provided through a multilateral agency may well prove to be the 
most timely step in this direction. 
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The San Jose Oil Facility: 
South-South cooperation 


In The Affluent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith coined the term 
‘conventional wisdom’.' By this concept, he meant that ideas gain 
acceptance not because they are internally consistent or empirically 
verifiable, but because they are as comfortable and acceptable as old 
bedroom slippers. As the redoubtable cconomist-profcssor-diplomat 
observes, ‘economic and social behaviour arc complex, and to com¬ 
prehend their character is mentally tiring. Therefore we adhere, as 
though to a raft, to those ideas which represent our understanding'.* 
Neo-liberals among others have given currency to an element of 
conventional wisdom with respect to developing countries; namely, that 
they rail against dependence, economic exploitation, and abuses at the 
hands of transnational corporations; yet, the most prosperous among 
them resist either promoting economie equality within their own 
borders or cliannclling resources to fellow-states within the developing 
world.* In all fairness, an objective reading of the debates at meetings of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), the UN sessions of the mid-197()s that focused on a 
potential New International Economic Order, and the Cancun confer¬ 
ence of October 1981 provides ammunition to those who depict the 
LDCs—and, especially, the better off among them—as latter-day 
Jeremiahs who shake their fists at industrialised nations even as they sit 
on their hands when it comes to uplifting the ‘have-nots’,* 

The OPEC Fund and the Kuwait Fund exemplify how oil-endowed 
states have sought to assist less fortunate countries. Nevertheless, 
detractors argue that religious, regional, and political factors eclipse 
humanitarian consideration when these institutions disburse monies. 
An often overlooked example of South-South cooperation is found in 
the ‘Economic Cooperation Program for Central American Countries’, 


‘ Jiihn Ki-niieth Ciulhraith, tht Afjturnl Smiety, Boston: tloughum MitHin, 1V58, p. tiff. 

'ihid, p 7. 

* lliis lliosis ofloii graces the pages of I’uhlic tmcrr.\i aniiCummcmary.scc also: Robert WTucker. 
Till- Int-i/Uiililv of Nuttons. New York: Basic B<x)ks, 1977. 

‘ Pamela S balk diseus-scs the North-South summit in ‘Whatever happened to Cancun?’, 
(.'unhhean Review 1 l(.t) (Summer 1982), pp 14-17,45-7. 
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commonly known as the joint oil facility or the San Jos6 Accord, after 
I the city in which the plan was unveiled. 

This article reviews the events leading to the signing of the San Jos6 
Accords; describes the structure of the aid plan; examines the criteria 
fur inclusion in this cash-loan scheme, analyses the evolution of the 
programme, and, finally, draws conclusions concerning its operations. 

' Background” 

The four-fold increase in oil prices imposed by the OPEC member- 
' countries in late 1973 and early 1974 sent economic shock waves 
I through the countries of the Caribbean Basin. Not only did energy and 
I other imports become more expensive, but an increasingly sluggi.sh 
[ demand in recession-afflicted industrialised states retarded the growth 
! of export earnings. Internationally, Caribbean area nations suffered 
' gyrating changes in their terms of trade, balance-of-paymcnts deficits, 
I and mounting foreign indebtedness to public and private financial 
I institutions. Domestically, they encountered budget shortfalls, escalat- 
i ing prices, rising unemployment, and pressure—notably from the 
I International Monetary Fund (IMF) and world bankers—to adopt 
j drastic austerity plans.* 

I Where could the hard-pressed countries of the region seek assistance 
I that would not carry with it burdensome obligations that might 
I exacerbate social problems? Was there a nation in the region to which 
i they could turn for aid? 

I Not surprisingly, Venezuela appeared at the top of the list of potential 
i benefactors. After all, the Christian Democratic President, Rafael 
I Caldera, had, through his Trinidadian-born Foreign Minister, Aristides 
I Calvani, inaugurated a new Caribbean policy rooted in geopolitical 
concerns. Specifically, the Venezuelan leaders wished to assure safe 

I passage of their country’s petroleum shipments, promote political 
stability in poor and backward island states, and develop markets for 
such exports as processed foods, petrochemicals, textiles, and light 
manufactures.'' In November 1971, Calvani convened a consultative 
meeting in Caracas of foreign ministers of Caribbean states; two 

'This section draws on George W Grayson, 'The joint oil facility: Mexican-Venezuclan 
cooperation in the Caribbean’, Cflrifcftcan Review 12(2) (Spring 1983), p 21) 
j ' Edward F Wonder and J Mark Elliott, 'Caribbean energy issues and US policy’, in James R 
, Cjreene and Brent Scoweroft, Western Interests and VS Options in the Caribbean Basin, Boston: 

[ (Jcigcschlager, Gunn and Main, 1984, pp 269-304. 

I ' Robert D Bond, ‘Venezuelan policy in the Caribbean basin’, in Richard E Feinbcrg (cd). Central 
America; International Dimensions of the Crisis, New York: Holmes and Meier, 1982, p 192. 
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subsequent sessions focused on regional transportation concerns; and, 
in April 1973, Venezuela became the first non-English-speaking 
member of the Caribbean Development Bank.* 

As a leading OPEC participant, Venezuela benefited handsomely 
from the surge of energy prices. Thus, the Democratic Action govern¬ 
ment of Carlos Andres Perez, which won the national elections in 1973, 
greeted the request from its neighbours for assistance by creating a 
cash-loan plan to offset the rise in oil costs incurred by Panama and the 
five Central American countries.® Under the ‘First Programme of 
Financial Cooperation’ announced at Puerto Ordaz in December 1974, 
Venezuela agreed to allow beneficiary importers to keep in their central 
banks all monies above $6.00 per barrel paid for oil, the international 
charge for which was then $12.00. To finance balancc-of-payments 
deficits, Venezuela would loan these retained monies to the buyers for 
six years; however, if a participating nation propo.sed suitable develop¬ 
ment projects, co-sponsored by an international financial institution, it 
could borrow the funds for up to 25 years, with a six-year grace period, 
at soft interest rales equal to those levied by the Inter-American 
Development Bank in its ordinary capital operations, approximately 
8.5 per cent. The Venezuelan Investment Fund (FIV), its income 
generated from taxes on oil and gas sales, was given responsibility for 
approving projects under the Puerto Ordaz Accord. This agreement, 
later expanded to include Jamaica and the Dominican Republic, 
covered a volume of oil equivalent to five-sixths of all imports in the 
base year (1974), then a gradually increasing percentage of purchases 
until expiring on 31 December 1980. 

Sixty-two per cent of the $678 million committed and wholly 
disbursed under the program by January 1982 had been converted into 
long-term loans for prrijccts in the areas of energy, water, agriculture, 
transportation, and industry. The allocation of resources was as follows: 
Costa Rica, 12 per cent; El Salvador, 15 per cent; Guatemala, 19 per 
cent; Nicaragua, 11 per cent; Jamaica, 8 per cent; Dominican Republic, 
6 per cent; Honduras, 13 per cent; and Panama, 16 per cent.'" By 
mid-1984 the disbursement level had reached 90 per cent. 

Originally, the Perez regime viewed the aid scheme as a transitional 
measure to enable countries, almost completely dependent on Ven- 

-ihul. 

“ Hic plun i> unulyscil in Cicorge W GrayM>n, 'Venezuela and the Puerto Ordaz agreement’, 

hiti’r Ainrriitin h.nmomU' Affairs (Winter 1^84). 

\tinisterii) dc Inforniaeidn y Turi^mo,Lac■<w»p<■^fl(lVin^«r<'fnatif»nfl/ de venezurlo: solidaridad en 

maun. Caracas; linprenta Nacional, 1V82. p 15. 
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ezuelan supplies, to adjust to higher energy charges. Yet, the doubling 
of oil prices in 1979 and 1980 because of the Iranian revolution and the 
subsequent Iraqi-Iranian war led Caracas to cast about for partners in a 
new venture that would benefit regional economics ravaged by the 
sharp increase in oil prices. 

In a parallel move, Venezuela attempted to convince the entire 
OPEC group to establish an aid programme for all poor nations. When 
the cartel members, which prefer to aid their religious and ideological 
brethren, rejected the idea of an oil facility of their own, Mexico 
emerged as the prime candidate for inclusion in a regional undertaking. 
Its production had climbed from 209,855 barrels per day (bpd) in 1974 
to 536,926 bpd in 1979, while its announced proven reserves had shot 
up more than eightfold to 45.8 billion barrels in the same period." 

At first, pleas from governments of the region to furnish discounts or 
special arrangements fell on deaf ears in Mexico. The Patrimony 
Minister, Jose Andres Oteyza, slated: ‘Although they are needy, 
priority in selling them our oil will be determined by the terms of 
international trade rather than by any other consideration’." At least 
three events prompted Mexico to re-evaluate its ‘strictly business’ 
stance. In September 1979, President Jose Lopez Portillo launched his 
'Global Energy Plan’ in a UN speech. Among other things, this proposal 
called for cooperation between producing and consuming nations, and 
the establishment of ‘a short-term system to be put into effect 
immediately, for resolving the problems of developing countries that 
import petroleum’. This system ‘would guarantee supply and the 
honouring of contracts, stop speculation, provide for compensation for 
price increases, and even ensure considerate treatment on the part of 
the exporting countries’." 

On 24 January 1980, the Mexican chief executive spent nine hours in 
Managua where he condemned the ‘satanic ambition of imperial 
interests’ and suggested that the Sandinista revolution—like the 
Mexican and Cuban ones before it—offered a viable path for Latin 
American nations anxious to escape the problems besettng the hemis¬ 
phere. He offered assistance to the country’s fishing and communica¬ 
tions industries and pledged that Petr61cos Mexicanos (Pemex), the 
state oil monopoly, would supply 7,000 bpd of crude, one-half of the 

" Pctrdicos Mexicanos, Anuan'o atadisneo 1980, Mexico City: Institulo Mexicano dc Petroleo, 

IV80, pp 29 and 37. 

" Haily Report (Latin America), 5 April 1979,pM-l. 

" Presidenda de la Republica, Ffan mundial de energ(o: posiddn ante lai nariones unidas, Mexico 

(^ty: Coordinaddn General de Communicaddn Sodal, 1979. 
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nation’s consumption and an amount termed ‘indispensable’ for the 
regime’s survival.'* 

Two weeks later Lopez Portillo welcomed to Mexico City the 
Jamaican Prime Minister, Michael Manley. The leaders discussed 
regional issues, stressed their support for ideological pluralism and 
self-determination, and announced increased economic cooperation. 
Lopez Portillo agreed that Mexico would provide 10,000 of Jamaica’s 
27,000-bpd oil requirements in exchange for 420,000 tons of bauxite 
each year.'* 

The Costa Rican President, Rodrigo Carazo Odio, joined the 
Venezuelan government in urging Mexican involvement in an area¬ 
wide assistance venture. Carazo’s interest in such a programme was 
sharpened when Shell of Cura^o, which had been supplying his 
country, cancelled its contract in 1979, forcing Costa Rica to purchase 
crude on the Rotterdam spot market. This lobbying bore fruit on 3 
August 1980, when Lopez Portillo and Luis Herrera Campfns, a 
Christian Democrat who had succeeded Carlos Andres Perez, agreed to 
the Eiconomic Cooperation Programme for Central American Coun¬ 
tries. 

Structure 

This plan represents the first collaborative aid effort between an OPEC 
and a non-OPKC country.'® Under its terms, Mexico and Venezuela 
each pledged eventually to ship up to 80,000 bpd of crude oil or 
reconstituted crude known as the ‘cocktail’” on concessionary terms to 
nine nations of the area; specifically, those covered by the Puerto Ordaz 
plan, plus Barbados. To achieve this target during the first quarter of 
1981, Pemex would have to expand deliveries from 13,300 bpd 
supplied to the beneficiaries when the pact was signed, while Venezuela 
would gradually diminish exports from the 97,554 bpd registered on 3 
August.'* In fact, volumes for the first three months of 1981 averaged 
47,000 bpd for Mexico and 89,000 bpd for Venezuela as the quest for 
parity took longer than anticipated.'® 

'* l-.xteliior, January 1980, pp A-1, A-IO. 

11 February 1980, p 26; andPrtm/cum//ilW/rgencf WecA/y, 18 Fehruary 1980,p 11. 
"* Fur u ilescripliiin of the e.sseiitini elements in the San Jos£ Accord, see Ministry of Energy and 

Mines, l.a loopi-raiii'm energrtira tie venezudalThe tnergy Cooperation of Venezuela, Caracas: 

Edicioncs del Ministerio de Hnergla y Minas, 1981, pp 67-73. 

" Venezuela's 'cocktail' is 4.S per cent crude plus light oil, diesel, oil, gas oil, kerosene, etc; 

Panama, which has n more sophisticated rcrincry, is the only facility client to which Petroven 

supplies natural crude. 

Ministry of Energy and Mines, La loaperacidn energitica de Venezuela, p 69. 

'"Petroleum Inietligenre Weekly, 1.3 April 1981, p e. 
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The exporters promised to grant credits to the importers amounting 
to 30 per cent of the commercial price of their purchases for a period of 
five years at an annual interest rate of 4 per cent. Should the resources 
derived from these credits flow to ‘economic development projects of 
priority interest’, notably those spurring domestic energy production, 
the loans could be extended to 20 years at 2 per cent interest, with a five- 
year grace period. These credits were offered at a fraction of the 
commercial rate; for example, dollar commercial rates exceeded 11 
per cent at that time, the Eurodollar charge hovered around 10.5 per 
cent, and World Bank loans carried a price tag of 8.25 per cent. It was 
estimated that, at prevailing prices, the nine recipients had a daily 
invoice for oil of $5,120,000. Thus, the 30 per cent credit meant that 
$1,536,000 would be recycled in the form of low interest loans.** 

The donors employed different financing mechanisms. Initially, the 
purchasing country paid Venezuela the full market price for the crude 
within 60 days of delivery. Petroleos de Venezuela, S A (Petroven), the 
national oil company, informed the Venezuelan Ministry of Energy and 
Mines when the transaction had been completed and the payment 
received. In turn, the ministry relayed the information to the FIV, which 
calculated 30 per cent of the value of the sale and transferred that 
amount to the Central Bank, payable to the recipient nation. The latter 
could either have the money transferred immediately to its central bank 
or draw on its account at the Venezuelan Central Bank at a later date. In 
practice, the FIV made quarterly deposits based on estimated sales 
during the next quarter, with payments generally rendered in dollars, 
even though bolivars would be transferred up>on request. 

Mexico, whose central bank serves as the official financing institution 
has followed a much simpler procedure. The beneficiary state merely 
pays 70 per cent of the value of the shipment upon delivery or within 60 
to 90 days, retaining the other 30 per cent. 

Mexico and Venezuela promised to supply equally the needs of 
recipients, although shipments of petroleum were to be governed by 
commercial contracts entered into bilaterally by Mexico and Venezuela 
and the individual importer, which would have to designate a public 
entity—a state oil company, for example—as its contracting party.*' 
Moreover, an effort would be made to dispatch the oil in tankers 

” ‘Caribbean oil dcar,.Sou(/i (Umdon) November 1980, p 56. 

” The contracting entities are as follows: Barbados (Ministry of Finance). Costa Rica (RECOPF,), 
Dominican Republic (Pre.sidency of the Republic), El Salvador (Comisidn Electrica Rfo 
Lempa), Guatemala (Ministry of Energy and Mines), Honduras (Ministry of Energy), Jamaica 
(Petrojam), Nicaragua (Ministry of Economy), and Panama (Ministry of I'rade and Industry). 
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have refineries and, therefore, could not take advantage of an accord 
which stipulates the delivery of crude or cocktail exclusively for internal 
consumption. 

In the early phase of the agreement, the donors considered the 
purchase or leasing of a refinery so that ‘the new diet of crude having a 
growing proportion of heavy and extra components’ could be processed 
for ultimate shipment to participants to satisfy the ‘growing long term 
requirements for the countries ... in the Venezuelan-Mexican Pro¬ 
gramme’.” In some cases, Mexico and Venezuela have shown flexibility J 
by allowing facility crude to be refined in Curafao. But such instances 
have been rare because tracking deliveries through several refining 
centres to beneficiaries has been considered too difficult.** 

The experience with Haiti confirmed Mexico’s and Venezuela’s worst 
misgivings over opportunities for cheating inherent in transhipments. 
The former French-speaking republic gained tentative admission to the 
facility in late-1980 and received Pemex crude valued at $11 million the 
following April. According to press reports,” US officials believe that 
two businessmen, one alleged to be President Jean-Qaude Duvalier’s 
father-in-law. diverted the cargo to Curagao where it was refined into 
No 2 fuel oil. TTie shift of the seller’s market to one favouring buyers 
foiled the middlemen's plan to turn a sizeable profit on the ultimate sale 
of the shipment, which may have been destined for South Africa. The 
petroleum glut meant that the fuel oil was worth only $8.6 million at the 
time, which would still have produced a profit given the 30 per cent 
price break anticipated by Haiti. Outraged at what one observer called 
‘voodoo economics', Mexico billed the Port-au-Prince government for 
the full $11 million. Both donors subsequently barred Haiti from 
further aid for failing to live up to its contractual obligations, which 
include devoting discounted oil exclusively to domestic ctmsumption. 

At Mexico's behest, Belize was admitted to the aid programme in 
August 198.1 after gaining independence from Britain. The Belmopan 
government has yet to receive a shipment under the pact, even though 
Mexico provides product to it on a commercial basis. 

The logistics of transportation and blending posed the first major 
obstacle to implementing the San Jose Aecord. Most of the region’s 
refineries arc small, unsophisticated topping plants—commonly refer- 


** Minister of Energy and Mines, La cooperaciiin energitira de Venezuela, p 70. 

U.S Department of State, ‘ Fhe Mcxiean-Venczuelan oil facility—an assessment’, memorandum 
prepared by the Department of Stale, Washington DC, 13 May 1983 (Mimro), p 2. 

" Washingum Post. 25 December 1981, p A-2. 
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red to as ‘coffee pots’—built to accommodate reconstituted Venezuelan 
crude, not the extra heavy sulphurous Maya grade that formed the bulk 
of Pemex shipments. Even refineries that could handle the heavier 
Mexican stock produced excess heavy fuel oil, necesitating the importa¬ 
tion of gasoline and diesel oil to meet the pattern of local demand, 
thereby negating—in part—the preferential terms for the crude. The 
Maya also required segregated storage where tanks were previously 
earmarked exclusively for Venezuelan supplies. ‘This is essentially a 
politically popular deal producing commercially disastrous results’, 
asserted one Caribbean refining expert.*® Texaco and Esso InterAmeri- 
can, which own and operate most of these old refineries, were loath to 
make expenditures for their adaption to Maya. Thus, the Dominican 
Republic, Honduras, and other countries insisted that Venezuela either 
furnish all of their oil, or at least, pre-treat the Mexican crude so that it 
could be run efficiently through local refineries. For instance, the 
Dominican Republic’s state-owned refinery simply could not handle 
Mexican crude, leading cx-President Juan Bosch to excoriate the oil 
deal as ‘lunacy’. To deal with this situation, Venezuela and Mexico 
embarked upon the arduous task of coordinating the delivery and 
mixing of their oil. This orchestration, fraught with difficulties, was not 
accomplished until April 1981, thereby explaining the predominance of 
Venezuela’s exports over Mexico’s during the first year of the pro¬ 
gramme. In addition, when some countries have produced less gasoline 
and other white products than needed, Venezuela has reduced below 30 
per cent the volume of crude in its cocktail shipments to help their 
refineries attain the desired product mix. Caracas assiduously notifies 
the Mexicans whenever such a change is made. Since August 1981, 
Mexico’s willingness to provide chiefly the light Isthmus variety of crude 
(which is still heavier and more sulphurous than reconstituted oil) to the 
importers has facilitated the adjustment. 

Nevertheless, as late as 12 March 1982, the commission of Mexican 
and Venezuelan representatives which coordinates the facility received 
a communication from Honduras declining Mexican oil. This move 
reflected a protracted dispute between the Honduran government and 
Texaco, which operates the country’s single antiquated refinery which 
was shut down for a year beginning in September 1981. The US firm 
resisted Mexican crude on the grounds that its refinery, when operating 
at full capacity to satisfy domestic demand for light gas and diesel fuel. 


” Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, 13 April 19« 1, p 3. 
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produced excessive fuel oil, which, under the terms of the Accord, could 
not be exported. Texaco claimed to be losing money because of the 
agreement, insisting that it would be cheaper to import Saudi Arabian 
crude directly for use in the country instead of buying the Venezuelan 
and Mexican crude from the Honduran government. Even though a 
compromise was hammered out—the refinery will operate below full 
capacity and Texaco will import 2,000 bpd of product from its refinery 
in Trinidad—Honduras did not resume purchases of Mexican crude 
until February 1983. 

Financial distress put an end to Mexican-Venezuelan conversations 
about the possible joint purchase, leasing, or construction of one or 
more refineries to process their crude for ultimate shipment to facility 
participants and other purchasers. 

As discussed above, expanding the scope of the programme has also 
posed a challenge to exporting countries. Rather than gradually adding 
new beneficiaries as originally anticipated, the number of recipients has 
remained stable—if Haiti’s elimination is deemed to offset Belize’s 
addition. 

More serious than membership questions have been the recipients’ 
difficulty in designing projects that would qualify for long-term credits. 
An inability to devise appropriate projects meant that, as of mid-1984, 
Venezuela had granted only ten of these loans, five to the Dominican 
Republic and five to Central American countries, compared to seventy 
under the Puerto Ordaz agreement, while Mexico had not converted a 
single 5-ycar loan to a long-term credit. Of course, the Puerto Ordaz 
programme lasted six years whereas the joint facility began in mid-1980 
and required several months to establish its mechanisms and commence 
functioning.^ 

A US State Department study indicates that three other factors have 
hampered the development and implementation of projects: absence of 
guidelines supplied by Mexico and Venezuela, limited institutional 
capability by the donors to review proposals for long-term financing—a 
particularly vexing problem for Mexico that lacks an official aid- 
di.spensing agency comparable to Venezuela’s FIV; and an acute 
shortage of cash for expensive, energy-related activities.®' Inherent in 


" Among the facility nations, Texaco hax three refineries (Guatemala, Honduras, and Panama), 
k'.so two (El Salvador and Nicaragua), and Mobil (Barbados), RECOPE (Costa Rica), 
Refilonsa (Dominican Republic), and Petrojam (Jamaica) one apiece. 

US Department of State. ‘The oil facility in 1982 and prospects for 1983', Memorandum 
prepared by the Department of .State. Washington DC, 13 May 1983 (Mimeo), pp 2-3. 
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underdevelopment is a shortage of planners, economists, engineers, and 
other technicians capable of designing proposals that elicit funding. An 
even more compelling explanation lies in the leaders’ preference for 
proximate over long-range solutions in a region where coups d’etat 
frequently abbreviate tenure of office. The recipient states that have 
shown the greatest skill in conceiving proposals are Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala and Panama. 

Awarding loans has posed an increasingly difficult challenge to 
Mexico and Venezuela, both of which are starved for dollars with which 
to conduct trade and meet payments on their foreign debt, which 
exceeds $130 billion between them. 1983 was a presidential election 
year in Venezuela, and criticism of foreign aid at a time of domestic 
hardship by business groups and the Confederation of Venezuelan 
Workers, the nation’s major labour organisation, forced temporary 
suspension of 20-year Venezuelan credits under the facility in March. 
Further, Petroven (anxious to maximise oil earnings), the FIV 
(interested in earning higher yields on its loans), and the central bank 
(eager to put the nation’s finances in order) had reservations about the 
programme. Consideration of project funding resumed after the annual 
meeting of the FIV in April 1983; however, the devaluation of the 
bolivar reduced the resources available for such ventures because the 
Fund’s loans—most which, denominated in dollars, have been made to 
San Jos6 countries—may not exceed 50 per cent of its assets. Mexico 
vowed to continue extending concessionary credits, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Central Bank, the Treasury Ministry, and Pemex lacked 
the enthusiasm for the programme evinced by the Foreign Ministry and 
presidential advisers. 

Caracas and Mexico City have renewed the San Jose Accord four 
times (1981,1982,1983, and 1984). The renewals are impressive in the 
face of the Herculean economic problems, including huge foreign 
indebtedness, afflicting both countries whose foreign exchange earnings 
suffered because of the world-wide surfeit and the attendant fall in oil 
prices. 

In August 1982, the donors agreed to continue granting five-year 
loans automatically. Meanwhile, they modified the criteria for the 
20-year credits so as to emphasise priority development projects and 
those that promote regional economic integration. Despite the SO/SO 
supply provision, Mexico failed to match Venezuela’s shipments during 
the first two years of the facility. Mexican exports averaged only 37,925 
bpd, 47.4 per cent of its 80,000 bpd target in the first year. However, the 
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two suppliers did share the load more equitably during the second and 
third years. In fact, economic and political considerations in Venezuela 
have enlarged Mexico’s role since August 1982 when Petroven halted 
shipments to Nicaragua; yet, during the first ten months of 1984, 
Venezuela (63,000 bpd) still exceeded Mexico (48,800) in facility 
exports.** 

Mexico and Venezuela agreed to supply half of each recipient’s 
imports. Nonetheless, refinery conditions and propinquity have dic¬ 
tated that Venezuela become the exclusive exporter to Barbados, a 
prime candidate for energy self-sufficiency. As stated above, Mexico 
would be the sole exporter to Belize should this former British colony 
request oil. Ships for NAMUR have yet to be acquired, possibly 
because of the unfavourable economic conditions affecting tanker 
owners in the 198()s. Hence, the multinational enterprise exists only as a 
paper fleet. 

ficonomic exigencies led to a hardening of terms upon the pro¬ 
gramme’s renewal in August 1983. While still guaranteeing up to 
160.000 bpd in equal parts, the loan-back portion of recipients’ oil bills 
was reduced from 30 to 20 per cent, with the interest for 5-year loans 
doubling to 8 per cent and the charge for 20-year energy and regional 
integration loans tripling to 6 per cent. TTicse changes left the value of 
concessional aid essentially intact because market prices declined $5.00 
per barrel in 1983. In renewing the Accord in August 1984, Mexico, 
reluctant to compound the recipients’ economic woes, resisted Ven¬ 
ezuela’s proposal to raise the interest rates and reduce the credit portion 
of each transaction to 10 or 15 per cent.*® The two countries did agree to 
restrict the volume pledged to 130,000 bpd, an amount that exceeded 
actual deliveries in previous years. Two factors may further reduce this 
target figure. Venezuela and Mexico have promised to decrease exports 
consonant with an October 1984 action by OPEC to shrink the oil 
glut;** and Petroven and Pemex can maximise profits by selling abroad 
more heavy crude and produce—neither of which is affected by the 

” Pelnileum Intelligence Weekly, 3(1 July 1984, p 5. 

"‘Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, 30 July 1984, p 4. 

“ Vcnci'ucla aga-cd, temporarily, to reduce its exports from 1.675 million to 1.555 million hpd. 
while Mcxiix>— though not an OPEC member—promised to follow suit by trimming foreign sales 
by ‘less than 10 per cent'. In this instance, Mexico’s solidarity with the cartel appeared cosmetic; 
after all Pemex exceeded its 1.5 million bpd export target by 6(K),OOU bpd during the first six 
months of 1984, and the monopoly's exports, which fell to 1.3 million bpd in December 1983, 
tend to decline late in the year as autumn storms in the Gulf of Mexico often interrupt loading. 
See, the Waxhington Pixit, 30 October 1984, p A-23. 
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cartel’s pricing policy—in lieu of the lighter crude marketed under the 
facility. 

At the instance of Venezuela, a nation anxious to advance the 
Contadora peace process in Central America, the donors committed 
themselves to terminating oil-related aid to any country initiating 
‘warlike’ activities. This proviso appealed to both parties: the Mexicans, 
well-known for their pro-Sandinista sympathies, could argue that it 
would prevent a Honduran invasion of Nicaragua, while the Ven¬ 
ezuelans might contend that it would deter incursions by the Managua 
regime against its neighbours. Still, the most important change in 1984 
found Venezuela stipulating that half of its San Jos6 credits would be in 
bolivars. In light of the unfavourable dollar-bolivar exchange rate 
following the bolivar’s 1983 devaluation, this move guaranteed the 
purchase of Venezuelan goods and services by beneficiary states. 
Mexico has also sought to use the facility to promote exports, notably in 
the oil sector. However, it has neither tied its loans to the peso nor 
boasted the success in this endeavour claimed by Caracas. Whether it is 
familiarity bred from long-term petroleum commerce or the wariness 
of Mexico as a Spanish-speaking ‘colossus of the North’, the members of 
the Accord, in particular Panama and the Central American states, 
evince smoother relations with Venezuela than Mexico. 

Even with these changes, the importers find the agreement attrac¬ 
tive—even though the internationally posted prices that they pay 
sometimes exceed spot market prices. Yet, with the exception of 
Honduras, each of the beneficiaries has, at one time or another, fallen 
behind in their payments. Mexico has shown far greater forbearance 
than Venezuela. 

Mexico is eager to project influence in the region, to manifest its 
independence of the United States, and to identify—for domestic 
purposes—its politically conservative government with genuinely 
revolutionary movements. As a consequence, it has allowed Nicaragua, 
which at best has made token payments for oil received since 1979, to 
amass a debt estimated at $400 to $500 million. Despite reports of 
(xxasional suspension of supplies to the Sandinistas—exports invariably 
resumed after acomandante flew to Mexico City, amid fanfare, to plead 
their case—Francisco Labastida Ochoa, Minister of Energy, Mines and 
State-owned Industry, stated: ‘We have never ceased shipping oil to 
Nicaragua since the pact began. That is all hearsay’." 

’‘Plutt's Oilgram News, 7 August 1984, p 3. 
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For the sake of balance, Mexico has bent over backwards to 
propitiate democratic Costa Rica, another economically troubled 
Central American republic. In mid-1982, Mexico refinanced an $80 
million oil debt that Costa Rica had contracted. Even so, it assured the 
San Jo.se government that it would guarantee oil supplies for the next 
three years, while continuing to finance joint exploration and drilling 
activity involving Pemex and RECOPE, the Costa Rican national 
company. 

Venezuela has been less tractable in dealing with debtors. In August 
1982 after Nicaragua failed to pay for two consecutive shipments 
amounting to $20 million, Caracas halted exports to the Managua 
regime. And President Jaime Lusinchi, who took office in February 
1984, has shown no inclination, despite Sandinista urgings, to resume 
shipments until past obligations are met. As a result, Nicaragua imports 
an increasing percentage of its crude from the Soviet Union, although 
Mexico makes product available outside the San Jose framework. 

Cundusiuas 

Both Mexico and Venezuela have exaggerated the amount of aid 
bestowed under the joint facility. Former President Ldpez Portillo was 
especially prone to hyperbole. In his sixth State of the Nation Address, 
he claimed that Mexico alone had made $700 million available to 
beneficiaries between 1980 and 1982. In fact, the total credit outlay for 
both donors in this period was $857 million, according to the Financial 
Times .All told, the recipients obtained approximately $1.4 billion in 
loans during the first four years of the agreement.®’ 

Doubtless, even this figure would be found to overstate the value of 
the facility if it were subjected to the kind of cost-benefit study that no 
recipient has undertaken. On one hand, such an analysis would 
concentrate on the monies saved by importers thanks to the loan-back 
.scheme; on the other, it would comidcrjnler alia, cxp>cnses entailed in 
(1) modifying refining capabilities, (2) segregating Mexican crude and 
Venezuelan reconstituted oil in storage facilities, (3) coping with delays 
required to coordinate deliveries of, and blend, the two varieties, (4) 
importing supplementary products when refinery runs of heavier stock 
produce more fuel oil, and less gasoline and diesel, than is consumed 
locally, (5) foregoing opportunities—once locked into contractual 
agreements with the donors—to buy on the spot market, and (6) 

'’financial Times (I.imili)n), 17 Murch lV8S, p 5. 

” Based on an average price of $.^() per barrel, using the figures in Tables 1 and 2. 
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purchasing goods and services from Venezuela rather than on the open 
market. 

Arguably, less-developed countries would profit more from a joint 
facility-type aid scheme if, once approved for participation, they 
enjoyed access to product as well as crude imports, could sell abroad 
products derived from imported crude, and were allowed to swap heavy 
for light crude (and vice versa) with third parties, depending upon 
internal refining conditions. Still, the donors have exhibited remarkable 
flexibility; that is, changing the blend of light and heavy oil to satisfy 
local refinery configurations; occasionally supplying products; one 
partner’s adjusting shipments to compensate for changes in deliveries 
by the other exporter, and, when necessary, one supplier’s meeting the 
total needs of a given recipient. 

Its terms combined with the guarantee of a secure supply have made 
the San Jose Accord an appealing aid mechanism for the region’s 
developing countries. For that reason, the Reagan Administration was 
quick to pull the programme under the tent of the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative and to insist—somewhat misleadingly—that Mexico and 
Venezuela were ‘.sponsoring countries’ of this highly publicised US 
assistance venture in the area.“ 

Assurances to the contrary, Venezuela and Mexico have not ignored 
political factors in granting assistance as evidenced by the August 1984 
sanction on war-like actions. Moreover, its Essequibo border dispute 
with Venezuela helps explain Guyana’s absence from the facility. Until 
the October 1983 overthrow of the radical New Jewel Movement, 
Caracas was wary of Grenada’s regime; yet, the absence of a refinery on 
the postage-stamp-sized island afforded a justification for excluding it 
from a crude-export facility whose criteria for eligibility lack consis¬ 
tency (for example, Belize doesn’t have a refinery). Nonetheless, 
Venezuela’s Christian Democratic administration (1979-83) aided the 
Sandinistas whom it often criticised; and Mexico has supplied the 
governments of Guatemala and El Salvador, despite refugee and border 
problems with the former, and an ideological conflict with the latter that 
has led domestic left-wing opposition groups to accuse the government 
t)f subsidising the regimes in these countries without imposing any 
conditions.^® 


" us Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs,f’ari'ftftc'an Busin Initiative, Current Policy No 
37tl, Washington DC, 19S2; sec also, US Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Huckground on the Caribbean Basin Initiative, Special Report No 97. Washington DC, 1982. 

^Latin America Weekly Report, 17 July 1981, p 11. 
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The oil-related assistance has afforded the benefactors few political 
benefits vis-a-vis the beneficiaries—with the possible exception of 
Mexico’s marginal influence over the Sandinistas. As a matter of fact, 
one ranking diplomat, who asked to remain anonymous, confided that 
‘dealing with the demands and complaints of ten aid recipients has made 
us f the Venezuelan government] more sympathetic to the problems that 
the United States faces in its relations with the Third World’. 

Belt-tightening in Mexico and Venezuela led to the modification of 
the facility in 1983 and 1984. The donors’ austerity programme have 
severely reduced the projects approved for 20-year financing on soft 
terms. Complementing the cutback is the inability of recipients to devise 
proposals suitable for long-term assistance. The upshot is that, while 
furnishing greatly needed balance-of-payments support, the San Jose 
Accord has not stimulated energy development by the beneficiaries. 

Might the programme be sacrificed on the altar of economic neces¬ 
sity?*" Despite misgivings by an array of business, labour, banking, and 
petroleum groups in Venezuela and, to a lesser degree, in Mexico, 
termination seems improbable unless the oil market collapses because 
the scheme, which absorbs less than 2.5 per cent of the donors’ 
production, has advanced important, mainly political, goals of the two 
nations; namely, (I) providing resources to countries that run chronic 
balancc-of-tradc deficits with them, (2) encouraging energy nationalism 
through government-to-government accords in the oil sector, (3) 
promoting economic stability—or, at least, militating again.st instabil¬ 
ity-in a region afflicted by civil strife. (4) offering the possibility that 
relatively developed states anxious to avoid revolution might influence, 
albeit marginally, the actions of Nicaragua’s Sandinistas, (5) enhancing 
the donors’ international prestige by providing foreign aid through an 
innovative mechanism, (6) emphasising that political problems spring 
trom continuous economic crises suffered by small, energy-dependent 
nations, (7) encouraging international cooperation, thereby indirectly 
criticising the OPKC’s unresponsiveness to granting preferential treat¬ 
ment to Third World consumers; and, (8) defying conventional wisdom 
by demonstrating the possibility of South-South ct)operation without 
the tutelage of the United States or other industrial countries. 

Still, the romantic phase of the Accord has passed. There is mounting 
pressure in Venezuela and (to a lesser extent) Mexico that an aid plan, 
whose burden seemed modest during the halcyon days of rising oil 

" George W Grayson. ‘Oil and politics in Mexico', Current History 82(488) December I98.L 
p 435 
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prices, oifer economic as well as somewhat nebulous political advan¬ 
tages at a time when oil revenues have stabilised and their future is 
uncertain. Increasingly, the donors will insist that recipients purchase 
their products as a quid pro quo for petroleum-linked loans, the terms of 
which may harden even as prompt payment is demanded for a reduced 
volume of petroleum exports. 
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Table 1: Oil Deliveries under the San Jme Accords, 1980-82 
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* Data supplied by the Venezuelan embassies in Washington DC and Mexico City. 

* The figures for Mexico cover the 12 months beginning 1 October 1980; the figures for Venezuela cover the period from 3 August 1980 
to 31 July 1981. 

* The figures for Mexico cover the 12 months beginning 1 October 1981; the figures for Venezuela cover the period from 3 August 1981 
to 31 July 1982. 
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These figures cover 10 months, beginning 3 August 1983; Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, 30 July 1984. p 5. 
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the UN SYSTEM 


AMeeting of Governmental Experts on the Reverse Transfer of Technology 
Geneva, 27 August-5 September 1984 

■Representatives from fifty countries stressed the need to formulate and adopt a 
comprehensive and integrated approach at the international level to mitigate for the 
udverse impact of the reverse transfer of technology (the ‘brain drain’) on developing 
aiuntries. Concrete results had not been expected, since the Western industrialised 
countries boycotted the meeting on the grounds that the agenda included a proposal 
for an international labour compensation facility. 

■ In the customary meeting prior to the IMF/World Bank annual sessions, the 
drain', all developed countries were asked to encourage the absorption of trained 
personnel within developing countries, while those developed countries which 
receive skilled migrants were invited to ‘consider arrangements whereby the 
developing countries share in the benefits* that accrue to them from these flows. 
Developing countries were encouraged to strengthen appropriate measures to 
.shsorh and retain skilled manpower to the maximum extent possible, and to adopt or 
improve measures to induce skilled migrants to return. 

It is hoped that a further session of experts in 1985 will move towards the 
agreement of a set of definitions, principles, guidelines, and standards on all aspects 
of the ‘brain drain' problem.' 

•‘... more than half-a*million skilled people from developing countries have 
migrated to the developed countries since the early 196l)s, representing ten times the 
total number of the scientific personnel who pioneered the entire scientific and 
technological transformation of the industrial countries and amounting, according to 
some estimates, to some $100bn worth of investment in human capital.’ Rolf 
Andreasson, Deputy Director of UNCTAD’s Technology Division. UJVCTAD Press 
Release rAD/INF/1593, 28 August 1984. 


AUNCTAD—Meeting on the Establishment of a Global System of Trade 
Preferences Among Developing Countries 
Geneva, 8-19 October 1984 

■Representatives of more than eighty countries from North and South held 
discussions for future negotiations on the GSTPenvisaged in the Arusha Declaration 
of the Ministerial Meetingof thcGroupof 77 in 1979. According to this Declaration, 
the GSTP is to consist of a coherent set of closely related components covering all 
product categories and trade barriers of importance to developing countries, to 
provide for mutual concessions with respect to tariffs, quantitative restrictions, and 
nim-tariff barriers, and to encompass agreements on direct trade measures and the 
use of long-term contracts. The 677 clarified draft rules proposed for the 
negotiations in the following areas: bilateral/plurilateral/multilateral negotiations; 
rules of origin; rules of safeguard; rules for the extension of negotiated concessions; 
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priKTctlures fiir the pnivision of special treatment for least developed countries; 
long-term contracts; and, withdrawal of concessions. The points stressed by the 
developed countries were the need to make the GSTP compatible with the rules of 
GATT, and to be able to respond to the concerns of developing countries at different 
stages of economic development, 'fhe support of the socialist countries for the GSTP 
was qualified by the stipulations that the existing rules and principles of most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment and non-discrimination must be observed, that the GSTP 
.should not lead to differential treatment of non-participating countries from 
different groups, and that it should not benefit the operations of transnational 
corporation." 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


AAnnual Meeting of the Finance Ministers 
Toronto. I‘J-2() September 1^)84 

■In the customary meeting prior to the IMF World Bank annual sessions, the 
representatives of the forty-nine countries of the Commonwealth expressed 
disappointment that economic recovery had not yet spread to the Third World. 
While noting the harmful effects ot unemployment, protectionism, and falling 
commodity prices, the meeting received greatest publicity for its attack on high US 
interest rales and the rise of the dollar. The Ministers also considered the report of 
the Commonwealth Fxpert Group on Debt (Chairman, Lord Lever),* and the 
Report of the Commonwealth Intergovernmental (.'onsultative Group on Inter¬ 
national beonomie Action both prepared at the request of the 1983 Qtmmon- 
wealih Heads of Government Meeting in New Delhi. 'ITie conclusion of the Debt 
report that present policies provide only ‘a most precarious protection’ was 
suppjtrtcd by the Finance Ministers, together with suggested measures relating to 
commercial indebtedness of developing countries, assistance to the poorest coun¬ 
tries. international linancial institutions, and policies of the industrialised countries.* 
•‘Commonwealth Finance Ministers, above all, can surely never collectively 
subscribe to the view that the developing debtor countries must be expected to run 
trailc surpluses with countries richer than themselves, essentially to service their 
debts—all the adjustment, all the human sacrilice, all the high social and political 
risks merely to sustain a net resource flow from po«')r to rich.’ Shridath Ramphal, the 
Commonwealth Seerctary-Gcneral. Commonwealih Information, 19 September 
1984. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF’) AND WORLD BANK 


▲Annual Meetings of the Boards of Governors 
Washington DC', 24-27 September 1984 

■At the thirty-ninth Annual Meetings of the IMF and World Bank and related 
committees. Ministers and Ciovernors from North and South alike recognised signs 
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of world economic recovery while continuing to express concern about its unevencss 
and failure to spread substantially to developing countries. Large fiscal deficits, high 
real interest rates, misaligned exchange rates, and the spread of protectionism were 
again cited as factors apt to jeopardise the recovery. Many speakers were critical 
about the unbalanced nature of fiscal and monetary policies in the major industrial 
countries, the lack of coordination of economic policies in the North, the factors 
leading to growing debt service burdens for the developing countries, and IMF 
conditionality practices. Calls were made for increased international cooperation in 
collaboration with the multilateral institutions, and freer access to export markets for 
Hiird World countries struggling to service their debt and threatened by social and 
^ political instability linked to domestic economic deterioration and austerity. A 
majority also expressed concern that no agreement could be reached on an allocation 
of Special Drawing Rights (SDRs), which speakers justified not only on the grounds 
if supplementary reserves, but also in strengthening the role of the SDR as an 
nternational reserve asset, and as a stimulus to world trade, liquidity and financial 
.lability. 

A W Clausen, the President of the World Bank, called for a wide-ranging role for 
he Bank in providing funds to the Third World, and expressed disappointment at the 
'efusal of the US Administration to provide adequate financial support for the Bank 
md the International Development Association (for which other governments had 
:(>fnc forward with additional financing). The US made it clear that it would attempt 
to block a proposed general capital increase for the World Bank when this issue 
.omes to a vote in 1985. Oausen also called for greater resources for the poorest 
lations, particularly in sub-Saharan Africa, in line with a special report prepared by 
he World Bank urging an additional $2bn a year for sub-Saharan Africa, together 
vith the creation of a ‘special assistance facility’ for the region.® The US argued that 
my additional funding for Africa should be taken from the existing prt>grammcs of 
he IDA.' 

. . the developing countries have spared no effort in adjusting to an 
nhospitabic external environment, but the price in terms of growth and develop- 
nent has been onerous indeed ... it is doubtful that the present burden is socially 
md politically sustainable in the long run." Mahmoud Salah el din Mamed of F.gypt. 
MF Survey 29 October 1984. 

The ’immense effort to restore economic growth, alleviate poverty, and hasten 
.octal progre.ss is being undermined by the gross t>f external assistance on 
:onccssional terms’. A W Clausen, President of the World Bank. IMF Survey 15 
’Jetober 1984. 

‘I do not agree with the notion that the Fund is a short-term or recession-oriented 
nstitution ... 1 contend that the types of policies that we have been developing in the 
H’und—not for two years but for forty years—have been directed toward growth, and 
>vc have evidence that proves it.’ Jacques dc Larosi^rc, Managing Director of the 
\MF. IMF Survey 29 October 1984. 
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withdrawal, and the lack of real guarantees given to the legal government of Chad 
concerning the territorial rights of the country/ 

•‘There is no point giving us a Cadillac with a two horse-power engine’. 
Ambassador Diarra of Mali. West Africa (London) 8 October 1984, p 2043. 


▲Negotiations for a Third Lomd Convention (LomS III) 

Restricted Ministerial Meetings 

Brus.scls, 9-13 October 1984 and 22-23 November 1984 
■After an unsuccessful meeting in October, complete agreement was finally 
leached on the text of the Third LomS Convention on 23 November 1984 when the 
volume of EEC financial aid was agreed at 8.Sbn ECUs. Fourteen months of 
negotiations thereby came to an end when Lom£ III was subsequently .signed in 
Lum6, the Togolese capital, on 8 December 1984, the Convention to run from 1 
March 1984 to 28 February 1990. 

At the final negotiating session, the ACP was represented by Rabbie Namaliu, the 
ACP Council President and Papua New Guinea Foreign Minister, Hugh Shearer, the 
Jamaican Deputy Prime Minister, and Mr Hove, the Zimbabwe Trade and Industry 
Minister. 'Die EEC was represented by Peter Barry, the EEC Council President and 
Irish Foreign Minister, and Edgard Pisani, the EEC Development Commissioner 
and Vice-President of the European Commission. 

Although Lomd Ill falls well short of ACP demands, the following points were 
Uxiked upon with some satisfaction by the ACP: 

• EEC financial aid of 8.5bn ECUs—7.4bn ECUs under the Sixth European 
Development Fund (EDF), and l.lbn ECUs in loans from the European 
Investment Bank (blB). Although short of ACP requests already trimmed to 
lObn ECUs, the figure was an improvement on the earlier EEC offer of 8bn 
ECUs; 

• the resolution of the controversial human rights issue by agreement to a clause in 
the preamble affirming ACP and EEC 'adherence to the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small’; 

• the condemnation of apartheid long sought by the ACP, and the commitment in 
the preamble by both sides to ‘work effectively for the eradication of apartheid 
which constitutes a violation of human rights and an affront to human dignity'; 

• smalt improvements in the conditions of access to the EEC for agricultural exports 
of the ACP, and provisions for improving service exports (tourism and maritime 
transport)—although ACP demands for across the board access to European 
markets was ignored by the EEC; 

• the planning of more automatic derogations to rules of origin, despite the absence 
of general improvement to the rules of origin for ACP states; 

• the strengthening of STABEX and SYSMIN; 

• the insistence on improved efficiency, with a ‘dialogue’ within clear guidelines 
which do not involve EEC interference in ACP economic priorities. 
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On the EEC side, Edgard Pisani stressed the importance of a chapter designed to 
encourage European industrialists to invest in Africa, the provisions for fighting 
desertification in Africa, and ACP access to EEC surplus agricultural produce for the 
first time. 

The acceptance of Mozambique to the ACP fold by the ACP Council of Ministers 
in l^ime prior to the signing brought the number of ACP countries to sixty-five. 
Angola, which had taken an active part in the negotiations, did not sign, prompting 
speculation that it might be awaiting progress on the Namibian independence 
question before making further commitments involving Western interests.* 

•‘We would have liked further improvements, but we know that all negotiations 
involve compromise.’ Rabbic Namaliu. President of the ACP Council of Ministers 
and the Papua New Guinea Foreign Minister. West Africa (London) 3 December 
1984, p 2442. 

'. . . as l.ome is the Community's major aid and trade relationship with the Third 
World. I am disappointed that the Community was not able to agree to further 
liberalisation of the trade provisions. Nevertheless the aid offer is fair and generous.' 
Timothy Raison, the UK Minister for Overseas Development. Overseas Develop¬ 
ment Administration 26 November 1984. 

Official development assistance today can only ilo a fraction of what needs to be 
done in the ACP states ... this is why we want European firms to get involved in 
ACP economic development.' Hdgard Pisani, the EEC Development Com¬ 
missioner. West Africa (London) .3 December 1984, p 1443. 


▲ International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Council Meeting 

London, 17 September-1 October 1984 

■This acrimonious session ended in ICO’s seventy-three producing and consum¬ 
ing members agreeing on a global export quota of .59mn bags of coffee for coffee year 
1984-.‘i, with the same price range of 120 to 140 cents a pound to be defended under 
the International Coffee Agreement (ICA). Prixiucers had favoured an increase of 
10 cents a pound in the price range, backed by a quota of .Sbrnn bags, while 
consumers, rejecting an increase in the range, proposed a quota of 64mn bags. The 
resulting package was the result of uncompromising bargaining by European 
consumers and, in particular, the US, which was critici.sed by producers for giving 
preference to domestic coffee prices in an election year over the crippling problems 
of foreign debt in l^tin America. The 59mn bags quota, which is supplemented by an 
extra 2mn bags in the first quarter, compares with a 1983-4 quota of 56.2mn bags, 
which had been raised to 60.2mn bags by the end of the year. The price range 
mechanism was set to trigger cuts of Imn bags from the extra coffee if the ICO 
indicator price dropped by 135 cents and 130 cents respectively. At either end of the 
range, export quotas increase by 1 mn bags if the average is at or above 140 cents, and 
are cut by Imn bags at or below 120 cents (with further action if the same level 
prevails fifteen days later). Increases of 1.5mn bags occur at or above 145 cents and 
cuts of 1.5mn bags at or below 115 cents (and again in both cases at the same levels 
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after fifteen days). In his closing speech, Octavio Rainho, the President of the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute, accused the US and the Federal German Republic of 
trying to force a fall in the price of coffee.” 

At no point in time were the consumer nations inclined to discuss the volume of 
the global quota under a technical standpoint.... Those very same nations, which 
already supply this organisation with late and precarious statistical data on their 
consumption and stocks, have disregarded the Secretariat’s excellent paper on 
disappearance, and have suggested exaggerated figures, of a merely political nature, 
imed only at forcing a fall in prices.’ Octavio Rainho, President of the Brazilian 
'offee Institute. Reuter Coffee Newsletter 193/84, 1 October 1984. 


Aintcrnational Tin Council (ITC) 

Council Session 

London, 26-28 September 1984 

■The ITC approved the continued restriction of tin exports to 22,000 tonnes 
uring October-December 1984, apportioned between producing members as 
dlows; Australia, 2,12S tonnes; Indonesia, S,S26 tonnes; Malaysia, 9,128 tonnes; 
ligeria, 341 tonnes; Thailand 4,530 tonnes; and, Zaire, 350 tonnes. A renewed bid 
) give the buffer stock more flexibility to operate below the International Tin 
Lgreement’s floor price was deferred when blocked by producers." 


AUNCTAD-UN International Cocoa Conference 1984 
Geneva, 8 Oclober-2 November 1984 

■Sixty-six cocoa prrxlucing and consuming nations failed in their second attempt 
) negotiate an International Cocoa Agreement (ICCA) to replace the present 
icffective one which is due to expire in September 1985.” The main differences 
jncerned a new ICCA price range within which prices would be held, and additional 
icasures which producers could use to support them. Although consumers finally 
greed a joint position on the price range, their suggested minimum floor price of 
0-85 cents a pound remained far from the producers’ proposal of 110 cents, with a 
lid-point range of 135 cents (compared with 100 cents suggested by consumers), 
ho present ICCA provides for a minimum of 100 cents and maximum of 160 cents, 
ith existing lower and upper intervention points at 106 and 146 cents respectively, 
ountcr to the producers’ desire to have export quotas as the main supplementary 
jpport mechanism, the FhC (the world’s largest importer) proposed a system of 
ithdrawal of surplus cocoa from the market and its placing in storage under 
itemational control. Other consumers decided to support a withdrawal system, 
Ithough not necessarily the one outlined by the EEC. The principal area of 
greement remained the acceptance of a buffer stock of 250,000 tonnes capacity as 
1C first line of price defence, with the main source of its finance to remain a levy on 
>coa exports.” 
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▲ li e Council Session 
Umdon, 18-19 December 1984 

■llie Council agreed to maintain the 22,000 tonnes limit on members’ exports for 
the first quarter of 1985, with the same breakdown of individual quotas. The price 
stabilisation range remained unchanged at 29.15 to 37.89 ringgit pter kilo. The 
C\)uncil agreed to consider a Japanese proposal for setting up a working group to 
study the p»)ssibility of allowing the buffer stock to operate below the floor price and 
increasing buffer slock resources al its next session at the end of March 1985, The 
Council heard a report from Peter Lai, its Hxccutive Chairman, on his recent visit to 
the US General Services Administration, which indicated its desire to conduct 
stockpile disposals in a manner which would not cause disruption to the market. A 
report by the ll'C Working Group on Illegal Trade indicated some success in 
reducing the quantities of smuggled tin in contravention of ll'C export controls. The 
Council called on member countries to continue their efforts to eradicate this trade, 
which entails illegal exports, mostly to Singapore, which then re-exports to 
consuming countries. It agreed t(» make further representations to non-member 
countries (such as Spain and .S<iuth Korea) involved in the import of tin concentrates 
from Singapore.“ 


.SOUl 11—SOUTH 


▲ Meeting of Foreign and Finiinec Ministers of Countries Signatories to the 
Consensus of Cartagena 

Mar del Plata, Argentina, 1 1-14 September 1984 
■ This first lollow-up meeting of the eleven signatories to the ‘Consensus of 
Cartagena’,'^ tiineil to precede the Annual Meetings of the IMF and World Bank, 
expressed concern that the industrialised countries had lost a sense of urgency about 
the foreign debt crisis which, while failing as yet to seriously destabilise the 
inlernaiional linaneial system, w'as resulting in worsening consequences for the 
developing countries. In view of their belief in a broad-ba.sed p<>litical approach to 
the crisis, they agreed: 

• to confirm the validity of the Consensus of Cartagena; 

• to reiterate their solidarity with regard to the Latin American debt problem; and, 

• to reaffirm their determination to hold consultations, as frequently as necessary, 
under the consultation and follow-up machinery. 

Among the problems identified by the Ministers were high US interest rates, (he 
concentration of recovery in a few developed countries, the con tinuing trend towards 
protectionism in the North, and a Iop.sidedncs.s of adjustment incompatible with the 
joint responsibility of debtors and creditors to seek a solution to the debt problem. 
Debtor-creditor dialogue was reaffirmed as indispensable to a comprehensive grasp 
of the debt problem, and the industrialised countries were called upon to take part in 
direct political dialogue in the first half of DiSS.'" 
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•*... the main thing is that when we speak of the foreign debt crisis, we are not 
referring to the situation of the international private banking system, but to the 
extremely serious situation of our economies as a consequence of the heavy burden 
Ilf debt servicing. ... In this deterioration of our economies, unable to utilise their 
productive potential, in the reduction in employment and prosperity affecting our 
nations and in the emergence of imbalances that would be difficult to resolve in 
economies much more advanced than ours, lies our foreign debt crisis.’ Raul 
Alfonsfn, the President of Argentina. UNCTAD Document TD/B/1022, 17 
September 1984. 


A Group of 77 (G77) 

r.ighth Annual Meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
New York, 26-28 September 1984 

■On the twentieth anniversary of the establishment of the G77, the Foreign 
Ministers stressed their belief that the Group had become a major and constructive 
jnriucnce on the international economic scene. In view of continuing adverse world 
economic conditions, the Ministers called for a pragmatic approach in confronting 
the grave problems facing the Third World—low commodity prices, increasing 
' protectionism in the North, high interest rates, wide exchange rate fluctuations, and 
the reverse transfer of financial and manpower resources to the North. They stressed 
• the pressing need for action at two levels: 

, • for the developed countries to reform their ptjlicics in order to deal with the 
; pressing problems of developing countries; 

, • for a constructive approach to South-South cooperation, incorporating economic 
and technical cooperation as a strategy of collective self-reliance apt to reduce 
: vulnerability to external factors beyond domestic control. 

I Kgypt took over the chairmanship of the G77 for the current year.” 


AOrganisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Meeting Of the Conference 
Geneva, 29-31 October 1984 

■Following cuts in the price of crude oil by Statoil of Norway, BNOC of the UK 
and by Nigeria, OPE(' agreed to defend its marker price of $29 a barrel by reducing 
Its production ceiling on a temporary basis to 16mn b/d from 1 November 1984—a 
cut of l.Smn b/d (8.57 percent) from the previous level of I7.5mn b/d. Eleven of the 
thirteen OPEC members agreed to participate in the cuts, with Nigeria exempted 
due to its severe economic and financial situation, along with Iraq on the grounds of 
ii> war-restricted export capacity. The new quotas were shared out as follows: 
Algeria, 663,000 b/d, down 8.5 per cent; Ecuador, 183,tM)0 b/d,down 8.5 percent; 
Gabon, 137,000 b/d, down 8.67 per cent; Indonesia, 1,189,000 b/d. down 8.54 per 
cent; Iran, 2,300,000b/d,down4.17 percent; Kuwait,900,000b/d,down 14.29per 
cent; Libya, 990,000 b/d, down 10 per cent; Qatar, 280,000 b/d, down 6.67 per cent; 
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Saudi Arabia (swing producer), 4,353,000 b/d, down 12.04 per cent; United Aral 
Emirates, 950,000 b/d, down 13.64 per cent; and, Venezuela, 1,555,000 b/d, dowr 
7.16 per cent. Nigeria's and Iraq's quotas remained at 1.3mn and 1.2mn b/c 
respectively. Mexico simultaneously decided to reduce its volume of crude export: 
by I00,{WK) b/d during November 1984. entailing an anticipated loss of $81mn ir 
foreign exchange earnings. 

The OPEC Conference again discussed the problem of price differentials anc 
relative value of all crudes in relation to the marker crude (Saudi light), and deddcc 
to form a Ministerial Committee under Sheikh Ahmed Yamani, the Saudi Oi 
Minister, to make recommendations to the next meeting of the Conference.*" 


▲Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 

Summit of Heads of State and Government 
Addis Ababa, 12--15 November 1984 

■Despite forewarnings that the OAU would again split over the dispute in the 
Wc.slern Sahara between Mor»>cco and the Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic 
(SADR), the twentieth O.AU summit went ahead as planned. In the absence of a 
compromise, Morocco withdrew from the OAU (the first state to do so) in protest at 
the seating of the .SADR. Of the states which had previously supported Morocco and 
disrupted OAU meetings, only Zaire registered a protest, by suspending its 
participation from the summit. 

The meeting proceeded to adopt the following resolutions: 

• on Southern Africa, rejecting colonialism and racist minority domination in 
Southern Africa, and committing the continent to ‘rcsi.st the economic and 
military pressures which arc being used by South Africa and its friends to terrorise, 
intimidate and blackmail individual African countries and to reduce still further 
their freedom of action’; 

• on the ‘C’rilie:il Economic Situation' in Africa, calling for priority in directing 
resources to the urgent needs in areas of emergency relief and recovery, for 
promotion by the OAU and ECA of sub-regional and regional cooperation, and 
efforts to concentrate on alleviating externally induced constraints which would 
increase African countries’ capability to mobilise more resources for relief and 
emergency needs of the populations; 

• on the establishment of a ‘Special Fund’ for Africa, urging the ‘international 
community and the World Bank in collaboration with donors, to initiate action 
establishing a special fund for Africa’, and agreeing to establish a special as.sistance 
fund for countries hit by drought and famine, drawing on contributions by OAU 
states and international bodies; 

• on inter-African economic cooperation and integration, reaffirming commitment 
to the l.agos Plan of Action; 

• on the economic problems of Africa, stipulating the holding of a summit in 1985 to 
discuss economic matters, and the formulation of an emergency programme for 
Africa comprising immediate mea.sures in priority economic areas, such as food 
and agriculture; 
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• on the call for an ‘immediate meeting* of the newly-formed Chad Reconciliation 
Committee, appealing to all parties to the Chadian conflict to cooperate with the 
Commitee in order to achieve a durable peace; 

• on disarmament, dc-nucicarisation, security and development in Africa, appeal¬ 
ing to the international community to redouble efforts to exert pressure on South 
Africa to give up its nuclear programme and use its present nuclear capability for 
peaceful purposes; 

• on external debts, inviting all creditor countries to establish contacts and direct 
negotiations ‘so as to consider in a spirit of mutual benefit the debt problem of 
Africa’. 

The election of a new OAU Secretary-General was again left unresolved. After ten 
rounds of balloting, neither Alioune Blondin Beyc of Mali nor Paul Okoumba 
d’Okwatsengue of Gabon were able to obtain the two-thirds majority required for a 
successor to Edcm Kodjo, whose term of office ended in 1983. Peter Onu was 
elected to continue as interim Secretary-General until the twenty-first OAU summit 
in 1985.** 

•‘It was one of the most productive and successful summits marked by serious 
discussions in trying to find solutions to problems bedevilling the continent.’ Julius 
Nyererc, the President of Tanzania and the new OAU Chairman.///?' 16 November 
1984, p 5. 

‘As a founder member of the OAU, Morocco cannot be its grave-digger. Until 
wiser days, I bid you farewell'. King Hassan of Morocco, in a statement to the OAU 
summit. The Times (London) 13 November 1984, p 1. 


^Conference of Franc'e and African States 
Bujumbura, Burundi, 11-12 December 1984 
■Although the agenda of the eleventh FranctvAfrican Summit was to promote 
discussion on economic issues, such as drought, food self-sufficiency and foreign 
debt, the most publicised proceedings focused on the Chad question. T'his followed 
recent criticism of France for failing to ensure Libyan compliance with the 
Franco-Libyan agreement of 16 September 1984 to withdraw from Cliad. President 
Mitterrand told a gathering of forty states (including nineteen heads of government) 
lliut France was under no obligation tohelpHissene Habre, the President of C'had, to 
take northern Chad, since France had no defence agreement with the government in 
N'Djamena, unlike the agreements it has with six other French-speaking African 
countries. Without giving a detailed explanation, he said that France had only sent 
about 3,()()() tro«)ps to Chad, because it believed in ‘a global conception of balance in 
Africa*. Moderate African leaders were reported to have sought commitments from 
President Mitterrand to give security guarantees to French-speaking Africa as a 
whole.* 

•‘We do not want a destabilisation of Africa by incursions, aggression or conquest 
coming from the North.’ Francois Mitterrand, the President of France. IHT 13 
December 1984, p 2. 
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NORTH-SOUTH 


AF.F.t’-ConJadora Oroup-Central America 
Foreign Ministers Meeting 
San Jt>se, Costa Rica, 24-30 September 1984 

■'I'he Foreign Ministers of the F.KC. Spain and Portugal, the Contadora Group 
(Colombia, Mexico, Pantima, and Venezuela), and the C'entral American Republics 
(C«>sta Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and HI Salvador), held a meeting 
convened following the initiative of President l.uis Alberto Mongc of Costa Rica 
during a lour of Huropc in the summer of 1984. Agreeing that Central America's 
problems required political solutions emerging from the region itself, the Ministers 
c.xpre.ssed support tor the C'ontadora mission as a genuine regional initiative and the 
best option for achieving a solution to the crisis, llicy agreed on the need to verify all 
agreements by the Contadora Group which could contain the bases of pacification of 
the Central American regitm. The Western F.uropean countries pledged to increase 
aid to the region from $.30mn to $45mn a year as part of a strengthening of economic 
and triulc ties. With the US deliberately not invited to the meeting, the HHC ignored 
a call by George Shultz,, the US Secretary of Stale, to avoid any increase in assistance 
It) the Saniliiisia Government in Nicaragua.*' 

•'Huropc is coming to reinforce our own talks and we arc not asking them to 
iioolvc themselves in the confrontation. TTtcir presence is a positive and constructive 
iiinuciice.' I iiis Alberto Monge, the President of ('o.sta Rica. 7he Times (London) 29 
September 1984, p 6. 

‘We strongly urge that . . . such region-to-region assistance docs not lead to 
increased economic aiil (tr any political support for the Sandinistas.' George Shultz, 
the US Secretary of State, in a letter to HH(’ Foreign Ministers. The Times (I^mdon) 
1 (K'lober 1984, p b. 

'Where tl<H-s Mr Reagan come in here'.' As far as 1 know, he is not a member of the 
I'uropean Community. As tar as 1 know, he docs not belong to a Central American 
eouiilry, and he definitely has nothing to do with Contadora.' Claude Cheysson, the 
Foreign Minister of France.///'/' I Getober 1984, p 1. 
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FEATURE REVIEWS 

The Brazilian Economic Crisis 

iMdovico Alcorta 

No to Recession and Unemployment: An Examination of the Brazilian Economic 
Crisis 

Celso Furtado 

London; Third World Foundation. 1984. 77pp. £2.95pb 


Concomitant to the international crisis, which, it must be stressed, is hitting 
Tliird World countries more harshly than developed ones, IMF deflationary 
stabilisation programmes are being enforced by the international banking 
system as well as by developed countries’ governments as the only possible path 
to ‘adjustment’. No to Recession and Unemploymeni puts forward a well- 
thought and convincingly argued and reformist development alternative for 
Brazil to counter what seems to have become conventional wisdom in terms of 
stabilisation policy. The essence of Furtado’s proposal is the resumption of 
growth by means of the restructuring of economic policy and productive 
activity to satisfy the basic needs of the population. 

For Furtado the starting point is to regain control over policymaking, now in 
the hands of the IMF: 'Does Brazil not have a sufficient reserve of patriotism 
and public concern that can change a course of events that is condemning 
millions of people to unemployment and starvation? Can we not find a way of 
restoring confidence and faith in the future of the country?’ (p 2). In order to 
do so, Brazil must break with the IMF and renegotiate its external debt with the 
banks on more favourable terms. Until an agreement is reached, Brazil should 
declare a unilateral moratorium on its external payments. In the longer term, 
, however, Brazil will have to reorganise its financing of foreign trade, rebuild its 
own financial system and establish closer links with other Third World 
countries. 

Furtado justifies his approach to international institutions on several 
grounds. In the first place, the present crisis is a consequence of a global 
structural malfunctioning of the capitalist system. This, in turn, is the result of 
the incomplete process of integration of domestic markets, which, instead of 
leading into the formation of an integrated economic system, resulted in a set of 
three large sub-systems—the US, the core of the system; Japan, the dynamic 
element; and the EEC, the weak link—whose interrelationships are far from 
symmetrical. Furthermore, the institutions required to coordinate and control 
trade and monetary and financial matters and the unequal relations between 
the three large blocs have not been developed. Secondly, there is a crisis of the 
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world private banking system, resulting from the unregulated transnationalisa¬ 
tion of banks which led to a series of financial operations and the indiscriminate 
lending that were entirely out of control of the authorities, and have now put 
the banks on the verge of insolvency. The solution to private banks’ problems 
lies with their central banks. Thirdly, financial agreements that private banks 
undertake with sovereign nations implicitly accept that in certain special 
circumstances the latter can change the form of operation. In return, private 
banks can be sure that, unlike private debtors, sovereign nations will not 
disappear through liquidation. Last, but not least, Brazil did not decide of its 
own accord to accept the guardianship of the IMF; it was a condition set by 
creditors, particularly banks. Why should Brazil and Third World countries 
solve the problems of the banks and the capitalist system? 

To be sure, there is nothing particularly radical or dangerous for the 
international system in these proposals. Ihe proposals for more global 
coordination and also of a lender of last resort have been discussed at the 
academic and policy level for some time. In fact, the origins of these ideas can 
be traced back to the Bretton Woods Conference and its preparatory 
meetings. As for a temporary moratorium—or ‘long arrears’—the banks have 
faced them on several occasions, some of them lasting for as long as eighteen 
months. At present, Bolivia, Peru and Venezuela have been in ‘arrears’ for 
over three months, and a few other Latin American countries are almost at this 
stage. 'Phis is not a situation the banks cannot cope with. As for the terms of a 
new debt settlement, surely terms such as Mexico obtained recently would 
satisfy the requirements of Furtado’s programme? Furthermore, it is clear that 
his proposals would be formulated in a very flexible way: '. . . the country 
should prepare, among other things, to demand unilaterally the re-ordcring of 
its debt, making the request with sufficient flexibility to allow the creditors to 
make counter-proposals.’ (p 40). Finally, the idea of by-passing the IMF and 
negotiating directly with the banks has already been put into practice by other 
countries. No so long ago, Peru and I’urkey approached and obtained from the 
banks a non-IMF-backed rescheduling of their foreign debt. I’hus, this 
approach is very much in the realms of reality and as such could and should be 
accepted by the banks, particularly when they realise that if the situation of 
hardship to the Brazilian and Third World population gets worse, other ways to 
the solving of their balancc-of-payments problems might be chosen. Furtado 
should be read as much as a warning as a solution, not only for Brazil's 
government but also for the banks. It is now up to the international financial 
community to respond to it. 

On the domestic front Furtado presents an explanation of Brazil’s economic 
problems that boldly challenges orthodoxy. Inflation is not explained in terms 
of the public sector deficit, high wages, excessive domestic demand and/or their 
interrelationship. The root cause of inflation in his view is the decrease of the 
productivity of the economic system, which reflects in turn the growing 
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incoherence of the investment process and the increasing incapacity to 
generate savings internally. This is the result, in the first place, of the lack of 
coordination of public investment and of the private investment induced by it; 
and secondly, of a model of development that tends to squander a significant 
proportion of savings to finance the consumption of the middle and upper 
classes. 

Inflation emerges when the supply of final goods does not grow parallel with 
the flows of income. If the investment process is incoherent, then it is likely that 
the flow of income will grow more rapidly than the supply of final goods, thus 
generating inflationary pressures. Decision-making within Brazil's public 
sector is a fragmented process, a ‘form of feudalism’ which operates without 
any unity of purpose. State spending, far from being determined by an overall 
strategy, is decided according to the convenience of the moment. The state has 
increasingly undertaken entrepreneurial activity without providing itself with 
the means to guide and coordinate investment; consequently, it is much more 
difficult to make entrepreneurial responsibilities compatible with the country’s 
capacity to save and with the activities of the private sector. On the other hand, 
a model that favours income concentration leads to increasing consumption of 
durable goods by the middle and upper classes; this means a higher share of 
income devoted to consumption and not to productive activities. Hence, a 
higher rate of savings is required to keep the level of productive investment, 
requiring cither more inflation or more foreign indebtedness to solve this 
contradiction. 

In addition, there is a second major clement causing disorder in the Brazilian 
economy: the exorbitant cost of financial operations. Contrary to the 
monetarist view on interest rates, Furtado argues that the net result of real 
interest rate policy has not been an increase in the rate of savings but rather an 
increase in the cost of financial intermediation; this resulted in higher price 
increases than the gains savers had obtained through the new intere.st rate, 
wiping their gains out. Moreover, the end result of IMF recessionary policies 
has been a transfer of real resources from those who produce to those who 
finance, discouraging investment and rewarding speculation. This situation is 
no longer acceptable. Brazil, after regaining its freedom of action, must rebuild 
and redirect its instruments of policy-making, so that they will enhance 
productive activity. The discussion of these instruments and their direction is 
the last part of his argument. 

For Furtado, the synergy of an economic system depends on the efficacy of 
its instruments of control. The dynamism of the market cannot produce this 
synergy, for regulatory mechanisms that ensure the coherence of the whole are 
equally necessary. Thus, a system of global planning is required: ‘Only an 
overall view, worked out in detail, will enable more efficient ways of using the 
available resources to be developed.’ (p 24). Concomitantly, the model of 
development will have to be changed, so that a much smaller proportion of 
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total savings will go to non-productive activities. Planning will lead to 
productivity increases, and this will make possible an increase in the rate of 
savings; changing the style of development will guarantee that it is effectively 
achieved. Both approaches will keep inflation under control. 

The second principal ingredient of the planning system will be the direction 
to be given to the industrial sector. The basic priority should be to develop the 
domestic market. Hven though Brazil would continue its international 
involvement, the principal goal of development should be to expand the 
internal market and Brazilian society should be moulded accordingly. Conse¬ 
quently, reducing wages will conflict with this over-riding objective; further¬ 
more, industrial exports will not be based on cheap labour but rather on present 
or future advantages from economies of scale resulting from the home market. 
On the other hand, given that the capital goods industry is still at its formative 
stage, a deliberate policy to ensure technological advance will be required. 
While certain industries will occupy positions at the forefront of technological 
advance at the world level, the industrial system as a whole will operate at the 
level of sophistication of the domestic market. Finally, though it should be an 
objective to ensure a certain level of imports, industrial development will not 
be subordinated to balance-of-payments problems. In general, the dynamic 
centre of the economy should remain that part of industry which serves the 
domestic market and which determines the level of effective demand and the 
direction of development. 

Summing up, Brazil’s problems arc the result of the lack of articulation of 
investment (not its level), the elitist type of consumption, and of encouraging 
speculative activities. To solve these problems, global planning and an 
industrial seett)r directed to the domestic market are required. In a sense, 
Furtado seems to be advocating for today’s circumstances the ECLA recipe 
(popular in the iy5t)s and the 1960s in Latin America) of more government 
intervention and industrialisation in order to compensate for the decline in the 
terms of trade. On the other hand, there is a much clearer direction to what the 
state should be doing and in favour of whom; thus radically departing from the 
earlier HCLA approach. 

Ibcre are, however, some aspects of his views that require further 
elaboration. Planning, especially of the type required by Furtado, would be a 
very complex process indeed. For if it is to be successful, careful coordination 
and balancing of levels and types of activity, institutions, people and time is 
needed; furthermore, it is a process potentially full of dilemmas and conflicts. 
Therefore, it should have been more extensively discussed in the context of 
Brazil. Certainly, the argument is developed at a highly aggregate level, but 
even then there seems to be a need for some detail. The second area that 
requires expansion refers to the role of the private sector. Other than assuming 
that the state sector can be put in line, there is also a strong assumption that 
private capital, whether domestic or foreign—which is surprisingly absent 
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throughout—will be responsive to this strategy. Even if there is economic 
benefit in operating for the domestic market, entrepreneurs do nut always like 
to be forced to invest in those sectors that planners consider of priority, and 
then if profits were obtained to be restricted in their utilisation. The question as 
to what will be done if the private capital sector is not responsive is neglected by 
Furtado; after all, they still have a large share of total production, a part of 
which probably is for luxury consumption. Finally, the third area refers to the 
question of consumption. Any new strategy will have to take account of the fact 
that the existing structure of consumption cannot be changed overnight. 
Nevertheless, what will occur immediately will be the opposition of those 
middle and upper classes affected in the process of change. Furthermore, if a 
sweeping income redistribution is attempted—as the strategy implies—then it 
is precisely these classes that would be affected. As in the case of private 
capital, there is an implicit belief that this will be accepted. The experience of 
Chile should be illustrative of the strength of the opposition of the middle class. 
No wonder Furtado is still very much in a minority in Brazil’s opposition party. 
In general, however, under different political circumstances, this .strategy could 
well be successful. 

In conclusion, this is an extremely interesting book which shows that there 
are alternatives to IMF programmes; that these alternatives are feasible; and 
that there is no reason why the ptxrr and unemployed in Third World countries 
should be paying for the problems of others. The paradox is that the decision to 
change this situation also lies in their hands. 


Impact of Islam: domestic and foreign policies 
[)f Muslim states 

Khalid Bin Sayeed 

Faith and Power: The Politics of Islam 

Edward Mortimer 

London: Faber and Faber. 1982. 432pp. flD.-^Opb 

Islam in Foreign Poiicy 

Edited by Adeed Dawisha 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1983. 191pp. £17.50 

These are days of Islamic resurgence. The main threat to the dominance of the 
two superpowers comes not so much from the nationalists or even those who 
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have suffered most in the Middle East, the Palestinians, but from the Islamic 
fundamentalists. Most of the scholars who specialise in Middle East politics are 
paying considerable and systematic attention to the Islamic variable as one of 
the main determinants of the public policies of Middle Eastern states. The two 
books, Edward Mortimer, Faith and Power: The Politics of Islam and Adeed 
Dawisha, editor, Islam in Foreign Policy, which provide some of the central 
themes examined by this article, centre around the Islamic impact on the 
domestic and foreign policies of a number of Muslim states. Even though 
Mortimer’s book primarily deals with domestic policy and Dawisha’s edited 
work concerns itself with foreign policy, they are cut from the same cloth. The 
contributors to Dawisha’s book look at foreign policy and examine how the 
Islamic variable works itself out through the domestic policy into the realm of 
foreign policy. 

The central theme of Mortimer’s book. Faith and Power: The Politics of 
Islam, seems to be the kind of accommodation that an Islamic polity can reach 
with the process of modernisation. Islamic fundamentalists have charged, and 
their accusation seems to be gathering increasing support, that the modernisa¬ 
tion pHKess that some of the recent regimes in Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Pakistan 
and Iran have carried out leads to dc-Islamisation. Is Mortimer suggesting that 
there is an inevitable undermining of Islamic values involved in the Western 
modernisation process? The chapter on Turkey ends with penetrating state¬ 
ments such as: ‘'llic Kemalist state has not succeeded in producing a convincing 
national version of Islam to legitimise its power’; and ‘Between the secularism 
of the state and the religion of the people there is an unbridged gap’ (p 157). In 
Saudi Arabia as well there is a persistent undercurrent of deep discontent with 
the way economic development is taking place. The government’s claims that 
its redistributive policies have been inspired by Koranic principles and that 
problems of regional and social injustice have largely been resolved have not 
carried much conviction among the fundamentalists. 

In the chapter on Pakistan, Mortimer gets so abstirbed in providing a broad 
historical narrative that he omits a rigorous analysis of the antagonism and 
cynicism that Zia’s Islamisation reforms have aroused in the urban sectors of 
Punjab and possibly thoughout Sind. Demonstrations in Sind against the Zia 
regime during August-October 1983 at least in part suggest that the pirs 
resented the attempts of the government to introduce the Unitarian Sharia 
structure because the shrines and other institutions through which the pirs in 
Sind maintained their hold over theirfollowers were anchored in local practices 
and the traditions of the Sufis who had preached that there was no single 
uniform way to divine grace. 

It is in his chapter on ‘Iran Shi’ism and Revolution’ that Mortimer is at his 
best. In order to show how the desire for a new social order based on Islam has 
been the main motive which triggered the I.slamic revolution, Mortimer 
provides an illuminating quotation from Khomeini: 
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The Koran contains a hundred times more verses concerning social problems than on devotional 
subjects. Out of fifty books of Muslim tradition there are perhaps three nr four which deal with 
prayer or with man’s duties towards God, a few on morality and all the rest have to do with society, 
cainomics, law, politics and the state.... Never say that Islam is composed only of a few precepts 
concerning relations between God and His creation, llie mosque is not the church! (p 326). 

It is disappointing that a book which is replete with such insights ends with 
the familiar whimper: 

My conclusion, therefore, is sceptical—not about the valitUty of Islam as a system of belief, nor 
about the sincerity with which many Muslims devote themselves to organizing society in 
ii-cordance with their belief, but about the possibility of definitively identifying Islam with any 
tKial blueprint more specific than motherhood and apple pie (p 406). 

Obviously it is difficult for Western writers to admit that Islam may move in a 
lirection which is vastly different from the path a religion such as Christianity 
las travelled. However, when Muslims are struggling after so many decades to 
tring out some of the social and political principles that have remained locked 
n their hearts and in the Koran and theSunna into the broad daylight of politics 
md policymaking, how can one say that their vastly different priorities in 
natters of social justice, economics and certainly the penal code are no more 
ipccific than ‘motherhood and apple pie’? Even to a casual observer, the 
ipecific ways in which the Islamic polity in Iran is evolving is based on a social 
ilueprint far more specific than that. 

Adeed Dawisha’s edited book, Islam in Foreign Policy, both through its title 
tnd contents suggests that it blazes a new trail. The editor lays bare the 
nethodology that has been followed in the book: ‘Each author therefore was 
tsked to delve into the domestic roots of foreign policy ... to look at the 
policy-making structure and determine not only the key political actors but 
heir attitudes, images and perceptions; and finally to see how ail this results in 
he final stage of the foreign policy process—the implementation of policy’ 
p 6). But isn’t this model more suitable for the study of Islam as a constraint 
ather than for the study of Islam where its role is that of a mission? 

The problem with conventional foreign policy analysis is that it tends to 
xpneentrate on ongoing policies and in analysing them tries to point out the 
'ariables that shape a given policy. In most of these analyses we find that the 
caders or ruling groups can accommodate or manipulate the variables to suit 
)bjectives like national security or the geopolitical and economic compulsions 
)f a country. How do we accommodate a variable like Islamic fundamentalism 
n such an analysis? That is the challenge that the authors who have contributed 
diapters on Iran, Saudi Arabia, Libya,Pakistan, Egypt, Morocco, Iraq, Nigeria, 
Indonesia and the Soviet Union face. 

In order to grasp the Islamic variable in all its complexity and intensity one 
las to have a considerable amount of historical and empirical knowledge 
egarding it. We have seen how volcanic the eruptions of Islamic funda- 
ncntalism can be so that at a time when a Shah of Iran or Sadat of Egypt is 
inder the impression that he has in place the basic directions of his foreign 
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policy, he may be swept away by an Islamic tidal wave. The impression that the 
reviewer has gathered is that the methodology, the primary task of which is to 
unravel the ongoing process of policymaking, is not likely to take into account 
the full complexity of the Islamic variable. By following the conventional 
method, the contributors have limited their vision and perspectives and drawn 
certain conclusions that may tell us about the present but do not give us a full 
picture of the eruptions that are yet to follow. The American novelist 
Doctorow has said that when you drive at night, you can only see as far as the 
headlights but you can make the whole trip that way. 

R A Rumazani suggests that even in the case of Iran (where the regime 
would claim that its foreign p<jlicy is a part of its grand design to bring about not 
only an Islamic transformation of Iran but also of other Muslim sodetic.s), 
foreign policy is a combination of ideological and pragmatic considerations. 
The 1 ranian decision to .settle the hostage crisis, Iran’s unwillingness to support 
the struggle of the Muslim fundamentalists in Syria and its friendship with the 
Syrian regime have been cited to show how ideology has been modified by 
pragmatism. It is true that Iran has been unable to export the Islamic revolution 
to neighbouring Muslim countries. But Khomeini’s leadership and the ' 
revolution have galvanised the relatively inert Shi'ite community in Lebanon in I 
such a way that it has not only achieved participation in the governmental I 
power structure but is also in the forefront in the resistance movement against 
the Israeli presence in southern Ix'banon. Is the Iranian regime pursuing 
pragmatic means to achieve predominantly ideological objectives? This is the 
kind of question that Ramazani should have explored in carrying his analysis 
farther than the ideology-pragmatism syndrome. 

James P Piscatori in his chapter on Saudi Arabia suggests that since Islam is 
not as overriding a factor as their national interest in Saudi strategy, the Saudis 
are not likely to push the Islamic factor in directions which may radicalise the 
Arab or Islamic countries. But a foreign policy analysis of such a rigorous kind 
should also disclose other constraining factors which have shaped Saudi policy, 
the main one being Saudi dependence on American military aid and their 
overall support of American interests in the Middle East. The Americans have ^ 
appreciated the prestige that Saudi Arabia enjoys in the Islamic world as the 
custodian of Islam’s Holy Places, have given military aid to Saudi Arabia and 
admitted that ‘the success of US policy in the region depends on our ability to 
develop a close working relationship with Saudi Arabia.’ However, at the same 
time, the Americans have made it dear to the Saudis that they can do all this 
'without in any way detracting from our unshakable commitment to Israel’s 
security or lessening Israel’s ability todefcat an attack from any combination of 
hostile forces in the region.” 


‘ Unilcd States Department of Slate,.Vaur/i Arabia anil US Secuniy l‘olUy, 25 September iVSI. 
Turrent Policy No .120 (Washington DC; Bureau of Public Affairs). 
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Shirin Tahir-Kheli’s analysis of Islam and Pakistan’s foreign policy lays 
greater emphasis on how the rulers of Pakistan have manipulated the Islamic 
variable from time to time than on how their policies have been shaped by the 
Islamic variable. This is the problem that all such studies of foreign policy face. 
Even though the writers were asked to delve into the Islamic roots of foreign 
policy, yet as foreign policy analysts they were more at home in emphasising the 
role of leadership rather than ideological factors. Tahir-Kheli lays bare the 
costs that Pakistani rulers would have to bear for the emphasis they have placed 
on Pakistan’s relations with the Islamic bloc and also for officially propagating 
an Islamic revival within the country. Pakistanis would demand stricter 
a^mpliance to Islam from its leaders. If Kashmir becomes an Islamic issue, 
Pakistan cannot improve its relations with India. If Pakistan carries its 
opposition to Soviet incursion into Afghanistan too far it would find it difficult 
to reach a separate understanding with Moscow on the Afghan issue. The 
writer concludes: ‘As the polarisation continues between the vision of 
Ayatollah Khumayni’s Islam and that of the conservative kingdoms befriended 
hy Pakistan, Islamabad will have to demonstrate a more sophisticated, 
multi-dimensional approach to the use of Islam in the conduct of its foreign 
policy’ (p 82). This means that Pakistan has to adopt a multi-dimensional 
Machiavellian approach in using Islam in the conduct of its foreign policy. This 
also goes to show in what kind of a predicament Machiavellian policymakers 
can land themselves if they were to manipulate the Islamic factor for purposes 
of statecraft. 

The chapter on the Soviet Union by Karen Dawisha and Helene Carrere 
d’lincausse tells us how the two climacterics, namely, the Islamic revolution in 
Iran and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan have created certain basic changes 
in Soviet attitudes towards Islam. There is greater concern that Islamic 
resurgence may create tensions between the Soviet Government and the great 
majority of Muslim citizens in Central Asiatic Republics. The Soviet Union is 
relying mure and more on its Muslim elites to explain to Muslim representa¬ 
tives in international conferences how the Soviet Union has been sympathetic 
to the interests of the ITiird World and has evolved a model of developmental 
change which is superior to that produced by the Western capitalist countries. 
Ihc chapter ends by speculating that ‘such policies could result in, first, 
expanding the national assertiveness of the Soviet Muslims and, secondly, 
contributing to the development of strong ties between them and the Muslim 
world abroad, with possibly dangerous repercussions on the domestic stability 
of the Soviet Union’ (p 176). Unfortunately, there is no separate chapter which 
tells us how the American policymakers propose to come to grips with the 
forces of Islamic fundamentalism. 

In neither of the two books has the full spirit of Islamic fundamentalism been 
captured. Obviously, the Dawisha book is more deficient than that of Mortimer 
from this perspective. However, these deficiencies pale before the prognostic 
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peregrinations of an author like Daniel Pipes, In the Path of God: Islam and 
Political Power (New York: Basic Books, 1983). Pipes predicts that the 
Khomeini regime will soon collapse and Iran will return to the bliss of Western- 
style development initiated by the Shah: ‘Similarly, Pakistan will rediscover its 
British heritage.’ Islamic fundamentalists claim that Islam cannot accept the 
theory of modernisation that the Americans advocate. Such an acceptance 
would lead to not only the undermining of Islamic values but also the surrender 
of Muslim sovereignty in large parts of the globe. It so happens that Muslims 
living in North Africa or in the Middle East or in the Far Ea.st (Indonesia and 
Malaysia) occupy some of the most strategic areas of this globe. According to 
the fundamentalists, the West is not only after their lands but their souls. It is 
significant that Muslims often refer to the following verse from the Koran: 
‘And the Jews will not be pleased with thee, nor will the Christians, till thou 
follow their creed. Say: Lo! The guidance of Allah is Guidance. And if thou 
shouldst follow their desires after the knowledge which hath come unto thee, 
then wouldst thou have from Allah no protecting friend or helper’ (II: 120). 

It is only when one becomes aware of not only the centrality of Islam but also 
its totality in a social or political system that one begins to see how the 
fundamentalists view Islam as the ultimate life force which shapes a Muslim’s 
destiny whether it is domestic or external. We have referred to Islamic 
fundamentalists without mentioning their organisation or publications. It is 
obvious that the present Iranian regime and the revolution they have brought 
about can claim to be a vital part of this school of thought and that they have 
been successful in implementing their ideas. However, the Muslim Brother¬ 
hood organisation in countries like Egypt and Syria can also claim to be the 
pioneers of this movement. Ali K Hillal Dessouki in his contribution on Egypt ■ 
in the Dawisha book delineates what he considers the main ideas of the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Egypt. Unfortunately, he relies exclusively on the journal of 
the Muslim Brotherhood, ul-Da'wa. An extremely important publication by 
Muhammad Abdul Salam Faraj entitled al-Jihad al-h’aridha al-Ghaiba {The 
Struggle: Absent Duty), which influenced the group that a.ssassinated Pre.sident 
Anwar Sadat, has not been mentioned by Dessouki. Another important i 
publication is Umar I’ Abd-Allah, The Islamic Struggle in Syria, translated by 
Hamid Algar (Berkeley: Mizan Press, 1983). What arc some of the seminal 
ideas flowing from these publications? Faraj contends that the most pressing 
duty for Muslims is not the liberation of Palestine but the liberation of Muslims 
from the rule of their oppressive and impious rulers. The enemy who is near is 
the oppressive rule of the un-Islamic regimes and the enemy who is farther is 
Israel. Muslims should first liquidate the enemy who is close at hand before 
they turn their wrath against the more distant foe. The central objective of the 
Islamic struggle in Syria according to Umar F Abd-Allah is the overthrow of 
the regime of Hafiz Assad. We do not have to examine in detail some of 
Abd-Allah’s recommendations relating to foreign policy and domestic jxiliey. 
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What is noteworthy is his recommendation that an Arab Islamic League must 
)>e formed as a bulwark against Zionism and against British and American 
interests. His more perceptive observations relate to the failure of Arab 
nationalism and socialism. Abd-Allah’s book has an appendix in which The 
Manifesto of the Islamic Revolution of Syria is reproduced. The Manifesto 
contains the following striking and revealing observation; 

As for us. wc invite you to the real Arab nationalism, which is based on the oneness of the language, 
and which is free from the myth of superiority of peoples and races. It was Allah's doing that He 
protected the place of origin of the Islamic message from all types of tyrants, Pharaohs, and 
* Caesars, and the result was that the Arabs were never subjugated or enslaved by any of those 
r tyrants. 'Phis nominated them to become the carriers of the religion of Allah. Furthermore, since 
I every Muslim is supposed to learn the tXKik of Allah, this means that the Arabic language would 
jiradually spread throughout the world and consequently Arabic would always go together with 
Mam (p 266). 

It is significant that these ideas, most of which appear extremist to 
conservative Muslim regimes and the Western powers, have stirred consider¬ 
able support among large sections of Muslims in both the Arab and non-Arab 
or the Sunni as well as Shi’itc countries. But inspiring ideas often do not 
overcome certain formidable problems. How do the fundamentalists expect to 
produce a united Islamic umma out of Arabs and Iranians or Iranians and 
Iraqis or Sunnis and Shi’as? Do they have the economic and ideological 
resources to launch movements for the overthrow of the corrupt or impious 
regimes? The only revolution that has taken place so far is in the minority 
Shi’itc world of Iran. 

The solution put forward by the conservative Muslim regimes of Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia and others is to create a modicum of Islamic consensus out of the 
existing diversities and disunities that exist among nations, tribes and sects. 
Their contention would be that given the Western dominance of the Islamic 
\ world, they have to develop their economic and other resources and pressure 
’ the West into adopting a less one-sided policy towards Israel and conceding the 
' legitimate aspirations of the Palestinians. In this way the conservative regimes 
propose to reconcile the Western concept of strategic consensus with their own 
/ loncept of Islamic consensus. The fundamentalist, whether he is a Sunni or a 
Shi’a, finds this totally unacceptable. Islam does not permit him, he would 
;irgue, to give his allegiance to a regime which on the one hand flaunts 
' corruption, decadence and conspicuous consumption and on the other 
I advocates cooperation with the West which is determined to undermine 
' Islamic values through its modernisation process and humiliate Muslims 
.. through its support of the Israeli occupation of Palestine. Thus, the debate 
rages. 
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Rift and Revoluti<m: The Central American Imbroglio 

Hdited by Howard J Wiarda 

Washington DC: American Fnterprise institute. 1984. 392pp. $10.95 

Central America: Anatomy of Conflict 

Fditcd by Robert S Leiken 

Oxford: Pergamon. 1984. 351pp. £13.95. 

Inevitable Revolutions: The United States in ('entral America 

Waller LaFeber 

l.ondon: W W Norton. 1983. 357pp. £14.95. 


The Long War: Dictatorship and Revolution in El Salvador 
James Dunkeriey 

l.ondon; Junction Books. 1982. 264pp. £12.50. £5.9.5pb. 

nicse books, particularly those edited by Wiarda and Leiken, demonstrate 
very dearly the importance that Central America has acquired in the US 
political debate. While it is not yet a decisive electoral issue. Central America 
could easily upset the US ptilitical applecart if regional policy appeared to fail 
(as in Iran in 1979-80). The books reviewed here (with the exception of 
Dunkeriey) have been written to influence that policy and have been produced 
swiftly; there is nothing wrong with that, but it does introduce a note of 
breathlessness into some of the judgements. 

The range of the btxik.s is very wide, .so wide in fact that the points of contact 
are not as numerous as one would like. The books edited by Wiarda and Leiken 
arc at opposite ends of the US political spectrum and the only author common 
(o both is Wiarda himself whose bland, ineffectual style offends no one. 'Fhc 
former bi>ok is published by the American Enterprise Institute with contri¬ 
butions, among others, from the uncompromising Jeane Kirkpatrick, US 
Ambassador to the United Nations; the latter, published in four months from 
receipt of manuscript by Pergamon, carries articles by Viron Vaky, former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, and others associated 
with the foreign policy of the Carter years. LaFeber’s book, by contrast, is a cry 
from the heart of one of North America’s leading liberals. 
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While both the Wiarda and Leiken editions have much to say on the 
Cuban/Soviet dimension and both carry interesting articles on the military in 
Central America, Wiarda’s book tends to ignore policy options, concentrating 
instead on the background to the present crisis; the Leiken book on the other 
hand, has the priorities the other way round. Thus, there is not much overlap 
between the two books, although most topics are covered by one or the other. 
The most serious omissions are the Church and the Contadora Group, both of 
which receive very inadequate coverage. 

^ One suspeets that the minor role allotted to the Contadora Group stems 
,'from the assumption implicit in all four books of the importance of US 
intluence in Central America. Wiarda himself is quite explicit on this point, in 
the introduction to his book, he writes (p 11) ‘The United States is not only the 
most important external power operation, throughout Central America but the 
American Hmbassy in San Salvador, Guatemala City or wherever, operating in 
its proconsular capacity, is also a major domestic force if not the major 
domestic force.’ 

This is a common belief among foreigners, particularly North Americans 
writing about Central America, and plenty of anecdotal material can be 
supplied in support; yet if US influence was that powerful, why is there such a 
> deep crisis? Christopher Dichey, a journalist, who covered El Salvador for The 
' Washington Tost for four years, is surely nearer the mark with his contribution 
to the Leiken edition in which he summarises the relationship between the 
. Salvadorian elite and the US embassy in the classic phrase Obederco pero no 
' ample (‘1 obey but 1 do not comply’). 

The books reviewed here reinforce the consensus which is emerging on the 
I roots of the present crisis. The three decades prior to 1979, the year in which 
i Somoza fell in Nicaragua and Romero was ousted in El Salvador, have been 
marked by rapid economic and social change, rather than stagnation, which 
could not be incorporated within the relatively inflexible political system. Thus, 
the emergent middle class (except in Costa Rica) were denied a share in power 
' and the reactionary nature of the regimes left the labour movement weak and 
/trevented a fair distribution of the newly generated wealth. 

These issues are discussed by Feinburg and Vaster in the Leiken book, 
Wynia and Anderson (separately) in the Wiarda edition. The latter also carries 
a novel contribution by Roland Ebel, the ‘Development and Decline of the 
Central American City-State’. His description of the republics as city-states has 
some force but his theoretical contention that this has injected a .separate 
element into the present crisis lacks conviction. 

Ilie two articles addres.sed to the military (McDonald in Wiarda and Millett 
in Leiken) are both competent and deal with the changes and divisions within 
the armed forces as an institution over the years. The presence of a substantial 
military capability in Nicaragua ensures that there will be no swift return to the 
barracks in Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador (Costa Rica has no army) 
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and a proper understanding of the military as an institution is essential for a 
grasp of the Central American reality. Millett does, however, overstress the 
importance of ihe tanda system in the Salvadorian army; a similar system, after 
all, operated in British public schools for centuries, but it does not stop 
members of the same landa from stabbing each other in the back when they 
enter public life. 

The major differences between the Wiarda and Leiken editions arise over 
the question of Suvict-Cuban influence and the alleged Nicaraguan threat. Jiri 
and Virginia Valenta in Wiarda stress the alleged threat stemming from 
Nicaragua's arms build-up, yet their treatment is grossly one-sided. Nicaragua 
is a country at war, pressed from the north and south in a conflict which is 
increasingly serious. The Valentas do not mention the southern ‘amtras’ and 
their description of the CIA-equipped and heavily-armed Fuerzas Demo- 
cratices Nicaraguenses (FDN) on p 236 is completely disingenous (‘a few 
thousand supporters of the former dictator Somo/a .. . have settled along the 
borders of Nicaragua and have undertaken oceasional military forays into 
Nicaraguan territory’). 

Many of the contributors to the Leiken book (notably Leiken himself and 
Rothenberg) arc at pains to play down the extent of Soviet-Cuban influence, 
while at the same time avoiding the charge of ‘innocence abroad’. The 
treatment is sophisticated, but not wholly convincing and has to some extent 
been overtaken by events. Leiken’s contribution on the Salvadorian Left is a 
bold attempt to alter the habit of dumping all revolutionaries in the same box, 
but his claim in the introduction (p 22) that, ‘the Sandinista leadership is now 
aware that it cannot survive by relying on Soviet bloc political, military and 
economic backing’ is surely premature. 

It is certainly not a claim that Arturo Cruz Sequeira, former Nicaraguan 
ambassador to the US, would support. In his fascinating contribution to the 
Leiken book, he documents the close collaboration between the Sandinistas 
and the Soviet Union which began within weeks of the fall of Somoza and in 
which the Sandinistas took the initiative. While talk of Soviet influence is 
justified, there can be no doubt which side has made the running. The Soviets 
were offered Nicaragua on a plate; US policymakers may want to debate what 
kind of Soviet influence in Nicaragua they can tolerate, but they can no longer 
excise the influence itself. 

An interesting feature of the Wiarda book is the contributions on non¬ 
superpower external influences, fnsebio Mujal-Leon, for example, supplies a 
cruel article on Huropean socialists (a favourite target of the US right) and 
makes a number of telling points on the ‘innocence abroad’ theme. Edward 
Williams provides a worthwhile study of Mexico’s Central American policy, 
relating it to changes in Mexico itself, but fur some strange reason mentions 
the Contadora Group only once. 

The strength of the Leiken book lies in the extended treatment of US policy 
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options. Not all such contributions are of high quality; the article by Feinberg 
nd Vartor, two authors who heavily influenced the economic sections in the 
-lissinger Report, on an economic programme for Central America is 
lopelessly unrealistic and Theordor Moran’s study of the cost of alternative US 
Kilicies towards El Salvador is grotesque. Yet the contributions by Vicon Vaky 
‘Reagan’s Central American Policy: An Isthmus Restored’) and Tom Farer 
‘At Sea in Central America; Can we Negotiate Our Way to Shore?’) are both 
houghtful and provocative. 

A general criticism of the Wiarda book is that none of the articles deal with 
ndividual countries, so that each contribution tends to be weighed down with 
)ottcd histories of each republic. The Leiken book does not suffer so much in 
his way, its main fault being a tendency towards ‘innocence’ on the 
.'uban-Soviet question. Both books break some new ground (for example, 
.ciken on Salvadoran guerillas and Mujal-Leon on European Socialists) and it 
reasonable to ask what would happen to US policy towards Central America 
r policymakers assiduously ploughed through all the articles. The answer, 1 
car, is not much. Wiarda’s lament that North Americans are very ignorant 
bout Latin America is no doubt true, but largely irrelevant. Those who have 
ramed US policy in Reagan’s Administration (and in the last year of Carter’s) 
lo not need to know about Central America, because they adopt a cold war 
.>cu.s. As Vaky (p 252 of Leiken) says: ‘TTie Administration approaches 
'entral America from the top, ie from the perspective of the cold war. Its 
.ulicics and tactics arc in effect, designed for extra-regional ends, with an 
ye on Moscow and Havana, even though they have local content, impact and 
ost’. 

LaFeber’s book, alas is not in the same league. A late entrant to the Central 
\mcrican status, LaFeber has not yet done his homework properly. The book 
egins badly with a map on the cover showing a red line around the five 
epublics together with Belize and the title, ‘Inevitable Revolutions’. If the 
uthor seriously believes that revolution in Costa Rica is inevitable, he 
crtainly provides no evidence and Belize docs not figure at all in the book; 
erhaps the map is meant to support Guatemala’s claim to Belize, a curious 
oint of view for a North American Liberal. The book is basically an 
1-informed catalogue of pernicious US influence in Central America, relying 
Imost exclusively on English-language sources and packed with factual 
laccuracies. For those who wish to read a book which ‘does a job’ on US policy 
1 Central America there are many better (For example, Jenny Pearce’s, Under 
Eagle, Latin American Bureau, 1981). 

After LaFeber, it is refreshing to come back to James Dunkerley’s book on 
J Salvador, first published in 1982. This is a careful study of the origins of the 
ivil war, written by someone who is explicitly sympathetic to the revolutionary 
luse. Dunkerley would no doubt wish to modify parts of the book, particularly 
1 C later chapter, in the light of events over the last two years; yet the book has 
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st(M>d up well to the test of time and remains a good introduction to the 
Salvadorian crisis. 


Internalionaf firganisations: Principles and Issues 
A LeRoy ncnnell 

Hemcl Hempstead, England: Prentice-Hall International. 1984. 498pp. £26.75 

Peacekeeping in Vietnam: Canada, India. Poland and the International Cwnmission 

Rumesh lliakur 

i-.dinonton. Canada: University of Alberta Press. 1984. 375pp. $30.00 

These two bcniks attest to the tact that nowadays inter-state ecxiperative activity is often 
tounil to require an institutional framework. Professor Bennett tries to depict the whole 
organisational scene; Dr Thakur. by contrast, concentrates on just one such arrange¬ 
ment and a I'rce-standing one at that. 

Professor Bennett's biHik is in some respects an old-fashioned approach to the 
subject. He announees his normative commitment to the indispensability of inter¬ 
national orguni.sations and would dearly like them to be stronger than they arc, as this 
would make, in his view, for a 'more orderly world’ (p 88). But he sees all the well- 
kinjwn obstacles in the way- sovereignty, nationalism, power politics, natural interests, 
alliances—which result in ‘common human interest’ (p 137) having to take a back seat. 
But although he is sadilenetl by the continued pre-eminence of the stale, he is not 
without hope, lor states find it necessary these days to set up institutions to arrange for 
certain things to be done on a cooperative basis. Thus the author sees institutions as 
indispensable adjuncts to the state system, and, as such, an ‘imperfect yet potentiall) 
useful step toward world order' (p |6y). They are expected both to‘survive and thrive’ 
(ii444). 

I'loin these remarks it will be evident that the book is not conceptually acute. Nor is it 
aiN'ilytieally evciling. Furthermore, and again as might be expected from Professor 
Bennett's general approach, the bwik concentrates heavily on the United Nations and 
Its associated agencies. There is a chapter on regionalism and another on tran.snational- 
ism, but otherwise institutions which are outside the UN system get little coverage. The 
author is encouraged by the ‘success story’ (p 373) of the European Community, but is 
usually firmly global in his orientation. But at this level he has written a very useful book 
indeed. T'hc chapters are chiefly based on the different aspects of the UN’s work- 
- although there is also a mtist worthwhile one on the ‘World Conference Techni¬ 
que' -and provide clear, sound, and straightforward acaiunts of what the UN has been 
doing. They are free of jargon, accurate, up-to-date, and distil the cs,scnee of a variety of 
different issues in a most impressive way. There are a number of helpful tables and 
figures, a sensible bibliography, and appendices giving useful information about the 
UN's members and the Oganisation’s Charter. Within the limits of what he set out to 
do. Profes.sor Bennett's bixik is to be very highly commended. 
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The concept of peacekeeping did not emerge until the second half of the 1950s, 
reflecting some notable UN activity in this area. However, the phenomenon itself had 
made several earlier appearances, one of them being the subject of Dr Thakur's book: 
the International Commission for Supervision and Control in Vietnam. This body arose 
from the 1954 Geneva Conference on Indo-China, which marked the withdrawal of 
France from what then became the sovereign states of Cambodia, Laos, and 
temporarily divided Vietnam. In each of these states a Commission was established to 
watch over the agreement which had been worked out at Geneva, and that for Vietnam 
! had a particularly difficult task in view of the country's division. Nor was it helped by the 
L fact that the states making up the Commission—Canada, India, and Poland—were soon 
^ responding very differently to what they saw on each side of what was proving to be a 
not-so-temptirary dividing line. On top of that, both local parties became less willing to 
ciwperate with the Commission. Thus, by the mid-1960s it had effeetivcly collapsed, 
although it continued formally in existence for almost another decade. 

Clearly, the telling of such a complex talc is no easy matter. It is to Dr Thakur's credit 
(hut he has tried to kxik at all aspects of the matter, taking into account not Just the work 
(if the Commission but also the foreign policies of its three member states. There is no 
doubt that on the activity of the Commission he provides much valuable information, 
and more generally the book contains many perceptive observations on both the role of 
the Commission and the concept of peacekeeping. As a whole, however, the book is not 
an entire success. The author's two Chapters on the Commission at work are 
disjointcdly episodic, with an insufficient eye to perspective and continuity; thus the 
reader is left to blunder about amongst the trees, rather than guided through the wixxl. 
And in the discussion of the foreign policies of the states making up the Commission, the 
exact relationship between those policies and behaviour on the Commission docs not 
emerge with enough detail or clarity. In fact, the book is usually at its best when it gets 
dway from the Commission to discuss such matters as the background to the whole 
affair, America's intervention in Vietnam and Canada's reaction to it, and the eventual 
reunification of the country. 'ITiis is indeed very worthwhile writing. But one cannot 
disguise one's disappointment that the subject on which the book is purportedly fwused 
has not been more helpfully explored. 

XIAN JAMES 

('niversity of Kvele 


Ihe World’s Money: Intemational Banking from Bretlon Woods to the Brink of 
Insolvency 

Michael Moffitt 

l.ondon; Michael Joseph. 1984. 284pp. £9.95 

Banking on Poverty: The Global Impact of the IMF and World Bank 

lidited by Jill Torrie 

Ibronto, Canada: Between the Lines. 1983. 336pp. $22.95. $12.95pb 
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The Management of the World Economj' 

Evan Luard 

lx>ndon: Macmillan. 1983. 27{lpp. £25.00. £7.95pb 

'llic open-ended crisis of the contemporary world ca)nomy is a function of non 
democratic politics and economics which generate alternating pcruxls of uneven 
unequal growth followed by stagnation or recession. Each period of the crisis sees a nev 
flurry of literature seeking to describe the past and prescribe the future. Books come am 
go. The crisis continues, hiding old problems in new garb. 

With any new literature one seeks effort to mt)ve us out of this mora.ss by deepenin' 
parts of the critique in a constructive way or. more hopefully, by imagining the natun 
and implementation strategy of a more just and developmental alternative work 
economy. The volumes here, all aimed at the educated generalist not the specialist, di 
add new light on the functioning of MNC banks and the IMF in the last two decades. Bu 
nil three fail to offer alternatives that could he termed practical. 

Michael Moffitt has produced a largely narrative account of the recent monetap 
history ol the United States with particularly go<xl chapters on the growth o 
international currency speculation by private banks and how it corrupts naliona 
policymaking and the potential of social planning. In the collection edited by Jil 
Torrie, activist scholars present a political economy critique that world-systems agencie: 
‘intensify rather than assuage basic asymmetries of international relations'. Best are tht 
case studies on Jamaica and Ta^^ania. Evan Luard in contrast offers a more centrist ant 
classically liberal treatment wherein the world economy is divided into ten topics, eaci 
the basis of a chapter. A brief history of the topic is followed by a study of institution.' 
involved, the current lihcral/conscrvative policy debate, and liberal prescriptions foi 
more supervisory machinery, cooperation and goodwill. 

Ibc limits of these volumes deserve more than passing reflection because they shari. 
and perpetuate the weaknesses of modern macrixrconomic analysis as a whole. In thi- 
small space just a few topics can be suggested: the social origins of the authors; thcii 
delinitions of a literary universe; key theoretical assumptions about economics, socia 
process, and human nature; and unwitting myopia about systems change, organisationa 
behaviour and implementation theory. Only by forcing the global economy debate tr 
abandon conventional blinkers and adopt a more holistic research agenda like this can 
we even begin to hope for practical solutions. 

A large number of the eurrent macrocconomie titles arc generated by organisationa. 
inhabitants of the IMF, the banking community,or their consultants. 'ITiat is not the cast 
here. Michael Moffitt wrote The World’s Money while migrating from a progressive 
think-tank to an investment bank; such a social contradiction shows up inevitably in the 
work, notably in the acceptance of key elements of conventional methods of monetary 
analysis divorcing it from development issues. Evan Luard, as diplomat, academic and 
politician displays the generic patrician reformer outlook; development requires more 
responsible statesmen (not more responsible citizens). The Torrie volume reflects 
variety with a few authors quite conscious of their own marginalisation as part-time 
participants in, or outside critics of, episodes of IMF/LDC interaction. 

A rcconceptualisation of global economic analysis would also pay far more care to the 
limitations impo.sed by each kind of source. Moffitt uses publi.shed sources and probably 
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a little interviewing; there appear to be no citations from internal banking or IMF 
material or from the average citizen in any part of the world. Luard has done no serious 
research and applies a tiny fraction of the most conventional material. Authors in the 
I'orrie volume provide no footnotes or bibliography; the suggested further reading at 
the end contains only a fraction of the best political-economy literature and very little on 
how the IMF and IBRD function as organisations. Symptomatic was Cheryl Payer's 
discussion of how to research the World Bank, awakening a reader to the 10 per cent of 
its literature that is externally published rather than the multiple classes of far more 
important internal material. Part of any democratic, developmental future will come 
, only by citizens breaking down the artificial, organisationally contrived barriers to 
public knowledge of all economic activity at all levels of global society. 

All three of these volumes fall into conventional liberal capitalist or neo-Marxist 
models. The fallacies of these two schools have been illuminated over and over again in 
recent writings on democracy, power, participatory development, and related topics; 
ihe new student should consider Branko Horvat’s The Political Economy of Socialism 
(1982). Those who want to discover alternatives can certainly do so. The real question 
to ponder is that a great majority of those most centrally involved in analysis and 
decisionmaking do not want to. They have vested class, guild, and organisational 
interests to remain oblivious to the illusory nature of their historical myths, prevailing 
models, and current prescriptions. 

One of the strongest parts of Moffitt’s volume drives this sobering point home. Since 
the mid I96()s each time the US Federal Reserve has sought to tighten the US money 
supply, private banks have speculated on the Eurodollar market to defeat the policy. 
The Federal Reserve docs not change its policy: ‘An ever larger accumulation of paper 

■ claims is being piled on top an economic base that is not growing.’ Moffitt details specific 

■ episodes of speculation and the overall house of cards for what it is. 

(Certain authors in the Torrie volume also crystallise the contradictions between 
. official rhetoric and actual results. Gerald Hcllcincr concludes (p 53): 

, the United States is consciously promoting an IMF which serves primarily as a policeman and 
; lender of last resort in support of an international system which is run basically on private hanking 
, and strategic principles. It argues now for a small quota increase, coupled with special bailout 
arrangements for abnormal circumstances or crises. This would have the effect of bailing out banks 
- while minimising the credit available on low conditionality terms for the poorest. 

Such a degree of institutional social irresponsibility for private gain illustrates the 
incompatibility of democracy and capitalism. Private wealth acts to diminish democratic 
impulses. Gearly the developmental answer is to deconcentrate such private (and most 
public) power and to build up citizen capacities. Conventional macroeconomic analysis 
has nothing to say on these subjects, and these critical volumes in the same terrain have 
little to add. 

Luard’s volume is the most solution-oriented and most illuminating of the poverty of 
liberalism. He wants government ‘to adopt a wider view of the public interest', but has 
nothing to contribute on the process of mobilising and organising effective citizen voices 
to do this. Why will new (or old) international organisations serve the poor if the poor 
liave no control over them? T'he inability of nearly all economists of all persuasions to 
grasp organisational imperatives is a stunning comment on social science education 
generally. 

Moffitt's arnclusion is that reform is improbable; the banks are too self-interested and 
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addicted to p<ilicing themselves and no one else can. Torrie's contribution do not start to 
develop solutions except for a few cogent points from Norman Girvan. But calling for 
more demc>cratic macrwconomic institutions says nothing about the practical steps to 
put them in place or assure their continued effectiveness. 

What the fields of international relations and macroeconomics do not want to face is 
that large-scale systems problems arc unsolvablc by quick fixes at the top. There is no 
substitution for the hard work of building effective citizen capacity locally, then 
regionally, then nationally and beyond. You cannot construct healthy superstructure on 
a ptMir foundation. For those concerned with socially responsible alternatives, building 
effective citizen capacity is the essential starting place. 

CUY GRAN 

\Viishini;lim /)(’ 


Iiilornational Money and Capitalist Crisis: The Anatomy of Global Disintegration 

F A Hrcit 

lAindon: Heincmann. 1^83. 271pp. £13.50 

I eddy Brett has written an extremely important book on the theory and organisation of 
die international monetary system which will be of immense value to everyone trying to 
make sense of this crucial dimension of contemporary world politics. The relationships 
involved ill international financial flows, the role played by international agencies such 
as the IMl' , the significance of the breakdown of the framework established at Bretton 
Woods, the origins and development of the Third World debt crisis, arc all crucial 
questions lor any understanding of the nature of the world system and how it may 
develop in the future, yet there are remarkably few overall analyses of it. There arc 
many individual studies of diflerent aspects and many conventional theoretical and 
empirical accounts of how the system is supposed to operate. The great merit of Brett's 
book IS that he combines a rigorous exposition and trenchant critique of the orthixlox 
theories with an elaboration of his own theory as to how the world system worked in the 
past and why it broke down in the 1970s. 

The book is divided into three main sections. Part 1 discusses the organisation and ■ 
theory of international stability; Part II, the rvxitsof uneven development and structural 
ilisintcgration; and. Part III the integration and disintegration of the international 
monetary system. The book sets out to develop a political theory of the functioning of 
capitalism as an international system of economic interaction and six-ial control. Its 
central focus is the Bretton Wmids agreement in 1944, the attempt to banish forever the 
political and economic disorders of the 193t)s from the world capitalist system. The new 
institutions and policies that were created provided a stable financial, economic, and 
political framework for the capitalist world for twenty-five years. By the beginning of 
the 197()s, however, the system was subject to a number of major strains and during the 
1970s, a scries of major crises erupted which have led to its disintegration. Brett argues 
that the fundamental cause ot the new global capitalist crisis is the uneven development 
ol world capitalism which is not an accidental but a ncccs.sary feature of the way in which 
it is organised. I lis basic premise is that ‘an understanding of the relationship between 
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accumulation in particular locations and capitalist exchange as a whole is essential if we 
are to grasp both the integrated nature of the system as a totality and intensely uneven 
nature of the growth of productive capacity at the local level’. He succeeds in this aim 
brilliantly and provides an overall framework for analysing international monetary 
relations which abounds with insights on such questions as why Keynesianism was 
dethroned by monetarism, on the operations of the IMF, and on the increasingly 
despairing attempts to reorganise international monetary relations in the l*J7(>s. This 
, hook is essential reading for anyone interested in the political economy of the world 
: system. 

^ ANDREW GAMBLE 
I University of Sheffield 


Escape from Empire: The Attlee Government and the Indian Problem 

R J Moore 

Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1983. 376pp. £19.50 

Ihe last days of the Raj has been the subject of much debate. But until recently no truly 
non-partisan study had been written about the partition and independence of India and 
Pakistan. This was really not surprising. In attempting to analyse the end of British rule 
in India which aroused in millions so much fear and hatred, there is a temptation to take 
sides, to identify with one group or another and to select evidence to prove one’s thesis 
(or more likely one’s prejudices). Past experience and present preoccupations have 
inevitably influenced the questions asked and therefore not unexpededly have coloured 
the findings and conclusions. While there has been a lack of objectivity, there has been 
no dearth of studies dealing with this historic event. In the first phase there was a 
plethora of autobiographical accounts by actual participants which provide fascinating 
insights but, as with most autobiographical reminiscence in retrospect there is an 
attempt to justify one’s own actions and often lack of factual exactitude. 

But by far the most prolific source of information was Mountbatten and his 
I entourage. The release of the official and private papers under the ‘thirty years rule’ and 
ihc publication, under the Homeric supervision of Professor Nicholas Mansergh of 
the twelve volumes of documents on the transfer of power signalled the way for the 
beginning of scholarly works. In the last decade numerous books and articles have been 
written which have all contributed to our greater understanding. Much still remains to 
he done. Professor Mtmre’smagnum opus is by far the most significant work tti emerge 
V) far. From the distance and the detachment of the Antipodes, he has written with 
authority and mastery, uses material hitherto untapped, and suggests major revision to 
. extant accounts. 

That India would become independent at the end of the war was never really in doubt. 
Ihe Government of India Act of 1935 had finally settled that issue and a firm promise of 
British withdrawal after the end of the war had been made in the Cripps offer of April 
1942. The situation at the end of the war underlined the urgency of British 
disengagement. 'I'he war had taken its toil and the British position in India was quite 
precarious. The civil administration had been run down and European recruits for the 
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ICS were just nut forthcoming. The military expenditure in India had soared but neither 
Delhi nor London was willing to continue to foot the bill; more seriously, the Indian 
armed forces had rapidly expanded during the war but their loyalty to British rule could 
not be taken for granted after the Indian National Army episode. Besides, in the 
changed anti-colonial opinion both in Britain and abroad, the use of coercion to hold on 
to India was no longer an option available to the imperial masters. The prestige on which 
rax Britannica was once based had eroded and her ability to hold on to India was 
probably based on a bluff that might be called. But perhaps more important was the 
labour government’s commitment to a welfare system, and the resultant state 
intervention in the economy at home meant that Britain could no longer continue a 
policy laissez-faire in the colonies. Under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
Britain would have to invest vast sums of money to remove poverty and stimulate 
development in the colonics. Colonics are useful so lung as they are profitable. But no 
government, Labtiur or Conservative, could have much use for a colony when it 
becomes a drain on the metropolis. This, coupled with the fact that as a result of her vast 
contributions to Britain's war efforts, India far from being a debtor had actually become 
a creditor country. Britain's investment in India had virtually been written off. The 
economic logic therefore demanded that Britain should evacuate India us soon as 
possible. Her essential interests—economic and strategic—would be well safeguarded 
by the collaborating elite to whom the power was being transferred. The botd was now 
on the other fool. The British were in a hurry to leave. 

But the problem of disengagement after nearly two centuries of rule was not so easy. 
Before power could be transferred the British would have to reconcile the ‘antagonistic 
ctinccpls of nationhood’ of the Congress and the Muslim League: 

Ihc Omgress conviction that its mjwemcnt was a microcosm of a single Indian nation and the 
I caguc assertion of the separate national status of Muslim India were opposed to each other at 
every stage (p viii). 

It was the achievement of the Labour government to devise a scheme in which the 
conflicting amccpis were ‘reconciled by the process of .self-determination’. Moore has 
pieced together the inside story of these tortuous and delicate negotiations. The role of 
Lord Mountbatten has been told often enough. But it is perhaps not always remembered 
that the key elements of the solution—an early deadline for the transfer of power, 
self-dcierniinatioii anti partition—had already been firmly on the table even before 
Moiintbatten's arrival in India. The real responsibility for the evolution of Labour’s 
Indian policy lay mainly with Clement Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps. While Attlee's 
role hits been gratefully acknowledged in India and Pakistan, the contribution of Cripps 
has until now gone guile unnoticed. Mwirc, quite correctly, accords Cripps the place of 
honour in the Indian drama. Without his tact, patience, sympathy and intricate 
knowledge of the Indian problems, the ‘escape from Empire’ might never have been 
accomplished with such speed and goodwill. Lord Listowel did not exaggerate when he 
described Cripps as ‘the senior partner’ in the collaboration with Attlee. Cripps was 
responsible for all the major policy documents of the Labour Government with respect 
to India. He was the government’s spokesman in the Commons even though his 
departmental responsibilities lay elsewhere; and he ungrudgingly provided Mountbat¬ 
ten with a back-up service. ‘Few people know better than me’, Mountbatten wrote to 
Cripps after India's indcptcndencc, ‘how much of this success is due personally to you' 
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(p 349). Cripps’ humility and humanity enabled him to establish a rapport with the 
Indians and break the wall of distrust. India's continued membership of the Common¬ 
wealth was in no small measure due to him. 

Professor Moore has long established his claim as one of the finest analysts of British 
rule in India and his latest volume is, as one has come to expect from his skilful pen, 
erudite, judicious and incisively penetrating. The author has used all the available 
sources including the Jinnah Papers. The result is a work of fascinating and meticulous 
scholarship, providing a blow-by-blow account of the partition and the transfer of 
power. While much more will no doubt be written, Moore’s work is as near a definitive 
^ study of the subject as we are likely to get for a long time. 

OOWHER RIZVI 

[ University of Warwick 


The Multinational Corporation 

Sanjaya Lall 

London; Macmillan Press. 1983. 264pp. £6.95pb 

The New Multinationals: The Spread of Third World Enterprises 

Sanjaya Lall 

Chichester, England: John Wiley. 1983. 268pp. £13.50 

In The Multinational Corporation , Lall has collected nine essays previously published in 
\arious journals between 1973 and 1980. There are three main sections in the book with 
three articles in each. In the first section, the issues for debate are the determinants of 
uvcrscas expansion by US firms, and economic aspects ofTNC-activitiesinThird World 
countries. Lall identifies the ‘monopolistic advantages’ that lead US firms to foreign 
involvement, pointing to advanced technology and product differentiation as the most 
important. As regards the latter issue, what is addressed is in particular the problem of 
relations of TNCs to local firms and the influence of TNCs on the structure of industry. 
In a case-study of Malaysia, a positive correlation is observed between foreign presence 
and the level of concentration, but Lall abstains from strong conclusions; ‘Far more 
empirical work is needed on both direct linkages and industrial structure and 
^ performance before we have a clear picture of what TNCs do and how best to use their 
presence to promote development' (p 51). 

In the second part of the book, the main theme is transfer-pricing, llie issue is 
important because a significant and growing share of world trade consists of intra-firm 
transactions. Lall provides a well-informed account of the whole prohlcmatiquc of 
transfer-pricing and presents data, clearly indicating that ‘transfcr-pricingis deliberately 
used to transfer profits from less desirable to more desirable areas’ (p 127). Certainly, 
transfer-pricing deducts from the potential benefits that Third World host countries 
could get from direct foreign investment. Lall points to the immense difficulties for host 
countries wishing to counter transfer-pricing, 'lire ideal solution ‘all the governments 
playing host to MNEs may get together and tax them jointly, rendering the whole 
process of profit transfer irrelevant’ (p 131) is hardly practicable. A more feasible 
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possibility involves systematic public control of transfer-prices (comparing them with 
world prices), although there are difficulties in this path also (c/ Lall’s discussion, 
p 130n). 

The final part of the bixik includes three articles devoted to the international 
pharmaceutical industry and the Third World. In both industrialised and Tliird World 
countries, the pharmaceutical industry is dominated by large, transnational corpora¬ 
tions. In addition, it is an industry with very high profits: Hoffman-La Roche (the 
world’s largest pharmaceutical firm) reported an average annual return of 45 percent on 
its Indian operations in the years 1965-R, and returns far above 50 per cent are not 
uncommon (p 1 73n). 

Lall offers a precise account of the special characteristics of the industry; of particular 
importance is the control over patents by the large corporations and the marketing 
policies conducted by these firms. Emphasis on marketing allows the firms to demand 
exorbitant prices for their brands, in spite of the fact that Ic.ss advertised products with 
the same medical effects are available in the market. Lall outlines an alternative to this 
whole system (namely a socially-owned and controlled pharmaceutical industry), and 
against this background he shows the immen.se social costs caused by the present state of 
affairs, in particular in the Third World. 

In this context, Lall's policy prescriptions arc much more explicit than is the fact in the 
other parts of the bcKtk: ‘In the long run the best way to deal with the various and 
complex problems of the present international pharmaceutical industry as it operates in 
I.QCs is to move in appropriate stages towards a socially-owned indigenous phar¬ 
maceutical industry which copies foreign technology, bans brand names and markets the 
products through official agencies. Given the social importance of this industry, 
moreover, and the human costs involved in the present high-price structure, it is vital 
that reform be undertaken as a matter of urgency’ (p 189). A case-study of the 
pharmaceutical industry in Sri l.anka—where some reforms have been 
attempted—supports this conclusion. In addition, the case-study serves to emphasise 
the importance of the government's political colour: ‘It is difficult to imagine a 
government in .t developing country undertaking or implementing a genuine pro¬ 
gramme of reforming drug ITNC's without a long-term and powerful socialistic base and 
ideology’(|) 149). 

Such explicit reference to social forces and the question of political power when 
ilealiiig with TNCs would have served well in the other essays of the book, where the 
conclusions rest primarily on econometric analy.sis. This latter type of analysis may of 
course be highly interesting in its own right, but it gains from being placed in a more 
comprehensive perspective involving relations of power and the general direction of 
Strategies of development. Notwithstanding this, when taken together the articles move 
in a productive way between theoretical issues, country case-studies and issues at the 
level of industry. I agree with the remark in the preface that ‘.several of the es.says 
aimplcmcnt each other and so are more useful placed together’, as long as one knows 
what one gets: broad considerations on different models of accumulation in the Third 
World and the role of TNCs in this context arc almost totally absent from Lall’s book. 
On the other hand, the book provides a good portion of empirical analysis and data, 
which may serve as building-blocks for such considerations. 

Much the same can be said of the volume on The New Muliinarionals: The Spread oj 
Third World Enterprises; if anything, there is even more emphasis on empirical analysis 
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und presentation of data in this book. Perhaps this is not surprising, as the growth of 
foreign involvement by firms from the Third World is a rather new phenomenon. 
Building mainly on interviews with firms that have foreign investment, the btwk 
presents case-studies of such firms from four countries; India (by Lall), Hong Kong (by 
Chen), Argentina (by Katz and Kosacoff), and Brazil (by Villela). In addition, there is 
un opening chapter (by Lall), presenting the theoretical background of Third World 
I TNCs, which includes an excellent summary of existing economic theory on TT'ICs in 
general and Third World TNCs in particular; and, there is a closing chapter (also by 
Lall) summing up the findings from the case-studies. Louis Wells has estimated the 
- number of subsidiaries of TN Cs from the Third World in other Third World countries to 
be 6-8,(MM) (cf the foreword by Paul Strccten). From the point of view of the home 
countries, however, the Figures are less imprcs.sivc: ‘Hong Kong is, by a very long lead, 
the most highly internationalised of the four economics (its ‘indigenous’ foreign equity 
stock aime to 4.0 percent of GDP), followed by Brazil (0.42 percent), India (0.08 per 
cent) and Argentina (0.07 per cent) (p 252). 

Proceeding from a presentation of data covering foreign direct investment under¬ 
taken by the respective countries, the case-studies focus firstly on the conditions of the 
home environment, which enabled firms to develop advantages exploitable in overseas 
operations, and, seamdiy, on the choice of direct investment as the form of foreign 
involvement. 

The impression gained from the case studies is that each of the countries examined 
have ‘produced’ quite different types of TNCs—and this diversity is indeed one of the 
main findings of the study. Each of the cases looked into here could be considered 
‘special’. In Brazil, the ’I'NC's arc to a very large extent composed of engineering and 
construction firms, and the internationalisation of these firms gathered momentum only 
in the mid 1970s. The Argentine experience is in itself rather complex. Foreign 
investment is spread over a wide range of activities and due to its large, early TNCs, 
Argentina has first place among foreign investors in the Third World. But when the 
early investments are excluded, the first place clearly belongs to Hong Kong. 

India’s foreign investment is primarily in manufacturing, meaning textiles, pulp and 
paper, food processing and engineering. The investors are large, technologically capable 
I corporations. As to Hong Kong, the emphasis in foreign involvement is on textiles and 
. garments. The enterprises come abroad in the course of Hong Kong’s export-oriented 
>tratcgy of development; due to stronger competition from other Third World countries 
■ and due to rising costs at home the firms look for cheaper, labour-abundant production 
bases overseas. In addition, considerations concerning accessibility to the markets of 
industrialised countries (with tariff and quota regulations) have induced foreign 
investment from Hong Kong. 

• What type of advantages allow the Third World firms to go abroad? In a number of 
cases, the firms have developed some kind of technological advantage; it is stressed that 
'local firms may develop advantages in specialised products and processes only if the 
localisation of technical change in a given firm affords scope for the development of 
propriatory technological assets’ (Lall, p 261). Other advantages of fiossible impKir- 
tance are: experience of operation in Third World conditions; ‘being part of a large 
conglomerate business group, government preference, ethnic connections in the host 
country, and specialising in products not manufactured by developed country MNCs’ 
(l-all,p 262). 
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'Ilic casc-studics in the hook arenai dcvf>ted to answering the question whether Third 
World TNCs are a ‘gmtd thing', in home and/or in host countries. However, the studies 
do provide some hints regarding this issue, for example in describing the profitability 
(and in some cases lack of profitability) of Indian TNCs (pp 36-8); the propensity of 
Hong Kong firms to engage in joint-ventures and to employ less capital-intensive 
tcehnok^y (pp 118-23); the preference for joint-ventures is also recorded for 
Argentine firms (p 208); and it is indicated that Brazilian engineering firms can win 
foreign contracts because their projects arc well adapted to Third World conditions 
(p 232). However, it is also stressed that ‘as far as corporate behaviour was concerned, 
1 bird World MNC's were no better or worse at manipulating the existing structure of 
host countries than were other firms. They were not better ‘corporate citizens' than 
developed country MNCs’ (Lull, p 267). 

More systematic information in this area will, however, require a direct investigation 
of the affiliates of I'hird World TNCs. 

liLOHC; SHRI SSl N 

Uiux'crsiiY oj Aulluirf;, Denmark 


Poverty and Aid 

fkliled by J R Parkinson 

Oxford: Basil Blackwell, l')H3, 264pp. £19.50 

riiis b(H>k grew out of a symposium held in 1982 in honour of Just Faaland, the Director 
of the Department of ScK'ial Science and Development at the CTir. Michclsen Institute 
(( Ml), Bergen. Norway. Most of the essays arc written by Scandinavian economics and 
social anthropology research fellows tif C'MI. Their focus is the problem of poverty in 
ilcvcioping nations and the political and economic dilemmas that surround the issue of 
foreign aiil. These include how to overcome the cau.scs of poverty, how much donors 
should give, donor conditions for aid, how much recipients should cooperate with 
donors, and the lolc of Northern rich nations in alleviating poverty. Other issues dealt 
with and related to the problem of overcoming poverty arc the roles of trade, 
international agencies, and regional groupings. 

Ihis book has an uneven quality to it. It will not be read with enthusiasm by those 
seeking new perspectives about development strategies or definite answers to the issues 
of aiif’s value and/<ir effccliveness. The focus of many of the writers overlaps a good deal 
which, at times, makes for superficial coverage of a polemical topic. Many of the articles 
arc short or are actually brief compilations of research notes, which is retlected in the 
title of some of the articles. In many cases, the writers fail to develop sufficiently their 
findings or to discuss the implications of them at any length. They generally agree that 
the (Kncrty problem in developing nations is worsening and that what it would take on 
the part of Northern (OfiC'D) donors to correct it would not be enough to overcome the 
problem until the middle of the next century. Yet, they also feel that aid is worthwhile 
but should be directed at the greatest number of pour people in developing nations. In 
the introduction to the hook, Parkinson refers to this argument made by Just Faaland. 
and Ihc hook would have benefited by including .some of Faaland's writing on this point. 
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llie writers suggest that we cannot expect much in the way of donors whose reasons for 
giving aid are as much if not mure political than they are humanitarian. Arne Arnesen 
argues that Norway’s relationship to aid recipients is one of equal partners. But Knud 
Svendsen quite clearly demonstrates the connection between Danish aid and domestic 
economic conditions and groups who will or will not support aid despite aid’s acceptance 
by idealistic officials of different political parties. 

One of the goals of the symposium was to develop alternatives to aid programmes and 
develop strategies. But few of the writers deal with these issues in depth. Most agree that 
niorc emphasis should be put on agriculture production and employment in the rural 
sector instead of siphoning resources off to industry. Yet, as economists, they arc also 
supportive of some role for market forces such as trade to generate growth and relieve 
balancc-of-paymcnts deficits. The approach of most of the authors is a balanced one and 
a reading of the book results in a balanced view about poverty and aid. While this is 
valuable, more effort aiuld have been made by the writers to develop their analyses and 
recommendations in relation to different development strategies or arguments about 
the worth of aid. Instead, we read suggestions that growth and equity should not be 
reconciled too much in favour of one or the other. Other recommendations are 
commonplace: that we should study the problem of aid more, that OF.CD countries 
should continue to give as much as they can because they have a responsibility to the rest 
of the world, and that developing nations should do more to help themselves. 

Despite these shortcomings, the book has a quality about it related to the strength of 
some of the articles and to reflection on the bimk as a whole. First, it is refreshing to see 
economists aware of the limits of economic analysis. The writings reflect an appreciation 
for the complexity of psilitical, social, and economic factors that amdition poverty and 
Hid. Second, the book raises many issues that must be dealt with more adequately, even 
if they arc not in this work. The complexity of is.sues themselves are indeed such that 
none of the writers could have dealt with them adequately in article form. Some of the 
heller articles are Miranda's on how Malthusian ideas have conditioned aid strategies or 
donor views about aid. Most of the case studies are enlightening. Examples arc isaksen’s 
discussion of agriculture production constraints in Botswana and Havnevik and 
Starstein’s discussion of the same in Tanzania. Ofstad's article on Mozambique goes to 
ihe heart of the matter as that nation sorely needs aid but tries to go it alone. Haaland’s 
f(Kus on the role of colonial agricultural systems established in sub-Saharan countries, 
and Sathyamurthy’s discussion of how Indian nationalists linked poverty to the British 
' colonisation of India, arc good historical analyses essential to both understanding 
poverty problems and developing strategics to deal with them. The strongest article of 
the b(x>k is Papanck's. In relation to aid literature, he finds that there is no conclusive 
connection between aid and equity, growth, defence spending, and public savings. He 
directly challenges the notion that aid decreases savings and is a disincentive to 
investment. 

In total, the book raises many questions that should be dealt with by academics and 
public officials alike, not because rich nations feel more responsible, but because it is in 
iheir national interest to do so. Papanek is quite right that America lost interest in the 
issue of aid in the 197Us as part of the post-Vietnam syndrome. But aid questions have 
resurfaced in relation to increased US involvement in Central America. It is clear then 
that for some Northern nations, attention to this issue is tied to traditional East-West 
’■ecurity considerations. For others, mainly European countries, they are part and parcel 
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to trade agreements and a clearer realisation of constraints faced in North-South 
relations. America could take a lesson from its European friends and try to understand 
belter the complexity of factors that surround this issue instead of assuming that aid is 
one-dimensional ic, that it only serves national interests. What is in the national interest 
today may not be so tom<irrow. 

OAVID N RM.AAM 
University of Puget SoitntI 
Tacoma, Washington 


State uf the World 1984 

Lester R Brown et at 

London; W W Norton. 1984. 2.‘>2pp. $15.9.5 

Development and the Environmental Crisis: Red or Green Alternatives? 

Michael Rcdclifl 

London: Methuen. 1984. I49pp. £9.50. £4.25pb 

State of the World 1984 is a progress report on global efforts to achieve sustainable 
development. Written in Lester R Brown, president of the US-based Worldwatch 
Institute, and his team of researchers, the report links the economic stagnation the world 
has experienced over the past four years to living beyond the earth’s ecological means 
since the 1950s. Over-exploitation of the world's ‘biological support .systems’—soil, 
water, gra.sslnnds, forests—and rapid population growth, says Brown, threaten not only 
environmental disaster but economic collapse as well. 

Ihe report's main thesis is that the global economy is undergoing profound changes 
due to the constraints of natural resources. It predicts a future of slow economic growth, | 
and warns that the current rate ot depletion of oil and topstiil reserves pose a threat not 
only to economic progress but to political stability as well. 

Natural resource management is especially critical in the developing countries. There. J 
the need for export earnings plu.s bad management can deplete a country’s otherwi.se 
renewable resource. Demand in the West for tropical hardwixids, for example, has 
caused a serious threat to the forest reserves of several developing countries, including 
Indonesia and the Philippines. At the same time, because these two countries were, up 
until the mid-197(K, exporting unprocessed logs, they earned only a fraction of the 
timber’s value 1 hus Japan, which is a major importer of unprocessed logs from the 
Philippines, earned over $75 million in 1973 from exporting just 265,000 cubic metres 
of wood-based panels. But the Philippines who received only $39 per cubic metre for the 
iinproces.sed logs, had to .sell clo.se to two million cubic metres of logs to bring in the 
eijuivaicnt amount of revenue. 

The report lays out what the Worldwatch Institute sees as ‘the essential components' 
for a sustainable development strategy: stabilising population, reducing dependence on 
oil, developing renewable energy resources, conserving soil, protecting the earths 
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biological support systems, and recycling materials. It finds that successes so far are 
outnumbered by failures because most governments lack a clearly defined sustainable 
development strategy. The best example of sustainable development, says the report, 
has been a reduced dependence on oil, declining some 14 per cent since 1979, when 
consumption peaked at 23.8 billion barrels. Systematic recycling of materials has also 
begun to replace the throw-away economy in some parts of the world, although this is 
apparently due more to necessity than to wise environmental planning. The Netherlands 
and Japan, for example, now lead the world in paper recycling, re-using nearly half the 
paper they consume. Significant failures, says Brown, include continued rapid 
population growth in many developing countries, deforestation and soil erosion. 

The report also points to the inadequacy of many widely used economic indicators as 
economic policy shifts toward sustainability. Brown suggests using basic social 
' indicators instead, such as life expectancy or infant mortality, to measure the quality of 
i life. 

Although nothing in this progress report is new—it is a synthesis of the Institute's 
I work over the past 10 years—it is a valuable document because it brings together, for the 
* first time, data on the state of the world’s natural resources. It is only with such facts that 
I governments and other institutions can base resource management decisions. The 
I report's main drawback, as the first in an annual exercise, is that the data is spread 
throughout the book in diverse graphs and charts. This makes it difficult to identify 
' trends and will make systematic comparisons with subsequent reports difficult. 

In Development and the Environmental Crisis, Michael RedclifI takes Marxist 
analysis to task for failing to see the link between poverty, environmental destruction 
1 and resource depiction. If Marxist treatment of the environment is to be credible, he 
says, it must become a political issue because so many causes of the environmental crisis 
: arc structural, with rtnits in social institutions and economic relationships. In other 
I words, environmental destruction in developing countries is not the result of poor 
' conservation techniques. It is caused by the rural poor being forced on to marginal lands, 
J where their struggle to survive forces them to undermine the very environment that 
sustains them. 

Redclift points out to Marxist theorists and practitioners that since environmental 
breakdown prtKeeds because of development, then applying conservation management 
techniques to the South is often futile and unworkable. While the Worldwatch report 
deals with resource use as a global problem, Redclift argues that the environmentalism 
that has emerged in the developed, industrial countries has characteristics that cannot 
be extended to the Third World. Where people are still lacking adequate housing and 
food, for example, concern about pollution and planning blight is irrelevant. He 
' develops the argument, with which Blown would probably not disagree, that because 
poverty is structurally determined it reduces poor people’s command over their own 
livelihoods and over their ability to manage their environment on a sustainable basis. He 
i also makes the point that the ability to respond effectively to the environmental 
consequences of resource use is ‘seriously impaired' by each society's commitment to its 
own ideology of economic growth. 

The book is arranged in successive chapters of theory and empirical documentation, 
building to his conclusion that the resource crisis in the South is also a development 
crisis, and that both the development strategies derived from Western capitalist 
countries and those based on an alternative Marxist perspective arc ‘seriously 
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inadequate’. Although he proposes a ‘way forward' in Marxist analysis, his book is .so 
densely written and abundant in Marxist terminology that it is almost impenetrable to 
the general reader. But it is an argument worth considering because he believes 
conservation will continue to be seen as a ‘management exercise designed to ensure that 
a privileged population has access to a privileged environment’ unless we re-examine 
‘the social and political imperatives behind environmental action’. 

ATHI.I KN EtLINOtON 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Ueepsea Mining and the Law of the Sea 
A M Post 

The Hague. Boston and I.ancastcr: Martinus Nijhoff. 1983. 358pp. np 

Ihis b<«)k is a comprehensive, perhaps .somewhat too ambitious, effort to deal with 
ocean mining in all its aspects and implications. 

Part I deals with the geological, technological, environmental, historical and 
theoretical parameters of ocean mining. Chapters 1-5 arc well organised and illustrated. 
It is refreshing to sec the origin and real intention of the Truman Declaration on the 
Continental Shelf correctly described, since most people have completely forgotten it. 
Thus Dr Post writes (p 82): 

Nolcworlhy here is the fact that I'ruman supported the extension of national a>ntrol, not 
spccitically over foreign interests in adyaecnt waters, but over the claims of American coastal states 
t«i offshore resourws. ITie Dcdaralion was triggered by an effort to distribute the income benefits 
ol oltshorc oil drilling to all American alirens and not just those residing in coastal stuics; ‘Every 
day lost is an oil producing day gone into oblivion, insofar as over lOO.tMK) barrels of oil, daily, 
bclongi ng to each and cs cry cili/cn of all forty-eight states, is being drained, stolen and gotten away 
vs ith and without each and every cili/cn and tax-payer of all the Stales of the United States getting 
one dime. (I.eller from Robert E Lee Jordan to US President I'ruman of 7 September 1945 -The 
I tarry S Truman Library, Papers of Harry S Truman, Official File)’. 

nic liiiic m:iy conic when thi.s origin and this intention may have to be taken into new 
consideration. 

Chapter b, on the theoretical parameter of ocean mining, is a learned excursion into 
the past and the historical vicissitudes of the concept of ownership. Dr Post penetrates 
ds'cpcr than Oglcy intsi the meaning which Arvid Pardo tried to convey with the 
concept. She stresses thtit in fact it is a concept of non-ownership, which is the correct 
interpretation. 

Part II traces the history of UNCLOS III through the various stages of the negotiating 
text which eventually hceame the UN Convention on the l^w of the Sea. 'niis narrative 
is not always clear and, regrettably. Dr Post appears to accept rather uncritically the US 
criticisms of the Convention, although they have been refuted one by one by no less an 
authority than anibas.sador Tommy Koh, the president of UNCLOS III. 

Perhaps the most original part of the bcx)k is Chapter 15, ‘Funding Ocean Mining: 
llic financial Option’. In this chapter she suggests the i.ssuing of ocean mining securities 
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a means to finance the Authority anil its Enterprise. Two types of bonds are offered. 
Che scheme is complex, elaborated in some detail, and quite interesting. 

I'hc book concludes with voluminous annexes (100 pages) extracted from documents 
of UNCLOS III. 

h M BOKOESE 

Palhousie University, Canada 


Climate and Deveiopment 

Edited by Asit K Biswas 

Dublin: Tycooly International. 1984. 146pp. £16.50. £5.95pb 

Phis book is a collection of very general essays on three aspects of development, 
agriculture, health and water resources, and the way in which they are affected by 
climate. The opening chapter, on climate and development, serves as an introduction to 
the three specialised studies which follow. In the final chapter there is an attempt to 
draw together the effects of climate on these three aspects of society in a ease study of 
the ancient civilisations of Mesopotamia. 

It is difficult to be sure what audience this book seeks to serve. Possibly, it was 
designed to be a general introduction for planners and economists to climate- 
development interactions. Doubtless there is a need for such a book; policymakers do 
tend to pay little attention to the influence of climate on human activities in general and 
development in particular. However, I do not think this book satisfies that need. Of the 
live chapters, it is only the one on agriculture which is successful. It provides a 
comprehensive survey, well-substantiated by facts and figures, on scales ranging from 
global trade in agricultural produce down to the regional planning level. The chapter on 
health is ill-balanced with, for example, some fifteen pages devoted to the effects of 
extremes of heat and wild, but only four to diseases affected by climate. Water resources 
and the introduction, both contributed by the editor, arc insufficiently up-to-date to be 
useful. We find, for example, the hackneyed talc of the Tanzanian groundnut scheme 
repeated here without any reference to the progress in agricultural climatology which 
has taken place since 1947. The final chapter, whilst of great interest to the professional 
climatologist, failed to impress me with the relevance of Mesopotamian society to 
current development is.sucs. 

JEAN P PAI.UI1KOF 

University of East Anglia 


The Political Economy of West African Agriculture 
Keith Hart 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1982. 226pp. £19.(X). £7.50pb 

Ihis volume in the series of Cambridge Studies in Social Anthropology began life as a 
USAID literature survey on the development of commercial agriculture in West Africa. 
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In converting into a critique of West African agricultural development, it becomes 'a 
discursive narrative minimally interrupted by the niceties of scholarship’ (p 2) which 
draws ‘eclectically and unsystematically on a number of perspectives, ranging from syn¬ 
chronic ethnographies plucked out of time to very long-run accounts of world history.. 
(p. 7) to explain why greater moves towards a capitalist mode of production in 
agriculture have not occurred, and to suggest why this has been detrimental to the 
region's overall economic progress. In the process, a large number of assertions 
supported by minimal reference to sources reflect the sometimes inconsistent views of 
the main progenitors of the argument. Sir W Arthur Lewis, Marx, Lenin, Weber and 
their adherents, as for example: ‘West Africans lost out because the productivity of 
E^urope's labour force was constantly rising, a trend exacerbated beyond all previous 
experience by the Industrial Revolution; this meant that the terms of trade had to 
deteriorate in favour of Europe as long as West African productivity stagnated’ (p 41); 
‘Agricultural intensification means getting people to work harder, and that undertaking 
usually requires coercion' (p48); ‘Import substituting commercialisation of food 
agriculture is the highest development priority facing West Africa now.. . without this 
improvement (in food productivity) no other development can succeed’ (p 72). 

The central thesis to emerge is that West Africa's geographical and ethnographical 
situation has promoted the continuance of precapitalist ‘commodity exchange’ which 
together with the current manifestations of government that have been similarly 
nurtured does not provide a sound basis for self-sustained economic development. The 
international economic order, while responsible for exacerbating this situation, has 
merely aggravated indigenous traits inimical to development, as seen by familial and 
property relationships at rural level: ‘The pretensions of these regimes are colossal 
relative to their capabilities. The reality con.sists of a decentralised economy, chaotic 
adniinistration, weak control, and an increasingly disenchanted populace’ (p 104); and. 
•|n West Africa’s case, 150 years of peasant rationality have left the region in a 
backward economic condition and with a precarious political future’ (p 119). 

Another major theme is that true capitalist mixlcs of agricultural production have yet 
to emerge in the region, despite Polly Hill’s persuasive arguments in favour of the claims 
of (iiianuian cocoa producers. This case fails to meet the much more restrictive Marxist 
dclinition employed here, because labour is allowed to grow its own food, and because 
‘ot an absence of any major technological discontinuity between export crops and ftwid 
farming (which) prevents the c.slabli.shnicnt of truly capitalist pnxiuction units, 
organi.scd through the operation of advanced equipment by reliably supervised wage 
labourers' (p 62). 

Die development of capitalist modes of agriculture is regarded as a sine qua non of 
economic development within the region, because agricultural is seen as the only 
provider of resources for capitalist accumulation, discounting the Nigerian experience. 
After chapters considering the anthropology, agricultural systems, state forms, and the 
marketing of agricultural produce and its commercial implications for the accumulation 
of wealth and society, alternative agricultural development strategies arc reviewed in a 
brief concluding chapter. Hart plumps for a combination of two strategies; large-scale 
capitalist estates created with government encouragement and .stimulated by high food 
prices, which it is argued will prolctarianise the pleasantry, piermitting mechanisation 
and higher labour productivity; and promotion of rural emigration into ‘vital’ urban 
economies, ‘capable of evolutionary growth’ (p 164). 
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Despite its plea for ‘a dialectical theory of historical struggle [to| restore to West 
Africans the freedom to conceptualise and fight for their own political emancipation 
from the dead hand of pre-industrial despotism’ (p 166), this volume ends up as a 
thought-provoking loose-knit collection of views based on two extensive bibliographies 
which are reproduced at the end, rather than as a systematic critique of West African 
agricultural development. 
tony JACKSON 
University of St Andrews 


The Trouble with Nigeria 
Chinua Achebc 

London: Heinemann. 1984. 68pp. £1.95 

In the summer of 1965, Cltinua Achebc published his fourth novel, A Man of the People, 
which is a highly imaginative satire of the immediate post-independence socio-economic 
crisis in Nigeria. Six months later, the country's military overthrew the inept civilian 
government of Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, and began a 14-year uninterrupted rule. In 
the summer of 1983, Achebe wrote The Trouble with Nigeria which is a brief but lucid 
critique of the politics of Nigeria’s Second Republic. Six months later, a military coup 
toppled the corrupt civilian regime of Shehu Shagari. 

Achebc is of course no clairvoyant. He is Nigeria’s foremost novelist who has 
conscientiously demonstrated in his writings since independence a deftness to keep tabs 
on the country’s pulse. 

Achebe is blunt in his portrayal of the problem of contemporary Nigeria: ‘One of the 
commonest manifestations of underdevelopment is a tendency among the ruling to live 
in a world of makc-bclicvc and unrealistic expectations... . Listen to Nigerian leaders 
and you will frequently hear the phrase “this great country of ours”. Nigeria Knot a great 
country. It is one of the most disorderly nations in the world. It is one of the most 
corrupt, insensitive, inefficient places under the sun. It is one of the most expensive 
countries and one of those that give least value for money. It is dirty, callous, noisy, 
ostentatious, dishonest and vulgar. In short, it is among the most unpleasant places on 
earth!’ 

Less critical, and quite often opportunistic, observers and commentators persistently 
used such frivolous epithets as ‘Africa’s Giant’, ‘Black Africa’s most powerful nation’, 
and ‘Africa’s Greatest Democracy’ (particularly during the Balewa and Shagari 
administrations) to describe Nigeria while discus-sing the politics of the country 
especially during the decade of the oil b«K>m (1970-80). This was when the oil price 
increased from the paltry $2 a barrel to $34, bringing the enormous sum of $23.4 billion 
It) the nation’s treasury in 1980. Very limited space was often allowed to highlight the 
■candalously profligate fiscal programmes that successive regimes embarked upon 
which virtually depleted this unprecedented accumulation of the era. Billions of dollars 
of these foreign earnings were used in the importation of every conceivable consumer 
product from the West, and in the construction of wasteful and prestige projects such as 
a new capital at Abuja. Corruption became institutionalised within the matrix of the 
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country’s political economy. Personal enrichment, party and regional patronage 
became crucial indices for the quest or retention of high office. Not surprisingly, leading 
functionaries who held public office in the country in the past fourteen years arc 
currently undisguised millionaires and a few are even billionaires. The concomitant 
effect of this ‘state robbery’on the working people was, of course a further deterioration 
of their living conditions. For them, it was precisely an oil doom! 

Despite the dismal situation, one of the heads of state once declared, ‘Nigeria will 
become one of the ten leading nations in the world by the end of the century’. An 
intluential bloc of academics in the country’s foreign policy establishment even went as 
far as asserting that it was due to Nigeria's role that Angola and Zimbabwe became 
independent. Such was the idiocy of the illusions anti the deceptions of the era under 
review. 

How does Nigeria overcome her seemingly intractable problems? Achebc feels that 
this can only be done through the emergence of a responsible leadership. But this is 
surely only part of the solution. More fundamentally, the Nigerian working people, who 
have taken the brunt of the socio-economic deprivation of the last two decades, must 
urgently develop a national culture of resistance against dictatorial and non-rcsponsive 
governments of whatever colour. The tragedy of the Nigerian .situation since indepen¬ 
dence IS that no such cohesive and sustained resistance exists. Most regimes that have 
appeared on the Nigerian scene would have been swept away by mass popular action 
within a brief period of existence in several other Third World countries precisely 
because ot their charaeteristically blatant and arrogant anti-people policies. 

It is txtiiceivabic that such a militant democratic culture could break the current 
alternating pattern of military-civilian rule that perhaps eases the contradictions within 
the ruling class, but which inexorably deepens the oppression of the people. Tlte latter 
would then have been more strategically placed to set the agenda for a decisive social 
change in the country. It is only within thccontcxtof this cultuie that a government fully 
responsible to the people, and committed to genuine national development, will 
emerge. 

IIIKRIRI r.KWI I KWI', 
l.omlnll 


'Hie Struggle fur Africa 
Mai I’almberg 

I oiidon: Zed Press. I‘18.^. 286pp. £I7.9.‘5. £.S.‘>5pb 

Ihe ahsenee of a book on the liberation struggles of Africa pitched at a level of 
understanding accessible to secondary school students and lay people but worthy as an 
introduction to the subject at higher levels also has for too long been a lamentable 
omission in the literature. Mai Palmbcrg is to be congratulated on editing a book which 
fills just such a gap. Zed Press, the publishers, are similarly to be commended for 
producing this volume which is a translation from the original text in Swedish. 

’Ibe volume is a aimmittcd piece ot writing prixluccd by the Africa Groups of Sweden 
and intended to encourage not only study but active sympathy for the liberation 
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struggles of the continent. Its primary focus lies on Southern Africa with detailed 
chapters devoted to Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde, Mozambique, Angola, Zimbabwe, 
Namibia and South Africa. However, an initial three chapters treat with the colonisation 
of Africa, the first wave of the nationalist movements culminating in the end of formal 
empire and analysis of the neo-colonialism which followed. In an attractively presented 
and original format the text is amply illustrated with sketches, maf>s, cartoons and 
photographs. At the end of every chapter there are questions for discussion, essay and 
revision purposes along with a short list of further reading. 

Each of the country chapters tries to present a brief historical background focusing 
u|x>n the early anti-arlonial struggle and then takes the story up to the early 1980s. 
Inevitably, much is simplified. Argumentsat times arc presented in too stark a form. But 
the aim of the book is to take up the polemic, to counter the arguments of so many 
conventional school books which present a very Eurocentric, at best benevolent 
paternalist view of the colonial experience. This book deserves to be in school and 
college libraries, providing the necessary alternative perspective which will help readers 
to arrive at a more balanced view of Africa and the struggles of its people. As the book 
demonstrates, these struggles have not ended with indeptcndence, in many ways they 
have just begun with the active destabilisation of those regimes which have determined 
to pursue their own chosen pathway of development. The final two chapters of the book 
on South Africa and Namibia remind us that the struggle for majority rule is not yet 
completed upon the amtinent. It is fitting, therefore, that the volume ends with a quote 
by Nelson Mandela, smuggled out from Robben Island in 1980. In spite of passing 
nearly half of his life in prison for the crime of fighting for his country’s freedom as the 
leader of the African National Congress, his determination remains unbroken. These 
are his words: 

Ihe soil of our country is destined to he the scene of the ficra'st fight and the sharpest battles to rid 
(lur continent of the last vestiges of White minority rule. 

Ihe world is on our side. The OAU, the UN and the Anti-Apartheid movement amtinue to put 
pressure on the racist rulers of our country. Every effort to isolate South Africa adds strength to our 
struggle. 

At all levels of our struggle, within and outside the country, much has been achieved and much 
remains to he done. But victory is certain! 

RARRY MUNSLOW 
University of Liverpool 


State and Class in Africa 
Edited by Nelson Kasfir 
London: Frank Cass. 1984. 12.Spp. £18.50 

It is no exaggeration to assert that twenty-five years after the independence of most of 
the atuntrics of Africa from centuries of European colonialism, the continent is facing 
an increasingly grave crisis. Drought, hunger, starvation, civil wars, near-collapsing 
economies and a generalised armed resistance against surviving racist/colonial rule in 
Southern Africa illustrate the acuteness of the current emergency. No doubt, for the 
niujority of the 480 million population of Ihe continent, the immense sacrifices of the 
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anti-colonial struggle of the l9S0s-I96(ls now appear wasted and the promises of 
independence seem shattered. 

What is wrong in Africa? Nelson Kasfir's edited work attempts to confront this 
question by examining critically the relationship between existing class forces (particu¬ 
larly the dominant petty bourgeoisie) and the character of the post-colonial state in a 
selected number of countries. 

Richard Joseph's model of ‘prehcndal politics' in Nigeria illuminates our understand¬ 
ing of the primordial nature of political mobilisation employed by various political 
parties in the country during the Second Republic until it was terminated by a military 
coup in December 1983. This model is equally applicable in describing the mobilisa- 
tional enterprise during the First Republic (196(1-66). 

It is however the case that because Joseph’s theory of ‘prcbendal’ politics largely 
concentrates on the ways and means public officials get elected to high office, it dues 
overlook a feature of the political pruce.ss which is crucial in maintaining the present 
character of the state; this is the mutually conscious class interest shared by these 
officials. And this apparent contradiction is not surprising. In Third World countries 
such as Nigeria where the politics of social justice is hardly posed, not to speak of being 
pursued by the petty bourgeoisie in power, the latter have however shown a concerted 
capability to maintain and furthermore consolidate their pervasive interests, even while 
their existence and legitimacy arc often derived from disparate pre-capitalist social 
formations. Another difficulty with the ‘prcbendal’ model is that it does not bring the 
military, itself a highly politicised ensemble, inlo any focus of analysis. When one 
realises that the Nigerian military have been in power for fourteen out of twenty-four 
years of independence, it is clear that their role and their relationship with various 
fractions of the civilian ‘order’ need urgent investigation. The present military regime’s 
pursuit ol an aggressive right-wing policy course has in fact been as a result of an 
undisguised alliance between it and a reactionary faction of the disbanded National 
Party ol Nigeria. This alliance was cultivated during Ihe life of the Shagari government. 

Jack ParMin’s contribution on Botswana is excellent. His concept ‘the pca.santariat’. 
or the Botswana working-cum-peasant class, achieves a dual purpose: it identifies the 
.social force that has created the country's much-hcralded pro.spcrity, but which 
nevertheless remains Ihe most exploited; this is also the force, increasingly politically 
icstivc, that the nexus of foreign capital and ItKal petty bourgeoisie must come to terms 
with in the latter's ambition to con.solidate peripheral capitalism. 

C’livcn the enormous political and academic interest generated over the last decade by 
the spectacular successes of the national liberation movements in Guinea-Bissau, 
Mo/ambique. Angola and Zimbabwe, Patrick Chabal poses the familiar question; To 
what extent do these armed struggles usher in a different post-colonial state from those 
found in counlric.s where independence ha.s come via constitutional negotiations? He is 
very pessimistic of the prospects. While he concedes that apo/mra/ revolution may have 
occurred as a result of the process of armed resistance, he argues that the cherished goal 
ofxodal revolution is unlikely to be achieved unless there is further progress on three 
fronts: increased ideological work, a dedicated revolutionary leadership, and an 
efficient party apparatus. 

But surely these conditions, aimed at a breakthrough towards socialism, equally apply 
to a revolutionary process initially considered ‘well on track’ during the transitional 
phase from the capture t)f state power to the construction of a new society? This has 
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been shown by all the successful revolutions since October 1917. So, is it perhaps that 
Chabal feels that these African revolutionaries are incapable of successfully embarking 
on the admirable paths traversed by their counterparts in Cuba, Vietnam and North 
Korea? It is revealing when he notes that ‘the international economic atntext within 
which most African countries must develop is not favourable to social revolution ... 
there is little scope for an African country to control the nature of its economic links with 
the world market’. Has the global economic situation really been any more favourable 
for the construction of socialism in non-African countries since 1917? 

There is no doubt that serious and mure exhaustive research is urgently required into 
the immense difficulties that must of Africa's revolutionary states currently face. 
Despite their problems these states have mounted the most determined challenge yet to 
the Western imperialist stranglehold on Africa. In the meantime, Chabal's chapter on 
these states must belong to the same genre of‘redfoot* cynicism aptly mentioned by the 
Guinean interlocutor he referred to in his first paragraph. 

Kasfir's5(atc and Class in Africa is a useful addition to an ever-growing literature that 
deals with a more scientiHc understanding of the political economy of Africa's 
post-colonial states since the dark ages of the modernisation theories. 

MERBF.m KKWF.-EKWE 
London 


Underdevelopment and Agrarian Structure in Pakistan 

Mahmoud Hasan Khan 

Lahore, Pakistan: Vanguard. 1981. 335pp. RslSO.OO 
Pakistan: The Political Economy of Development 
Kuramat Ali 

Lahore, Pakistan: Vanguard, nd. 381pp. Rsl75.00 

Land tenure and cultivation practices in Pakistan agriculture evolved very slowly for 
about fifty years till the 195()s. After that the rural scene changed dramatically following 
attempts at land reform and the introduction of 'Green Revolution’ cultivation 
practices. The volumes under review attempt to present a systematic understanding of 
the changes taking place and to identify areas where policy can guide changes to achieve 
desirable objectives. These are ambitious goals but worth tackling if only to improve our 
understanding of the underlying processes. 

Mahmood Hassan Khan's book makes the following argument. The 'Green 
Revolution’ technology has been adopted unevenly across farms of different size and 
tenancy arrangements, and across regions. This has changed the pattern of land tenure, 
increasing the number of small marginal owners and rich capitalist farmers on the one 
hand, and displacing tenants on the other. The resulting increase in income inequalities 
IS undesirable and was ineffectively tackled in the past. To remedy this the author then 
presents his own version of tax and land reform. Let us look at the argument more 
closely. 

The book opens with a useful adlection of important 'facts’ of technological change in 
Indus basin agriculture. The most striking ’fact’ is that in the 1960s agricultural 
productivity per man and per acre was growing rapidly but the rate declined sharply in 
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the I y70s due primarily to the poor performance of cash crops like sugar-cane and 
cotton. Unfortunately, it is nut explained why this happened. Was it because of poor 
pricing policies? This line of reasoning is not developed perhaps because it requires 
‘technocratic’ explanations which the author disclaims at the outset. What we arc told, 
however, is that acreage, yield and the cropping pattern have contributed to total 
agricultural output. A regional breakdown of increase in output and crop area is then 
given and related to the pattern of holdings in 1976. Then, with an unconvincing 
methodological leap, it is concluded that these patterns result in inter-regional and 
across farm-size inequalities in income. The conclusion that in a growing agriculture 
sonte regions and some farms will do better than others makes common scn.se. However, 
specifically which region and farm size will do better requires more detailed treatment 
than that given in the book. What, for example, would the author make of Ghaffar 
Chaudhari's surprising conclusion (“'Green Revolution" and redistribution of rural 
incomes’, PakiMan Development Hevietv (21) 1 982) that income inequalities have not 
increased as a result of the ‘Green Revolution'? Unfortunately, the author does not 
identify the criteria that would enable us to compare his conclusions with others. 

M 11 Khan's primarly policy recommendation is to alter the existing pattern of income 
distribution by changing the structure of landholdings. But first we must understand the 
current direction of change arising from ‘Green Revolution’ technology. This involves 
coniparisoit of land-holding patterns before and after technological change was 
introduced. I'his is not an easy task since the decennial agricultural census in Pakistan 
changed the basis of coverage between I9b0 and 1971. The author’s aimparisons are 
based on the census of 1971 and data for 1976 which were obtained by ‘personal 
communication’ with the Punjab l.and Commission. The conclusions arc broadly in 
agreement with those of several other studies (some of which are included in the second 
volume reviewed here) and suggest that the trend of increase in small farms and tenant 
displacement continucil in the I97()s. Of course, these issues can be discussed more 
satisfactorily now that the 1981 census has been released. 

Inequalities in land distribution lead to inequalities in income distribution; therefore, 
land reform is indicated. The efficiency argument is made on the basis of statistical tests 
which show that small farms have higher yields per acre and use labour-intensive 
methods compared to capital-using large farms. (The reader needs to be reminded that 
such tests, without controlling for land quality, give unreliable results. The farms 
examined are spread over the entire Indus basin with wide variations in land quality). 
Thus justifying land reform, the author presents a cogent history of such reform in 
Pakistan and examines the socio-political factors that have prevented it from being 
implemented. A valuable detailed discussion of the agricultural revenue system is 
presented and a possible rural income tax is outlined. This discussion is the book’s main 
contribution to the economics of agriculture in Pakistan. (The events in the country have 
moved on since this was written. T he old revenue system was replaced in 1980 by the 
Islamic code of /.akat and Utthr). In the chapter titled ‘Options for l.and Reform’, the 
author makes his own tentative suggestions regarding land ceiling and outlines a rather 
weak administrative machinery to carryout the reform, not at all anchored in the politics 
of land as promised throughout the book. 

A problem with ‘bottom line’ conclusions in a changing agricultural environment is 
that often the opposite of whatever is concluded is also likely to be true. Conclusions 
must, tlierctore, be stated with caution, making explicit the circumstances in which they 
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are likely to hold. Not mindful of this, the author overstates his conclusions on occasion. 
If this jars, I recommend perseverance. The book contains many useful statistics and 
insights and is a welcome addition to the thin body of literature on this important sector 
of Pakistan’s economy. 

Karamat Ali’s book, Pakistan: The Political Economy of Rural Development is a 
collection of twelve readings that examine important facets of the ‘Green Revolution' in 
Pakistan. Several issues discussed in the previously reviewed book are taken up in detail 
in the studies included in this volume. Read together they enable the reader to develop a 
rich perspective on the process and consequences of technological change in a 
developing country. 

Four themes can be detected in the studies contained in the volume. The first is 
concerned with identifying gainers and losers in technological change. Hamza Alvi’s 
study concludes that a small rural elite, constituting less than S per cent of the farms but 
who control most of the land, has benefited most because of its influence on 
institutions that enact government programmes, while the majority of rural dwellers are 
probably worse off. Akmal Hussein’s study compares the census of 1960 and 1971 (bear 
m mind the comparability problem noted above) and shows that the very small farms are 
on the increase and tenants arc being displaced. Both these groups have suffered 
signiHcant income and consumption losses (the latter measured in terms of worsening of 
diets). Salam shows that tenants are being displaced because large landowners have 
resumed land for self-cultivation but have not been successful in lowering rental shares. 
The displaced tenants continue to cultivate but with shrunken holdings liKatcd perhaps 
in areas of poor quality soil. It is not clear in the study why, under these circumstances, 
tenants do not agree to lower rental shares and avoid displacement costs. Mahmood 
llussan Khan appears again in this book with his study on the relationship between farm 
size and productivity. He argues that there may be important regional variations in the 
relationship and shows that owner-cultivated farms, relative to small farms, perform 
better in Punjab than in Sind, perhaps because Punjabi farmers arc more ‘progressive’ 
compared to their ‘feudal’ counterparts in Sind. (The specification problem noted 
earlier is valid here also). A somewhat different view of losses and gains is taken in the 
study by Cownic, Johnston and Duff. They present the argument that agricultural 
output in the aggregate has grown impressively in Pakistan as a result of the new 
technology. They point out, however, that this boost to the economy will taper off by the 
; mid 198()s with the complete diffusion of the new inputs. Resources (in particular, 
capital) must therefore be allocated sensibly to ensure that other sectors of the economy 
grow and stagnation is avoided. Tlie message conveyed in these five studies is that the 
new technology has increased overall productivity of agriculture but this has been 
achieved at the expense of worsening inter-personal and inter-regional income 
distribution. An implied message in some of the studies is that this need not have 
happened if public policy had focused on the small farmer as the agent of change. 

The second theme of the book is concerned with the input side of the ‘Green 
Revolution’ story. Moazzam Mahmood’s study looks at the regional pattern of the use 
ul new inputs (such as high-yield variety seeds, tubcwell irrigation and fertilisers) and 
''hows that regional disparities have probably worsened because some regions, perhaps 
because of climate and soil advantages, have been more successful than others in the use 
Ilf new inputs. Qearly, a major constraint on the spread of new inputs is credit, which is 
addressed in Mohammed Nasim's study. Using simulation techniques he shows that the 
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was also invited by delegates to help to implement the Programme of Action. 

Delegates were highly critical of the activities of the United States and other 
Western powers in relation to Namibia and the situation in Southern Africa in 
general. There was disappointment at the lack of progress towards achieving 
Namibia’s independence on the part of the Western contact group'’*''which delegates 
alleged was such as to cast suspicion on the intentions of the group. ‘Grave ctmeern' 
was expressed at the fact that the Security Council had been prevented by several of 
its permanent Western country members from taking measurcs against South Africa, 
rhe economic, political, military and nuclear cooperation of major industrialised 
countries (and Israel) with the South African government was also deplored as 
undermining internationally agreed ptolicies and helping to perpetuate South 
Africa's occupation of Namibia. The United States and EEC member-countries 
were urged to cancel free trade agreements with Israel on the grounds that they 
benefited the South African economy and undermined the UN’s decisions. 

The US policy of ‘constructive engagement’ with South Africa came in ft>r 
particularly .severe critici.sm. Delegatesargued thatit wa.s ‘in principle aimed at and is 
in fact strengthening and giving encouragement to the racist regime' and that it 
supported South Africa in its politics of intransigence and aggression in the region. 
They called for the policy to be abandoned. Also severely condemned was the US 
support for a link between South Africa’s withdrawal from Namibia and the 
pulling-out of Cuban troops from Angola which, delegates agreed, was aimed at 
making an Hast-West issue out of a decolonisation problem. 

Turning to consider what the NAM could do to try and force the .South African 
government to comply with UN resolutions on Namibia, the meeting agreed on the 
need for wide-ranging action in the diplomatic and economic fields. Support was 
given for moves to seek mandatory sanctions under the UN charter against South 
Africa with the rider that it was hoped that Western Security Council members would 
show sutfieienl political will and support them. In the meantime, however, ministers 
urged UN members and particularly non-aligned countries which hud not yet done 
.so, to abide by UN resolutions on Namibia and also to lake voluntary mca.sures to 
isolate South Africa. They proposed measures such as breaking off diplomatic 
relations, im}>osing an oil embargo, disinvesting and preventing new investments in 
the country, removing overflight and landing facilities to its aircraft and docking 
rights to its ships and banning all sporting and cultural contacts. Ministers also called 
for the UN's mandatory arms embargo and its resolution on arms purchases from 
.South Africa to be strictly ob.served. 

Agreement on economic and diplomatic .sanctions was not reached without some 
disagreement among ministers. Several African countries, and notably Libya, had 
wanted to go further and threaten joint military intervention by non-aligned 
countries if South Africa refused to withdraw from Namibia in compliance with UN 
resolutions. The majority of delegates on the other hand considered that the 
situation had not yet reached the stage where such a drastic step needed to be 
con.sidered. 

Considerable praise and support for SWAPO's role in fighting for Namibia's 
independence was voiced. Rajiv Ciandhi announced at the opening session that India 
was granting full diplomatic status to the organisation.''’' In the Final document, 
ministers reaffirmed ‘the legitimacy of the freedom struggle of the Namibian people 
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Rank and Rivalry: The PoUtlcs of Inequality in Rural West Bengal 

Marvin Davis 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1983. 237pp. £20.00. £7.95pb 

Rural Development and the State: Contradtctloas and DHemmas In Devdoplng Countries 
edited by David M Lea and D P Chaudhri 
London: Methuen. 1983. 351pp. £9.95pb 

That Hindu culture includes the premise of inequality as well as family, lineage and caste 
rankings is generally agreed upon by Indianists, as is the theory that social position 
within such rankings depends on status considerations rather than class or power. In 
Rank and Rivalry: The Politics of Inequality in Rural West Bengal, Marvin Davis 
develops a new perspective on hierarchy and political networks in rural West Bengal, 
using a holistic interpretation of rivalry. His material is divided into two parts: in the first 
half of his book, he presents a descriptive analysis of the theory of rank in Hindu West 
Bengali society, in which he posits that inequality is in fact central to the organisation of 
the Bengali Hindu universe. Using a pseudonymously-named village, Torkotala', 
Professor Davis locates his study temporally and spatially by discussing the village’s 
antecedents, before describing the Bengali cosmos and society in local, culturally 
specific terms, to develop an ethnography of rank going beyond the focus of caste to a 
cosmology consisting of all worlds, life-forms and birth groups organised into a series of 
ranked orders and ordered ranks’. This ethnography of rank is further extended to 
include a discussion of the individual in 'Bengali thought and action’. In the course of 
this discussion (in a challenge to Dumont’s view that the importance of the individual in 
Indian stKicty is minimal), Davis proposes a new ‘transformational theory of rank’, 
which particularly emphasises the role of the individual: to Davis, the individual among 
Bengali Hindus remains ‘an important unit of thought and action, even in group- 
onented India’. 

The second half of the b(?ok is concerned with the way in which Bengali 
preoccupations with rank generate political rivalry at every level of rural society. 
Professor Davis uses case studies of individuals to distinguish between Bengali views of 
gramer kaj (village politics) and sorkari kaj (government politics) as two different and 
I distinct forms of rule, determined by the ‘broadly-deFincd goal of political acts’. In the 
author’s view, both village and government politics arc identified with rivalries over 
mnk, but in each form of rule, rivalries are pursued with a different goal, and in relation 
to a different normative framework. 

\nRank and Rivalry. Marvin Davis not only adds to the body of existing ethnographic 
data on rural South Asia, but also presents a new analytical perspective on such 
material, challenging the ‘conventional wisdom’ of Dumont’s analysis of Indian social 
systems. Davis’s exposition of the links between ideology and social structure and his 
holistic approach make the book a useful contribution to anthropological theory and 
methodology. 

In Rural Development and the State, the editors. Lea and Chaudhri, have collected 
together ten selected case studies of rural development policies in countries whose 
governments profess to allocate a high priority to rural development. The editors 
themselves note the book’s inherent weakness in not being geographically wcll- 
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balanced (Latin America, West and North Africa are omitted from the studies 
presented). This is a pity, since the country examples which are given by and large 
present a well-drawn picture of the degree of state commitment to rural development, 
and the implicit and explicit effects their policies have on rural people and rural land. 
The studies on Vietnam and Papua New Guinea in particular present useful and 
interesting material; in the case of the former, drawing on indigenous source material 
and analysis as well as the author’s own field experience. 

I x-a and C'haudhri first present an overview of approaches to rural development from 
the 195()s onwards (the failure of the ‘trickle-down’ effect, growth-oriented strategies, 
etc), as a prelude to evaluating trends and policies in the country case-studies which 
follow. As the state came to play an increasing role in the initiating or regulating 
development, more time and effort was devoted by policymakers to‘rural development’ 
in plan statements. A change of emphasis, Ux), occurred in the policy orientation of 
international institutions such as the World Bank from an urban to a rural preoccupa¬ 
tion in recent years. Yet, despite this policy emphasis, both the rural population growth 
rate and the proportion of people who live in the rural sector have increased, and open 
unemployment and under-employment have continued to grow. Lack of access to land, 
resultant poverty and the concentration of rural economic resources in the hands of a 
few large landowners and farmers still remain the primary concerns for those concerned 
with the distribution of the benefits of growth. 

The ten case-studies presented awer the four-model typology of strategies for rural 
development put forward by the editors; reformist (Papua New Guinea, Tanzania. 
Malaysia, Sri Lanka); technocratic (Philippines); radical ((,'hina and Vietnam); and 
free market-determined (Indonesia, Bangladesh, South Korea). As is pointed out in the 
hook. the objectives and consequent actions of the state in each case ‘significantly colour 
the nature of the outcome’ of the policies it professes to follow. Wuro/ Development anil 
the State will be of use both to academics and practitioners of rural development. The 
editors add 'policymakers’ to this list: sadly, what the bixik illustrates particularly well is 
that where the stale is the policymaker, what needs to be done is already abundantly 
clear to governments and their polieymakcrs in many countries without recourse to 
further reading. What is lacking is the political will to tackle the issues at source. 

KMMA HUOI’hR 

Uiiivenily C'nllei>i’ London 


’llie Hong Krmg Gri.si.s 
firegor Benton 

London: Pluto Press. 1^83. 114pp. £3.5pb 

Since Margaret Thatcher’s visit to China in September 1982, the Hong Kong 1997 issue 
has become internationalised. It is certainly timely but also a bold attempt to write a 
hiKik on the Hong Kong ‘crisis’, as the issues arc most complex and the situation can 
change drastically and rapidly. Such a book is likely to become out-dated before it is 
published. Benton is wise in providing a background of the existing crisis and the state uf 
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the Sino-British negotiation at the time of bis writing rather than making predictions or 
recommendations. 

Benton begins with a discussion of Britain's Hong Kong policy under the Thatcher 
government, the reasons for Britain's desire to preserve its rule in Hong Kong, and the 
circumstances leading to Thatcher’s visit to China. Then, he goes on to examine the 
development of Hong Kong in relation to events in (!hina since 1 *M9, and the reasons 
fur China not to take a hard line towards Hong Kong at this time, llic third section deals 
with the economy and society of Hong Kong in recent years, including the reasons for 
'long Kong’s economic success, some of the present economic problems, income 
nc<iuality and discontent, the provision of social services, working conditions and 
vorkers' benefits, and the lack of democracy and the rise of pressure groups. 'Hie fourth 
ection discusses Beijing's proposition that Hong Kong become a Special Administra- 
ivc Region of China, allowing local self-government in Hong Kong for fifty years after 
1997. In the last suction, Benton discusses the role of the Hong Kong Tevolutionary 
^Kialist' in the future of Hong Kong, maintaining that there arc radical alternatives to 
he existing arrangements made for the Hong Kong people by the Chinese and British 
[overnments. There arc also thirteen appendices which include historical documents 
md extracts from books and periodicals. 

The Hong Kong Crixis has in broad terms achieved in giving readers a clear idea of the 
vents leading to the Hong Kong 1 997 crisis and the existing stale of affairs. The author 
)HS skilfully woven together scattered facts and opinions about the issues related to 
long Kong’s future. The first four sections arc quite well written, though at times the 
luthor’s interpretations are in question and some of the statements quoted to 
ubstantiale his arguments arc one-sided or unrepresentative of the majority opinion 
-or example, the economic gains of Britain from Hong Kong even at this time arc much 
greater than the author realises; the landing rights, the invisible trade earnings, and the 
irofits of Cable and Wireless Limited, etc are all extremely significant for Britain. Also, 
1 is not true that ‘Hong Kong’s economic growth over the past thirty years was due to 
juitc special factors,. .. These factors are quite unconnected with British colonial rule’ 
p 19). Commonwealth Preference and the Sterling Area Scheme were of importance 
nr the beginning of Hong Kong’s industrialisation. It is also not true that Huidian’s 
irogramme of political and economic reform would never go beyond the limits that 
leijing sets (p 43). In fact, Beijing docs not approve many of Huidian’s proposals and 
Huidian recently demanded a revision of the Chinese Constitution for compatibility 
oth a highly autonomous Hong Kong after 1997. Similarly, the following two 
inqualificd statements on p 44 are highly debatable and questionable: (1) ‘The SAR 
Special Administrative Regions) strategy can only even begin to work in Hong Kong if 
he SF.Z (Special Economic 2^ncs) strategy in the adjacent mainland areas works too.’; 
ind (2) ‘I'he Guangdong authorities, aware of the danger of contamination, arc building 
I necl fence ... to insulate Shenzhen from the rest of China’. Docs SAR really depend 
'n SF.Z? Was the second border really built for the prevention of contamination? 

I'he last section on radical alternatives was rather disappointing. The author seems to 
lave given a much distorted picture of the present Hong Kong situation and has 
'crtainly overplayed the role of the radicals. 1 don’t think the democratic movement of 
he ‘China Spring’ type is of significance at present in Hong Kong, nor do I know of the 
.'xistcncc of Hong Kong ‘revolutionary socialists’ holding the view that ‘the liberation of 
Hong Kong is an unfinished part of the revolution of 1949’ (p 51). 1 do not understand 
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at all why Benton makeb such statements as ‘the struggle for Hong Kong cannot be 
separated from the struggle of Chinese everywhere against political oppression, 
especially that of the dissident democracy movement’ (p 52). It is true that at present 
some people, especially the younger ones, demand more democracy. But this movement 
of gradual dcmocrali.sation for the .sake of preparing the Hong Kong pec^tle for 
autonomous rule after 1997 is surely quite different from and nothing related to the 
dis.sident dcmoaacy movement in China. It is naive to think that all social problems and 
inequalities ‘could be resolved if part of Hong Kong’s huge reserve fund ... were spent 
to alleviate poverty and improve social services’ (p 60). Nor is it true that China's 
expanding market has provided a major new outlet for Hong Kong’s products. A large 
part of Hong Kong’s exports to China in recent years is accounted for by intra-firm and 
intra-industry trade. Such exports are not really for the Chinese market, but 
semi-manufactures for further processing in China before exporting back to Hong Kong 
again. 1 am not debating the desirability of a radical approach to Hong Kong’s problems. 
But I simply feel that such an approach has not yet found its way in Hong Kong. 

FnWARD K V CHEN 
University of Hong Kong 


Revolutionary Islam in Iran: Popular Liberation or Religious Dictatorship? 

Surdosh Irfani 

London; Zed Press. 198.1. 267pp. £18.95. £6.95pb 

I'he main thesis of this book is that the Revolutionary Islam in Iran emanates from th 
progre.ssive Islamic movements led by Syed Jamal-ud-Din Afagani, Mirya Kucha 
Khan, All Shariati and above all by the Mujahidcen-e-Khalq. It has been pmliticall 
aided by Mossadcq’s National Movement and the Liberation Movement founded b 
Weslern-edueated moderate Muslims such as Mehdi Bazargan and progressive clerg 
like Ayatollah Taleqani. Its aim is to establish a louhidi society in Iran, a society basei 
on Islamic values of equality, liberty, freedom and justice for all human beings. It als 
shows bow the obscurantist and formalist clergy and the Pahlavi regime hav 
persistently tried to subvert the progress of Revolutionary Islam in the twentietl 
century. 

The first three chapters deal with the chequered history of Revolutionary Islam in thi 
early part of this century. In these chapters the author traces the history of the Tobacei 
Movement (1892-4), the Constitutional Revolution (190.5-9) and the Jungif 
Revolution of Mir/a Kuchak Khaii.'Thcse movements sought to mobilise the Iraniai 
masses against despotism and colonialism. Their success was short-lived partly due U 
the conservative role of the formalist clergy. But these movements arc viewed by lb 
author as prototypes for the Islamic Revolution of 1978-9. The next two chapter 
examine the rise and demise of Dr Mtwsadeq’s national movement against Westen 
imjjerialisin and the corrupt monarchy, and Ayatollah Khomeini's ‘June Uprising 
against the late Shah’s ‘capitulation’ to the United States by granting American; 
working in Iran immunity from Iranian law. The remainder of the book’s ten chapter 
deal with the cniergence of two guerrilla groups, the Mujahidcen-c-Khalq (Islamic) am 
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the Fedayeen-e-Khalq (Marxist-Lcninist), with the political thought of Dr Ali Shariati 
and Ayatollah Taleqani, and with the making of the Islamic Revolution of 1978-9 and 
its subsequent usurpation by the monopolistic formalist clergy and the Islamic 
Republican Party. 

In these chapters, the author shows how, from the mid-1960s onward students, 
progressive intellectuals and professionals joined together to launch a Tevolutionary 
struggle against the Pahlavi regime and its ruthless torture machine—the Savak—which 
ssas responsible for brutally murdering thousands of Iranians. The book gives a vivid 
account of Savak's brutality. It was this brutality which became one of the major causes 
jf the Revolution. The ideological consdousness for the Revolution was provided by 
the French-trained sodologist. Dr Ali Shariati, through his revolutionary interpretation 
of Islam. The author points out, and, in my opinion, correctly, that ‘With the advent of 
Shariati, Islamic terms like haj (pilgrimage), jehad (sacred striving in a permanent 
revolution) and shahadat (martyrdom) having remained locked within a texture of 
words, surged into life adding a revolutionary impetus to their meaning. Shariati's 
revolutionary reinterpretation of Islam charged the people, particularly the young, with 
I renewed courage, commitment, responsibility and awareness. For them, accountability 
10 God was inseparable from sodal action and fighting for the liberation of the people. 

I lly introdudng people to revolutionary Islam, in theory as well as in practice, Shariati 
and the Mujahidcen-e-Khalq broke the barrier of fear, silence, and despair that had 
frozen the possibility of and initiative among the people, particularly among the 
religiously oriented Muslim youth’. The revolutionary interpretation of Islam was also 
aided by the progressive clergy such as Ayatollah Taleqani. The strategy which guided 
ihc Islamic Revolution of 1978-9 and ^yond was the work of the Mujahideen-c- 
Khalq organisation. 

The success of the Islamic Revolution culminated in the demise of Ihc Pahlavi State 
and the establishment of the Islamic Republic under the leadership of the progressive 
iniclligentsia led by Mehdi Bazargan. But, within a year of the Revolution, the formalist 
clergy through its Islamic Republican Party and with the support of Ayatollah Khomeini 
had succeeded in usurping the leadership of the Islamic Revolution and in establishing a 
clerical state under a clerical constitution which unfortunately in its oppression of the 
progressive Islamic groups like the Mujahideen-e-Khalq is very similar to its prcdeccs- 
wir—the Pahlavi State. It has pitched Islam against Islam. According to the author, the 
fihjcctives of the Islamic Revolution have been subverted by the monopolistic formalist 
dergy’s refusal to uphold the basic principles of human dignity and freedom and he 
turihcr argues that ‘Iran's Islamic Revolution today is a “War of Liberation" which 
progressive Muslims arc fighting for rescuing Islam from the shackles of an obsolete 
dogma’. 

Fhe book provides an excellent analysis of the Iranian Revolution but, one which is 
essentially from the perspective of the Mujahideen-c-Khalq and in this respect it would 
iibviously evoke criticism from those who see the Revolution from another perspective. 
But it is a book which needed to be written because it deepens our understanding of one 
of the great political changes of our time. I found it an enormously informative and 
well-written book, and it should be read by all who want to know and understand the 
meaning and significance of the Islamic Revolution of Iran. 

WAZ HASSAN 

Hinders University, Adelaide 
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The Foreign Policy Systems of North and South Korea 
Byung C'hul Koh 

London; University of California Press. I9R4. 274pp. £22.80 

The ground covered by this book is wider than the title might at first suggest. Reliable 
information on either North or South Korea is not easily available, but Professor Koh, 
now US-based, has made wide use of Korean, L-.nglish and Japanese language sources, 
supplemented by visits to both countries. Despite lapses into jargon, he provides a 
useful comparative study of the sources and structures of the two Koreas' foreign 
policies in the first half of the book. 'I'he competition for legitimacy between the two 
Koreas is expressed in military, economic, diplomatic and political terms. After 
covering this general background. Koh attempts to assess the rote of ideology, historical 
legacies and personality predi.spositioiis (here Chun .should have been included as well 
as Park on the South Korean .side) in the formulation of foreign policy in the two states. 
'I'he chapter on the structures and processes of foreign policy decisionmaking itself is 
potentially the most interesting and yet in some ways the most frustrating; it seems very 
much like the tip of the iceberg, liven given the paucity of information one would have 
liked to see more, for example, on the role of the senior South Korean Foreign Ministry 
officials, the career diploiiiuts versus the politico-military appointments. What impact 
did presidential aide Lee Bum Suk have after becoming Foreign Minister? (As p 2ly 
merely liinis, at the least lie helped to revitalise the stalemated Japan-South Korea 
talks.) 

Ill the second half of the btiok, Koh inovc,s on to the strategic and tactical dimension 
of the rcunilicalion policies of the two Koreas, for, us he justifiably argues, the objective 
ol reunification occupies ‘such a pivotal position' in the foreign policies of both states. 
Although this means that relations with other powers are only treated peripherally, Koh 
does provide a balanced survey of the dialogue—or lack of it—between the two Koreas 
up to mid-1982. The fluidity of the situation surrounding the Korean peninsula in 
198,J-4 has increased interest in these two countries. This bixik's usefulness would have 
been furllicr enhanced if there had not been apparently such a long time-lag between 
completkin of the manuscript ansi publis-alion, 

HKIAN HRii)s;r.s 

Royiil Imliiiiic uf hilrniiiiioiuil Affairs. Londwi 


The Developing Kennomies and Japan: Lessoas in (irowth 
Saburo Okitu 

l.oiuloii: University of Tokyo Press. 1983. 283pp. £14.(K) 

This collection of lectures, largely delivered between 1973 and 1979 by a former 
Foreign Minister of Japan with extensive ecsinomic research and planning experience at 
both national and international levels, addrcs.ses the problems faced by developinf 
economies—energy, food, population, trade balance, and current^ exchange rates. All 
the papers are policy-oriented, pragmatic and straightforward in presentation. 

Part 1 di.scu.s.ses current thinking about development, and explores the means to tackle 
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the population explosion. Okita maintains that adequate income and employment arc 
essential for the birth rate to drop sharply. Therefore, not only industry but also 
agriculture should be developed in a labour-intensive direction. For the poor and 
intermediate economies, he argues, labour absorption is a more adequate policy 
criterion than labour productivity. Anticipating long-run food shortage for the world, 
Okita calls for immediate action to increase food production and to reduce birth rates. 
He regards food self-sufficiency as an important goal of development policy, and 
c.vptains in detail his programme of doubling rice production in Asia. 

Okita acknowledges the reality of mass starvation in poor countries existing side by 
side with surplus food and overconsumption problems in rich countries. However, he 
ttops short of questioning the rationality of either the distribution system based on the 
competitive food market or the ‘international division of labour’ which has made many 
poor countries—formerly self-sufficient subsistence economics—dependent upon 
imported food. In Okita’s view, the problem is that a lack of purchasing power prevents 
the nutritional needs of the starving masses from becoming effective demands. He 
recommends that food deficient poor countries industrialise in order to earn foreign 
exchange, and that developed countries (DCs) adjust their industrial structure to 
uccommodatc imports of labour-intensive goods from the former. After discussing 
various measures in the context ot the New International Economic Order (Nl EO) and 
Lhe role of multinational corporations, Okita calls for a global New Deal to increase 
investment in less developed countries (LDCs), and presents his ideas about resource 
transfer schemes with new funding sources. 

In Part II, Okita presents a number of policy options for developing countries based 
upon Japan’s experience. For example, one alternative is to avoid packaged importation 
.if capital, technology and management and to rely instead upon domestic sources of 
capital. In this regard, he refers to the heavy reliance by Japanese enterprises upon 
Japanese commercial banks, and the latter in turn upon the central bank, amounting in 
uffcct to a ‘continued stage of over-loan', the practice that has enabled financial 
.iperations to contribute to the rapid economic growth in Japan (pp 13.S-6). 

He also discusses the question of whether to utilise a dualistic economic structure with 
considerable wage differentials between small and big enterprises rather than to adopt 
an egalitarian policy based on such measures as a minimum wage and social security. 
Flexible use of economic planning as a guide combined with down-to-earth use of 
industrial policy, ultimately to promote the virtue of free market mechanisms, is another 
option. His first-hand experience as Director-General of the Planning Bureau of Japan’s 
I conomic Planning Agency in drafting the 1960 National Income Doubling Plan is 
evident here. 

In the final part, Okita critically evaluates Japan’s past economic relations with 
developing countries and calls for Japan to assume a greater international role ‘not as a 
military power but in economic affairs’. As the only nation which has attained a highly 
industrialised economy by combining non-Western and Western methods, he emphas¬ 
ises, Japan is uniquely qualified to help developing economies. It may be mentioned that 
some of the programmes advocated in the book have since materialised. 

Two seemingly contradictory questions run through the essays: how to link surplus 
resources (capital, productive facilities, labour, food, etc) in developed countries to 
developmental needs in the Third World; and how to dis.sociate the economic growth of 
LDG from recession of the DC economics, Okita feels that lower economic growth in 
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developed euuntries is not necessarily undesirable because it may promote conservation 
of natural resources and the environment. If the resources saved had been used for 
helping l.OC development, the oil-crisis recession might have been regarded as 
beneficial. LDC economic growth, however, should not be disrupted by DC recession. 

As a means for delinking, Okita advises that LDCs expand prtxJuction and 
consumption in domestic markets and promote regional cooperation; in effect 
increasing national and regional .self-reliance. For developed countries, he suggests 
institutional reforms which produce acceptable employment conditions in a low-growth 
envininment. I le declares further that it is ‘cs.scnlial to create a world economic system 
in which the growth of the developed countries is slowed down and at the same time the 
growth of the developing countries is speeded up' (p 67). 

In spite of his advocacy of the free trade principle, these statements reveal his 
pessimism about the possibility that the international division of labour will advance 
stage by stage, in response to shifts in comparative advantages, to a more sophisticated 
higher state. Deeply committed as he is to the idea that solutions of world economic 
problems, particularly those faced by developing countries, depend upon economic 
growth, which in turn depend on expanding international trade, Okita chooses not to 
challenge the validity of the free trade doctrine nor to explore alternatives to 
export-oriented development strategies. Nevertheless, his analysis raises a very real 
question which requires serious attention. The essays, based on rational scientific 
analysis, reflecting Okiia’s training in natural science, offer valuable insight and 
guidance for future lescarch ,nnd planning. 

SIIICihKO N FUKAI 

Auburn Universilv. AUthtuna 


Arab Oil Policies in the 1970s: Opportunity and Responsibility 

Yusif A .Sayigli 

London; C'room Helm. 1983. 27 1 pp. £ 11 .‘J.S 

This is a well-written and informative book. It provides an account of the Arab oil 
policies adopted after the revolution in pricing and ownership of 1973-4. I'horoughly 
researched, using Arab and Western .sources, it is written to benefit the general reader. 
Professor Sayigh’s study achieves this with admirable facility, given the complex issues 
of the (rolitieal economy of oil and the confu.sion and misunderstanding that have 
surrounded these issues. Moreover, as an Arab economist, the author writes from a 
position of basic sympathy with the rationale behind the Arab oil policies which were 
adopted in the decisive decade of the 1970s, yet he has not allowed his personal value 
judgements to cloud his scholarly treatment of his subject. 

Alter mapping out the relevant issues and defining the major policy areas which arc 
covered in the book, Sayigh turns his attention to how the shift of the ItKnis of power 
relationship from the regime of the oil companies to the Arab (and OPF.C) producing 
countries was achieved. His emphasis is on the implementation of this take-over of 
several areas of the oil industry—in both the upstream and downstream operations—as 
well as the successes and the problems that faced such implementation during the 197()s. 
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An evaluation is also made of how successful the Arab oil producers have been in 
integrating their oil policies in their overall development plans. The author concludes 
the book by an examination of the effects and implications of the Arab oil policies in 
national, regional and international contexts. 

Professor Sayigh's main argument is that benefits resulting from the assumption by 
the Arabs in the 1970s of the power to formulate oil policies ‘were not restricted to the 
oil exporting countries, but were worldwide in scope, including in their reach the fields 
of energy as a whole, the industrial consuming countries, and the Third World’ (p 32). 

In the area of production and pricing, the contrast between policies before and after 
973 is striking indeed. Before 1973, in the era of cheap energy, world demand for 
nergy was exceeding supplies over time, and Arab oil producers and the other OPEC 
nembers were called upon to fill the shortage. This led to depiction so high as to create 
ilarm in the oil exporting countries, in spite of the fact that between the early 1950s and 
arly 1970s nil reserves in the Middle East, and especially in the Arab producing 
ountries, were increased by nearly six-fold. After 1973, had the previous rates of 
lepletion continued, the OPEC countries would have been left with reserves so 
liingerously low that there would have been enough to sustain no more than fifteen or 
wenty years of production, and this was not acceptable. It is not acceptable for the 
)roducing countries, because they are still in the early stag&s of the slow and painful 
irtKess of development, hence their desire to stretch the life-span of the oil reserves as 
ong as possible. And, it is not acceptable to the industrial consuming countries because 
hey are not yet ready for the post-oil era. 

Price adjustments after 1973 corrected this situation by bringing to an end this 
)r(Kess of over-depletion and created several corrective measures in the world oil 
narket. The price, of course, is not the only determinant factor but it is the main one. 
Jecause of the price increase in the 1970s, oil demand in the OECD countries has 
leclined dramatically. Prior to 1973, it was doubling each ten years, but, after 1973, 
Icmand started to decline in absolute terms so that the OECD countries are consuming 
nuch less oil than they consumed in 1973. This means more efficient use of fuel and the 
esult is that economic growth in the OECD countries is being achieved with less energy. 
\nd, because of higher prices, additional oil capacity came on stream from the North 
>ca and other areas outside OPEC and outside the socialist countries. In fact, this is to 
he detriment of the OPF.Csharc in the world market of energy. It is also because of the 
ncrcasc in prices that consuming countries put greater emphasis in investment in energy 
esources other than oil such as coal and nuclear energy, whereas lower pri(H:s would 
lave discouraged such investment. Furthermore, Professor Sayigh reminds the Western 
onsumcr, and rightly so ‘that he pays more in taxes per barrel to his government than he 
l»cs for the crude to the producing countries, and that the Western oil company that 
'Upplies him with the refined products makes substantial profits’ (p 109). 

With regard to the Third World, oil revenues accruing to the Arab producing 
xiuntries have given them the opportunity to generously assist the non-oil developing 
xiuntries in the latter’s development efforts. Indeed, the record of Arab concessional 
issistance in 1970s by far exceeds that of all other donor countries as it represents a 
lizcable proportion of GNP—about ‘ 10 times larger than that for the OECD countries 
or the same six years 1975-80’ (p 246). Beyond the production and export of crude oil, 
he Arab producing countries have also adopted policies concerning downstream 
iperations with the ultimate aim to have a share in subsequent advanced processing of 
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uil and gas, and to integrate those processes into the countries' industrialisation 
activities as they diversify their economies. The downstream operations include the 
transport of oil and gas by tankers or through pipelines, gas processing or treatment, oil 
refining and petrochemical and other oil and gas related industries. Almost all projects 
now under construction in these areas arc capital-intensive and labour-saving, and they 
arc to go on stream in the mid and late 198()s. Not only is this strategy based on sound 
economics considering the abundance of hydrocarbon reserves and capital on one hand, 
and an acute scarcity of manpower and .skills on the other hand to be combined with 
mtKlern technology, hut it will also enhance the world position of the oil producing 
countries. In this sense, Arab oil policies in 1970s have redressed some of the injustices 
inherent in the existing international economic order. 

M S M A/.MARY 
IJniversily of f-’.\ efer 


(iuyana: Fraudulent Revolution 

Latin America Bureau 

London: Latin American Bureau. 19K4. 105pp. £2.y.Spb 

Next to contemporary Grenada under de facto US tutelage and Duvalicr’s Haiti, 
Guyana is the saddest spectacle on the Caribbean horiion. The dictator. Comrade 
I cader 1. K S Burnham, rules supreme (elections exist in name only); his domination of 
the media is rivalled in the archipelago only by that of Duvalicr in Haiti; the 
proliferation of military and paramilitary organisations over the years affords Guyana 
the dubious distinction of l>cing one of the most militarised societies in the world; real 
wages have declined dramatically under the Comrade Leader’s rule; the social services 
are in tatters. As these lines are being written, reliable sources have claimed that not 
only kwashiorkor—long a commonplace disease in Guyana—but also typhoid, unan¬ 
nounced by the regime, has made a devastating appearance in the country. Just over 
lour years ago, the dictatorship took the life of one of the most distinguished children of 
the African diaspora. Dr Walter Rodney. The opposition to the government, though 
enjoying popular support, is ramified and profoundly disunited. 

Yet, it had not always been thus. The Guyanese working class has a most 
distinguished history. Their ancestors occasioned some of the mtist heroic slave 
rebellions in the Americas, began one of the first trade unions in the Caribbean in 1919 
and, contrary to popular opinion, they—not the Chileans —elected the first avowedly 
Marxist government in the world after they had gained the right of universal adult 
suffrage from the British in 1953. So what went wrong? 

(iuyana: Fraudulent Ifevo/uhrm. commissioned and published by the Latin America 
Bureau, provides the answer in the characteristically clear, judicious and brief manner 
which we have come to expect from the LAB. It first of all provides the reader with, as ii 
were, the vital statistics of contemporary Guyana: the area of the land, size and ethnic 
composition of the population and so on. A useful chronology of Guyana’s history from 
the sixteenth century to the present and a brief description of the nature and 
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composition of the main political parties is also presented to the reader at the outset. 
Ihe text then deals in earnest with its subject-matter by providing the reader with a brief 
history of Guyana from the eighteenth century; the imperial rivalry over the country, 
plantation slavery and its abolition, the system of indentureship and, in particular, 
Indian indentured labour in Guyana. But the authors (whose names arc withheld to 
maintain anonymity and thus minimise the likelihood of their being eliminated by 
Burnham's ‘death squad’—another telling index of the state of affairs in that country), 
quite rightly mneentrate upon the developments in Guyana since 1953. 

In that year, the People's Progressive Party, led by Dr Qicddi Jagan was elected by a 
landslide majority, taking eighteen of the twenty-four seats in the Guyanese parliament. 
A number of radical reforms were proposed but before they could be fully implemented, 
and within 133 days of the PPP government being elected, a statement from the British 
colonial authority prompted by right wing opposition in the country, read over the local 
radio on 9 October 1953 declared quite blandly and arrogantly: ‘Her Majesty's 
government had decided that the (Constitution of British Guiana must be suspended to 
prevent communist subversion of the Government and a dangerous crisis both in public 
order and economic affairs' (p 33). 

Long before Henry Kissinger had arrived on the stage of world politics, the British 
government was deeply engaged in the business of ‘saving’ peoples dominated by 
imperialism from their own irresponsibility in electing radical parties to power. In any 
case, Burnham, who had always been a recalcitrant and opportunistic member of the 
PPP, decided to make his bid for power. In 1955 he attempted to gain the leadership of 
the party from the left by espousing a political line more acceptable to the colonial 
power. But, just as in 1953 when he made a similar manoeuvre to bec«>me leader of the 
party, his attempt failed. However, he succeeded in splitting the party along the lines of a 
Left/Right fracture and also along that of ethnic antagonisms (the latter having been 
assiduously cultivated by the British from the period of indentureship) between the 
Indians and Africans in Guyana. Despite this setback, the PPP won the 1957 and the 
1961 elections—notwithstanding the gerrymandering carried out by the colonial 
authorities. Burnham and his right-wing ally, D’Aguiar of the United Force, encouraged 
by the British colonialists and laundered by CIA money, t(H>k to the streets against the 
PPP government. A general strike, financed—on the face of it. paradoxically—by the 
capitalist class and the CIA, took place in 1962 and lasted for eighty days in a bid to 
bring down Jagan's government. 'I'o compound the chaos, the opposition (with the 
connivance of the colonial authorities), instigated a spiral of racial violence in the early 
1960s the level of which was unprecedented in Guyanese history. African workers killed 
Indian workers, Indian workers killed African workers, both groups carrying out 
slaughter on the sole basis of ethnic identity. 

(3n the constitutional level, Burnham, taking advantage of the crisis within the 
country, pressed for proportional representation to counteract the numerical predomi¬ 
nance of the Indo-Guyanese electorate, llie British willingly acceded to these demands 
and foisted them upon Jagan in 1964 as a precondition of political independence for 
Guyana. The elections under the new system of proportional representation were held 
in December 1964. However, despite the existence of a number of serious constraints 
placed upon the party, the PPP won the largest number of votes in the third consecutive 
election, increasing its share of the vote over 1961 from 42.6 per cent to 45.8 per cent. 
The PNC vote was reduced by 4 per cent and the UF vote by 3.9 per cent. Nevertheless, 
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under the new pr<>f>ortiona) representation arrangements this meant that the PPP won 
24 seats, the PNC 22 and the UF seven. The governor ignored the PPP and invited the 
PNC to form a government, which it did in coalition with the UF, thus finally ousting the 
PPP from office. 

The rest, as the cliche goes, is history. Since 1964, Guyana has never had an election 
remotely resembling one that is ‘free and fair’. As the authors have powerfully 
demonstrated, what has occurred over the ensuing two decades is the consolidation of 
the fraud: Guyana is now ruled by a de facto Executive President-for-life. The Haitian 
parallel is more than a mere figure of speech. 

In the meantime the PPP (which declared its ‘critical support’ of the bogus socialism 
of Burnham’s government in the mid 1970s and which participated in the even more 
bogus elections since 1964—including the notorious 1980 elections), has declined in 
political influence and prestige. Though dealt a severe blow when one of its leaders, 
Walter Rodney, was assassinated by the dictatorship in June 1980, the Working 
Peoples' Alliance (an independent Marxist party formally established in 1979), has 
been making major inroads into the traditional strongholds of both the PPP and the 
PNC. The most impressive feature of the WPA is its systematic, strenuous and 
courageous effort to unite—not without some success—the African and Indian 
oppressed of Guyana against the dictatorship. Indeed, it was almost certainly because of 
the conspicuous success of the WPA in breaching the balkanisation of the Indian and 
African masses (a division which had helped to sustain the dictatorship) that the regime 
decided to eliminate Walter Rodney, the individual who was most identified with that 
struggle. The authors, not surprisingly then, conclude; 

At present, there appear to he only two forces in the society which are capable of inaugurating a 
new era ot Guyanese politics. These arc the Working Peoples’ Alliance, which plans to win 
increasing ptipular support, and the Guyanese Defence Force, which may yet prove capable ot 
following the PNCand Hurnham himself in suppressing discontent and imposing both IMF policies 
and ‘public order’ by force (pp 88, 90), 

There is very little in this book to quarrel with: a minor error in the chronology, a few 
spelling mistakc.s which have e.scaped the pnxrf-reader’s eyes; the u.sc of the archaic and 
somewhat derogatory term ‘negro’ instead of'African' in the early passages of the text is 
an unnecessary irritation, and the discussion of indentureship could have been more 
nuanced—the importance of cheap Indian labour is over-emphasised at the expense of 
the virtual omission of the perceived need of the planter to be able to exercise greater 
control over the workforce and the labour process after the abolition of slavery. Concise, 
clearly and carefully written, O’uyona; Fraudulent Revolution admirably accomplishes 
Its ta.sk of explaining the origins, the con.solidaiion of, and the struggicsof the Guyanese 
working people against tlic Burnham dictatorship. With three important appendices (on 
the Guyana-Vcnezuela border dispute, Jim Jones’ People's Temple and the notorious 
House of Israel, and the Christian churches in Guyana), at £2.95 this book is definitely a 
bargain. 

WINS I ON JAMES 
Goldsmiths' College, London 
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ProUeim of Developnient In Beaudflil Countries: Perspectives on the Caribbean 
Ransford W Palmer 

Lanham, Maryland: North South Publishing Co. 1984. 91pp. $12.50 

This is a concise book that manages, through thorough analysis, to achieve what the 
author has set out to do. I might add here also that Professor Palmer not only achieved 
his goal but has provided us with what is, to date, the most definitive work on the 
economic problems of the Caribbean and the relevant policy issues. 

The book is a collection of eight essays that focus on the Commonwealth Caribbean 
ind deals with such issues as: surplus labour absorption, external debt problems, the 
brain drain’, technology policy, the external dependence of the Eastern Caribbean 
.tates, the need for restructuring the economic institutions of the Eastern Caribbean 
tates, and United States economic policy toward the Caribbean. 

Palmer argues quite successfully for an cxp>ort-lcd growth policy. He sees ‘the 
iggressive exploitation of international markets as an essential function of an 
ndigenous engine of growth' (p 8) and dismisses the notion that the small sixe of the 
Caribbean economics necessarily limits development. Indeed, the notion of small sixe as 
m obstacle to growth has tost currency in recent years particularly within the context of 
KJSt- independence economic mismanagement. Jamaica and Guyana are two good 
;xamples of prosperous nations that were economically ruined by poor economic 
nanagement emanating from experiments with socialism. The resultant effect was that 
xtth countries were forced to seek assistance from the IMF and thereby return to 
orcign decision-makers, for economic survival, from whom they had sought to wrest 
'ontrol of their economics. 

The long-term implications of those actions are still aeating innumerable problems 
or Jamaica and Guyana. Both countries arc currently submitted to IMF conditionality 
■ntailing fiscal restraint and the devaluation of their overvalued currency. For the 
orcsecable future the need for external finance will remain critical, thereby increasing 
he external public debt of the Caribbean countries with the ensuing difficulties of 
lebt-servicing. 

With the deterioration of the Caribbean economics has come a reduction in the 
tandard of living of the populace. This, coupled with the increasing politicisation of the 
>ureaucracy, has led to a significant emigration of highly skilled manpower to such an 
xtent that there are large numbers of (.'aribbean-born professionals in highly enviable 
lositions in Britain, Canada, and the United States, in particular. Tliis haemorrhage of 
irofcs.sionals from the Caribbean has furthercontributed to relative underdevelopment 
ly creating a shortage of persctnnel with the ncccs.sary technical expertise to administer 
he development process (p 29). 

TTiis ‘brain drain' phenomenon coupled with the high rates of unemployment in the 
.'aribbean brings to the fore the appropriateness of the choice of technology in the 
mployment creation process particularly in light of the tremendous rural-urban 
ligration that is taking place in the quest for non-existent jobs. The concept of 
ppropriatc technology must be looked at therefore in relation to demand (basic needs 
.oals) and supply (the appropriate production processes). There is an urgent need for an 
larmonisation of these two factors to bring about the management and production 
echniques that are best suited to the resources and future development potential of the 
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individual Caribbean nations. Such technology must not only contribute to greater 
productive employment opportunities, but also to the elimination of poverty and the 
achievement of an equitable distribution of income as well. 

The Caribbean nations, and Guyana, in particular, need to re-assess their devclopt- 
ment strategics and move toward an export-led strategy. They ought to exploit the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative of the Reagan Administration as one method of achieving 
some degree of self-reliance. Moreoever, the regional development institutions, such as 
CARICf)M and the Caribbean Development Bank, perhaps need to be restructured to 
function within the framework of the current development realities of the region. 
Palmer makes these points in a convincing manner; Caribbean politicians and 
policymakers ought to take heed. This book is necessary reading for all who are 
interested in Caribbean development issues. 

KEMPF. RONALO HOPE 

University of the West Indies- 


The Grenada Interventiun: Analysis and Documentation 
William Ci Gilmore 

London: Mansell. 1984. 1 Ibpp. £5.95pb 


In this work William Gilmore is primarily concerned to investigate the legality of the 
October 198.1 intervention (others have used the word ‘invasion’) in Grenada by the 
military forces of the United States, Jamaica, Barbados and several other small Eastern 
Caribbean countries. His overall conclusion is that while the intervention probably 
cannot be justified in international law it was nevertheless ‘warmly welcomed by the 
majority of the people of the Commonwealth Caribbean’ (p .16) and that this imparts to 
the interventiiin a measure of political legitimacy not found in Grenada under the 
regime of the Revolutionary Military Council (or for that matter the People’s 
Revolutionary Government of Maurice Bishop). The bimk is framed around this 
premise and is organised to support it in three distinct parts. 

Part 1 provides a background to the invasion. It is brief and overwhelmingly 
institutional in its focus. Those seeking an understanding of Gairyism; of,the 
programme and policies of the New Jewel Movement; of Cuban involvement in the 
revolution; and of the United States and Commonwealth Caribbean response, will not 
find it in these pages or the extensive footnotes cited. They will, however, find a useful 
account of the constitutional questions concerning Grenada’s decolonisation and a 
detailed presentation of the international cooperation between the United States and 
Commonwealth Caribbean countries in the two weeks preceding the intervention, asset 
out in the official record of the countries involved. No doubt this rather narrow 
approach can he justified as the necessary minimal background to sustain his later legal 
exposition. But equally, by setting aside any discussion of the context and specificity of 
the Grenadian revolution 1979-83, Gilmore leaves out of consideration the arguments 
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of those who while not denying the invasion was welcomed by many in the 
Dimmonwealth Caribbean, nevertheless regard it as a politically illegitimate act. 

Part II considers the intervention in international law from a position 'most 
sympathetic to the legitimacy of the action resorted to by the participating states’ (p 74). 
Gilmore examines, in depth, the three major justifications for the intervention as 
advanced at the time. In respect of the first. Article 8 of the Treaty of the Organisation of 
Eastern Carribean States relating to the peace and security of its members, he concludes 
‘It is not easy to see how the situation prevailing in Grenada during October 1983 could 
be properly characterised as posing a threat to the security of neighbouring states such as 
to justify, within the meaning of international law, the use of force in anticipation of an 
armed attack’ (p 55). In respect of the second, the protection of nationals as advanced 
particularly by the United States, he finds that ‘there appears to be a substantial prtmu 
fade case fur suggesting that the United States justification for acting in defence of its 
nationals, in these circumstances, was unsound in law’ (p 64). And in respect of the 
third, the invitation of the Governor-General, while conceding there is a credible case 
supporting Sir Paul Scoon’s assumption of power internally following the death of 
Maurice Bishop, externally he believes it is difficult to argue cither that Sawn had the 
competence to issue an invitation to intervene or that the circumstances warranted it. 
fhis, it must be said, is outside the arguments as to whether the invitation was issued 
before or after the intervention, Gilmore clearly indicating at a number of points that he 
believes the latter interpretation. All in all, Gilmore’s argument, carefully presented 
and fully documented, is a substantial indictment of the legality of the invasion. No 
wonder, then, his conclusion ‘that serious reservations may be expressed as to the 
legality of the use of force in this instance. The justifications advanced, both individually 
and cumulatively, arc at best unconvincing’ (p 74). 

Part III contains fourteen primary documents relating to the intervention. Their 
rationale for inclusion seem to have been determined by two criteria. One is that they 
will permit others to undertake further analyses of the issues involved. If this is so then at 
least the statement by President Reagan on 25 October 1983 justifying intervention 
should have been included in full; as also in part the statements by Sir Geoffrey Howe to 
the House of Commons on 26 October 1983 explaining British non-involvement; and 
that by President Fidel Castro in Havana on 14 November 1983 detailing Cuban actions 
in Grenada prior to and after the invasion. The other stated criterion is to make 
available documents hitherto not widely circulated outside the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. In this case to leave out the statement on 26 October 1983 by George 
Cliambcrs, Prime Minister of Trinidad and I'obago, setting out for the record the 
decisions of the prior CARICOM meeting and detailing the reasons for Trinidad’s 
non-participation in the invasion (along with the Bahamas, Bclixc and Guyana) is an 
inexplicable exclusion, particularly if a balanced account is being sought. 

In the end, it is this aspect of Gilmore’s treatment which is, perhaps, the most 
worrying. While he has scrupulously avoided the sin of commission (especially in his 
treatment of the international legal aspects) he has not refused the temptation of 
omission. Ilie case for the People’s Revolutionary Government does not gos<i much by 
default, it is not even stated. The result is a neglect of wider considerations underlying 
the decision to invade which, for this reviewer at least, arc crucial. As it is, and within a 
narrow compass of concern, Gilmore has presented a very competent legal analysis of 
the Grenada intervention which will serve well as a case-study for those interested in 
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intervention in international law. But in a broader sense of explaining why the Grenada 
revolution came about; what happened in the four and a half years of its existence; and 
what were the political circumstances surrounding its demise (as well as the conse¬ 
quences of this for the region), the reader should look elsewhere. 

PAllI SUTTON 

Unii'enily of Hull 


O Mercado da Seguran^a: Ensaios subre ecuoumla politica da defesa 

('lovis Brigagao 

Rio de Janeiro; Fdilora Nova Frontcira. 1984. 183pp. np 

This study demonstrates that Brazilian militarisation has had a more pervasive and 
adverse impact on domestic economic and .social relations, as well as relationships with 
neighbours, than has been generally recognised. Different essays indicate how 
multifaceted aspects of military and military-related growth, including the development 
of a powerful military weapons industry, an ambitious nuclear energy programme with 
clear military implications, and an array of military research institutions with civilian 
counterparts, have all contributed to domestic and regional militarisation. Because of 
the pervasive military impact on national life, this vicious circle can only be broken, the 
author argues convincingly, by returning fully to democratic government and systemati¬ 
cally reducing the multifaceted military-industrial complex (the ‘security market’). 

While the theme of Latin American militarisation has been previously developed by 
others, it is of particular interest in this case since the theme has been applied 
systematically to a key country in the region, Brazil. It is all the more significant that the 
critic is himself Brazilian, which leads him to explore relationships between militarisu- i 
tion and domestic repression and inequalities as well as the international impact of 1 
iniliiurisation. At the outset, the author recognises the chief defect of the book (the 
paucity of relevant data) but enough is done here for others to build on this unusual 
attempt to dtieument the adverse impact of militarisation on a key developing state. 

MK’li.M'l A MORRIS 

f 'h'nison Uiiivfrsiiy. Souih Ctirolimi 


Argenlinu; The Malvinas and the End of Military Rule 

Alejandro Dabat and l.uis Lorenzano 
London; Verso, 1984. 20bpp. £2(1.00. £5.95pb 

The Argentine l.eft confronted a major problem when the ctinflict between Britain and 
Argentina over the Falklands/Malvinas broke out in April 1982. On the one hand the) 
could hardly deny the legitimacy of the Argentine claim to the islands. But acceptance of 
it in the context of the immediate crKsis constituted at the least an implicit endorsement 
of the reactionary Galticri junta. Much of the Left (the CP, Montoneros, Popular 
Socialists, and Socialist Workers, for example) chose to classify the war as‘patriotic’ and 
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M) failed to make any distinction between legitimate ends and illegitimate means, that is 
between British and Argentine imperialisms. Only a few Left splinter groups (with 
which the authors are identified), intellectuals, and human rights activists refused to 
follow this example. 

Their position is derived from the proposition that the Argentine state enjoys political 
independence but that this independence has quite different meanings for the Argentine 
ruling class and the Argentine people. For the ruling class, dependent within the context 
of the world capitalist system but confronted with domestic crisis, the seizure of the 
islands reflected their war-mongering, sub-imperialist role in the Southern cone. For the 
^ people, recovery of the islands is important but only as a symbol of the anti-imperialist 
[ course that socialist democracy in Argentina must take. In brief, the Argentine claim to 
the islands is legitimate but essentially trivial in comparison with the need to establish a 
democratic and socialist society. 

The scope of their account is comprehensive but directed towards the Argentine 
dimension of the d^bdcle. It opens with a consideration of the concept of nation in 
Marxist theory and, in terms of the evolution of Argentine society and economy, 
discusses the nature of the islands and the failure of negotiations over them, the 
i geopolitical dreams of the military and their failures on the battlefield, and concludes 
' with an analysis of the political and economic crisis which engulfed Argentina between 
! the ending of the war and the accession to power of Alfonsfn. 

This stress upon the historico-structural character of the Argentine internal crisis has 
its strengths, particularly in the analysis of the responses to it of the various fractions of 
the left. But it leads the authors to neglect circumstantial factors (the miscalculations of 
the Argentine Foreign Ministry, the role of the House of Commons, and the sinking of 
the Belgrano for example) which played a major part in the unfolding of the crisis. It also 
allows them to make claims (that the Argentine working class effectively rejected the 
war, that some groups of islanders are sympathetic towards Argentina, for example) for 
which there seems to be remarkably little evidence. Finally, it means that practical 
options for the future resolution of the dispute arc not considered. 

Accordingly, it should not be taken as a definitive account or read in isolation. But it is 
■i serious book with a moral purpose. It presents a democratic, socialist, and Argentinian 
perspective on the problem which, however unlikely it is to prevail in the future, has 
nevertheless been insufficiently discussed. 

WALTER I.ITTI.E 

I University of Liverpool 


I A Virion of Hope: The Churches and Change in Latin America 

Trevor Beeson and Jenny Pearce 
I l.ondon: Fount. 1984. 290pp. £2.95pb 

A Vision of Hope: The Churches and Change in Latin America is a useful, readable 

1 overview of eight Latin American republics and the emergence of a progressive 
Christian voice in each. It is as much an intrtxluction to Latin America as to the 
continent’s Christianity, with the bulk of its pages devoted to historical and con¬ 
temporary—and largely secular—political narrative. 
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This is u product of several years study by the International Affairs Division of the 
British Council of Churches. The authors seek ‘to describe the life and witness of the 
churches in Latin America through the eyes of Christians who have taken sides with the 
poor and given voice to the cry for justice and basic human rights’. They .succeed 
handsomely in portraying the contemporary context for the new ‘prophetic’ church: that 
is, the church's mission is to address the roots of poverty, political domination, to project 
the vision of hope to the hopeless and the struggling. 

'I'hc IxKik’s incomplete dimension is the debate within the church over this mission, 
over the nature and form of its alliances; its organisation accentuates this shortcoming. 
Each country case study consists of a lengthy background piece in which the church is 
mentioned only in passing, followed by a briefer historical narrative that returns to the 
seventeenth century and Christianity’s introduction to Latin America. The suggestion is 
that the tw<i stories are somehow distinct, something the authors would surely deny. 

It would take a much more ambitious project to portray how the traditional ideology 
and style ot the church in L.alin America—the opulence of the bishops and priests, the 
articulate defence of the national security state, the ideology of sin and resigna¬ 
tion—shaped a lot more than people's attitudes about religion. Not that the book 
neglects such themes as the historical church alliance with the colonisers or conserva¬ 
tives. dictators and oligarchs; but these arc stated as fact rather than explored for their 
contribution to the political psyche of the nation. 

Ihc hcKik is useful in its country-by-couniry account on how Vatican II and liberation 
theology have influenced both Catholics and Protestants, identifying leading 
theologians and contemporary controversies. In a time of ascending political reaction 
within the churches, of intensified use of the charge of‘heresy’ as a weapon in political 
struggle, this book is u gcxid starting point for understanding the question Latin 
American Christians arc asking: for whom is Jesus’ mc.ssage of liberation? 

OkBOKAH HLINI'INOION 

NACl.A. Nfw York 


Oil and Politics in laitin America: Nationalist Movements and State Companies 

(ieorge Philip 

Cambridge; Cambridge University Press. 1982. 577pp. £37.50 

\n()ilaiul I’oliiicsin l.atin America, George Philip has written a socio-economic history 
of the region, employing petroleum as the key tool of analysis. Specifically, his carefully 
researched and wcll-documcnted study ‘aims to provide an account of the conflict that 
has been played out within the Latin American oil industry between the claims of 
international capitalism—in the shape of semi-oligopolistic tran.snational companies 
with variable support from their parent governments—and the at once older and more 
recent claims of national sovereignty and state control’. 

In fact, this book will please neither those who malign oil companies as agents of 
imperialism nor those who disclaim the contributions of these firms in promoting 
economic development within the hemisphere. 

Philip shows balance and dispassion in pointing out that ‘before 1928 the oil 
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companies were clearly engines of growth ,.. despite their occasional barbarities and 
general lack of sympathy for the aspirations of poor countries'; however, under the 
impact of the depression, the largest companies lost much of their ‘buccaneering 
character' as they collaborated to restrain and slow down growth—an action that led 
host governments increasingly to restrict the corporations' freedom of action. Only with 
the vertiginous rise in energy prices after 1973 did many Latin American oil importing 
states again put out the welcome mat for the multinational petroleum firms. 

The author emphasises that Latin American nations have been, with few exceptions, 

! only spectators to, or minor actors in, the international petroleum drama. A confluence 
of factors—the birth of the industry in the United States, the huge amounts of capital 
required to find and exploit reserves, the dearth of entrepreneurial elan in a region 
where most national markets are small, the dominance of OPEC by Mideast countries, 
etc.—help to explain Latin America's secondary role. 

Eight of the book's twenty-four chapters focus on the most notable nationalisations. 
While this section contains little new information, it is valuable for teaching and 
research purposes to have these succinct, clearly written case studies included in a single 
volume. Perhaps, in a future book, Philip might draw upon this material to fashion a 
theory of comparative nationalisations. 

Also useful to both students of Latin America and energy politics are the half-dozen 
chapters devoted to state oil companies. The weakest of these deals with Pemex, 
Mexico's monopoly, for the author (1) ignores the peculation that suffuses the industry 
(especially the Oil Workers Union), (2) praises Jorge Dfaz Serrano, Pemex's head 
between 1976 and 1981 who has been imprisoned, as possessed of 'charismatic' 
leadership, and, (3) downplays the possibility of Mexico's economy suffering 'pctrolisa- 
lion,' as indeed it did, with a bromide. ‘Some of these fears about [pctrolisationj were 
probably justified, others perhaps exaggerated, but there can be no doubt that Mexico is 
in the pniccss of bcatming a major oil-exporting country'. 

Despite the author's occasional readiness to substitute rhetoric for analysis, this book 
merits inclusion in the libraries of serious scholars because of its broad scope, 
■ seventy-five generally helpful tables, and a fine bibliography. 

riKORGF. W GRAYSON 

College of William and Mary, Virginia 
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RASHID I KHALIDI 


Lebanon in the context of 
regional politics: Palestinian 
and Syrian involvement in the 
Lebanese crisis 


Of the many instances of external intervention during the Lebanese war 
of the past decade, two stand out. These are the interventions of the 
PLO and Syria. This is because, unlike virtually every other external 
actor which intervened in this conflict, both are still deeply involved 
after ten years near the centre of the Lebanese stage. To this must be 
added the fact that their interventions were the lengthiest, and probably 
on balance the most extensive, of all those which took place during the 
1970s and 1980s. 

A rapid comparison with the experience of the other powers which 
intervened in Lebanon during these years will confirm the validity of 
these observations. Of the two strongest, the United States and Israel, 
the former has completely withdrawn. It has, moreover, shown a 
marked disinclination since then to undertake even diplomatic 
initiatives regarding Lebanon. This is one indication of how reluctant 
American foreign-policymakers are to have anything to do with 
Lebanese affairs after their traumatic experiences of 1982-4. Rarely has 
such a major power gone from having such a high profile in a country to 
having such a low one in such a short time. 

As for Israel, Lebanon was a source of trauma for it as well. This 
trauma has been a major factor in bringing about the first unilateral, 
unmediated Israeli evacuation of occupied Arab territory without any 
quid pro quo in the history of the Arab-Isracii conflict. In addition, it 
has had other far-reaching effects on Israel, both domestically and in 
terms of foreign policy, many of which arc still unfolding. What is 
beyond question, however, is that Israel’s intervention in Lebanon has 
been a disaster for it, and it is rapidly winding down its involvement. 


This paper forms part of a study the author is engaged in at the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars on external intervention in Lebanon over the past 
decade. 
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What happened to these two major jwwers has happened on a smaller 
scale to other less imposing ones. Saudi Arabia, once a potent 
behind-the-scenes actor in Lebanon, a major financial supporter of that 
country, and a contributor of troop.s to the Arab Deterrent Forces 
(ADF) when they were established in Lebanon in 1976, has seen its 
position sadly reduced. Its Embassy in Beirut has been ransacked, its 
personnel there arc not secure (a kidnapped Saudi diplomat has been 
missing for many months), and formerly submissive Lebanese 
politicians complain bitterly if financial subsidies are delayed, while 
showing no particular gratitude when and if they arc received.' 

Similarly, Iraq, once a major supplier of arms and money to 
numerous Lebanese factions, and represented on the battlefield in 1976 
by both Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) units of the Oadisiya forces 
raised in Iraq, and secretly infiltrated units of the Iraqi People’s Army, 
saw its massive Embassy building completely levelled and dozens of 
personnel killed by a truck bomb in 1981. Since then, not only have both 
its direct and indirect rolc.s in Lebanon been much reduced, but it ha.s 
almost disappeared from the Lebanese scene as an actor. 

The same can be said for other regional states once active in 
intervening in Lebanese affairs, which have also seen their influence 
severely curtailed. This has been the case with Jordan, Egypt and Libya, 
all powers heavily involved in Lebanon at different stages of the crisis. It 
is currently happening even to Iran, whose Revolutionary Guards have 
become unpopular in Ba'albek in the Beqa’ Valley. Although Iran 
retains some influence, a senior Amal leader recently stated that ‘Iran is 
not an c.xample to be followed’, adding that his movement ‘categorically 
rejects the establishment of an Islamic Republic in Lebanon’.^ 

I'his .shrinkage of influence and decrease in involvement has also 
afflicted European states, including those which contributed to the 
MNF such as France, Italy and Great Britain, as well as the Vatican and 
other actors which once had inllucnce in Lebanon. The countries 
involved in the MNF all suffered from their association with the United 
States in this failed venture, although France has doggedly attempted to 
maintain a presence in Lebanon in the form of truce observers in Beirut 
and participation in the UNIFIL in the south. 

' (.’riticisms of Saudi Aral>ia by LcbancM; (Kiliticians, formerly unheard of, arc now common. See 
FUIS-MEA-S5-ll.t4 p Cil, for a slatcmcnt by President (lemaycl thanking Saudi Arabia for its 
support, an apparent attempt to placate the Saudis after a series of critical remarks by Lebanese 
offinals. 

- The leader was 'Aktf Haydar, head of the movement's Political Bureau; rBI.S-MEA-S.S-IMII, 

pp 
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To some extent, the United Nations has stepped in to fill part of the 
resulting void, particularly diplomatically. UN mediation played a role 
at some stages of the withdrawal negotiations between Lebanon, Israel 
and Syria in 1984-5. However, the UN has been prevented from acting 
on the ground in many cases; for example, after the Israeli withdrawal 
from the Sidon region in February 1985, when Syrian and Lebanese 
government objections prevented the deployment of UNIFIL in that 
area. 

In sum, therefore, apart from Syria and the PLO, virtually every actor 
which intervened in the Lebanese crisis has seen its role in Lebanon 
diminished. Although Syria and the PLO have suffered ups and downs 
throughout the past decade, and although Syria is currently in a much 
more powerful position than the Palestinians, both retain important 
assets which enable them to exert influence and act on the Lebanese 
scene in a way impossible for their rivals and opponents. However, they 
do differ in a number of important respects. Syria suffered a serious 
decline in its influence in Lebanon during the period 1977-82, and was 
decisively defeated by Israel during the first week of the 1982 war. 
Nevertheless, Syria today retains a multi-divisional force in the Beqa’ 
Valley and north Lebanon which it is under little pressure to withdraw,^ 
enjoys paramount influence with the weak central government, and 
entertains privileged relations with most important Lebanese political 
factions. As a result, Syria is now universally perceived as the dominant 
power in Lebanon. 

The situation of the PLO is much more precarious. It was driven out 
of south Lebanon and Beirut by Israel in 1982, shaken by a 
Syrian-backed revolt in 1983, and then forced from the Beqa' Valley 
and Tripoli by Syria in 1983-4. In spite of this, it seems to have 
rc-cstablished its dominant position in the Palestinian refugee camps in 
the Beirut and Sidon areas, has an underground force of unknown size 
in action in south Lebanon against the Israelis, and maintains close and 
friendly relations with a number of Lebanese factions, in some cases 
covertly, but in many overtly.The PLO will never be the power it once 
was in Lebanon, but it is again a factor in that country. 

' Following the Israeli withdrawal from Sidon. however, the Syrian Information Minister 
announced that Syria would soon withdraw 12,000 of its troops from Lebanon, a move promptly 
linked by PLO radio to a secret deal with the Israelis: FBIS-MEA-8.S-033, p 112 for the 
statement; FBIS-MEA-8.S-()34, pp A.3-A4 for the PLO commentary. 

’ In an interview in Ma'ariv on 8 February 1985 (FBIS-MEA-8,54)28, pp 11-14), the Israeli 
Defence Minister, Yityhaq Rabin, Mated that in attack.s on Israeli troops in south Lebanon, 
‘generally, most of (the] arms come from Beirut'. Mo.st major PLO weapons caches in Beirut 
were undiscovered by the IDF while it controlled the city, or by the Lebanese Army, and remain 
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Whal is the explanation for the relative immunity of Syria and the 
PLO to the debilitating effect of the Lebanese quagmire on other actors' 
capacity to act effectively? Furthermore, what explains the longevity 
and persistence of their interventions over the past ten years? Do they 
fall into a different category from the other powers which have gone into 
l.ebanon, and if so what distinguishes them from these powers? 

This paper will contrast PLO and Syrian involvement in Lebanon 
with that of other powers, at the same time comparing them with one 
another. The answers to the questions just posed should be revealing 
beyond the context of Lebanon, shedding light on why external 
interventions succeed in some cases and fail in others, as well as how 
domestic crises and external intervention by regional powers intersect. 

A certain amount of confusion occurs when the subject of Palestinian 
involvement in Lebanon arises. Some of it results from the fact that in 
addition to the PLO presence in Lebanon, about 400,000 Palestinian 
refugees live in nine refugee camps or scattered among the Lebanese 
population in cities or countryside.They arrived in Lebanon after 
being driven from their home villages in Galilee or the coastal cities of 
Palestine, cither as part of the April 1948 Haganah offensive 
code-named 'Plan Dalct’ which preceded the founding of Israel, or in 
later operations by forces led by Yigal Allon.'* 

I hese people lived relatively quietly in Lebanon for most of the 
succeeding two decades, although the fact that they were predominantly 
Muslim, and tended to sympathise with Arab nationalism, made them 
objects of suspicion for many Maronite leaders. These generalised 
fears, reinforced by more specific concerns about the possibility that 
some Palestinians in Lebanon had taken part in the 1958 civil war on the 
anti-Chamoun side,’ were the basis for the rigorous police controls 
which the Lebanese state maintained on the refugee camps for nearly 
two decades. 


iindiT thi: conlrdl of the PLO and its Lebanese allies, which arc smuggling these weapons mtu 
the south Sec also the statement to Yeiliol Aharwiot on 15 February IVS.S by General Ori Or, 
('onimander of the Northern Command, confirming most of these points and noting that 'the 
I’alestiniuns arc lietter fighters than the Shi'itcs’: FBIS-MOA-K5-()34. pp 15-16. 

' I'herc are no reliable figures on Palestinian population in Lebanon. For a discussion of (hi> 
mutter see R Khalidi, ' Itic Palestinians in Lebanon: the social repereus-sions of [sracl's 
invasion', Middle EaM Journal, .5H(2). Spring I9h4. p 255, 

'■ See W Khalidi. 'Plan Dalet', in From Haven lo Conquest, Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, 
1971, pp 39- 46, Nafez Nazral, The Palestinian Exodus from (lalilee, I94h, Beirut: Institute for 
Piilcstine Studies, 1978; and David Hirst, The Cjun and the Olive liranch, London; Faber, PWl 
(2nd edn), pp 1.36-42. 

’ See Kamal Salibi, Crossroads to Civil War, Dclmar, NY: Caravan Books, 19'77, pp 9-11; and 
Robert Murphy, Diplomat amotif; Warriors, Garden City, NY: Douhicday, 1964, p .396. 
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In point of fact, until the late 1960s there was very little significant 
Palestinian involvement in Lebanese politics. The Palestinians were not 
yet organised or mobilised, and the controls on them were highly 
effective (and deeply resented by the camp population). Nevertheless, 
their very presence was seen by some Lebanese as posing a potential 
threat to the precarious sectarian and political balance of the country. 

These fears were realised in the most vivid way in the mid-1960s when 
the rise of the Palestinian commandos, eventually grouped under the 
umbrella of the PLO, made the Palestinians an important regional actor 
for the first time. By the early 1970s, PLO attacks from Lebanese bases 
were drawing intense Israeli retaliation, which had a destabilising effect 
on the entire country. The worst result of this situation was the intense 
polarisation of Lebanese opinion. Some, mainly Muslims and leftists, 
supported Palestinian commando action irrespective of the costs to 
Lebanon, while others, primarily Christians and conservatives, 
violently opposed it, in spite of their support in principle for its 
objectives, which included the departure of the Palestinians from 
Lebanon for their own homeland. 

The arrival of the bulk of the combatants and political cadres of the 
PLO in Lebanon after their expulsion from Jordan in 1970-71 increased 
the pressure on the fragile Lebanese political system. It also further 
confused perceptions regarding the Palestinian role in Lebanese 
politics. This process reached its height with the outbreak of the 1975-6 
war, which was largely directed against the PLO. As the Lebanese 
conflict escalated, it became increasingly difficult to determine whether 
the PLO was taking a given action as a regional power protecting its 
interests via moves on the Lebanese scene, or whether it was simply 
defending the Palestinian refugee camps and their civilian population— 
which formed its mass base in Lebanon—from external threats. 

The fact that the PLO had an important political base in the refugee 
camps of Lebanon, which were located on the outskirts of virtually 
every major Lebanese city and town, was one of the main reasons why a 
certain measure of Palestinian involvement in Lebanon was almost 
unavoidable. Of course, this was just what the conservative Maronite 
leadership had been worried about since the 1950s. It also meant that 
the PLO was uniquely vulnerable to events in Lebanon which other 
regional actors could afford to ignore. And when the Lebane.se system 
broke down and political discourse was replaced by violence, it meant 
that Palestinian involvement necessarily turned into military 
intervention. 
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These factors combined to make Palestinian intervention in Lebanon 
unique, and make it difficult to compare to the actions of other 
intervening powers. However directly events in Lebanon might affect 
them, none of them could claim that a major part of their core 
constituency was actually living inside the country. It can certainly be 
argued that among the key factors enabling the PLO to intervene 
effectively throughout the Lebanese crisis, and to this day, has been the 
fact that to do so it did not have to enter the country from without, as did 
other actors. 

Moreover, because of the presence of so many Palestinians in 
Lebanon, the PLO had connections with important sectors of the 
Ivcbancse population which no other intervening power could 
duplicate. This was due to a number of factors including con.siderable 
intermarriage between Palestinians and Lebane.se, the residence of the 
majority of the 400,0(K) or so Palc.siinians in Lebanon in mixed 
Lchancsc-Palcstinian districts, and the fact that important elements of 
the PLO's infrastructure in Lebanon, such as the Red Crescent 
hospitals and clinics, served the Lebanese also. 

'I hese advantages explain in part the persistence and resilience of the 
PLO in Lebanon, and its ability to hold out against so many enemies for 
so long. Under intense and growing pressure from the Maronite militias 
and Israel from the late l%0s, in intermittent but sometimes bloody 
conflict with Syria starting in 1976, it was not until 1982 that the PLO 
was finally defeated decisively, and even then it managed to retain a 
foothold in the country. 

Nevertheless, there were grave problems for the PLO from a 
relatively early stage of its Lebanese experience. Some of these 
involved friction between the Palestinian civilian population and its 
Lebanese neighbours. However, the most serious had to do with 
negative I.ebanesc perceptions of the PLO and its activities in Lebanon. 
As time went on, the harsh view of the PLO held by its Lebanese critics 
(most of whom had initially been on the right of the political spectrum) 
came to be shared by a broader cross-section of the population. 

Hvcntually, a clear majority of Lebanese came to feel that the PLO 
was using Lebanon for its own ends, without concern for the harm 
visited on the country in the process. Palestinian attacks on Israel from 
Lebanese bases fell into this category, as did the publication in Beirut of 
claims for attacks on targets inside Israel and the occupied territories. 
Kven when such attacks were halted, and PLO communiques began to 
be issued from Damascus in an attempt to remove the pretext for Israeli 
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ictions, there was still resentment that the PLO presence in Lebanon 
ixposed the county to massive Israeli military pressure. Aggravating the 
ituation was the lack of discipline in PLO ranks, leading to repeated 
violations’, and the state of insecurity which prevailed in those areas of 
^ebanon under de facto PLO control. 

The fact that by the early 1980s criticism of the PLO was freely 
;xpressed by Muslim and leftist leaders normally considered friendly to 
he Palestinians led to a misperception on the part of the PLO’s 
opponents. This in turn was a factor in a major miscalculation in 1982 by 
Israel, the United States and the leadership of the Phalangist- 
dominated Lebanese Forces. At that time, all of them seem to have 
assumed that the expression of such sentiments by Muslims implied 
unconditional opposition to the PLO, a willingness to embrace its 
enemies, and acceptance of a new order in Lebanon. 

The events of the 1982 war and of the months which followed proved 
that this was not the case. During the war, the traditional Sunni Muslim 
leadership, as well as Druze leader Walid Junblatt, supported the 
PLO’s negotiating position of holding out for iron-clad US guarantees 
Iwfore leaving Beirut. Even more significant, the Amal militia, which 
had earlier clashed repeatedly with the Palestinians in south Lebanon, 
fought alongside the PLO in key battles, as did large numbers of other 
Lebanese. Following the war, it soon became clear that their grievances 
against the PLO had not blinded most Muslims to their even graver 
differences with the PLO’s opponents. 

In spite of their complaints against the Palestinians, their former 
allies among Lebanese Muslims and leftists did not lose sight of the fact 
that they remained locked in their own internal conflicts with other 
Lebanese factions. Nor did they forget that for all the factors which 
enabled the PLO to sustain its presence in Lebanon with dogged 
persistence against powerful opptjsition, it was considerably less 
powerful than the external actors which stepped on to the scene in 
1982. Their attitude towards the PLO was thus far more nuanced than 
might have been expected. 

This careful calculation of the way in which potential hostile and 
friendly combinations might develop, together with an unwillingness to 
alienate any potential ally, had become second nature to Lebanese 
leaders after a decade of war. Having witnessed myriad foreign powers 
intervening in the course of the crisis, and having seen almost every 
possible permutation of alignments, Lebanese politicians had to be 
ready for sudden betrayal and rapidly shifting alliances. While such a 
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pattern was virtually incomprehensible to many external actors, it was 
easily understood by the PLO and the Syrians, who had been deeply 
involved in the Lebanese crisis from the outset, who were part of a 
similar political culture, and who were thus not surprised at the vagaries 
of Lebanese politics. 

This situation has continued to benefit the PLO in Lebanon even after 
its post-1982 eclipse following defeats at the hands of Israel and Syria. 
Its remaining assets in Lebanon included the large, loyal and fairly 
well-organised refugee camp population; considerable financial 
resources; caches of weaponry and equipment throughout the country; 
and some underground military forces.** Even if Lebanese popular 
sentiment was no longer particularly sympathetic to the Palestinians, 
the hard calculations of realpolitik imposed themselves. 

Thus, no Sunni or Druzc leader contemplating the prospect of 
Maronitc hegemony in the wake of an Israeli victory could afford to 
ignore the PLO as an asset. In the fight against the Israeli occupier, the 
.same con.siderations operated for the largely Shi'ite resistance groups, 
which were otherwise wary of the Palestinians. And in the wake of the 
first stage of Israel's withdrawal from the south, many Lebanese 
factions previously shielded from the overwhelming power of Syria by 
the presence of Israel now had to cast about for alternative 
arrangements. For some of them, a PLO presence was not entirely 
unwelcome. In summary, however, like other actors which became 
militarily involved in Lebanon, the PLO has suffered as a result. Indeed 
it has suffered more grievously than any party except the Lebanese 
themselves. The Palestinian civilian population in particular has paid 
heavily for the actions of the PLO over the more than fifteen years since 
it first established a presence in Lebanon. This has involved the tota 
destruction of four refugee camps (Nabatiya, Dbaye, Tal al-Za’tar, Jisi 
al-Basha), untold damage to the rest, and over 20,1X30 killed and mam 
lens of thousands wounded.'* 

Of all the parlies involved in the 1982 war, virtually every one o 
which (with the exception of Syria) can be said to have lost, the PLO wa 
probably the biggest loser. Since its main base was in Lebanon, it stooi 
to lose the most, and this it did. To what extent the Palestinians coul 
have avoided this outcome will be a subject of dispute for many ycai 

" 'Iticsc fads have most recently been confirmed in an interview by General Or. cited in n 3. 

'* Palestinian civilian casualties in Lebanon since 1975 are difficult to establish. PLO figure 

compiled by the Department of Social Affairs, on the basis of payments to families of victim 

indicate over 20,000. and ptissihly as many as 30,IXX), killed: see Khalidi, 'Palestinians 

t,ebanon’. op cil p 257. 
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io come. In retrospect, it now appears to have been largely 
unavoidable, given both the PLO’s shortcomings and the implacable 
determination of its many powerful enemies to eliminate it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the defeats it has suffered, the PLO is still an 
actor on the Lebanese scene, albeit one with a low profile, forced to 
operate covertly there after years of high visibility and extensive 
publicity. Notwithstanding the current Lebanese distaste for all the 
external actors involved in the crisis, the continued fragmentation of the 
Lebanese polity and the piersistence of foreign intervention have 
combined to create conditions in which some measure of Palestinian 
involvement is still solicited by many Lebanese. Peculiar though such a 
situation may seem after all the suffering visited on Lebanon as a result 
of foreign intervention, it is not unique, as we shall see when we 
examine the continuing role of Syria in Lebanon. Tbe ambiguous nature 
of Syrian intervention in Lebanon is illustrated by the fact that, while 
after less than three years most Lebanese call Israeli troops in Lebanon 
an army of occupation, there is a reluctance among wide sectors of the 
population to say the same thing about Syrian forces, which have been 
in Lebanon more than three times as long. 

This is not to say that Syrian intervention in Lebanon is or has been 
regarded benignly by most Lebanese. Quite the contrary, at different 
Stages it has been violently opposed by different Lebanese factions. 
Thus, the Lebanese left and many Muslims resisted the initial Syrian 
incursion alongside the PLO in the summer of 1976; the Maronite 
militias took up arms against the Syrian army two years later; and 
continuous clashes have taken place over the past five years between 
Syrian forces in north Lebanon and the Sunni militias of Tripoli.'" 

Nevertheless, the terminology employed to describe the Syrians is 
indicative of the fact that, like the Palestinians, they are regarded by 
most Lebanese in a different light from other intervening powers. It is 
true that some Lebanese, particularly Maronites influenced by the 
ideology of right-wing nationalist parties, regard the Syrians and the 
Palestinians as foreigners or aliens {ghuraba is the term commonly used 
hy them to describe both). However, the great majority of Lebanese, 
including many Christians, do not see them this way. 

The reasons are numerous and complex. Historical links, family lies, 
common religious bonds, ideology—whether Arab nationalist, Syrian 

After a recent reconciliation with Syria, the leader of the Tripoli militias, Shaykh Sa'id Sha'han, 
was in Iran for three weeks in February 19S3, following a trip to Damascus during which he was 
received by President Asad; FBIS-South Asia-85-f)36. p 11. 
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nationalist or Islamic—important economic relations, and other factors 
help to explain why neither Syrians nor Palestinians arc really perceived 
as foreigners, although they are seen as outsiders. This eloseness 
between Lebanon and Syria is symbolised by the fact that the two 
countries do not have diplomatic representation in each other’s capitals. 

Other factors have contributed to the relationship between them. 
'I’housands of Syrian workers were employed in Lebanon before the 
1^75 fighting, and in the 1950s and 1960s Lebanon was a traditional 
place of refuge for Syrian politicians and members of the old ruling class 
fleeing changes of regime or shifts in economic policy in Damascus. 
Since then, most Syrian workers have returned home, the Syrian 
domestic .situation has stabilised, and, after 1975, Damascus became a 
place of refuge for L.ebanese escaping their country’s civil war. 

None of this has led to any great admiration in Lebanon for Syria’s 
political or economic system. Syria is regarded by most Lebanese as 
somewhat backward, and as ruled by an unappealing ‘Alawite- 
dominated one-party dictatorship. Syrian ‘socialism’, although a pale 
reflection of what it once was, fails to excite the enthusiasm of the 
Lebanese, who generally remain committed to some form of frec- 
cnlerprisc system. Even the potent demands in Lebanon for political 
and social reforms, including more extensive social programmes, have 
not led to calls for following the Syrian 'model’. 

Against this background, it can be understorxl why the attitude 
towards Syrian intervention in Lebanon has always been nuanced. To 
this must he added the reasonable reluctance of many Lebanese to 
ob.struct the inevitable. This explains the apparent passivity of much of 
the population, not only when first faced with PLO and Syrian 
involvement in the l^banesc crisis, but also at the outset of Israeli and 
American intervention. The proverb ma’ ul-ha’it al-waqif (‘with the 
standing wall’) aptly sums up this attitude. The PLO initially seemed to 
many Lebanese to be too strong to oppose successfully, as did the 
Syrians, and after them the Israelis and Americans. It was only after 
the effect of these intervening powers got down to the level of 
local Ixbaiiesc parties and factions, and were perceived as taking sides 
in Lebanese quarrels, that they aroused the implacable enmity of many 
Lebanese. 

This brings us to some of the key factors which help to explain the 
persistence and success over time of Syrian intervention in Lebanon. 
Some explanation is required. It is often forgotten that the original 1976 
move by Syria against the Lebanese left and the PLO was popular 
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neither in Syria nor in Lebanon. The years that followed were 
humiliating ones for Damascus, as a shift of alliances took place 
following the failure of the Syrian gamble on the Maronitc militias, 
which moved entirely into Israel’s orbit. 

In 1976-7, Israeli surrogate forces in south Lebanon grew bolder, 
necessitating Syrian support for their former opponents in the PLO and 
the Lebanese leftist forces; in the central part of the country the 
right-wing militias drove the mainly Syrian ADF from Beirut and the 
* Maronite heartland; and even in the coastal cities of Beirut, Tripoli and 
Sidon, Syrian forces failed to maintain order, met increasing 
opposition, and ultimately had to be redeployed or withdrawn. The 
final indignity before the 1982 war was a direct challenge to Syria by the 
Maronite militias in Zahleh, directly athwart the ADF lines of 
communications with Damascus. One year later came the resounding 
defeat by Israel in the skies over Lebanon, and the resulting setback for 
Syrian ground forces. 

In spite of these reverses, Syria retained a major foothold in 
Lebanon, successfully exploited its opponents' mistakes, and is now in a 
stronger position there than ever before, while its enemies are in retreat 
or disarray. Among the main factors which made this possible was the 
ability in practice to ignore ideological imperatives, even while 
justifying Syrian intervention in terms of such concepts as, for example, 
‘the Arabism of Lebanon’ and ‘protection of the Palestinian revolution’. 
I’hus, the former did not preclude alliances with Lebanese factions 
opposed to the idea of Lebanon’s Arabism, nor the latter open conflict 
with the PLO. 

The Syrians showed a willingness at different times over the past 
decade to contemplate standing with or against virtually any faction in 
f Lebanon, depending solely on whether doing so would serve their 
interests. This explains the shifting alliances Syria has been involved in. 
It is also markedly similar to the behaviour of most Lebanese parties, 
groups and factions, and re.semblcs somewhat the actions of the PLO. 
Such an approach is in striking contrast to the behaviour of both Israel 
and the United States, which in effect became the prisoners of their own 
biases and predispositions, and the alignments with Lebanese factions 
which these engendered. 

It can be argued that Syria has been able to carry out such shifts with 
such success largely because the Syrian regime is less hindered by the 
pressure of domestic public opinion than were any of the other 
intervening powers. ITiis is certainly true in comparison with Israel and 
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the United States, whose interventions were ended as a result of the 
devastating domestic impact of perceived failure on the ground in 
Lebanon, marked by heavy casualties. It even applies to the PLO, 
which on several occasions was forced to take uncompromising stands 
as a result of the inflexibility of Palestinian public opinion, particularly 
opinion in the camps in Lebanon and Syria, and among cadres within 
the movement itself. 

Among examples of public opinion constraints on PLO action was the 
disastrous ‘mountain offensive’ of the spring of 1976. At this stage of the 
war, the PLO could not appear before cither its Palestinian domestic 
constituency or its Lebanese supporters to have abandoned its leftist 
allies. Its leaders thus followed Kamal Junblatt into the Metn in spite of 
grave misgivings. Another case was the 1981-2 Philip Habib proposal 
for a PLO-Israeli disengagement of forces along the l^banese border. 
I’his would have removed the pretext for an Israeli invasion, but came 
to nothing partly because of the difficulty of justifying withdrawals in 
south Lebanon before Palestinian public opinion. 

By way of contrast, the Asad regime has repeatedly shown itself 
capable of sustaining a very high level of Syrian public disapproval of its 
policy in Lebanon, without apparently being affected by it. The best 
example of this is the original Syrian military intervention of the 
summer of 1976, which was massively unpopular with large sectors of 
Syrian public opinion, but which seems to have proceeded with little 
hindrance in spite of this fact. The policy being followed—of opposing 
Syria's traditional allies in Lebanon and the Pl.O—was so much at 
variance with the traditional Syrian approach that Asad was obliged to 
make an unaccustomed defence of his actions, which he did in a spirited 
fashion in his extraordinary speech of 23 July 1976.“ 

Neither the muffled dissent which this speech betokened, nor the 
distress which must have been occasioned by the heavy Syrian casualties 
of the next phase of intervention (the fighting with the Maronite militias 
from 1978 onwards) seems to have had much impact on the ability of 
Syria to operate freely in Lebanon. Even the much more serious losses 
of the 1982 war, which were several times those of Israel, failed to have 
any such effect. 

Paradoxically, the fact that Syria was engaged with Israel indirectly or 


" 'Itic speech IS cited extensively in Adeed Dawisha, Syria and the Lebanese Crisis, London: 
Macmillan. IdSO, pp 104 ft. Sec also Itamar Rahinovitch, ‘The limits of military power: Syria's 
role', in P Edward Haley and Lewis .Snider (ed.s). Lebanon in Crisis, .Syraeu.se: Syracu.se 
University Press. 1979, pp (i4-9. 
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by proxy in Lebanon from 1976-7 onwards, and directly from 1982 on, 
has served in some measure to legitimise its military intervention there 
in the eyes of Syrian, and indeed Arab, public opinion. Although the 
results of the low-grade conflict pitting Syria’s prot^g^s against those of 
Israel from 1976 until 1982 were not particularly positive from a Syrian 
perspective, and although the brief and limited forays into 
confrontation with Israel by the Syrian air force during the same period 
were embarrassingly unsuccessful, Damascus got some satisfaction out 
* of this affair. 

At limited cost to itself, and at negligible risk, Syria could claim to 
uphold its status as a confrontation state with Israel, thereby reaping the 
great propaganda advantages as well as the rich financial rewards of 
such a status from the Arab League. Although the unflattering 
perception persisted that the PLO was bearing an unequal share of the 
burden of facing Israel, and that the Lebanese were suffering greatly in 
the process, the presence of Syrian troops in Lebanon gave Damascus a 
credible claim to be playing a major role in this conflict. All this took 
place, moreover, without Syria having to violate its 1974 Golan 
disengagement accords with Israel, and indeed without having to 
engage in any serious confrontation at all. 

In 1982 Israel suddenly and unexpectedly raised the ante, attacking 
Syrian forces in Lebanon after the Syrian leadership had been lulled 
into complacency by repeated assurances that only the PLO would be 
targeted by the Israelis. Even then, it was possible for Syria to turn the 
situation back in its favour in the post-war period. This was done not by 
what would have been a foolhardy attempt to challenge the Israelis in 
Lebanon head-on, but rather by supporting a guerrilla campaign of 
attrition again.st Israel in south Lebanon, while strongly reinforcing 
♦’Syria’s military posture with the aid of the Soviet Union. A similar 
approach of backing highly motivated Lebanese intermediaries while 
being strong enough to deter direct retaliation served Syria equally well 
in confronting the even greater power of the United States. 

All of this has had the effect of triumphantly vindicating the policy of 
the Asad regime in Lebanon, not only before the Syrian domestic 
audience, but also on the larger stage of Arab opinion. After suffering a 
crushing defeat during the 1982 war, and following what seemed to be a 
complete Israeli triumph and the securing of US hegemony in l^banon, 
Syria is now universally perceived as dominant there. In contrast, both 
of its much more powerful erstwhile foes have faded from the scene. It is 
significant that to the extent that Syria was responsible for the defeat of 
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Israel and the US in Lebanon (and other actors, primarily Lebanese 
ones, played the major role while receiving insufficient credit), it was 
not achieved by direct means. 

Syrian military power in Lebanon was never u.sed offensively against 
Israel or the United States. When force was used overtly against them, it 
was employed defensively, sparingly, and frequently as a deterrent. 
Instead of the direct use of force, the prime tools of Syrian policy were 
indirect, both in dealing with Israel and the US, and in conflicts with the 
PLO or Lebanese factions. They included support for a variety of ' 
Lebanese or Palestinian proxies which could and did use all kinds of 
methods, alongside the more conventional propaganda, diplomatic, 
and economic means. 

Even when force was used against weaker enemies than the US and 
Israel, it was applied sparingly or within strictly defined parameters. 
This was the case during the 1976 fighting with the PLO, the very limited 
Syrian involvement in PLO-Israeli fighting in South Lebanon from 1976 
to I9K2, the Syrian-Phalangist cla.shes of 1978, the 1981 Zahle episode, 
and the 1983 battles with the PLO ending in the shelling of Triptoli. In all 
these cases, even this limited direct application of force was only 
employed in situations where the odds were overwhelmingly in Syria’s 
favour. 

To conclude a discussion of the factors which have made possible the 
relative success of the lengthy Syrian intervention in Lebanon, it is 
necessary to mention two more, indeed two of the most important. The 
first is geography, which dictates that most of Lebanon’s land frontiers 
are with Syria, and that much of Syria’s access to the sea, and to some 
extent its window on the world, is via Lebanon. This has meant that 
Lebanon is important to Syria, and also that it is uniquely vulnerable to 
Syrian influence. In a period of growing Syrian power and the t 
progressive disintegration of the Lebanese state, this has inevitably 
been translated into intervention. 

I'he second factor is careful decisionmaking based on good 
information and a shrewd assessment of the balance of forces and the 
odds for success of a given course of action. This has been the hallmark 
of the Asad regime, which since 197,'> has probably devoted more of its 
time, energy and attention to Lebanese affairs than any other foreign 
policy issue.It has thus avoided the pitfalls which have trapped other 
actors, and has survived as the major power in Lebanon despite the 

For evidence of the Asad regime's prciKCupalion with Lebanon, it is necessary only to perase 
A Dawisha, .S'vna and the Lebanese Crisis for the ItT-S-b period. 
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distate of the great majority of Lebanese for any form of external 
intervention in their country. It remains for us to examine the future of 
both Syrian and Palestinian intervention in Lebanon in the light of this 
distaste. 

What has been largely missing from this discussion of the involvement 
of the PLO and Syria in Lebanon is the Lebanese themselves. The key 
factor in the actions of all the powers which intervened in Lebanon has 
been the conflicts among Lebanese factions. As a result of these 
* conflicts, foreign actors are either invited to intervene by a Lebane.se 
party, or take advantage of the lack of consensus among Lebanese to 
establish their presence, or believe their interests to be so threatened by 
the instability of the situation and the intervention of others that they 
feel impelled to intervene. 

On 28 February 1985 occurred the tenth anniversary of the shotting 
of Ma’ruf Sa’ad in Sidon, the first spark of the war.’'^ At the current 
stage of the crisis, it does not seem likely that additional characters are 
likely to be added to the cast of intervening external powers. Moreover, 
many of the former players have dropped out completely, while others, 
such as the PLO, have a far lower profile than before. There remains 
Syria, whose forces control the northern and eastern third of the 
country, and which dominates the Lebanese regime and exerts a 
measure of control on most of the Lebanese factions. What arc the 
prospects for the continuation of its influence in I^ebanon, or for a 
resurgence of that of the PLO? Is the absence of intervention by other 
powers likely to continue? And what will be the role of the Lebanese in 
all this? 'Hiis concluding section will address these questions. 

Syria faces an exceedingly difficult situation in Lebanon in spite, and 
to some extent because of, its paramount influence there. It is now 
f perceived as the external power responsible for what happens, and will 
thus be blamed for any major problems which arise, as it was in the past, 
and as were the PLO, Israel and the United States at different times. 
This means that it is to a large extent the prisoner of its Lebanese clients, 
and their feuds and conflicts. The Syrians thus face the hideously 
difficult problem of getting the Lebanese to agree on important issues. 
It is in their favour that, as has rarely been the case in the past, they face 
little significant interference from other powers. On the other hand. 


'' Sa’ad died on 6 March 1Q75 of his wounds, an event iwhich caused further tension. The situation 
deteriorated until the 'Ain al-Rummaneh bus massacre of l.T April led to the outbreak of 
generalised hostilities. 
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they do not have these powers to blame if the problem proves 
intractable. 

Here the conflicts among the Lebanese themselves assume a prime 
importance. It seems that there is serious opposition to the Syrian- 
backed plan to shore up the Gemayel government on the part of many 
Lebanese, including an important segment of the Maronites, Walid 
Junblatt and the Druzc, as well as a section of the Sht'a community 
(represented by the Hizb Allah militants who demonstrated in Sidon 
the day after its liberation from Israeli occupation). If this is indeed the 
case, the Syrians face a dilemma resembling that of 1976-7. 

If they support strong measures against dissident factions of whatever 
stripe, they play into the hands of those who claim they are favouring 
one group at the expense of another. Action against the hard-line 
Maronites increases the risks of Israeli intervention, while softness 
towards them, or actions against Muslim factions, creates opportunities 
for Syria’s rivals, especially the PLO, to support the advocates of a hard 
line. On the other hand, any softness by the Syrians towards 
anti-government hard-line factions of either side risks alienating those 
sections of Lebanese public opinion which currently tolerate them for 
the sole reason that they claim to be working to restore stability and the 
authority of the state. 

Syria has certain advantages compared with 1976-7. One is that their 
forces arc not directly engaged in Beirut or some other areas (although a 
statement by the Syrian information minister seemed to imply that 
deployment in the capital was not out of the question''*). Instead, so far, 
Syria has generally operated indirectly, cither through persuasion in 
Damascus, which virtually every leading l.ebancse politician is obliged 
to visit for consultations sooner or later (some almost on a weekly 
basis), or by means of playing one faction off against another. 

If this does not work, and if the Lebanese internal crisis continues, 
Syria will be faced with two unpleasant options. The first is to intervene 
with its own forces, a difficult and dangerous proposition whose chances 
of success are probably not great. As Israeli forces withdraw from the 
south, much tif the country will be effectively beyond the reach of Syrian 
troops, for Israel is unlikely to allow them to enter regions the IDF has 
vacated. Even the cities of Beirut and Tripoli, which the Syrian army 

' ‘ (.'ited in fixjtnoie 3. After dcM.Tjbing Syrian plans to withdraw 12,000 men and stating that 'it is 
out of the question for us to ensure security in Beirut.' the Minister, Yassin Rajjuh, added: ‘it is 
not impossible for the Arab deterrent forces to return to Beirut to preserve security and help in 
deterring if the Lebanese fiovernment asks us to do so.’ 
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would have to enter if such an option were chosen, pose grave risks for 
them, as past experience has shown. The various Lebanese militias, 
which have not been afraid to fight each other, the Palestinians, the 
Israelis and the Syrians at different times in the past, would show little 
compunction about clashing with Syrian troops if they felt seriously 
threatened. 

The second option is to let things go on as they have, attempting to 
control the situation via indirect means, and doing as much as piossiblc 
to limit any damage to Syrian interests. The unfortunate likelihood, 
however, is that the resulting instability would ultimately pose a grave 
threat to Syria itself. Given the limited distances involved (it is only fifty 
miles from Tripoli to Homs, or from Beirut to Damascus), the openness 
of the borders, and the many tics between Lebanese and Syrians, 
Lebanese domestic problems sooner or later become problems of 
internal security for Syria. 

There is one even graver prospect for Syria which remains to be 
mentioned. This is the admittedly unlikely eventuality of the 
establishment of a real entente among Lebanese, and of a consensus on 
the exclusion of foreign intervention. In such a circumstance, the 
common Lebanese nationalism based on opposition to the foreigner 
which first coalesced against the Palestinians and Syrians before 1982. 
and since then has focused on the Israelis, could well prove to be the 
most dangerous problem facing the continuation of Syrian hegemony in 
Lebanon. 

The Syrians are far from powerless in the face of such a situation, of 
course. As other powers have done before when faced by a coalition of 
Lebanese opponents, they can attempt to sow division, or more 
realistically, exploit existing latent divisions, among them. They also 
have the advantage of not having their forces stationed in high- 
vulnerability, high-profile areas such as the coastal cities. This prevents 
any resentment which may build up from finding an easily accessible 
focus. Finally, the Syrian leadership has the experience to perceive such 
problems in advance; in the past has shown great skill at deflecting 
them; and should all else fail, has an impressive ability to tolerate this 
sort of pressure. The prospects for Syria in Lebanon therefore, while 
not exceedingly bright, are not necessarily grim, at least not in the short 
run. 

As for the PLO, its fortunes in Lebanon would seem to be in large 
measure dependent on some of the same factors which affect Syria. 
While not burdened by responsibility for events there, as it was before 
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1982 by virtue of its dominant position in Beirut and the south, and as 
Syria is today, it bears other burdens. The most important is that the 
Lebanese have neither forgotten nor forgiven the PLO’s past mistakes. 
While some l^bancsc recall favourably the period before the PLO’s 
withdrawal, especially those in Beirut and the south who suffered 
economically after 1982, and while others recognise that both the state 
of public insecurity and the level of sectarian animosity have increased 
since then, there isiittleenthusiasmfor a newPLOcra in Lebanon. This 
is the case even though some Lebanese are beginning to realise that they 
them.seivcs bear the main share of responsibility for the troubles of their 
country, rather than the PLO, as many once preferred to believe. 

While the PLO might benefit marginally from any embarrassment 
which afflicts Syria in Lebanon, and could exploit the Syrian dilemma as 
pari of the continuing conflict between the two parties, there are great 
risks to this. The first is that Syria is far more powerful in Lebanon than 
the PLO, and has the means to make the situation there exceedingly 
uncomfortable for it.'"’ A second is that Israel is unlikely to look kindly 
on a resumption of PLO activity in Lebanon, especially in the south, 
where many Israeli officials now predict .such a development. While 
Israel may be inhibited by its recent experiences from full-scale 
intervention in Lebanon in the near future, there is nothing to prevent 
use t)f its awesome air, naval and mobile strike forces to respond, and at 
the same time to punish Lebanon for allowing such PLO activity. 

The net effect of this would be a strong Lebanese backlash against the 
PLO, along the lines of what occurred before 1982. This coincides with 
the third major pitfall facing a resumption of significant PLO action in 
Lebanon, which is renewed Lebanese resentment of the Palestinians for 
using Lebanon as a base in disregard of l.cbancse interests. Such a 
prospect is as threatening for the PLO as is that of uniHed Lebanese i 
opposition for Syria. Indeed, it is potentially more dangerous because 
of the vulnerability of the Palestinian refugee communities in Lebanon 
to pre.ssure from their Lebanese environment. This is particularly the 
case because of the absence of strong PLO forces to protect them, such 
as existed until 1982. 

The PLO will have to tread a narrow line, discreetly building upon its 

'' I'ho PLQ mcdiii have highlighted Syrian-inspired actions against its supporters in camps in 
Beirut, and now in Sidoii as well. See, eg. the Voice of Palestine commentary of 21 February 
m5 (FBlS-MEA-K.S-(l.lh, pp A2 A.3). 

See. eg, the statements of Rabin .and General Or. cited in n 3, and that of Uri Lubrani, a senior 
Foreign Ministry official who was the last Israeli Ambassador to Inin and is now the coordinator 
of Israeli relations with Lebanon, to Hadashol. also cited in FBIS-MEA-85-034, pp 18-19. 
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mass support in the camps and lending assistance to those Lebanese 
factions searching for a counterweight to an overbearing Syrian 
presence, while avoiding too much intervention, which risks arousing 
the ire of the Lebanese, the anger of the Syrians and the wrath of Israel. 
It will be a dangerous balancing act, complicated by inter-Palestinian 
divisions, Syrian meddling in PLO affairs, and the distance of the 
leadership in Tunis and Amman from the scene of events. However, it 
is the sort of situation which Yasser ’Arafat and his colleagues have 
often shown themselves adept at handling in the past. 

Given these prospects for the PLO and Syria, what are those of other 
powers? Briefly, they would seem to range from limited to nil. Iran has a 
certain capacity to intervene and to act independently on the Lebanese 
scene, but it is far more dependent on Syria in this regard than is 
generally believed. Israel’s actions will be largely determined by what 
happens in the course of its withdrawal from the south, by the extent to 
which its fears of Shi’ite hostility following it across the international 
frontier are realised, and by the speed and scopic of the PLO’s 
rebuilding of its position in south Lebanon.'^ It will also depend on 
whether Israeli public opinion has yet recovered from the trauma of 
1982-5. 

Much is up to the Lebanese. By agreement among themselves, they 
have the capacity to deny all three regional actors a large measure of the 
freedom they have enjoyed in Lebanon in the past. By resolving their 
differences, they can prevent these and other pow'ers from continuing 
to play off one Lebanese faction against the other. And by doing so, 
they will put an end to the exploitation of the Lebanese crisis by external 
powers searching for pretexts for waging regional struggles for 
influence. Resolution of the differences which separate Lebanese will 
not be an easy matter, but there can be no question that it is the absolute 
precondition for even a limitation of external intervention in Lebanon. 

Lebanon has been described as a swamp and a morass by bitter 
Israelis after less than three years of occupation of the south. It has been 
that in one way or another for every actor which ever became deeply 
involved in it. But the cases of Syria and the PLO show that it is possible 
to sustain intervention in Lebanon over time, given the willingness to 

These arc all the subjects of intense debate in Israel. A conference under the title ‘Shi'isnt, 
Resistance and Revolution', focusing on Shi'itc political trends, was organised from 1^1-21 
December 1984 at Tel Aviv University. Afterwards, some of the academic participants met with 
Rabin, Uri Lubrani, Abba Eban and other Israeli leaders, who told them that this subject was 
I one of serious interest to the Israeli government. See the statements cited in footnote 14, among 
t many others. 
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a certain price. What is not possible is to do so in a situation where 
Lebanese have achieved entente, and no longer suffer from the 
ision that they are using external parties to help them in their 
crnecine quarrels, when in fact they arc being manipulated by these 
irtics. By giving these parties the opportunity to intervene, indeed 
)metimcs forcing them to do so, the Ixbancsc have played a major 
art in creating the hell which they, more than any others, have suffered 
or the past decade. Ultimately, only they have the capacity to begin to 
.cversc this pernicious process. 



FRANCES D’SOUZA AND JEREMY 
SHOHAM 


The spread of famine in Africa: 
avoiding the worst 


The spectre of spreading famine in Africa has forced world attention on 
how to save millions of potential victims now and in the future. This 
article has two related themes; first, a consideration of what kind of 
famine early warning systems can be set up in the immediate future and 
second, supposing this were achieved, how major food aid bodies could 
be persuaded to act on the basis of early information. Both issues 
embody technical research as well as political difficulties but are in 
urgent need of resolution. 

Now, more than at any point in the last decade, is the time to push 
forward those initiatives which have some chance of alerting the 
international community to the possibility of famine and what kind of 
early action would be effective. When the rains once again regenerate 
agriculture in many parts of Africa the impetus and funding for new 
mechanisms will have been lost. In other regions permanently damaged 
by repeated drought and crop failures there is now the force of 
international concern and, therefore, the re.sources to invest in food 
security systems. Sober schemes to prevent famine in Africa will not 
arise from high-level conferences which pledge money and issue noble 
rhetoric but from meticulously thought-out field recovery programmes 
based on an understanding of what makes communities vulnerable and 
rwhat precipitates starvation. 

The causes of famine 

Famine, by which is meant the widespread deaths of people, including 
adults, from starvation and associated diseases is, of course, due to a 
combination of events which include successive years of drought and 
crop failures. However, there is no inevitable relationship between even 
several crop failures and famine although communities suffering this 

The Authors wish to acknowledge a generous grant from the Ford Foundation to the 
International Disaster Institute for a Study on Disaster Preparedness in selected African 
countries. 
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kind of onslaught may become progressively vulnerable to famine. Nor 
is there even a necessary relationship between severe degrees of poverty 
and malnutrition and famine, though again famine when it does occur 
almost always affects the poor most savagely. Famine may not be due to 
absolute shortage of food in a given region but more because of its 
unequal distribution, which in turn can be caused by disruption of 
normal transport or trading networks. This is a very common outcome 
of war and civil disturbances.* Vulnerability to famine, therefore, is 
undoubtedly increased by poverty, drought and war but these factors do 
not always cause famine. 


Defining vulnerability 

Defining vulnerability is of crucial importance because it makes possible 
a more refined system of famine monitoring. Undcnstandably, the 
prospect of setting up surveillance systems for all those populations 
which arc poor and drought-stricken is daunting. But keeping track of 
relatively few societies, which arc immediately threatened by acute food 
shortages and for which there are no alternatives but external 
assistance, is more feasible. The first task, therefore, must be to agree 
internationally a set of criteria by which these latter societies can be 
defined. What might these criteria be? The problem can possibly be 
approached from another angle; what allows certain households or 
communities to withstand disasters better than others? Observations 
from widely separated parts of the world suggest that insurance is 
providcil by access to several resources in the society. This is achieved 
by having a closely, and usually large, cooperating family group which 
has diverse sources of income. For example, enough manpower to 
produce a surplus as well as cash income from some wage-earners in 
order to increase assets. In times of stress, though the household will 
ui>doubtedly suffer, it can usually avoid destitution.^ 

Impoverished households live on the edge of disaster because they 
rely on a single, and often in itself uncertain, source of income whether 

' J Si-am.in and J t tnll, 'Markets and famines in the Third World', InternalionalJournal of Disaster 
Siuilirs ami Practice (London) 4(.l). 1980; F D'.Siiuza. The Threat of Famine in Afghanistan. A 
Report on ( urrent F.conomic and Nutrittonul Conditions. London: Afghan Aid, 1984. 

’ A Mucfarlane, Rcsounei and I’opulation. A Study of the (Jurungs of Nepal, Cambridge: 
('ambridge LI niversity Press, 1976, F D’Sou/u, "'I'hu socio-economic c'ost of planning for hazards. 
An analysis ot (larkulti village, Vasin, Northern Pakistan', in International Karakoram Project. 
Vol 2, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984; F D'Sou/a, 'Information and 
professionalism in disaster relief programmes’, in Proceedings of a Disaster Institute, Harvard 
University UJS4. London: Inlernational Disaster Institute, 1984. 
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of food or cash. These people have few fallback resources and cannot 
withstand even small setbacks, such as flooding of their land or crop 
failure. The full range of situations from near-destitution to relative 
wealth is nearly always present in a given community. 

More broadly, vulnerable communities are those which live in 
disaster-prone areas of the world whether these arc coa.stal areas liable 
to cyclone or drought-affected areas of Africa. Adoption of certain 
kinds of economic systems can, depending on the circumstances, 
provide a better or worse insurance. For example, settled agriculture in 
a war-zone coupled with long-term drought and poor communications 
can be lethal, whereas a nomadic or semi-nomadic economy may work 
better. Access to wage labour is clearly a valuable resource, as is access 
to larger food markets and subsidised prices. For this reason, it is rarely 
the urban poor who suffer famine, which is usually confined to rural 
populations which in many underdeveloped countries have little direct 
relationship with centres of political power, and therefore little 
influence.'^ 

Famine is caused by an accumulation of events which essentially 
reduce people's options and mean that they are increasingly forced to 
move out of their communities in search of jobs or food or both. These 
events include gradual but significant loss of land through 
desertification, drought, warfare, pestilence and animal and crop 
diseases. Once serious food shortages arc threatened, communities 
re.spond in remarkably predictable ways. 

Since famine is not always due to a total shortage of food but rather 
occurs when food is scarce, prices in local markets rise rapidly and 
people cannot afford to buy what food is available. The response 
demonstrates traditional strategies to avoid starvation. Men move to 
urban areas or even across international borders in search of work and 
wages to buy food. Farmers initially sell off less valuable assets such as 
goats and .sheep to raise money. As markets become flooded with 
animals their prices drop, effectively reducing the farmers’ purchasing 
pt>wcr. Eventually, more valuable assets such as plough oxen arc sold 
off; and, finally, when all these strategies fail, whole households begin 
to move to towns or relief centres in search of food. This mass 
migration, usually taken as the first sign of a famine, is in fact a terminal 
sign of distress, and at this stage it is almost impossible to prevent mass 
deaths, however great the relief effort. Therefore the hypothesis that 

' FAO, National Food and Nutritional Programme: Xamhio, (ESN; DP/ZAM/W/.Sll) Technical 
Rcpnrt No 1, Rome; FAO, 1974. 
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famine can be predicted on the basis of these social and economic 
indicators, is a valuable one which is currently being tested in many 
African and South Asian countries.** 

Early warning systems 

The early warning systems currently used by donor governments and 
food aid organisations can be broadly divided into two categories: 
agricultural and meteorological information which allows crop yield ^ 
forecasting, and health and nutrition data on vulnerable groups. The 
first method is essentially a system of matching agricultural production 
with consumption figures and arriving at a shortfall figure which informs 
the international community of what it may be called upon to provide. 
Satellite imagery is used to refine observations on the spread of drought 
and the state of crops. The difficulties with this system are that 
predictions arc necessarily based on estimates both of produce and 
population and in many underdeveloped countries data collection 
methods do not always ensure accuracy. In addition, estimates arc 
usually only of staple crops, whereas subsidiary crops are often grown 
precisely to protect people from failure in staple crops and therefore as a 
famine food. Furthermore, some staple crops, notably root crops such 
as cassava, are impossible to monitor until harvested. The danger of an 
inaccurate warning of forthcoming famine, as happened, for example, 
in the Sahelian countries in 1978, is that credibility can be lost and 
donors who have the resources to prevent famine understandably 
become less motivated to act until they have visible evidence of famine, 
which usually means emaciated people. 

1 lealth and nutrition data as a basis for early warning suffer much the 
same difficulty in that it is rare to get reliable data from representative 
populations even in countries which have a well-developed health 
monitoring system. It is also worth pointing out that if nutritional status 
suddenly declines or infant mortality rates suddenly change and it can be 
demonstrated that these are due to food shortages, it is, almost by 
definition, too late to prevent outright famine. Thus, if famine 
continues to be defined in anthropometric terms, emergency food aid, 
which can take, at the very least, three to four months to commit, 
convey and distribute, will never be a preventive measure. This is 

^ Sciimaii and Holt, ‘Markets nnd famines’, op dr, P Cutler, ‘Famine forecasting prices and 
|x.‘iisunt behaviour in northern Ethiopia', International Journal of Disaster Slutlies and Practice 
(London) K(l); J Holt and P Cutler, Review of the Parly Warning System of the Relief and 
Rehabilitation Commiwion (Ethiopia), Report published by UNICEF/RRC, 1984. 
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clearly avoidable, but in order to piersuade international food aid 
donors to act in advance, more precise early warning systems will have 
to be devised and implemented. 

Current knowledge on what precipitates famine would suggest that 
social and economic indicators give a more focused picture of famine 
disaster although the warning period which results is still too short. The 
essential components of any early warning system are therefore a 
[borough knowledge of precisely which communities may be vulnerable 
and why, and where they are.'^ Famine forecasting concerns careful 
monitoring of what people do when threatened by acute food shortages. 

Efforts are now being, made to persuade both local government 
departments and relief and development agencies working in famine- 
mone areas to incorporate the collection of information on social and 
economic indicators as a routine activity. The purpose is first of all to 
provide some data as a baseline from which abnormal departures in 
price rises of staple foods, cattle sales, and population movements can 
be interpreted, llie information required includes regular data on food 
prices throughout the agricultural season, in order to have the earliest 
possible indication of price rises in the period immediately before and 
tfter the harvest; changes in both the volume and prices of livestock 
iaics; any indication of famine foods being used by communities or 
being sold on local markets; and out-migration from drought-affected 
areas of men seeking employment to raise money for food, and of whole 
households whose strategies to avert starvation have obviously failed. 
These distress reactions are of vital importance in locating exactly 
where drought has hit hardest and give clear guidelines to governments 
ind the international aid community on where priority emergency 
operations should be set up. 

The aim must be to prevent people moving in large numbers away 
Trom their homelands in search of food, for at least two reasons: 1) the 
logistic problems of distributing food and other relief to people who 
have become psychologically and physiologically weakened by 
migration are great and many lives are inevitably lost because of the 
;haos which results from the hasty setting-up of feeding-camps; 2) the 
chances of recovery when drought eventually breaks are lessened when 
:ommunities are socially and physically dishxated, and hastily 
abandoned agricultural land requires greater effort and resources to 
3ring it under production once again. 

’ } Dorton and J Shoham, Risk Mapping and Early Warning Indicators - The /Mmbia Case Study, 
Report presented to FAO, Nutrition Division, Rome, 1985. 
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The pre-famine conditions, early-warning indicators, and the lessons 
to be learnt from a more research-oriented approach to the tragedy of 
famine will now be discussed in the context of Sudan. It is axiomatic that 
a detailed understanding of all the factors involved is a prerequisite for 
setting up appropriate longer-term recovery projects. Although there is 
an urgent need for emergency feeding programmes, this should not 
preclude forward thinking about how such programmes can eventually 
be phased into development initiatives. However, in the case of Sudan, 
it is difficult not to feel that the long-term development problems are, 
for a variety of political and economic reasons, of such an intractable 
nature, at least in the medium term, that the need for an efficient 
institutionalised early-warning system should be a first priority of 
governments. 


'I'he Sudan case 
The current .situation in Sudan 

At present, Sudan is facing its worst disaster ever. Four years of drought 
have led to a situation where hundreds of thousands of rural Sudanese 
have been forced to leave their homes in search of food, pasture or some 
means of livelihood. Until recently (January 1985), lOO.lXM) migrants | 
from Northern Kordofan and Darfur were camped around Khartoum ; 
awaiting government relief; perhaps as many again were camped i 
around larger provincial towns such as El Obcid, El Fascher and Port s 
Sudan, also awaiting some form of regional government or international i 
aid assistance. In 198.^, an estimated 3(K),(K)0 Sudanese migrated south ; 
in search t)f pasture. Ihis normally seasonal migration was for most a ; 
permanent move, as few saw any reason for returning to a farming, 
existence that had become too precarious. A similar number again | 
migrated in 1984. j 

As well as Sudan's internal problems, its ’open-door’ policy towards [ 
refugees had meant that by January 1985 over 10U,(KK) Ethiopian i 
drought victims had availed themselves of Sudanese hospitality and ^ 
were awaiting placement in permanent settlements along the Sudanese- I 
Ethiopian border. This fresh influx of Ethiopian refugees could well [ 
reach half-a-million by June 1985. On the western border, as many as 
1(X1,(KK) drought-affected Chad refugees were desperately trying to 
conceal their identity for fear of repatriation, but were, at the same ; 
time, in desperate need of aid. While Sudan's belated request for ; 
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international assistance, coupled with its geopolitical significance to the 
US, will probably avert a disaster on the scale of Ethiopia, there will be 
much suffering in the months and years ahead for those displaced by the 
current drought. 

All these refugees and migrants from drought have reported 
escalating prices (perhaps as much as 400 per cent over the last year) for 
key staple grains coupled with a declining market price for livestock, as 
distress sales of these valuable assets increased. Camels, oxen and cows 
were fetching as little as 10 per cent of pre-drought values. In Sudan, the 
drought has limited alternative employment oppx3rtunities on the 
Gazeira scheme and mechanised farming in Gedaref and Kassala (this 
year the level of the Nile was at its lowest for many years). While in 
Western Darfur, wild famine foods were actually on sale. Normally 
such foods arc never eaten, let alone sold. Small-scale ad hoc nutrition 
surveys in Sudan have revealed alarmingly high rates of malnutrition 
amongst Sudanese with prevalence rates of severe malnutrition as high 
as 47 per cent.'’ 

The question that inevitably arises is that given Sudan’s history of 
drought and indeed that of Ethiopia and Chad, why is it that this 
drought has had such devastating consequences? Is it that the overall 
situation in these countries is actually deteriorating, or is it merely that 
this drought has been particularly widespread and enduring? Although 
this latter supposition is in part correct, for instance Sudan’s recent 
droughts have only lasted one or two years, ic 1960-61, 1973-4, there 
are a number of reasons why countries like the Sudan arc becoming less 
and less able to withstand and respond to the type of natural disaster 
that they are currently experiencing. These reasons are perhaps best 
summarised as failures of political and economic initiatives at both 
^national and international level, first, to halt and reverse the largely 
man-made processes leading to environmental degradation; second, to 
invest in the traditional agricultural sector; and, third, to institutionalise 
within government a system capable of pre-empting acute food crises. 

Environmental degradation 

In Sudan a process of desertification caused by a variety of factors has 
been accelerating particulary sharply over the last fifteen to twenty 
years and has led to both a loss and marginalisation of arable land. The 
rate at which the process is occurring in the Sudan has been estimated at 
5-10 hectares per year. The Sudanese National Council for Research 

SFC Survey. 
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has published a report on desertification which states that "no one single 
factor causes desertification’ and that ‘it is a combination of factors 
involving fragile ecosystems developed under harsh and fluctuating 
climates and man’s activities, some of which are increased in irreversible 
magnitude by weather fluctuations, especially periodic drought’. There 
are thought to be three possible causes of desertification: 

1) long-term climatic changes: there is some evidence that the low 
rainfall belt of Sudan has been extending southwards with 
accompanying changes in vegetation. However, this process alone 
cannot explain the more recent and rapid changes in the desert’s 
position; 

2) short-term weather fluctuation: the arid and semi-arid areas of 
Sudan do experience variable climatic conditions (especially 
rainfall), with droughts of one or more years’ duration more the 
rule rather than the exception. However, it seems unlikely that 
climatic fluctuation per se can be a main cause of desertification 
since the vegetation and soils of these areas were developed in the 
face of these same climatic fluctuations; and 

.^) destructive consequences of man’s activities: the main weight of 
opinion is that desertification is largely a man-made phenomena 
due to factors such as overgrazing, over-cultivation, woodcutting 
and deforestation, and increased water use demand leading to 
lowering of water tables. These man-made phenomena may be 
further detailed as follows: 

Over-grazing: In recent years, the number of livestock in rural Sudan 
has increased dramatically. In Kordofan, for instance, the livestock 
population has increased nearly four-fold from 19.S7 to 1966 (from one 
million to four million). This is largely the result of disease control and a 
succession of plentiful harvests. This increase has led to rapid - 
de-vegetation, removal of soil cover, and increased wind and water 
erosion. 

Over-cultivation: The prc.ssurc of population increase has led to a 
reductitm in shifting-cultivation practices with an increase in more¬ 
intensive cropping. For instance, the Acacia Senegal (gum arabic) tree 
used to be planted and pruned during four to six years of food 
cultivation. After this period the land was left fallow and given cover by 
the maturing trees. However, with more mouths to feed the rotations 
have become shorter and often food and cash crops are grown in 
preference to gum arabic. The result is less protection for the soil, with 
wind and water carrying away the clays and silts of the topsoil. 
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Woodcutting and deforestation: Wood-felling has also been on the 
increase. This is both the result of commercial practices, as wood is sold 
to local traders, and because of the increased need for fuel and charcoal 
production in view of the growing population. In the absence of forests, 
the microclimate is invariably more arid and it is probable, but not 
proven, that rainfall is reduced. 

Lowering of water tables due to increased water use: Population 
pressures have led to an.increase in the pumping of ground water for 
drinking and irrigation purposes. A large number of tube wells have 
been indiscriminately dug in areas bordering the Sahara. The result has 
been further desert encroachment. Also as more water sources are 
produced the effects of concentrated livestock grazing become more 
widespread. 

The gradual effects of desertification 

Food production: As the soil deteriorates in the desertification process, 
yields are reduced. The declining yield of the major crops in Kordofan 
province from 1961 to 1973 gives a good indication of the true impact of 
desertification in the Sudan. (See Table 1 and Figure I.) 

Social and political impact: As the cultivation and pasture potential of 
land has decreased, many villages have been forced into either seasonal 
or permanent migration. Some people migrate seasonally to more 
affluent farming areas of .southern Kordofan and the east, ie Gedaref 
and Kassala, where farming work is usually available. Families, 
particularly from northern Darfur and northern Kordofan, have been 
taking their livestock further south during the dry season, in search of 
pasture. In recent years this migration has been moving further and 
further south with resulting increased grazing conflicts between local 
^ and migrant herders. 

The effects of migration are many. Villagers arc left abandoned so 
that dwellings fall into disrepair and services arc withdrawn or 
underutilised. The Central Government Ministry of Health reports that 
certain primary health care facilities in the northern rural area of Darfur 
and Kordofan are left empty while those further south are overwhelmed 
and unable to cope. This fragmentation of villages leads to a political 
invisibility that makes these sorts of areas particularly vulnerable when 
acute crisis, such as drought, strikes. Pressure on water sources is 
another worrying aspect of the increased tendency to dry-season 
migration, as is the inadequate preparation of land for new cultivation 
or inadequate rainfall during a sowing period. The increased risk of crop 
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failure and reduced yields in these marginal areas inevitably have 
repercussions on local government taxation revenue. Regional 
financing of development projects and relief operations then become 
more and more a burden on central government in spite of the 1982 
decentralisation initiative. 

Economic and political factors 

Under Numeiri, the Sudanese government has neglected the traditional 
agricultural sector while investing heavily in large-scale projects such as 
the Kanana Sugar Factory, the Jonglci Canal to drain the Nile swamp, 
and the Khartoum-Port Sudan Highway. Although some of these 
projects produced useful infrastructure, there has been little revenue 
left over to invest in the traditional agricultural sector. This neglect is 
typified by conditions in the Red Sea province which is currently 
experiencing acute famine affecting mostly the Beja nomad population. 

'I'wo major problems affecting the province derive from limited 
investment in food crop production, animal husbandry, and water 
resources development and the increasing concentration of economic 
activity in the Port Sudan area. The province’s mainly nomadic 
population, which depends for its livelihood on subsistence herding, is 
.severely threatened due to overgrazing and desertification. 
Agricultural development has been considerably retarded by 
inadequate and inappropriate knowledge of basic practices and lack of 
inve.stment (with the exception of the Tokar Delta where there is a 
major agricultural scheme concentrating on cash crops for exports) and 
the rapid expansion of the Port Sudan area which has polarised food 
demand to the further detriment of the rural population. 

It seems obvious that government investment policy has been mostly 
influenced by export-import considerations and heavy balance-of- 
payments deficits born out of preferential support for the mostly 
urban-ba.sed national bourgeoisie. Nowhere can this be .seen more 
clearly than in its pricing policy where exports such as cotton, meat and 
livestock arc taxed while urban consumer imports such as wheat, sugar 
and oil have, until recent IMF interventions, been heavily subsidised. 
The need for foreign exchange has been a priority especially as past 
attempts to remove subsidies have triggered off food riots.’ 

Unfortunately, government investment policy has not only failed to 
redress agricultural development problems but has also failed to reap 


’Anon.. iy8.S. 
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the benefits of aggregate prosperity that Numeiri might have hoped for. 
The problems have been all-too familiar. Mismanagement of large-scale 
projects has arisen out of general incompetence and lack of skilled 
manpower. The latter has resulted partly from a loss of skilled workers 
to the newly developing oil-rich nations (unofficial estimates, one 
million). More and more agricultural machinery, railway equipment 
and textile factories have begun to lie idle. Canals in the Gazeira 
Scheme have become silted up and the Kanana Sugar factory planned in 
the early 1970s has yet to produce at full capacity. Manpower and 
management problems have been compounded by lack of foreign 
exchange, and, consequently, lack of spare parts. Exports have not 
generated enough foreign exchange to pay for essential imports, let 
alone service the debts incurred. In 1980-^1, Sudan could afford to buy 
petroleum, or foodstuffs and drugs, but not all three, let alone 
machinery or transport equipment. The government has had to resort to 
borrowing heavily abroad (between .30-40 per cent of all money 
borrowed went for direct balancc-of-payments supptirt to pay for 
essential oil, sugar and wheat imports). In common with other 
sub-Saharan countries, in the year since 1978 Sudan's terms of trade 
have seriously declined. (By 20 percent, on average, for sub-Saharan 
African countries.) The sharp rise in oil prices is a main factor here, and 
although Sudan probably has enough oil reserves to cover its domestic 
needs in the future, the civil war with the South is currently holding up 
pipeline building to Port Sudan. For the next few years the debt service 
burden will exceed Sudan’s capacity to pay. In addition, Sudan faces a 
trade deficit of about US$41 billion a year. The prospects for long-term 
development objectives in agriculture would therefore appear bleak 
even if government were committed to such investment. 

The etiology of the Ethiopian crisis shows many similarities with that 
in Sudan. Yields of sorghum and teff on the tiny plots of the Ethiopian 
highland farmers have declined by more than 20 per cent over the last 
four years and the situation will continue to deteriorate. It is estimated 
that Ethiopia loses 80,000 hectares of land per year through soil erosion; 
enough to feed 66,000 families. Contributory factors are erratic rainfall, 
steep slopes, deforestation and overgrazing, and population pressure 
causing further fragmentation of landholdings and therefore over- 
cultivation. Investment in Ethiopian traditional agriculture has also 
been minimal. This should cause little surprise given that with one of the 
lowest GNP per capita levels in the world ($140), almost half of the 
national budget is spent on defence, public order and administration. 
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Lack of institutional capacity 

In the short-term, it seems likely that Sudan will suffer increasingly from 
acute crises as little is done to correct underlying problems. 
Unfortunately, for a number of reasons, Sudan is ill-equipped to cope 
with the acute food emergency situation and, as is happening now, will 
be forced to rely on the charity and frequently indifferent performance 
of the international aid community. In the present crisis Sudan has no 
permanent structure for disaster preparedness. Any planning that took 
place in the current crisis was reactive and therefore tardy to the jxjint of 
being virtually ineffective. A series of ad hoc committees at various 
levels of government were able to take some measures such as the 
transport of 250,(K)() sacks of durra to particularly hard-hit northern 
Darfur and Kordofan. Although such measures undoubtedly relieved a 
great deal of stress, unacceptably high rates of malnutrition recorded by 
a number of aid agencies and large-scale famine-induced migration, 
bear testimony to the desperate need for a permanent government 
structure which is able to plan ahead of disasters. The lack of such a 
structure also hindered international aid responses as there was no 
credible articulation of actual need by government on making aid 
requests, and virtually no coordination of food and essential supplies 
distribution when the aid began to arive. 

A further problem in the Sudan crisis has been that of the relationship 
between central and regional government. Since the decentralisation of 
government in 1982, there has been no attempt to delineate the areas of 
responsibility of the two tiers of government in disaster. The result has 
been an attitude of central government that the regional governments 
should have planned ahead and made provision (ie stored grain), while 
rcgit)nal governments have felt that their hands were tied by reduced tax 
revenue as a result of crop failure and depressed trade, and that central 
government should have done more. Perhaps the most problematic area 
of regional and central government coordination in the face of disaster 
is the different political objectives and constraints on the two levels of 
government. 'Phis is shown up by the recent central government 
reticence in declaring a state of emergency, a prerequisite for requesting 
international emergency aid. Many observers feel that this was partly 
due tt) the concerted move towards Islamisalion since the adoption of 
Sharia law. In other words, the heavily pro-Islamic centre has become 
more reluctant to admit any failings which it feels may reflect on the new 
fundamentalist Islamic foundation. Another interpretation of central 
government inaction is that it feared that declaring a state of emergency 
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would encourage merchants to hoard grain. The resulting upward 
pressure on prices could then trigger food riots, a not uncommon 
phenomenon in the Sudan. 

Whatever lessons are learnt from the current crisis and whatever new 
government machinery is set up to improve coordination between 
central and regional government policymaking in disaster situations, 
regional government will need to learn some hard political lessons. 
Clearly, the first of these should be that a total dependence on central 
government initiative is a policy fraught with risk and uncertainty. 

Solutions 

Solutions to the problems of Sudan arc best divided into measures for 
short-term relief and measures for long-term development. In the short 
term there is a clear need to delineate areas of responsibility between 
central and regional government by setting up machinery to coordinate 
regional and central government policy in the face of impending crisis. 
However, for any policies to be effective there has to be a regular flow of 
information which can monitor the development of an emergency 
situation. This information needs to be collected at local level and 
transmitted to a centre where it can be processed and, if necessary, 
acted upon. In the ease of Sudan, the function of this central unit would 
be to monitor the development and consequences of drought and 
desertification. This central unit would need a regional network which 
collects regular information on key indicators. This would include such 
information as rainfall levels, harvest prospects, harvest yields, prices of 
key food commodities and cash crops, prices of livestock, patterns of 
labour migration, wages, volume of livestock sales or deaths, food stock 
situations, and nutritional status. Any sharp downward turn in events 
could then be translated into a mobilisation of resources at regional or 
central level. During a disaster this same network could distribute 
resources in accordance with locally assessed needs while still 
monitoring the key stress indicators. Local offices could supervise 
distribution of resources and account to the centre, at the same time 
requesting more of the necessary types of aid for an area. This should 
ensure that there is no duplication of effort. 

Although some of these key indicators are routinely collected in the 
Sudan, eg harvest yields and food prices by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and nutritional status by parts of the Primary Health Care network and 
a number of voluntary agencies, the information is not relayed to a 
central unit with a clear mandate to assess the overall situation so as to 
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prepare for and prevent disaster. The ideal government department fc 
this responsibility would be the one responsible for controlling food i 
emergency situations, namely, the Food Aid National Administratioi 
However, even if given the mandate to do so, the Food Aid Nation; 
Administration’s present operation and capacity falls far short ( 
fulfilling or being able to fulfil this essential role in the Sudanes 
administration. Clearly, there is a possible role here for th 
international aid community to invest in the Food Aid Nation; 
Administration, so thereby strengthening its capacity to fulfil such 
role. 

In the long term the problems are perhaps more intractable. Th 
solutions as proposed by institutions like the World Bank and the IM. 
namely encouraging the smallholding agricultural sector by removir 
oppressive food policies for example, removing export taxes an 
investing in modern food production technology and concomitai 
infrastructure) may at first sight appear to have much to rccommen 
them. However, past attempts at agricultural development aimed j 
small farmers have rarely succeeded other than in the rhetoric ( 
donors. In fact, the type of penetration of capital the World Bank 
really talking about, eg large-scale mechanised farming, has alreac 
been described by some Sudanese academics as ‘land-mining’ ar. 
therefore hardly likely to restore the ecological balance. 

A more appropriate form of long-term intervention would t 
investment based upon the results of research on drought-resistant loc 
food crops, yield stability, soil stability and conservation of moistun 
rather than relying on technologies requiring marketed inputs with hig 
yield variability. In other words, less emphasis on maximising yiel( 
Research on alternative fuel sources to pre-empt the causes ( 
deforestation and on alternative water sources could also have maji 
positive ecological spin-offs in the future. However, it seems unlike 
that the Sudanese government will be in a position to invest ' 
agricultural development based on the findings of such research until 
is prepared to iron out at least some of the economic privileges reserve 
for the largely urban-based elite. As this is an unlikely event under tf 
present administration, it seems that the main capital for th 
re-development will have to come from the international a 
community. Another alternative recommended by the noi 
governmental organisations’ World Food Assembly, which met 
Rome in November 1984, is to by-pass the slate as far as possible and i 
invest in small-scale decentralised projects run by non-government 
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organisations and financed through local resources with local self- 
sufficiency and ecological stability as the twin primary goals. However, 
although the principle of by-passing government to ensure more 
appropriately targeted investment has appealing logic, one must remain 
sceptical that the enormous problems of a country like the Sudan could 
be tackled with the scant resources of voluntary agencies and largely 
bankrupt regional governments. 

Conclusion 

The problems and solutions discussed with reference to Sudan are 
unfortunately not exceptional. Many famine-struck countries in Africa 
today are faced with similar, if not precisely the same, issues concerning 
environmental degradation and consequent increasing vulnerability of 
; rural populations to starvation. The clear need is to agree systems 
whereby emergency assistance can be received and delivered to people 
in desparate need of food. The value of getting this right lies in setting 
up and supporting a national and local infrastructure which can, in the 
, future, continue to gather early warning information and in ensuring 
i that aid gets to threatened populations. These same mechanisms, if.well 
I instituted, can also act as channels for the receipt and delivery of future 
I development aid. This is probably the best that one can hope for in 
I countries such as Sudan in the foreseeable future. 

I 

I 

I 
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Dealing with debt in the 1980s 

External debt problems, like wars, are common occurrences in a 
broader historical perspective. They occur every thirty or fifty years, 
much in the same circumstances. And when they do occur they put at 
odds the bond holder and the debtor and leave fundamental imprints on 
history. Hitler’s Germany or Latin America’s import substitution policy 
were the outgrowth of the last world debt crisis. Today Latin America is 
once again in a debt crisis and the debate confronts those who call for 
dramatic action, including even repudiation, and others who suggest the 
problem is minor and can be solved by time, adjustment and some 
lying-over finance—the ‘muddling through’ strategy. 

In fact not much has changed from the debt crisis of the 1930s: today, 
the International Monetary Fund [IMF] plays the role of the League of 
Nations Financial Committee, the Bank Steering Committee replaces 
the Foreign Bank Holders Protective Council, and Bill Rhodes plays 
the role of Sir Otto Nicmeyer. 

Surprisingly, there was very little memory of debt history when the 
lending splurge of the 1970s got underway. Few remembered the 
terrible reputation of the US in European credit markets following the 
defaults of the early 1840s which history relates as follows: ‘I'he vitriolic 
London Times indiscriminately denounced all Americans; and 
prophesied that the American name would not recover for half-a- 
century from the slur which had been cast upon it by the temporary or 
complete failure of .some of the states to pay their debts.’ ^ 

But closer to our topic virtually all Latin American states defaulted on 
their external debt in the 1920s and 19.30s. Looking back over Latin 
credit history, Winkler wrote in 1933: ‘The fiscal history in Latin 
America, that stretch of territory lying south of the Rio Grande and 
housing about 110,(K10,0(X) inhabitants of various races and origins, is 
replete with instances of government defaults. Borrowing and default 
follow each other with almost perfect regularity. When payment is 
resumed, the past is easily forgotten and a new borrowing orgy ensues. 
This process started at the beginning of the past century and has 
continued down to the present day. It has taught us nothing.’’ 

' R MtC'rane, Foreign B Holders and American Slate Bonds. London: Macmillan, 193.T, p 266. 

- M Winkler, loreign Bonds. An Aulopsv,RSwain & Co.. IW.3. Reprinted by Arno Pre.ss, 1976, 
p4l. 
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the debtors and creditors, what is the size of the debts, where do the 
debts come from? We then proceed to identify the debt ‘problem’, the 
difficulties encountered in servicing the debts. Finally, we deal with the 
surprise of 1984 and the medium-term prospects for relief of the debt 
crisis. 


The facts 

We start the discussion of facts with a look at some data to establish two 
points: first, that the debt problem is primarily a Latin American 
problem and not a problem of African or Asian less developed countries 
(LDCs). Second, on the other side, that it is a bank problem and 
primarily a ‘big bank’ problem. 

Table I shows data for LDC debts both in current and constant 
dollars as well as the ratio of debt to exports. The table brings out that 
debt grew for each of the regions, but that Latin America stands out by 
the large increase and the large ratio of debt to exports. It certainly 
compares strikingly with Asia where debts are large in absolute terms, 
but small relative to exports or GDP. 


Table I: An overview of LDC debts 
(billion $US) 



1973 

1977 

1980 

1984 

Non-oil developing countries 

130.1 

280,3 

475.2 

710.9 

Debt in 1980 dollars 

290.1 

413.4 

475.2 

768.5 

Long-terni and short-term debt by area 





Africa (e.xcluding South Africa) 

NA 

.10.8 

,50.9 

70.7 

Asia 

.10.0 

68.7 

114.6 

179.3 

Huropc 

14.5 

37.6 

67.2 

76.6 

Middle Last 

8.7 

21.9 

36.3 

56.2 

Western Hemisphere 

44.4 

109.1 

192.6 

310.5 

Source: IMH 


In Table 2 we go further to look at the debt problem in terms of debt 
service (interest plus amortisation) and interest payments in relation to 
export and GDP. These are indicators of the debt burden. It is quite 
apparent that Latin America has a strikingly larger increase in debt 
burdens and a significantly larger absolute burden. The reason is 
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two-fold. On the one hand, the debt represents a larger share of exports 
or GDP. On the other hand, Latin America pays significantly higher 
effective interest rates than Asian or African borrowers. This is the case 
since only a small part of debt is official, at low or concessional fixed 
interest rates. The major part of Latin American debt is bank debt with 
the service linked to Libor plus spreads. In 1983, for example, the 
effective interest rate paid by Latin American borrowers was 10.8 per 
cent while it was only 3.7 per cent for low-income countries whose debt 
is primarily to official lenders rather than banks. 

Table 2: The debt burden 


Low-Income Countries Major Borrowers W. Hemisphere 



1977 

1983 

1977 

1983 

1977 

1983 

Debt Service 

% of Exports 

12.1 

13.3 

19.1 

29.9 

29.2 

44.0 

% of GDP 

1.0 

0.7 

3.4 

6.5 

3.9 

8.4 

Interest Payments 

% of Exports 

4.7 

5.4 

7.2 

18.6 

10.0 

32.2 

% of GDP 

0.4 

0.5 

1.3 

4.1 

1.4 

6.1 


Source: IMF and OECD 


The difference between the debt burdens of Latin America and the 
poor countries is essential to recognise. It is this difference that leads us 
to argue that the debt problem today is specifically one of major 
borrowers and particularly Latin American—the uppicr middle-income 
countries. It is not a problem of most LDCs, and especially not of the 
‘poor’ LDCs. 

The second point to be made is that on the lending side the debt 
problem is one of large banks. Table 3 shows the Latin American debts 
and the part that is due to banks, and to US banks in particular. For the 
US banking system at large the Latin American debts do not present a 
special problem since they amount to less than 5 per cent of total assets. 
But the problem is acute for large banks where these debts represent, 
for the top groups, more than 200 per cent of capital. Indeed, the top 
nine banks hold more than half of these debts and less than twenty-five 
banks account for almost 80 per cent of the lending. The debt problem 
is thus very much a big bank problem. 


See H S Terrel, ‘Bank lending to developing countries'. Federal Reserve Bulletin, Oexobet 1984. 
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Table 3: The Latin American debts 
(billion $LJS, June 1983) 


Debt to Banks 


Total Debt All Banks US Banks 


Argentina 

37..5 

25.5 

11.2 

Brazil 

89.5 

62.8 

23.3 

Chile 

18.0 

10.9 

5.2 

Mexico 

85.6 

65.5 

32.3 

Venezuela 

31.9 

26.8 

10.8 

Total 

263.3 

191.5 

82.8 


Source: Bank for International Settlements, Morgan Guaranty and Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve 

We now turn to the sources of the debt accumulation. Here it is 
important to emphasise that there are two chief sources: one is the 
extraordinarily poor performance of domestic macroeconomic policy in 
197SM12 in virtually every Latin American country; Pinochet’s move to 
a fixed exchange rate despite continuing inflation and indexation, 
Martinez de 1 loz’s tablita that led to a gigantic overvaluation and capital 
flight, Portillo Lopez’s squandering of oil revenues and Dclfim Neto’s 
mismanagement of growth, inflation and the external balance. The 
Stories are not exactly the same, but they have common elements: 
excessive budget deficits, exchange rate overvaluation, capital flight, 
flight into importables, or failure to adju.st to changing world prices. 

Table 4 gives Mexico as an example. The budget deficit in 1981-2, as 
the Portillo Lopez administration comes to an end, moves to a vast 
deficit and the exchange rate is allowed to appreciate in real terms. As a 
result, capital flight takes place on a large scale and the current account 
deteriorates under the impact of record high imports. The spending 
binge and capital export is financed by borrowing from banks abroad to 
sustain the exchange rate. Accordingly gross external debt more than 
doubles between 1979 and 1982. 

I'here are differences between countries in the relative role of capital 
flight and trade deficits: in Argentina, capital flight was the 
predominant counterpart of increased (gross) external debt. This has 
the curious implication that Argentina’s external debt position is 
difficult only when one looks at the government’s debt, forgetting about 
the sizeable private holdings of deposits, securities and real estate 
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Table 4: Mexican macroeconomic indicators 



1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

Budget Deficit 
(% of GDP) 

5.5 

6.0 

6.9 

13.6 

16.3 

Real Exchange Rate 
(index 1980 = 100) 

117 

113.5 

100.0 

90.6 

137.9 

External Debt 

34.0 

40.4 

52.5 

78.9 

84.6 


($US billions) 

Source: Informe Hacendario Mensual, November 1983, IFS and Morgan Ouaranty 

abroad of Argentinian residents. The same applies to Venezuela or to 
Mexico, where private dollar deposits with US banks increased by as 
much as $4 billion between 1980 and 1982, not counting any other forms 
of capital flight. In Chile and Brazil, by contrast, capital outflows were 
of minor importance, trade deficits playing the chief role. In Chile, for 
example, the trade deficit of 1981 was almost three times larger than any 
other deficit of the last thirty years, reflecting a near-doubling of 
previous levels of consumer durable imports. 

The other source of debt accumulation is the external shock of 1980-82 
in the form of dollar appreciation, sharply increased real interest rates, 
reduced real commodity prices and reduced demand for manufactured 
exports. This deterioration in the world trade and macroeconomic 
environment is, of course, due to the US inflation stabilisation and the 
subsequent and continuing poor policy mix of tight money and 
over-easy fiscal policy. ITiis shock has been particularly bad for Latin 
America because the debts are large, thus leading to large increases in 
interest bills. The effect is further reinforced because interest rates are 
floating rather than fixed. 

Table 5 gives an indication of the macroeconomic problems in the 
world economy of the late 1970s. It compares those years to the episode 
of the early 1970s which was a period of debt liquidation as a 
consequence of a world boom. In the late 1970s, real interest rates were 
high, growth was stagnant at the centre, and an appreciating dollar 
increased the real burden of debt service. 

How much of a contribution to the debt problem is due to the 
macroeconomic shock as opposed to domestic policies? One way to 
answer that question is to look at the debtors’ deterioration in the ratio 
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Table 5: Two episodes of the world economy 

(annual average percentage rates) 



US Prime 

Inflation in 

Growth of 
Industrial 

Dollar 


Rate 

World Trade 

Countries 

Depreciation 

1970-73 

6.7 

12.4 

4.7 

5.7 

1979-82 

15.5 

4.4 

1.1 

-8.7 


of debt to exports and measure the relative role in that deterioration of 
three factors: 

• non-interest current account deficits 

• interest rates (including fees and spreads) in the world capital 
market, and 

• growth in export earnings. 

The theory of debt dynamics shows that the ratio of debt to exports rises 
over time if a country runs non-interest current account deficits or if the 
effective interest rate exceeds the growth rate of export earnings. ' If the 
interest rate exceeds the growth rate of export earnings, borrowing to 
finance interest payments makes the debt grow more rapidly than 
export revenue. Hence, the ratio of debt to exports grows over time. 
Periods of high interest rates and a collapse of world trade would 
therefore be cases where external shocks precipitate a debt crisis. 

There is a simple way of constructing a counterfactual exercise to 
assess the significance of the external shock.^ Suppose that throughout 
the 197()s the typical debtor country had every year balanced the current 
account except for interest payments, the latter being borrowed at 
prime rate. Suppose also that export earnings had increased at the rate 
they actually did for non-oil LDCs in the 1970s. In this counterfactual 
scenario it can be shown that the debt-export ratio would actually have 
declined substantially below the level of the early 1970s. The debt 
liquidation of the early 1970s, due to negative real interest rates, would 
have more than compensated for the shocks of the late 1970s. In fact, of 
course, the Latin American debt-export ratio increased sharply. This 


' See M II Simonsen, ''Hie developingciiuntry debt problem', in G Smith and J Cuddington (eds) 
International Debt and the Developing Countries, World Bank, Washington DC (forthcoming) 
for a development of this idea. 

* For details of the calculation, see RDornbusch and S Fischer, ‘The world debt problem’, Vouma/ 
o/ Development Planning (forthcoming). 
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means that non-interest current account and capital flight are an 
essential aspect of the debt crisis. That recognition is important because 
it has a bearing on acceptable policies of relief as viewed by tax payers in 
the centre countries. 

The debt problem 

In evaluating debt problems it is important to ask whether we are 
addressing liquidity problems, solvency or equity issues. Liquidity 
- problems involve an inability to service and amortise debts now on the 
• time schedule and in the full amounts initially contracted. There is no 
j question that that is a liquidity problem. Equity problems involve the 
I question of how the burden of large, unanticipated increases in the costs 
of debt service should be borne between lenders and borrowers. 
Finally, solvency involves the question of whether the value of a 
country’s liabilities exceeds the ability to pay any time. The ability to 
pay, however, is in large measure a political question involving the 
extent to which economic activity and living standards can be depressed 
in order to generate the foreign exchange revenues with which to service 
the external debt. 

I The present ‘muddling through’ strategy is becoming increasingly 

I doubtful as massive resource transfers from debtors to creditors are 
made at the cost of deep recession in the adjusting countries. There is 
much discussion of whether the debt crisis is a liquidity crisis or a 
solvency problem. But the definition of solvency for a nation is not 
clear-cut as that for a corporation: given the existing size of debts, living 
standards in debtor countries could be depressed to levels so low as to 

i make it possible to service and even amortise the debts. The real issue is 
whether the political systems can and should be made to stand the 
strain. 

The chief difficulty of adjustment in Latin America today, and the 
source of the debt problem, is that the region has been a structural 
importer of capital. Deficits in the non-interest current account were 
the counterpart, at least until the late 1970s, of a development strategy 
that used external resources to supplement domestic saving in order to 

I finance investment and growth. It was because these countries had been 
structural importers of capital that the effort to rapidly generate 
external surpluses turned out to be so costly. In a country where 
I deficits in the external accounts are due to a transitory overspending, 
i correction is easy. All that is required is to stop overspending and, 
- without much effect on employment, the external accounts return to 
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balance. But, when development has been centred on a growing home 
market, a rapid return to external balances meets with short-run 
structural impediments that inevitably make unemployment the chief 
way of generating surpluses. 

A second difficulty in respect to debt service is that much of the 
adjustment effort falls on labour whose real wage is reduced to achieve 
external competitiveness. But the debt accumulation in many instances 
primarily reflects benefits that accrued not to labour but rather to the 
upper middle class that engaged in capital flight or the middle class that 
enjoyed an import spree. 'Fhus in Argentina, Chile and Mexico the 
adjustment to service the debt involves a dramatic inequity. In Brazil 
this is much less obvious since the deficits that created the debt reflected 
oil price policies and public sector investment which also benefit the 
working class. 

The third issue is the long-run solvency question. Can Latin 
American countries in the medium and long run service their debts as 
contracted and at the same time enjoy growth in per capita incomes, 
having made up most of the los.ses of 1981-4? This is the central question 
today and it is wide open. In part it depends on domestic policies and the 
scope for effective mobilisation of rc.sources in the areas of import 
substitution and export promotion. But It clearly also depends on the 
long-run external environment. If world real interest rates rapidly 
return to low levels, growth of world trade is strong and sustained, and 
protectionism is not an issue, then debt problems can be solved by some 
sharing of the short-run burdens. 

There is no full assurance that long-run trends arc favourable, but 
there is also no particular reason to believe that in a five to fifteen year 
perspective conditions are strongly adverse. The long-run solvency 
question therefore is largely indeterminate and uninteresting. It is 
superseded by two other issues. One is the increasing urgency to sec the 
short-run problems caused by high interest rates and a strong dollar as 
an equity problem. The second is the recognition that Latin America for 
the next decade, and beyond, will be amortising debts; instead of 
borrowing on average over and above the interest bill, Latin America 
will have to be earning net exports to service and pay off debt. This is an 
implication of the fact that commercial banks are seeking to reduce their 
exposure in real terms and that no other major source of development 
finance is available. This is an extraordinary change for the 
international financial system, running against common sense and good 
economics. This long-run implication of the debt problem has been 
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overshadowed by the short-run cyclical and financial asp>ccts, but it 
deserves much more attention. 

The surprise of 1984 

Even early in 1984 many observers felt that the debt crisis could not but 
get out of hand. Crisis management had carried the system already for 
more than a year, but developments in the world economy and the sharp 
economic setback in the debtor countries seemed to make some form of 
collapse of the ‘muddling through’ strategy inevitable. It is true that 
there were optimists, in particular William Cline whose cheerful 
forecasts would even turn out to be understatements, but by-and-large 
scepticism was the rule.^ For the moment, and perhaps for good, the 
sceptics proved to be way off the mark. Latin American countries 
turned their external imbalances so sharply into surpluses that they paid 
a large part of the 1984 interest bill and, what is perhaps even more 
surprising, did so under conditions of recovery and political stability. 
The year ended with a resumption of confidence and a long-term 
rescheduling of the major debtors at spreads significantly below those 
experienced in the past years. It is worth reviewing these developments 
in more detail. 

In 1982 unanticipated credit rationing brought about the debt crisis. 
Debtors had come to expect that they could roll their debt, borrowing 
amortisation payments, interest payments and more almost 
automatically. The sharp increase in interest rates and the decline in 
export earnings led the debtor countries to call for financing out of line 
with what banks were willing to advance. The moment the financing gap 
became obvious, general credit rationing was immediately applied and 
the debtors and the banks were at a stand-off situation: banks were 
unwilling to lend and debtors were unable to pay. The international 
financial system was actively threatened by the possibility that 
borrowers would simply repudiate their debts in the way of the 1930s, 
thus throwing into chaos a banking system that had completely 
irresponsible supervision and inadequate capital. 

The IMF set itself up to save the system, organising banks into a 
lender’s cartel and holding the debtor countries up for a classical 
mugging.** The IMF was immensely successful and immediately came to 
be thought of as central and essential to a well-functioning international 

^ See W Cline, International Debt, Cambridge, Massachussets: MIT Press, 198.S. 

" For an account of the IMF part in solving the debt problem, sec IMF Survey, 7 January and 21 
January 1985. 
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financial system. Tliere is little doubt that the strategy protected bank 
stockholders at the expense of the LDCs. It is wide open to discussion 
whether the debtors were net beneficiaries compared to a situation of 
international chaos. Similarly, it is open to discussion whether the IMF 
should not have shifted at least some of the burdens onto the banks, 
forcing them to accept loan losses. 

There is a lot of discussion about involuntary lending. Banks wish 
they could sell off part of their loan portfolio because the existing 
spreads do not reward them .sufficiently for the perceived risk that the 
stock market places on their exposure. Indeed, banks may be paying 
higher borrowing costs and thus experience reduced profitability on all 
their tending as a spill-over from the pollution of their portfolio via LDC 
debts. In that sense banks are paying too and sharing in the adjustment. 
It is indeed the case that Brazil today, were she to float $80 billion in 
bonds, using the proceeds to pay off the bank debts, would not be able 
to raise all the money at Libor plus one eight. But it is also true that the 
dp loans remain profitable in that they pay more than one per cent 
above Libor. 


Figure 1 

The I.atin American external balance 



1977 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 
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Table 6: Real per capita growth in Latin America 


(Average Annual Rate) 


l%7-76 

1977-80 

1981^ 

1984 


3.9 

3.0 

-3.0 

0.2 


Source-. CEPAL 


In any event, the process that evolved was a system of strict IMF 
conditionality with a counterpart of bank financing of part of the foreign 
exchange gap. The results were spectacular on the external balance side 
and dramatically negative on the domestic front. Trade surpluses of the 
debtor countries far exceeded expectation, and even targets, while 
growth turned dramatically negative. 

Figure 1 shows the trade surplus and the service deficits of Latin 
America, the latter reflecting primarily interest payments; it highlights 
the large shift from the trade deficits of the 1970s to a large trade 
surplus. From 1982 to 1984, Latin America’s trade balance improved by 
more than $30 billion thus already covering in 1984 a large part of the 
service deficit. Table 6 shows the implications for per capita growth. 
Whereas on average in the past decade growth was above 3 per cent 
adjusting for the increase in population, it averaged -3 per cent in 
1981-4. Given poverty and the unequal distribution of income in Latin 
America this recession implied a major reversal of social progress. 

Much of the scepticism of 1983-4 concerned the external balance: 
how could habitual dollar spenders turn rapidly into dollar earners? The 
surprise may be explained in terms of four factors: 

• TTie debtor countries went into a severe recession, induced by 
tight money and fiscal policies. The recession automatically 
reduced import spending and freed domestic output for export. 

• In the adjustment process the debtor countries had undergone a 
very significant real depreciation that increased external 
competitiveness. The gain in competitiveness promoted export 
earnings and made imports less competitive. 

• The extraordinary growth of spending in the US economy spilled 
over into imports from LDCs thus adding pull to the push of the 
debtors’ recession and increased competitiveness. 

• Finally, import substitution in the debtor countries, due to 
controls, earlier investment strategy, increased competitiveness 
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Figure 2 

Bra/JI: real (iDP and non-oil import volume 



and administrative decisions made possible an enormous 
contraction of imports. 

It is not easy to assign a precise weight to each of these factors but it is 
certainly important to recognise the extent of the pull provided by US 
growth. For example, in the year to June 1984, US total import 
spending increased by .13 percent. Much of that increase in imports was 
supplied by Latin America. These cyclical effects are well understood 
and, in that sense, surprising only in magnitude. 

'I’he unanticipated event is the dramatic fall in imports. Figure 2 
shows the volume of non-oil imports of Brazil as an example. Since 1980 
import volume fell by more than half. The decline reflects in part a fall in 
investment associated with the recession and budget cuts in public 
sector enterprises. The major share however is apparently a reflection 
of successful import substitution. It is interesting to note that the 
Brazilian experience is not at all atypical. In fact, all of Latin America 
has experienced a dramatic reduction in import volume. Perhaps, just 
as in the 19.10s, import substitution is once again providing a way for 
Latin America to shelter itself from external shocks. 
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The surprise of 1984 is not complete without a discussion of the costs 
of generating the external surpluses. The optimists had argued that the 
debt problem would not get out of hand because reduced interest rates 
and a collapse of the dollar would help pay the bills. Just as collapsing 
commodity prices, high interest rates and an appreciating dollar had 
helped make the crisis, the reversal would help solve it. But in fact none 
of this has happened: the dollar has grown stronger since 1983, interest 
rates have risen above their 1983 levels and commodity prices failed to 
show the typical cyclical rebound. All this is very important because it 
tells us that the turn around in the debtor countries’ current accounts 
was achieved not with the aid of negative real interest rates and capital 
gains but entirely with hard work and forgone consumption or 
investment. 

One cannot conclude comments on 1984 without noting that the good 
performance on debt and signs of recovery apply primarily to the major 
debtors. Indeed, there has been a division of performance. Smaller 
debtors, particularly Chile, Peru and Bolivia, did not share in the 
prospect of getting out of trouble. Their economies are far from a course 
of stability. 

The medium-term outlook 

Is there any chance that the surprising ability of the debtor countries 
witnessed in 1984 will carry over to 1985 and beyond? If the debtor 
countries can both enjoy growth and meet their debt service 
commitments then there simply is no debt crisis. If, on the contrary, 
there is an almost clear-cut trade-off between growth and debt service, 
then the potential for a crisis remains. 

Any prediction that the debt crisis is alive must somehow show that 
1984 was particularly unusual in a manner that is unlikely to recur. A 
sensible framework for that question is to focus on the link between 
import availability and growth. It is widely accepted that without 
growth the debtor countries will, sooner or later, explode politically. 
The labour force in Mexico or Brazil grows at rates in excess of three per 
cent. Adding productivity growth to that number suggests that without 
average growth rates of 5 to 6 per cent, at the least, there will be still 
further deterioration of social performance. Growth is thus essential. 

Consider first import availability: 

(1) Imports = exports + ‘new money’ - debt service 
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In Equation 1 import availability is interpreted as the constraini 
factor on growth and the problem is that ‘new money’ from commerc 
banks falls short of debt service payments. Export revenues therefc 
are no longer available to finance imports, limiting import volume a 
therefore growth. 

From equation 1 it is apparent that strong export performance a 
low debt service due to lower interest rates and lower spreads are t 
recipe for the external constraint on growth to disappear. Strong expc 
performance has three ingredients: first and paramount, there needs 
be sustained growth in the centre countries. The number bandi 
around, without much justification, is an average growth rate in OEC 
countries of 3 per cent. Such growth would open markets t 
manufactures from the debtor countries and, at the same time, impro 
the real prices of commodities which remain the chief exports in o 
form or another. 

But, second, it is also important how that growth comes about. T 
favoured combination is [that it is] growth that causes the dollar 
collapse in world markets. A fall of the dollar would raise dollar prices 
world trade and thus, by the stroke of the pen, write down debts in re 
terms. 

The third ingredient in loosening the external constraint is also link 
to the policy mix. Since debt service is determined both by t 
outstanding stock of debt and the current interest rate it is essential tk 
the policy mix be one of easy money. Debtors, not surprisingly, favo 
an environment of prosperity, world inflation and cheap credit, t 
more the better. 

Macr(x:conomic predictions for the near term suggest about 3 per cei 
OECD growth, although with a significant margin of uncertaint 
Interest rates arc predicted to rise somewhat from their present lev* 
though not dramatically. Dollar decline continues to be expected, b 
n(j longer predicted. The world macro outlook decidedly docs not off 
the prospect of easy riding: inflation, low interest rates and a boom 
the kind of the early 1970s. The LDCs may get out of their dc 
problems, but only by having conditions to pay, not by riding the wav 
of capital gains and inflationary write-offs. 

The last consideration is how import availability translates in 
growth. The evidence in Figure 2 above is problematic in tk 
connection. It suggests that we have no clear idea of impc 
requirements for growth. There may have occurred in 1980-84 a on 
and for all decline in import requirements, both average and margim 
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But the decline may also be only transitory, with no trend change in the 
high import content of growth that Latin America has experienced so 
far. 

The 1984 recovery might lead us to believe that we can have both 
growth and debt service, suggesting that there is no painful trade-off. 
But that must be qualified in an important respect. In 1983-4, Brazil and 
Mexico transferred abroad an amount equal to 5 or 6 per cent of their 
incomes. Chile’s transfer came more nearly to 9 per cent. The transfer 
represents the difference between the amount of output produced and 
income available for spending. It reflects the fact that the recovery in 
output in 1984 corresponds to increased employment, but not to 
increased domestic absorption of goods and services—people were able 
to find more employment by working for less. The ability to find 
employment is essential on the domestic side and must not be belittled. 
In itself it improves the distribution of adjustment and income. It also 
increases the chances that in the near-term the situation will not blow 
up. But that is primarily a comfort to the creditors, not relief for the 
debtors. 

In the near term the debt question is whether the debtor countries’ 
domestic ability can sustain the 1984 external performance under less 
favourable, but at the same time not outright impt)ssiblc, external 
conditions. That leaves on the import side the question whether 
controls and import substitution can be kept up. On the export side it 
raises the difficult issue of whether the export growth largely reflected 
the domestic depression of demand in debtor countries which, of 
course, would disappear in a recovery. Among the key questions is also 
the role of competitiveness. In 1982-4, the real wage was cut 
significantly, yielding reduced s{>ending and increased competitiveness. 
Can these real wage cuts be sustained into a recovery? In Argentina that 
has proved impossible, in Brazil there is great doubt at present, and 
even in Mexico there are serious questions. 

The debt problem has shifted to the debtor countries’ domestic 
economies in at least three respects: first, the cuts in real wages 
associated with budget and external balance correction arc huge and 
socially unacceptable. Workers now see themselves as paying for debt 
service on an external debt that reflects mismanagement and privilege 
from which they have had little benefit. For example, in Chile the real 
minimum wage is 30 per cent below the 1981 level, and workers are 
clearly aware that they are paying a bill that is not their own. 

The second serious issue is inflation. The adjustment to the external 
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Figure 3 

I^atin American growth 
(GDF growth, 3 year-centred moving average) 



‘ u U/ti I ‘ lfv1( 


crisis involves, in all cases, a vast increase in inflation and with that an 
IMFintrusion in macro management. It is particularly clear in Argentina 
or Brazil that some measure for control of inflation is essential. It is 
much less apparent that IMF-style tight money and budget cutting is of 
much use in a highly indexed economy. 

The third question is whether the deterioration in growth 
performance, compared to the last thirty years (sec Figure 3), will have 
strongly adverse political consequences. Few would seriously disagree 
with the proposition that per capita growth in the decade of the 1980s will 
be approximately zero. By 1990 the working-class standard of living is 
unlikely to be much above where it was in 1980 and perhaps not even 
that. This outcome is all the more likely because the growth pattern has 
shifted quite a bit. In the past, LDCs offset a decline in the world 
economy by external borrowing, thus maintaining their growth rates at 
the cost of increased external debt. Now that possibility is limited and 
hence an external adversity will have to be borne much more by reduced 
growth rather than trade deficits. That fact cannot but force a reduced 
trend growth rate. 
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The optimistic outlook is that people quickly get accustomed to 
adversity and soon forget their previous peak real incomes or the 
growth rates they used to have. But that optimism may not be warranted 
in economies where it is increasingly perceived that poor performance is 
also due to a ‘system’ that enforces, with IMF assistance, the interests of 
foreign banks over domestic prosperity and stability. There are also 
limits, as Mario Simonsen’ has pointed out very forcefully: 

To keep developing debtor countries cooperating with the international 
financial community, a basic question should be addressed; under what 
conditions rational policy makers in debtor nations would prefer cooperation 
to retaliation? While precise rupture points are difficult to locate, a general 
principle remains valid: a growing economy with expanding exports hardly 
would seek confrontation with its creditors. In the same line, solvency at the 
expense of prolonged recession may be politically unsustainable. 

Concluding remarks 

Solving debt problems is mostly politics, not economics. Yet today, 
unlike in the 1920s or 1930s, the problem is made to look as if it were 
solely an issue of economics; forecasts of interest rates, growth rates etc, 
are at the centre of the discussion to determine what are the domestic 
policies of debtor countries consistent with a dramatic reduction in their 
external indebtedness. Only four years ago banks were falling all over 
themselves to persuade debtors to go yet deeper into debt. Today we 
are told that there is an obvious over-indebtedness. The single premise 
of the ‘adjustment process’ is the proposition that debts must stay intact 
and profitable in order to maintain the ‘system*, yet equity, good 
foreign policy, or simple long-run sense would indicate that some 
write-offs are in most people's interests. 

The is.suc can be addressed simply by asking what the prospects are, 
thinking in terms of a decade, for Latin America. The standard view is 
that debtor countries will over several years work down their debts 
(relative to exports) by a combination of trade surpluses and export 
growth. One day, some day, banks will spontaneously decide that 
enough is enough, turn around and resume ‘voluntary lending’. There is 
no assurance that this will happien and certainly no indication as to what 
is enough. Indeed, domestic regulators wince at the very thought that 
banks should think of renewed foreign lending. The priority is clearly 
that LDC debts should become a negligible item in both debtor 


^ op cil, p 41. 
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countries' and commercial bank balance sheets. Until then, austerity. 

But the prospect that commercial banks will seek to reduce their LDC 
exposure means that most of the interest will have to be earned rather 
than borrowed. The prospect combines with the unquestioned scarcity 
of official lending and the lack of significant direct investment. It adds 
up to the proposition that for the next decade Latin America will be a 
net exporter of resources. The notion that economic growth will be the 
same whether Latin America is borrowing resources or repaying, which 
is implicit in this thinking, runs against common sense and historical 
experience. Growth clearly will suffer simply because saving is 
inadequate to sustain investment levels at their historical trends. This 
scheme of things is somehow accepted as the inevitable short-run 
solution and, by extrapolation, as the medium-term outcome. The 
inevitability is not questioned, least of all by the IMF when it arranged 
for the cartelisation of banks and thus provided the essential mechanism 
to extract resources from Latin America. 

But perhaps more disappointing is that policymakers in debtor 
countries themselves have come to accept the inevitability of this course 
of affairs. They have submitted to the IMF-sponsored casc-by-casc 
approach. Cartagena is remembered as an entirely embarrassing flop. 
They have agreed t<r make external debt a narrow technical problem 
(with vast domestic costs) rather than a burning international issue. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that Chile’s Pinochet or Brazil’s generals 
should avoid rocking the boat. But why did Mexico or Argentina go the 
same way? The answer is surely that any move on the external debt 
would potentially radicalise domestic politics of income distribution and 
properly rights, perhaps beyond the precarious control of the present 
system? 

Is the conclusion of all this that economics and politics combine to 
make the debt problem a dead issue? I do think that is the case, barring 
two possibilities. First, a major macroeconomic shock of the 1980-82 
style could open up the issue of illiquidity and hence involve 
‘impossible’ adjustments. That might have hapjjencd in 1984-5 as a 
consequence of US budget deficits colliding with tight money, but it 
simply has not happened. The rescuing factor presumably was skilful 
monetary policy in the US. 

The other possibility, this one more plausible, is that creditor 
countries over the next decade find that they simply cannot live with the 
invasion of their home markets by exports from debtor LDCs that are 
required to pay the interest bill. Protection may well be the result. The 
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protection issue, of course, was the main ingredient of the spreading in 
the 1930s of depression throughout the world economy; 

When the great creditor countries reduce their exports of capital... all their 
debtors must meet their obligations either in goods or in gold, instead of by 
fresh borrowing. Before this extraordinary situation had fully developed, 
however, a further check was imposed upon the capacity of the debtor 
countries to pay their external obligations. The increased export surpluses 
which they placed upon world markets caused concern in the importing 
creditor countries, which thereupon imposed higher tariffs and supplemented 
them by additional restrictions on imports. There ensued in consequence an 
enormoqs shrinkage in world trade, and the logical con.scquence of this 
shrinkage has been a series of moratoria, suspensions of payment, and 
standstill agreements, as a result of which the credit of many debtor countries 
has been gravely impaired. (League of Nations, World Economic Survey, 
1932.) 
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Ballistic missile defence and the 
nuclear dilemma 


In recent years the debate on the strategic and technical possibilities of 
ballistic missile defence (BMD) for the United States has been revived 
after being put to rest in 1972 with the ABM Treaty. Two programmes 
have become prominent subjects in this debate: the extra-governmental 
‘High Frontier’ Study headed by Lieutenant-General Daniel Graham, a 
retired US army officer, and the comparatively more tempered 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI)ofthe Reagan Administration. While 
these two programmes approach the strategy for national defence 
against nuclear war from significantly different perspectives, what they 
do have in common is a general framework for a multi-tiered, 
space-based ballistic missile defence system. The ultimate goal is to 
‘render nuclear weapons impotent and obsolete’ by replacing the 
deterrence of ‘Assured Destruction’ with the protection and deterrence 
of ‘Assured Survival’.' Although the technological feasibility and the 
strategic desirability of such a system have been disputed, on one point 
there is virtual consensus among advocates and opponents of an 
anti-ballistic missile system—the shift to a ‘defence-based’ strategy 
would fundamentally alter the character and direction of nuclear 
competition between the United Stales and the Soviet Union. 

It is the aim of this article to assess and evaluate the strategic and 
security implications of ‘High Frontier’ and the SDI as nuclear defence 
postures for the United States. Several arguments will be advanced, 
including first, that ‘High Frontier' is an unrealistic solution to the 
nuclear dilemma because of unfounded assumptions about American 
capabilities for the military domination of space; secondly, that the SDI 
is a more balanced approach to national defence, but leaves many 
strategic questions unanswered; thirdly, that a defence transition 


' Presidont KoaRan referred to the goal of making nuclear weapons impotent and obsolete in his 
'Star Wars' .speech. See the New York Times. 24 March 19W, p 20 for the text, fhe High 
Prontier .strategy is outlined in Daniel O Graham, Hi/fh Frontier, A New National Strategy, 
Washington DC: High Frontier Inc.. 1982. President Reagan has referred to Assured Survival as 
Mutual Assured Security. 

■ See Daniel Graham, 'Toward a new US strategy; bold strokes rather than increments',.Strategic 
Review, Spring, 1981, and idem. High Frontier, tip til (1982), The High Frontier study was 
conducted under the aegis of'I’hc Heritage Foundation, 
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combining offensive and defensive capabilities could permanently 
frustrate attempts to achieve a stable, defence-dominant strategy; and, 
fourthly, that it is questionable whether, with respect to nuclear 
weapons, a strategy mixing offensive and defensive compioncnts could 
ever result in a condition of stable deterrence and/or a reliable defence. 

The discussion of the above points will proceed through two sections. 
The first section reviews ‘High Frontier’ and the SDI and develops the 
first and second points above. The second section analyses a defence 
strategy more generally by examining the strategic and security 
implications from a dynamic perspective. Thus, the third and fourth 
arguments above will be presented in terms of strategic uncertainty, 
deterrence, crisis stability, and arms races. 

High Frontier and the Strategic Defense Initiative 

Lieutenant-General Graham was the first to propose publicly—in 1981 
and 1982—a comprehensive space-based defence strategy.^ His High 
Frontier strategy, Graham argued, was a necessary step to protect the 
US from nuclear attack and to escape the grim psychology of Assured 
Destruction. If the United States would act immediately and boldly by 
developing and deploying a space-based, anti-ballistic missile system, 
then Assured Survival could become the pre-eminent nuclear strategy 
for the nation by destroying Soviet ballistic missiles before they could 
reach their targets. 

But High Frontier also promises to do much more than simply to 
protect the American homeland from nuclear war. What Graham 
proposes is for the US to end-run the Soviet Union technologically, to 
gain decisive military dominance of space, and consequently to solve a 
host of defence and foreign policy problems. Because ‘the 
preponderance of Soviet conventional power vis-d-vis the United States 
is severe and can no longer be counterbalanced by a credible threat to 
bring higher technology US weaponry to bear’, because ‘the Soviet 
Union is increasingly successful in the use of propaganda and the 
application of military power to disrupt our alliances and to force the 
conversion of underdeveloped nations to Marxism’, and because ‘the 
West is dangerously dependent on diminishing crude oil supplies 
located in areas threatened by Soviet military or political power’, the 
United States has no choice but immediately to adopt a major change in 
strategy.^ 

^ OTaham, High Frontier, op cit (1982), pp 1-2. 
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An incremental approach to change is not satisfactory because it 
would mean merely modifying our present, troublesome strategies. 
What is required is High Frontier, a new defence initiative in which the 
US flatly rejects the failed doctrines of ‘Mutually Assured Destruction’ 
(MAD) and essential equivalence as well as the arms control efforts of 
the past. By pre-empting Soviet efforts in outer space and by 
dominating this military and economic ‘high ground’, the US would 
impart renewed purpose and strength to its alliance system, would 
restore ‘a sense of optimism to the peoples of the Free World and would 
let them once again take charge of their destinies', and would secure a 
source of unlimited energy supply and economic growth. Thus, Graham 
states: 

A bold and rapid entry into space, if announced and initiated now, would 
end-run the Soviets in the eyes of the world. It would move the contest into an 
arena where we could exploit the technological advantages we still hold. This is 
far preferable to pursuing an offensive-weaponry numbers contest here on 
Earth- -a contest which would be impossible for us to win. We are suggesting a 
different strategic contest, defensive and non-nuclear, which we can win"* 

and. 

We can eventually create the means to bring back to Earth the minerals and the 
inexhaustible solar energy available in space. By doing so, we can confound the 
gloomy predictions of diminishing energy and material resources available 
here on Elarth.^ 

High Frontier, (hen, is a programme which—by exploiting technology— 
combines the militarisation and industrialisation of space for the 
purposes of (1) protecting the US from nuclear attack; (2) overcoming 
Western conventional military weakness; and therefore, (3) removing 
the threat of future Soviet political, military, and economic blackmail. 
As Robert Richardson notes, ‘historical precedent and sound military 
logic [make] it clear that any nation . . . able to seize and control access 
to the high grtrund of space would thereby achieve decisive military 
superiority on earth’.^ 

What is obviously critical to the High Frontier strategy is the 
assumption that the US can achieve and maintain military superiority by 
exploiting space technology. Because a space-based defence system 
would be composed of physically fragile and sensitive technology, it is 

■* Daniel O Graham, //ig/i Frontier. There u A Defense Against Nuclear War, New York: Tom 
Doherty AsMKiates, 19K.1, p .12. 

' Graham, High Frontier, op cil (I9H2), p 14. 

'■ Robert C Richardson, 'High Frontier: the only game in town’. Journal of Social, Political, and 
Economic Studies, 1982, p 59. 
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I inherently vulnerable to anti-satellite (ASAT) and other offensive 
I attacks, as well as more passive deceptive measures. The military 
domination of space is thus a prerequisite to a national defence and 
economic programme of the scale being proposed, and the success of 
High Frontier depends upon either the immediate availability and 
deployment of technology, the absence of (or only minimal) Soviet 
- counter-measures, or both. 

After reviewing available and emerging technologies, Graham 
concludes that the US is able to begin immediately its ballistic missile 
defence programme and, even allowing for a transition period in which 
* necessary technologies arc being developed and perfected, present the 
I Soviet Union with a fail accompli. Indeed, Graham argues it is 
impierative that the US begin immediately, for to act is to gain the 
decisive advantage, but to wait is perhaps to lose forever the 

1 opportunity. Although Graham states that Soviet efforts to establish 
their own defence would be welcome and would not interfere with the 
US programme because ‘we have no interest in the nuclear devastation 
I of the Soviet Union’, he docs not expect a major Soviet defensive effort. 
^ The USSR would, in all likelihood, be severely strained strategically, 
j technically, and economically by attempts to develop its own High 
j Frontier. Graham argues that the USSR is extremely fearful of and 
most anxious to avoid an armaments competition in advanced 
technologies, because BMD efforts on their part would (1) tax 
already-strained Soviet technological and industrial resources to the 
point of disruption, and (2) wreak havoc with the strategic structure of 
war-fighting and war-winning constructed by Moscow over the last 
twenty years.’ 

One additional characteristic of High Frontier is that because no 
’ defence can be perfect and is designed only to make an attack more 
difficult and costly, the US would retain a strong offensive component 
^ to its strategy. In order to reinforce deterrence by making the Soviet 
Union uncertain of success—if not certain of failure—in a nuclear war, 
the US would keep its retaliatory capabilities. As Graham notes, 'By 
creating a proper balance between strategic offense and strategic 
\ defense we broaden the options for strategic retaliatory systems. A great 
; deal of the counterforce, damage-limiting function of our strategic 
. forces can be shouldered by the defensive systems’.'^ 

J 

^ Graham, W(g/i Fronfirr, op ci7 (1982), pp 84-6. 

“ ibid, p 10. 
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Two aspects of the High Frontier strategy arc troublesome from both 
a strategic and technical p>oint of view. First, the ambiguity of military 
goals and the role of deterrence intended by a High Frontier world is 
problematic. Although Graham has stated that the US has no interest in 
the nuclear devastation of the Soviet Union, it would seem that it docs 
have an interest in frustrating rather comprehensively Soviet political 
and military machinations. 

Curbing Soviet aggression and power ambitions in order to ‘open up a 
new era of hope and prosperity for the US and the Free World’ evokes 
memories of the strategy of Ma.ssive Retaliation of the Eisenhower era. 
While the deterrence of High Frontier is supposed to be based on 
victory-denial rather than assured destruction, High Frontier is an 
intrinsically ‘offensive’ system and inspires the same type of deterrent 
threat as Massive Retaliation. Given that an effective Soviet missile 
defense is not expected, that the US will retain a substantial offensive 
force posture, that the military domination of space is the ‘inevitable’ 
result of High Frontier, and that High Frontier is expected to thwart 
Soviet political and military aggression, then there can be no doubt that 
the deterrence of High Frontier is an offensive one. However, the threat 
of bringing to bear overwhelming US military force against a whole 
variety of international transgressions faces the same problems of 
credibility that undermined Massive Retaliation. High Frontier also 
presumes that many of the problems it hopes to resolve are amenable to 
a military solution, and that the normative political environment will 
tolerate the u.sc of force against a variety of Soviet aggressions. 

Similarly, there is the presumption that High Frontier is and would 
continue to be purposefully defensive—that defences would only be 
used in the event of aggression and a threat to the peaceful use of space. 
But the line between defensive and offensive intentions is a fine one, as ^ 
the statement ‘a great deal of the counterforcc, damage-limiting 
function of our strategic forces can be shouldered by the defensive 
systems’ reveals (sec above). In any event, it places extreme faith in 
human nature and in the benevolence of the US to assume that decisive 
military superiority of such enormous proportion would not become a 
tool of more menacing global ambitions. 

The second troublesome aspect of the High Frontier strategy lies in 

■' llifri; is a substantial amount of scholarship on the utility of military force in the contemporary J 
international system. Por a review of these arguments as well as reservations about them, sec i 
Klaus Knorr, 'On the international uses of military force in the contemporary world', Orhis 21 I 
(1977)pp.S-27. ; 
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the fact that the conviction that the US can create and maintain a 
militarily decisive technological lead over the Soviet Union has no 
historical basis. Although Graham cites historical precedent for his 
position that the nation(s) which captured a new frontier enjoyed 
enormous strategic and economic benefits, the nuclear age seems to 
represent an end to such opportunities. Eisenhower’s investment in 
nuclear weapons to close the conventional power gap between East and 
West has resulted in the contemporary ‘Balance of Terror’ and of 
' militarily useless strategic weaponry. Given the enormity of the threat 
to the Soviet Union which a unilateral deployment of High Frontier 
implies, it is unreasonable to assume that the Soviet Union would not 
try to prevent the neutralisation of its strategic forces. 

Whatever the folly of MAD, it was motivated out of an appreciation 
that military superiority over the Soviet Union was impossible and that 
a strategy was necessary to arrest the ‘security dilemma’ and the 
compulsion for techno-military advantage.’” At best, the USSR has 
Jagged only about five ‘technology’ years behind the US since the 
inception of The Bomb, and its leadership has persistently 
demonstrated its willingness to compensate for any technical 
weaknesses by increasing the size and destructive power of its offensive 
weaponry. The hope that by exploiting emerging technology the US 
could achieve decisive military advantage has been proved so 
consistently false that there is simply no basis for giving it credence now. 
Indeed, the very processes of technology evolution and transfer would 
preclude any such exclusivity on the part of an individual nation. Yet 
High Frontier explicitly rejects the principles of parity and essential 
equivalence. 

To entertain the idea that the USSR would not or could not counter a 
defensive effort on the part of the US, or to assume that the military 
advantage implied by High Frontier would not be exploited for other 
than defensive purposes is to confuse the evidence with ideological 
beliefs about America’s moral, (>oIitical, and economic supremacy. The 
most surprising and sudden of technological inventions would provide 
only short-term advantages. 

A High Frontier approach to national defence thus seems to be 
misguided, and as will be discussed in the second section of this article. 

See Richard Smoke, National Security and the Nuclear Dilemma, Boston, Mass: Addison- 
Wesley, 1984 for an overview of nuclear competition between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The ‘security dilemma’ refers to the dilemma in which an increase in one nation's secunly 
results in a rise of other nations' insecurity, thus initiating endless rounds of military 
competition. 
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immediate efforts on the part of the US to begin ballistic missile defence 
would be destabilising. However, because of the public effort of the 
High Frontier Organisation and the tendency for some politically active 
groups to promote provocative ‘anti-Soviet’ policies, there is some risk 
that the official Strategic Defence Initiative will be confounded by 
indiscriminate strategic and political motivations." 

On 23 March 1983, President Reagan recommended in his ‘Star 
Wars’ speech that the US undertake efforts to begin a defence against 
nuclear weapons by exploiting new technology: 

Would it not be better to save lives than to avenge them? Are we not capable 
of demonstrating our peaceful intentions by applying all our abilities and all our 
ingenuity to achieving a truly lasting stability? 1 think we are—and indeed we 
must. 

After careful consultation with my advisers, including the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I believe there is a way. Let me share with you a vision of the future which 
offers h<'pe. It is that wc embark on a program to counter the awesome Soviet 
missile threat with measures that are defensive. Let us turn to the very 
strengths in technology that spawned our great industrial base. 

What if free people could live secure in the knowledge that their .security did 
not rest upon the threat of instant US retaliation to deter a Soviet attack, that 
we could intercept and destroy strategic ballistic mi.ssilcs before they reached 
(mr own soil or that of our allies? ... I know this is a formidable technical task 
. . . Yet current technology has attained a level of sophistication where it is 
reasonable for us to begin this effort. 

I call upon the scientific community in our country, those wh«) gave us 
nuclear weapons, to turn their great talents now to the cause of mankind and 
world peace; to give us the means of rendering these nuclear weapons impotent 
and obsolete ... I am directing a comprehensive and intensive effort to define 
a long-term research and development program to begin to achieve our 
ultimate goal of eliminating the threat posed by strategic nuclear missiles.'^ 

After the President’s speech, two studies conducted in accordance with 
National Security Study Directive 6-83 evaluated the possibilities and 
implications of a US commitment to ballistic missile defence.'^ The 
studies concluded that ‘despite uncertainties, new technologies held 

'' .See Ounicl Yankelovieh and John Dohic. ‘The public mood: nuclear weapons and (he USSR’. 
F<jreign Affam (Summer. 19S4), pp 3.t 46 for a thorough di.scus.sion of various attitudes and 
political support toward nuclear strategies and the Soviet Union. High Frontier is supported by 
High Frontier. Inc., a lobbying organisation. Graham has also authored popular press books on 
the High Frontier. See Note 4. 

Ar’t'K’ York limes, 24 March J!/S3, p 2fi. 

'' James (' Fletcher, former NASA administrator, beaded the Defense Technologies Study Team, 
and Fred S. Hoffman, Director of Pan Heuristics, conducted an extragovernmcntal Future 
Security Strategy Study. 
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great promise for achieving the president’s goal of eliminating the threat 
of missiles to ourselves and our allies’, and ‘strategic defenses, evolving 
towards increasing effectiveness, could protect the United States—and 
its allies—from the threat of nuclear war by enhancing deterrence and 
eliminating the military utility of nuclear attack’. 

Consequently, President Reagan established early in 1984 the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (and the Strategic Defense Initiative 
Organization within the Department of Defense), a programme to 
develop those technologies which show the most promise for an 
effective ballistic missile defence. The first phase of the SDI is a 
five-year research period (Fiscal Years 1985-9, with funding requests of 
$26 billion) in which ballistic missile defence technology is explored and 
followed with a decision by the President and Congress about 
proceeding with the development of a BMD system for the UvS. 

Assuming a decision to pursue a BMD, prototypes of defence systems 
would be built and tested during the second phase of the SDI. At this 
time the Department of Defense would concurrently begin developing 
defences against ‘air-breathing threats’ (bombers and cruise missiles), 
threats which are not impeded by ballistic missile defences. SuKsequent 
transition and final SDI phases plan for the incremental and sequential 
deployment of defensive systems so that ‘each added increment, in 
conjunction with effective and survivable offensive systems, [would] 
increase deterrence and reduce the risk of nuclear war’. It is assumed 
that the USSR will also deploy its own BMD, and the final phase of the 
SDI envisions a fully operational defence system complemented by the 
reduction of offensive strategic weapons to minimal levels. If defences 
against other means of nuclear attack are ready by this stage, they will 
also be deployed. 

Unlike High Frontier, the SDI makes no presumptions about 
resolving a wide range of defence and foreign policy problems, and it is 
much more cautious about questions of technological feasibility. 
Importantly, the SDI does not see ballistic missile defence as a means of 
technological end-run against the Soviet Union and as a way of 
establishing US military superiority and dominance of outer space. 
Rather, Soviet deployment of a BMD is integral to the SDI, not only 
because unilateral deployment is understood to be immensely 
destabilising, but because mutual defence measures are thought to be 

'■* Lieutenant-General James A Abrahamson. ‘The strategic defense initiative'. Defensfitl-t 

(August 1984), p .J. 

ibid, p 5. 
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major inducements for deep reductions in offensive strategic weaponry. 
The SDI is thus much more carefully limited to reducing the dangers of 
nuclear war, and its specific objective is to develop a defence against 
ballistic missile attack. It seems to implicitly accept the principles of 
e.s.sential equivalence and parity, although as will be discussed in the 
second section of this article, it is not at all clear what strategic principles 
will guide the character of the offensive forces. High Frontier also hopes 
to defend against nuclear weapons, but in doing so plans to accomplish a 
variety of other political-military objectives, plans based on a total 
rejection of past US strategic doctrine, and unwarranted assumptions 
about US technical prowess and Soviet willingness and capabilities to 
respond. 

Before the implications of a ballistic missile defence, a defence 
transition, or a ‘defence-dominant’ strategy for the security of the US 
can he assessed, the general technological framework of ballistic missile 
defence and the technical criticisms levelled against this framework 
must be reviewed. Technology and strategy arc rather hopelessly 
interdependent, with strategic choices ultimately being constrained by 
available technology. Given the tentative nature of both anti-ballistic 
missile technology and a defence strategy, the two cannot help but to 
evolve together. 

Although a specific defence system has not been designed, both SDI 
and High Frontier envision a multi-layered, non-nuclear, space-based 
ballistic missile defence. As such, the system involves the use of directed 
energy weapons (lasers and charged particle beams) and hyper-velocity 
launchers which use electric power to shoot projectiles at super-high 
speeds. The weaponry would be tiered on Earth and in outer space, the 
basic principle being to attack enemy ballistic missiles (ICBMs, SLBMs, 
and IRBMs) incessantly during their boost, post-boost, mid-course, 
and terminal phases, with a layer of defence dedicated to each stage of 
missile trajectory. Special efforts are to be concentrated on the 
five-minute boost phase, for destroying missiles in this period is critical 
and reduces performance demands on the other layers of defence. 

After the boost phase, missiles will have separated into individual 
warheads, increasing by a factor of ten the number of targets the system 
must shoot down, not including any decoys. Since decoys included with 
the warheads would be indistinguishable from the warheads while in 
space and could only be discerned once back within the Earth’s 
atmosphere, the demands on the other layers of defence are increased, 
in terms of discriminating between warheads and decoys and/or 
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destroying all objects which behave like warheads. Terminal defence 
represents a last-ditch effort to stop any remaining warheads which have 
escaped destruction in their earlier stages of flight. 

Thus, the recommended system establishes a layer of defence 
responsible for each period of a missile’s trajectory: the five-minute 
boost phase, the exo-atmospheric post-boost and mid-course 
trajectories, lasting about twenty minutes for ICBMs and possibly only 
half as long for SLBMs and IRBMs, and the terminal (endo- 
atmospheric) phase during which warheads race down to their targets. 

The defence layers in space would be composed of permanently 
orbiting battle stations with additional reinforcements (weapons, 
mirrors) being ‘popped up’ at the time of an attack; ground-based 
components would involve lasers relayed by a series of mirrors to their 
targets. Because of the nature of conducting space-based missile 
defence, much of the system would be non-weapon components acting 
as force multipliers, ie, discrimination, surveillance, tracking, aiming, 
battle management, and command and control functions, for the 
weapons themselves. The nature of these non-weapon functions 
virtually dictates that the ‘support components’ also be permanently 
orbiting satellites. 

As James Abrahamson states, an effective ballistic missile defence 
system must be at least capable of rapid and reliable warning of an 
attack and weapons engagement, efficient interception and destruction 
of all launched vehicles, preferably in their boost phase, efficient 
discrimination between warheads and ‘cheap’ decoys, continuous 
tracking of all threatening objects, and of rapid and comprehensive 
battle management, communications, and data processing.'*” Last, and 
not by any means least, it must be less costly to maintain and execute 
defences than it is to develop and deploy offensive counter-measures. 

While some advocates of a BMD idealistically assume the necessary 
technology is there for the taking, others realislically admit that 
‘whether defensive technology will be sufficiently robust to defeat 
potential active and passive countermeasures is an important issue, one 
which must be examined before critical decisions concerning the 
development and deployment of potential defensive systems can be 
made’.'^ Critics of BMD have raised serious objections to the 

ihid, p .S. 

" For an idealistic viewpoint, see Clarence A Robinson, ‘Beam weapon advances emerge'. 

Aviation Week and Space Technology July 1983, pp 18-21. Citation is from Keith B Payne and 

Colin S Gray, ‘Nuclear policy and the defensive transition'. Foreign Affairs (Spring 1984), p 841. 
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technological assumptions which are being made, and have focused 
particularly on three concerns: (1) the viability of a BMD system, (2) 
the effectiveness of such a system if it is feasible, and (3) the human 
element of ‘technology creep’. 

On the first point, ballistic missile defence is argued simply to be 
technologically infeasible—US technology now and in the near (ie, 
twenty years) future simply cannot attain the accuracy, precision, and 
reliability required of even a minimally foolproof system. As Daniel 
Deudney concludes: 

The available evidence suggests that large-scale space weapons designed to 
shoot down ballistic missiles suffer from tremendous, probably 
insurmountable, technological, tactical, and strategic problems. Trucking and 
aiming technology of unprecedented precision, larger and more perfect 
mirrors than any now in use, and lasers more powerful than any ever built must 
be fashioned to withstand the extreme temperatures of space, the stresses of 
launch, and the rigors of battle.”* 

Since the effectiveness of the system could never be reliably known until 
the fateful attack, and leakage must be very low, it seems unnecessarily 
risky to place faith in the performance of an untested system. 
Unfortunately, the maximum level of penetration which could be 
humanly and ecologically tolerated is very low. Hans Bethe notes that ‘a 
large metropolitan area could be devastated by a handful of weapons 
detonated at high altitude . . . to be useful, a national defense could not 
wait until the atmosphere allowed the defense to [destroy warheads or] 
to di.scriminatc between warheads and decoys’.'^ 

Complicating the feasibility of the system are the plentiful numbers of 
counter-measures which may be developed to undermine the 
effectiveness of a defence system, measures which need to be 
anticipated when designing the system. If the technology can be 
developed to create the system, ‘counter-technology’ can be created 
to diminish its effectiveness. Counter-measures may be developed 
essentially to perform two functions—to penetrate a defence system 
and/or to impede the performance of system weapons. The first 
function, penetrating the system, may be accomplished cither by 
overwhelming it with targets, by attacking it directly, or both. Critics 
argue that a defensive system may be undermined by relatively ‘cheap’ 
weapons—a costly defence may be penetrated by large numbers of 

Daniel Deudney, 'Unlocking 'ipacc'. Foreign Policy (53) (Winter 1983/84), p 102. 

1 Ians Bethe rt «/, ‘Spate-based ballistic missile defense’, Sdenlific American (October 1984), 

p4I. 
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affensive weapons—and the predictable orbits of the satellites makes 
':hem vulnerable to attack by space mines, not to mention more 
•lOphisticated anti-satellite (ASAT) weapons. Thus, an investment in an 
CBM build-up and space mines, both ‘off-the-shelf’ technologies, 
:ould easily reduce the effectiveness of a defensive system by increasing 
ts leakage rates. 

More-passive measures may also be taken to improve penetration. 
Space systems are inherently vulnerable to physical disturbances, so 
Hamming, interference, false image projection, explosions, decoys, etc 
;ould all disrupt the detection, tracking, aiming, and other support 
unctions critical to the performance of defence weaponry, again 
providing opportunities for offensive weapons penetration. In addition, 
IS Bethe points out, one very simple and very probable means of 
disrupting the defence is by shortening the boost phase of the rockets. 
While current boosts last three to five minutes, in the future this will 
ikely be shortened to less than 100 seconds.^*' 

Finally, active measures could be taken to thwart the effectiveness of 
:he weapons. Mirrored or spiralling warheads, booster protection, 
lardened boosters, and flame diversion could all diminish the potency 
)f the weapons. In sum, these technical objections to ballistic missile 
defence raise serious doubts as to (I) the possibility that technology can 
achieve the requisite levels of reliability, precision, stamina, and data 
nanagement; (2) the ability of a defensive system to prevail over 
mdless means of passive and active counter-measures; and, (3) the 
survivability of a defensive system in the face of a vigorous ASAT 
attack. Defence systems, especially space-based defence systems, seem 
:o be inherently susceptible to deception and counter-measures, and the 
Soviet Union would have at least twenty years or more to develop an 
offensive build-up, ASAT weaponry, counter-measures, and 
penetration aids. 

Although there is no reason to believe that a space system cannot be 
nade highly reliable and highly survivable, the net effect of all the 
above complications is to increase the probability that a significant 
lumber of warheads could penetrate the system. If Carl Sagan is correct 
n his estimates that as few as 500-2,000 warheads could create global 
ecological catastrophe, then even fewer warheads would create national 
disaster.In the absence of comprehensive testing and with the 

■’*’ ibid, p 42. This article is an excellent overview of the technological complications to ballistic 

missile defence. 

Carl Sagan, ‘Nuclear winter and climatic catastrophe'. Foreign Affairs (Winter 198.V84), p 2S5 
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prospect of endless bouts of technology v. counter-technology, ballistic 
missile defence faces formidable if not overwhelming systemic 
difficulties. 

Finally, there is the problem of human nature and technology creep, 
and the resultant possibility that ill-advised decisions will be made to 
proceed with BMD. Since the Strategic Defense Initiative is only in the 
exploratory phase, then theoretically it could be cancelled because of 
inadequate technology. Yet, as James Fallows illustrates, defence 
projects tend to take on lives of their own as the military and defence 
industries become enamoured of particular weapons systems, and 
William Burrows aptly concludes that ‘the program manager who will 
admit that five years of research and more than $20 billion have been 
wasted on an unworkable system probably has yet to be born’.“ 

In spite of these technical caveats, ballistic missile defence is 
appealing in several ways. It offers to protect the US from disaster of 
awesome proportions, and in doing so it docs not threaten the lives of 
the Soviet people. I’hc US seems to have a means of escaping the 
morally and mentally troublesome logic of Assured Destruction, and by 
establishing Assured Survival it seems to have a means of escaping the 
nuclear dilemma itself—in a defence-dominant world, nuclear weapons 
would be obsolete. Strategically speaking, the US people could expect 
BMD to (1) defend the American people and US military forces from 
accidental or intentional nuclear attack; (2) reinforce deterrence by 
eliminating the ability of ballistic missiles to execute a pre-emptive 
strike; and, (3) create military and economic incentives for reducing 
offensive strategic forces by diminishing the military value of ballistic 
mi.ssilcs. 

Strategic and security implications of nuclear defence 

Beyond the technological debate surrounding the SDI are concerns 
over the strategic implications of a defence orientation. The advocates 
of ballistic missile defence argue that it is not a technological ‘solution’ 
to the strategic problem because strategy and policy will lead to 
technological developments, not vice versa. For once it seems that 
technology creep has not demanded ex post facto policy rationales. But 
statements by the Administration do not support this perspective of 
policy first, technology second. George A Keyworth, science advisor to 

’’ James Fallows, \aliunal Defeiisr, New York; Random House, 1981, and William Burrows, 
'Ballistic missile defense: the illusion of security'. Foreign Affairs (Spring 1984), p 855. 
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the President, has stated that ‘the best way to approach the strategic 
defense problem is to start with technology and build a system. Let's not 
start with leakage rates and work backward, let’s not start With a system, 
let’s start with technology’.This sort of thinking does not allay 
suspicions that once again technology is leading strategy by the nose. 

At issue here is the rather subtle assumption that technology will 
prevail and that even with an uncertain transition period, a 
comprehensive defence system will appear deus ex machina to render 
nuclear weapons impotent and obsolete. Missing is an appreciation of 
the intrinsically dynamic aspect of nuclear competition and national 
security, an appreciation that security and defence are always in relation 
to an enemy and an offence. A US force posture will never be static or 
fixed, or entirely predictable. The character of a US posture is 
intimately and inescapably related to that of the USSR. It is entirely 
possible, and history suggests entirely probable, that the adjustment 
process of a defence transition will lead to a strategic balance as 
unexpected and troublesome as the one today. Although the SDI does 
appreciate the instability implied by unilateral deployment of a BMD 
system and consequently promotes mutual defence capabilities to 
reinforce deterrence and stability, it suffers from a major, flawed 
assumption: that defence will be sufficiently inexpensive and robust 
during the transition stages that they will induce major reductions in 
offensive forces. Technology in this case may not be seen as the 
‘solution’ to the nuclear dilemma, but it is certainly perceived as the 
impetus to strategic self-restraint. 

It is not at all clear that a BMD would minimise the threat posed by 
strategic nuclear forces or that attempts to move to a defence strategy 
will not in fact result in an offensive build-up. A defence-dominant 
strategy, instead of a purely offensive strategy, cannot change the 
insidiously and fundamentally political nature of the nuclear dilemma. 
While the immediate goal is to protect—either through deterrence or 
defence—the US from nuclear war, as long as the superpowers are 
caught in a security dilemma in which neither country can afford not to 
compete, then there can be no real security from nuclear weapons. 
Arguments that the US must have a BMD because the Soviet Union is 
developing one, or that it cannot afford not to, indicate that once again 
the US people are victims of and party to their own insecurity. If there is 
one lesson from the nuclear age which the US must learn, it is that each 

Robinson, ‘Beam weapon advances', op cit, p 21. 
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technological advance, each promise of the final technological 
‘solution’ to competition, has been undermined by another or even the 
same technology. As long as the psychology of insecurity dominates 
nuclear competition, there can be no solution to or protection from 
nuclear weapons. It is a political problem, and the security dilemma 
must be brought under control. Even in the face of the most promising 
anti-ballistic missile technology, the security dilemma threatens to 
subvert attempts at ballistic missile defence. 

It is this understanding of the nuclear dilemma as a dynamic and 
interactive political problem that causes critics of BMD to be so 
vehement. The quest for the elusive long-term technological advantage 
(ie, High Frontier) or for technological inducements to self-restraint (ie, 
the SDI) is the symptom and the disease, fuelling intensive arms races, 
propelling nations down the road to greater risk and uncertainty, and 
providing increasingly incomprehensible destructive power over which 
we have less and less control. From this dynamic perspective, BMD is 
particularly problematic on three counts: its likely impact on strategic 
uncertainty, on deterrence and crisis stability, and on arms races is very 
negative. 

Modelling nuclear competition as a simple game, the deterrence logic 
of Mutual Assured Destruction (as a purely offensive strategy) and 
Assured Survival (as a purely defensive strategy) arc essentially the 
same. In both situations, deterrence is based on a predictable no-win 
outcome; the threat of retaliation (Assured Destruction) or promise of 
no reward (Assured .Survival) should, in principle, deter the players 
from ‘playing the game’. In this sense, both types of deterrence function 
like a game of tic-tac-toc (noughts and cro.sses). Two .skilled (rational) 
players of tic-tac-toe know that the best they can hope to achieve are 
endless rounds of draws—consequently they do not even bother to play. 
This is why Assured Survival promises, in theory, to make nuclear 
weapons obsolete; this is why MAD promised to stabilise nuclear 
competition; and this is why only those very young children who have 
not yet figured out how predictably to prevent their opponent from 
winning ever bother to play tie-tac-toc. 

In this child’s game, an ‘X’ is an ‘X’, an ‘O’ is an ‘O’, and the 
consequences of their position on a playing field of nine squares are 
unambiguous. There are no problems of misperceiving ‘Xs’ and ‘Os’, no 
problem of comprehending what an ‘X’ placed here or there means, and 
no problem in deciding how to respond to your opponent’s move. The 
game is so simple that rationality is inevitable, and unless players 
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intentionally try to lose, they cannot help but draw time and time again. 

Obviously, the real world of deterrence and nuclear competition is 
not so simple. Rationality can be assumed only to a certain degree, 
decisions are fraught with values and perceptions, and behaviour may 
.send ambiguous signals. In the real world, human nature dictates that 
competition will depend critically on perceptions, values, and 
credibility. 

Because of the costs involved with nuclear weapons, the only way of 
dealing with these real world uncertainties is to minimise them and the 
risk of ‘losing’ by structuring the competition so that all that is possible is 
a ‘draw’. By structuring the conflict so that no one would bother to play 
the game of nuclear war, the world is saved from all which that war 
implies. Again, this is the basic logic of both Assured Destruction and 
Assured Survival. 

What is critical to both of these deterrence strategies is that 
uncertainties and risks arc minimised by making strategic choices and 
their consequences more predictable. By limiting the overall strategy to 
one that is purely offensive (ie, through MAD and the ABM Treaty) or 
purely defensive (ie, through High Frontier), we are also increasing our 
ability to control the competition by limiting the range of strategic 
choices which can be made. We can therefore anticipate and counter 
any moves our opponent is likely to make. Through strategic restraint, 
we enhance deterrence and stability in the game by making it 
predictably certain that no player can ‘win’. 

Historically, however, because of domestic forces as well as 
international ones, the Soviet Union and the United States have 
consistently tried to press for advantage in spite of the ‘security’ 
promised by MAD. SALT I and II were both attempts to structure the 
competition and formalise the ‘draw’ process, but deterrence is 
becoming increasingly unstable and both superpowers are hedging arms 
control agreements.*'’ The reasons vary. Technological changes (ie, 
MIRVs, improved missile accuracy) have contributed to a blurring of 
first and second strike capabilities, making nuclear draw less certain, 
some policies seem to have intentionally violated the treaties (ie, Soviet 
phased-array radars), and there is always the fear that from sheer 
human weakness deterrence might fail. For a variety of reasons, then, 
neither side seems willing to accept the desirability and conditions of 
Assured Destruction, or at least seems compelled through technology 


See Michael Krepon, ‘Both side.s are hedging'. Foreign Policy (56) (Fall 1984). pp 15.V-72. 
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creep to undermine the foundation of the stalemate itself. 
Undoubtedly, the latter amplifies the former. 

It is this contemporary strategic uncertainty of deterrence and the 
military utility of strategic forces that makes propositions for a nuclear 
defence strategy problematic. Since no defence system could be 100 per 
cent reliable or effective, offensive forces would have to be maintained 
to provide an additional deterrent to the use of nuclear weapons. In this 
sense. Assured Survival could never be a purely defensive strategy, and 
Mutual Assured Security would be a defence-dominant strategy; that is, 
primarily defensive but balanced with offensive forces. The critical issue 
thus becomes how to deploy defensive components during the defence 
transition in a way that does not make offensive forces more threatening 
and give rise to an offensive build-up and counter-measures. 

The SDl proposes to accomplish a stable transition by sharing 
defence technology with the Soviet Union and by negotiating offensive 
force reductions. The basic principle is to reduce the offensive threat to 
the defence, which would allow the defence to be effective enough to 
minimise the utility of any additional offensive weaponry and 
counter-measures. In this manner nuclear weapons would Ik rendered 
technically obsolete, and the superpowers would thus be induced to 
negotiate even further reductions in offensive weapons. However, to try 
to negotiate politically the character of both offensive and defensive 
forces for the two nations is an unprecedented political challenge, for 
offensive arms control alone has been daunting and perhaps less than 
satisfactory. In any event, it presumes a tremendously cooperative 
piilitical environment in which both superpowers perceive the same 
value in a particular force structure, a perception that the US and USSR 
have yet to share. 

In addition, the Soviet Union has been unequivocal in its statements 
of how it perceives American BMD efforts. As Yuri Andropov has 
stated; 

This may seem to be [defensive] only on the face of it and only to those who are 
not conversant with these matters. In fact the strategic offensive forces of the 
United States will continue to be developed and upgraded at full tilt and along 
quite a definite line at that, namely that of acquiring a first nuclear .strike 
capability. Under these conditions, the intention to secure itself the possibility 
of destroying with the help of ABM defenses the corresponding strategic 
systems of the other side, that is of rendering it unable of dealing a retaliatory 
strike, is a bid to disarm the Soviet Union in the face of the US nuclear threat.^® 

New York Times, 27 March 1983, p 1. 
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In light of this understanding, it does not seem to be particularly wise to 
believe that the Soviet Union would be willing to cooperate in a 
transition to Mutual Assured Security or to have faith that a sufficiently 
robust defensive technology could induce it to do otherwise. Attaining 
the requisite degree of rigour in the technology could be permanently 
frustrated by efforts by the Soviet Union to weaken a BMD because of 
its own perception that any American defences represent ‘a bid to 
disarm the Soviet Union’. 

Strategic uncertainty about offensive and defensive intentions will be 
intensified once offensive and defensive capabilities are paired. The 
unknown reliability of a defence f>osture requires an offensive for 
additional deterrence, yet if this offeasive faces a BMD system then the 
reliability of the offensive is also in doubt. Deterrence thus becomes a 
questionable condition, since it is based neither on assured destruction 
nor assured survival. Crisis instability is heightened, since unstable 
deterrence and ‘unknown’ defences increase the risk that nuclear war 
based on miscalculation could occur. 

Because of the less than 100 per cent effectiveness of a defence 
capability, stable deterrence is crucial to minimising the risks of nuclear 
war as well as to reducing overall nuclear insecurity. Deterrence as a 
dynamic condition should thus try to maximise the certainty that a 
nuclear war could not be won or yield any major political-military 
advantage. Or, conversely, deterrence should minimise the uncertainty 
of the outcome and costs of nuclear war. As a consequence, the logical 
solution to stabilising deterrence in a mixed nuclear strategy is to 
intensify retaliatory capabilities. Uncertainty may be overcome by 
predictability, and since in a defence transition the defence’s 
effectiveness would be limited, strategic predictability may be achieved 
through assured retaliation. 

However, by attempting to stabilise short-term deterrence by 
improving the survivability of retaliatory forces, the US and the USSR 
would be undermining their ability to have a long-term defence 
capability sufficient for a victory-denial, and not assured destruction, 
deterrent. A reinforcement of survivability implies a penetration of 
defences because survivable forces are retaliatory in nature (or worse, 
capable of a first strike). In the long run, all that would be accomplished 
by defensive efforts is Assured Destruction of even greater proportions, 
and a permanent frustration of a reliable national defence. 

The crux of this argument is that the strategic uncertainty resulting 
from a mix of defensive and offensive strategies would confound efforts 
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to achieve crisis stability, regardless of whether stability is based on an 
offensive or defensive deterrent. Unless the move to BMD is 
accompanied by deep cuts in the offensive forces of both sides, it is 
unlikely that the defence-inspired Mutual Assured Security can ever be 
achieved. The immediate incentive, because of the window of 
vulnerability and a lack of strategic predictability, is to bolster 
retaliatory forces. However, to do so in conjunction with defensive 
efforts is to raise questions about aggressive intentions and rai.se doubts 
about true retaliatory capabilities. 

The net effect of these behaviours is to reinforce the perception that 
there is military utility to strategic nuclear forces, the very utility which 
BMD is supposed to remove. To expect that sufficiently robust 
defensive forces can counter-balance this perception and induce 
offensive force cuts is to miscalculate the incentives to do exactly the 
opposite. The initial impetus is to try to resist BMD, and once this 
process has started the ability of the defence to achieve preponderance 
over the offensive is going to be permanently frustrated. As the earlier 
technical discussion revealed, defensive systems may be all-too 
vulnerable to counter-measures and attack. 

It may be argued that the above strategic uncertainty is sufficient to 
stimulate an acceptance that nuclear weapons are obsolete by making 
the outcome of war so uncertain that it is not worth the risk. In other 
words, deterrence would be provided by maximum uncertainty. 
However, the history of arms races and arms competition between the 
US and the USSR does not make this argument credible because 
uncertainly contributes to insecurity and consequently the security 
dilemma. Based on past performance, it is more likely that a 
competition involving offensive and defensive wcapirnry would result in 
an unexpected force posture and one not appropriate for a defence- 
dominant strategy. The processes of insecurity, misperception, and 
technology creep which fuel an arms race all dictate that the United 
States and the Soviet Union assume the worst about the other’s 
intentions and capabilities and respond in kind. A new spiral of arms 
competition would try to be brought under control by imparting as 
much strategic structure and predictability as possible, probably by 
assuring retaliatory capabilities. Nuclear weapons may indeed become 
obsolete because they have been replaced by a new generation of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

The nature of the security dilemma requires that awperative efforts 
be undertaken to arrest the compulsion for competition and the creep 
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toward greater insecurity and risk. While the SDl requires major arms 
control efforts in conjunction with ballistic missile defence, in light of 
the earlier discussion it does not seem that there could be enough 
confidence in defences to inspire substantial arms control. There would 
always be technical doubts, and strategic uncertainties would require 
that defensive measures be perceived as threatening and countered with 
greater offensive efforts to ensure deterrence. 

At the least, it is unreasonable to assume that the Soviet Union is 
sufficiently fearful of US militarisation of space, or sufficiently doubtful 
of its own abilities to compete in advanced technology weaponry, that it 
would not try to counter the neutralisation of its strategic forces. It is 
certainly tenuous to suggest that the Soviet Union would accept 
American initiatives to restructure Soviet strategic forces in order to 
make the American defence effort more stable! Since, first, it is doubtful 
that BMD technology could inspire such unprecedented, mutual 
cooperative efforts, and, secondly, a successful BMD requires such 
major force cuts and agreements, it seems more prudent to attempt 
major reductions in the absence of a defence effort, rather than in the 
presence of one. 

The competitive dynamic which precipitated the present predicament 
of incomprehensible force levels, growing instability, and vulnerability 
to nuclear war will not change with a defence initiative, and it is 
important to note that a successful initiative depends upon the ability of 
sophisticated technology to remove the incentives for nuclear 
competition. Yet unless the security dilemma can be brought under 
control during the defence transition, technology can never reach 
sufficiently robust levels requisite for the acceptance of the 
obsolescence or nominal utility of nuclear weapons. Convincing 
arguments as to why a defensive strategy should produce appreciably 
different results than the offensive strategy of the past forty years have 
not been made. Mutual Assured Destruction was presumably stable and 
offered a structured means of negating the military utility of strategic 
nuclear forces, but neither the United States nor the Soviet Union could 
resist the dynamics which have brought us to the present era of 
instability. It may be rightly argued that it was the spectre of assured 
destruction which propelled those dynamics. But, a defence-dominant 
strategy does not seem to be able to reconcile the need for assured 
destruction as an interim deterrent with the need to establish major 
offensive force reductions to establish a defence-based, victory-denial 
deterrence. 
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Conclusions 

The United States has found itself in a position of nuclear insecurity; 
strategic force levels and vulnerability to nuclear war have increased 
substantially over the past decade. In order to escape from the risks of 
Assured Destruction, strategic defence capabilities seem in order. Of 
the two ballistic missile defence programmes which have been reviewed 
in this paper. High Frontier and the Strategic Defense Initiative, the 
SDI is a programme more sensitive to the overall strategic balance and 
the possible limitations of technology. However, a decision to proceed 
with the SDI based on high confidence levels about technological 
capabilities is to underestimate the tremendous political-strategic 
incentives to seek ways consistently to undermine defence 
effectiveness. We can certainly expect the Soviet Union to vigorously 
challenge US attempts at a unilateral deployment of a BMD. 

V/hat is disconcerting about ballistic missile defence are the 
consequences of mutual deployments of offensive and defensive 
systems. The strategic uncertainty resulting from competing offensive 
and defensive forces would contribute to an overall lack of 
predictability about the future characteristics of both the force postures 
and deterrence. Since deterrence based on retaliatory capabilities is 
intrinsic to any defence transition, it is unlikely that a defence-dominant 
strategy could ever be achieved; retaliation implicitly involves the 
penetration of missile defences. If deterrence could be establi.shed 
through non-missile nuclear threats, then the US and USSR run the risk 
of instituting Assured Destruction at a ‘lower’ level of weaponry. 

In any event, offensive and defensive competition during a defence 
transition would permanently frustrate efforts to achieve a primarily 
defensive strategy. The accomplishment of this goal requires the ability 
of defences to prevail enough over offcn.sivcs that there will be 
incentives to negotiate major reductions in offensive forces. However, 
the requirements for deterrence during the interim directly conflict with 
the needs of long-term defence to be paired with only minimal offensive 
force levels. Unless the United States can control the insecurity of the 
security dilemma before it undertakes a defence initiative, it seems 
unlikely that deterrence, defence, and .strategic uncertainty can ever be 
reconciled. If the US could accomplish such an unprecedented 
cooperative feat, then a defence initiative seems redundant. 
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Argentina: the state of 
transition 1983-85 


In December 1983 President Raiil Alfonsfn took office as Argentina’s 
civilian president to start a period of ‘democracy to last one hundred 
years’. The political period immediately behind him had been one of 
economic, civilian and military distress quite different to that 
experienced by any of Argentina’s neighbours. Just how wretched 
Argentina was would only be revealed in the dozens of books and 
publications filled with revelations about, and exposes and analyses of, 
the military proceso de normalizacion. These publications were in 
overwhelming evidence at the first Book Fair in Democracy held in 
Buenos Aires in April 1984. The civilian experience in recent memory 
had been short, and chaotic. The general public had, at best, looked on 
each of the half dozen civilian instances of the last thirty years with 
suspicion. They were seen as a military-made expedient to get out of 
; government each time the generals failed in their administration of the 
I country. At worst there had been a civilian undercurrent of scepticism, 
i mixed with Manichaean claims of realism, common to a populace that, 
i in spite of its behaviour, docs not want to be called cynical. This state of 
mind had always led a large portion of the public to forecast the date of 
the next military coup d'etat even as they cast their votes. 

In December 1983, 90 per cent of the public forecast that a coup was 
unlikely. Now, nearly two years after Alfonsfn took office, it is once 
I again evident that the stocks of democracy, like the securities of military 
j regimes, move up or down with the financial concerns of the average 
I Argentine. As inflation bumps up to 800 per cent, an opinion fxjll 
I published in Buenos Aires early in March showed that 56 per cent of 
I those questioned said they thought that a military coup is possible in the 
j not-too-distant future. However, 36 per cent were still convinced that 

i there is no likelihood of one.‘ It is the state of public acceptance that 
takes the military halfway to a takeover, and such fatalism means that 

I ‘ James Neilson, Buenos Aires Herald, 3 March 1985. See also'l.a crisis militar'..S'omds magazine 
8 March 1985. Itic crisis in the army leadership followed the removal, by the defence ministry, of 
j senior officers critical of the civilian government, 'fhe detail in which every stage of the crisis was 
I considered by the two papers—and the rest of the press in Argentina—is indicative of fhe 
. importance given to military sensibilities, and to the power of the commanders to impose their 
■ will on the civilian government. Late in 1983, when Dr Alfonsfn removed much of the senior 
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the armed forces require much Jess effort to remove a civilian 
administration than would be necessary in a society fully aware of every 
individual’s civic responsibilities. 

Alfonsin offered only a commitment to make ‘a decent government’; 
but enormous individual hope and interpretation was piled on so noble 
an expression. Decency was, for many, putting an end to the state of 
fear into which the military had plunged the country in the name of the 
infamous doctrine of national security; it was also putting an end to the 
misnamed ‘illicit economic operations’, otherwise known as corruption, 
which had made fortunes for numerous senior members of the military 
administration. Whether such individual hopes were prompted by 
patriotism, and a desire for the country’s well-being, or by envy of those 
who had been quicker to amass material gain, is for each cynic to 
elucidate. 

The collective psyche that makes Argentines put their confidence in 
military solutions that have failed before, then place their hopes in 
civilian governments which are expected to deliver superhuman results, 
can only be attributed (in patronising manner) to Argentina’s youth as 
an independent nation—which spans little more than the lives of two , 
octogenarians put end to end. Yet, because of its European culture, 
Argentina is expected to operate on a par with its ciders. Alfonsin was 
not the first recipient of great expectation. It was not just during the 
recent military regime (1976-83) that Argentina had been plunged into 
chaos after civilian promises of a new order. Chaos, abuse of public 
office, violence and corruption stretched back through the years almost 
without interruption." This is what often prompts the patronising 
manner of the European press, which talks down to Argentines and 
demands that they do better. Here is a country with no obvious . 
justification for the disorder it has suffered. It is rich in resources, its, 
people are of a high cultural and intellectual standard, and it has 
advanced social legislation: women had the vote in some provinces in 
1939; universal (male) suffrage had been introduced in 1912; state ; 
pensions were introduced in 1946, ctc.^ Yet the wealth has been ; 


echelons of the three services, no such concern about u threat to his authority was aroused. An * 
indirect danger for the transition is the amount of attention given to the incidents in the armed 
forces by the press: in the mind of the public, the importance of such matters is enlarged. 

■ Eduardo Crawley, A House Divided—Argentina, London: Hurst, 1984. This is a ■ 

breathless, non-academic, but nevertheless comprehensive introduction to Argentina's recent 
history. 

’ Hugo Oambini, Fvrmacidn oolitica para la demacracia, Uuenos Aires: Edknonesde Redaccidn. 
1983,p 318. J 
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misused, knowledge has been misapplied, the law has been ignored to a 
point where, although the qualities of good, even of excellence, are to 
be found in the individual, the community lives on the brink of 
anarchy.'* It may be hackneyed, but in Argentina’s case no less true, to 
say that Argentina’s lack of community spirit conspires against the 
orderly transition from authoritarian military regime to stable 
constitutional cycle. 

The state of transition must be discussed here and it is best to look at it 
through the component parts of the society in transition and not through 
the activity of the political factions taking part in the transition. This 
makes any study empirical, and makes this article speculative in its 
observations. It relies heavily on personal experience, as much as on 
reading. Hence, by taking the informal order of subjects presented in 
this introduction, the following pages will attempt to discuss the 
situation of several areas fundamental to the transition. 

It would seem advisable first to review Argentina’s political 
experience and military interregnum in contrast to that of its 
nilitary-ruled neighbours; next, the political literature spawned by 
scholars and journalists requires an overview; this is to be followed by 
an examination of the present military frame of mind; in view of the 
volume of writing on the subject this can also be brief. The main section 
-if this article will offer a personal view of Argentine society ; and will be 
followed by a short discussion of the composition of its leading political 
parties, the guerrilla organisations of the 1970s and the role of the Left. 

Military regimes: all the same difTerence? 

Although sometimes it is academically expedient to discuss military 
regimes as a whole, taking in Latin America, Africa and Asia, the 
trappings of authoritarian rule should be clearly separated from their 
political context.^ Current texts, including those of R A Potash and 
Alain Rouqui^, which have been elevated to the rank of classics in the 
field,^ look at the Argentine armed forces from the viewpoint of their 

■' RobertHarvey,‘Poor liltlc rich boy; Argentina: asurvey’, TVir £rononii5r(London)26January 
1980. This offers a good example of patronising writing and little understanding of developments 
outside of Europe. 

' See George Phillips and Christopher Clapham (cds), Thr Political Dilemmas of Military 
Regimes, London: CroomHelm, 1984. An excellent collection for introductory discussion; and, 
Gustavo Roca, Las dictadurat mihtares en el cono stir de America latino, 1982 (mimeo). An 
angry political study of the ideology and motives behind the recent military take-overs in the 
south of South America. 

^ R A Potash, Ejircito y politico en la Argentina, I92S-PX)2 (2 vols), Buenos Aires: 
Sudamcricana, 1971 and 1981; Alain Rouqui^. Poder military sociedadpolliica en la Argentina 
(2 vols), Buenos Aires; Emcce, 1982. 
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were able to help to supply Argentina with a partial recollection. The 
exiles could not operate abroad alone. It is fair to say that the self-pity of 
exiles is the limit of their heroism. Any credit given to them here would 
detract from the heroism of those who did not leave. But in Argentina’s 
ca.se the exiles have contributed to the records of history, and, if no 
more, that is substantial. The information that they used, and the 
intelligence they have contributed to the civilian transition was amas.sed 
with the help of those who did not leave. The ones left behind were 
people who could not keep files at home for fear of raids; could not write 
books for fear of censorship; could not record incidents for more than 
one day at a time, seldom for more than a week, never for as long as a 
month. Exiles, in their havens in foreign capitals and academic cloisters, . 
were able to accumulate this daily information for months and years, 
eventually to feed it back to a society which had chosen to die a little by | 
forgetting each yesterday. Thus this transition has begun to regain its j 
memory. It has not recovered all its history as yet, but it has begun to > 
break with the old formality of hrstory. However, to be fair, it is not only i 
now that Argentine writers are attempting a certain iconoclasm in their ’ 
historical studies. There has always been a group doing this. What I 
makes the current transition different from other recent civilian ' 
administrations is the magnitude of the horror of recent years. The 
secrecy of that period is what intellectuals are trying to break with. 

Another cause of the exerci.se of the recovery of memory was that 
monumental, if well-intentioned, blunder known as the South Atlantic 
conflict (2 April-14 June 1982). A trend towards a modest demand for 
the right to express and write freely, which had begun in the press and 
publishing in late 1981 as a result of the decline of military authority, 
suddenly became a public appropriation of the right to complain and . 
criticise as a result of war with Britain. Every military officer, every J 
civilian, every politician with something to say about the conflict tried to 
put their statement in the context of the immediate past. Inevitably, this 
confidence turned to national garrulity as the weeks and months went 
by and more and more matters of recent years required explanation. 
From the literature of the Falklands/Malvinas conflict came a new ^ 
intellectual understanding. (See Appendix.) Argentines began to try to ; 
recon.struct their recent past,** 1 

" Rogclio (iarria Lup«. Diplomacia secretay rendiri6n incondicional, Buenos Aires: Legasa, July 3 
19 kX and Pablo (liussani, Moninneros, la soherbia armada, Buenos Aires: Sudamericana- 4 
Planeta, 1984. The.<a;arc just twoof the hundredsof books published after the Malvinas conflict. | 
and are mentioned here as among the best. Garcia i.upo examines, in a scries of articles, policy | 
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This is not the literature of academics. It is writing that is often 
cxjjostulatory, passionate, nationalist in sentiment, often badly sourced 
when footnotes and indexes were scrutinised, but which is, and will 
remain, valid as the testimony of a period. 

Nationalists are most often to be found in a majority in this deficient 
writing group. The Argentine sociologist, Jose Enrique Miguens, said in 
an essay on nationalism in Latin America; ‘One of the most negative 
: consequences of United States thinking in regard to change in Latin 
I America is the systematic hostility of the majority of scholars toward 
nationalism, an hostility founded in a rigid cosmopolitan ideology 
accepted as an absolute truth—undisputcdly convenient for the United 
States.’'^ 

However, for the sake of balance and to counter any apparent 
sympathy here for nationalist writings, there is the fact that it has had 
some quite horrific exponents. Theirs was, if the phrase can be applied, 
the lowest common historical denominator in the rankings of the 
conspiracy theory. During the last Peronist administration (1973-6) the 
I neo-fascist"’ writings of Juan Jose Hernandez Arregui," to take one 
I example, attracted wide public attention, especially among the young 
and the supporters of the Montoneros guerrilla movement. The writing 
was ill-founded, declamatory, and did not undertake any research of 
facts in its presentation to the public or on which to base an argument. 

I But Argentina’s readings have been faddish, whether nationalist or 
i foreign, at all times. A political history of the army'" published in 
! translation towards the end of the preceding military interregnum 
(1966-73) attracted widespread civilian and military interest. In 1983, 
and at the end of the last military intervention in government, public 
attention—again civilian and military—made the writings of A Rouquie 
gospel.'^ Both military histories were serious studies. They drew 
attention in their attempt to satisfy curio.sity as to how the military 
operated. The attention drawn by Hernandez Arregui was also faddish, 
but here was a perverse need to believe in conspiracy without analysis. 

If the foregoing remarks contain an element of scorn they should be 

during and after the conflict, (iiussani reviewN the activities of the Montoneros guerrillas during 
the 197()s. See alM), Miguel UonusMi. Recuerdode la Muerte, Buenos Aires: Bruguera. mS4. 
'* Jos^ Enrique Miguens, The Emernenrc of NmionaUst /c/ro/ogiet in Lam Aim-rka and ihe 
Foreign Policy of the United States, Amherst; University of Massachusetts, 197.1. p .t. 

Alastair Hennessy, ‘Fascism and populism in Latin America', in Fastisin. Waller Lacquer (ed). 
Harmondsworth: Penguin. 1979, p 24fi. 

" J J Hernfindez Arregui, Nacionaitsmo y liberacidn. Buentis Aires; Corregidor. 197.1 
' ’ R A Potash, Ejercito y politico en la Argentina, op rii. 

' ’ Alain Rouquie, Poder militar y soeiedad poliiira en la A rgentina. op eii. 
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tempered with an understanding of the shallowness of popular fads. In 
the heady days of the most recent military rule, when ‘easy money’ was 
the slogan of the monetarist policy of the economy minister, Jos6 
Martinez de Hoz, Argentines joined their (military) government in the 
vilification of writings critical of Argentina, mainly on the human rights 
issue. This non-selective repudiation was directed at the report on the 
•State of human rights in Argentina by the Organisation of American 
States,'^ which was published in April 1980; at the winner of the 1980 
Nobel Prize for Peace, Adolfo Perez Esquivel;'^ at the dramatic prison 
record of Jacobo Timerman;'* and even at the testimonial account of 
the suffering of the mothers of people who had ‘disappeared’ during the 
wave of repression during the late 1970s.’’ Those mothers, Perez 
E.squivel, and Timerman, were all later to be raised to various heights of 
popular veneration by a forgetful public. 

As said above, a change in manner in Argentina came with the ‘South 
Atlantic conflict’. First, the writers discussed the justice of Argentina’s 
claim in the South Atlantic. 'Fhcn other writers discussed the 
incompetence of the commanders of Argentina’s expedition to Port 
Stanley. After that, the brutality against civilians by the military gained 
more column Inches in the press and a wider audience. This was piled on 
the allegations of incompetence during the war. The Malvinas war 
became an amnesty of the damned. It was a time in which all who had 
been banished from or banned in the country decided that it was worth 
attempting to return. The literature of exiles, their bravado protected 
by distance, was sheltered by the confusion that followed military defeat 
at Port Stanley. The names of Gabriel Garcia Marquez (Colombia), 
Mario Vargas Llosa (Peru), Mario Bencdelti (Uruguay), Osvaldo 
Soriano (Argentina)”* found their way back onto the Buenos Aires 
bookshelves. 

At home, Jorge Asis, who had endured long periods in hiding, 
accused locally of being a communist, and abroad of being a 
neo-fascist,'*' was to be seen at the 1982 book fair signing copies of his 

(.'omisii'in Intcr-iimericana dc Dcrcchi» I tumanos, fnforme sohre la siluacU'm de las derechox 
hurmiio.s en la Argentina, Washington DC: OAS, 11 April 1980. 

" (.'ahildo 5(,37). Buenos Aires, October 1980. 

Jacobo Timerman, Prisoner Without a Name. Cell Without a Number, London: Wcidenfcld and 
Nicolson, 1981. 

” Jean Pierre Bousquet, Les Folles de la Place de Mai, Paris: Stock 2, 1982. 

Qsvaldo Soriano, No habrti mis pena ni olvido, Barcelona: Brugucra, 1981). 

Jorge A.sis, Los reventadas, Bueno.s Aires; Sudamericana, 1982; O.svaldo Soriano, in El Pals 
(Madrid) 2f> January 1982, quoted in Eduardo Goligorsky, Carla abierta de un expatriado asus 
compatriotar, Buenos Aires; Sudamericana, 1983, p 71. 
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best-selling novels: true-to-life texts which looked back on Argentina's 
‘lost generation’ of the 1970s. Asfs will go down in Latin American 
literature as the author of feuilletons—but he helped to bring about the 
torrent of political texts that shoe-homed Argentina into the electoral 
campaign and then into the constitutional transition. It is no mean 
achievement of the country’s writers and journalists: by May 1983, with 
the help of the writing community which had created a political 
awareness, the parties which planned to contest the October elections 
recorded the highest-ever levels of affiliation. The people, having read 
about their recent past, registered their protest by signing a party card. 

The bibliographical outpourings continue now through the transition; 
interest no longer limited to the immediate past. An almost insatiable 
avidity for knowledgeable analysis is much in evidence. One example is 
the surrealistic titled Memoirs of the Present, by Rodolfo Terragno,^'* 
which ran into four editions within three months of its launch. 

Where have all the soldiers gone? 

By mid-1985, transition has reached its philosophical stage; ie people 
would like to sec the constitutional regime succeed, but some individual 
economic priorities might make change acceptable. The warnings that 
democracy has to be defended to be enjoyed arc becoming alarmingly 
frequent, as if the exercise of constitutional politics had come under 
threat. The economy minister, Juan Sourrouille, who in March 1985 
replaced the barricade-minded Dr Grinspun, told the public in his 
inaugural address that The strength of democracy lies not in its ability 
to avoid conflicts, but in its ability to manage them.’’’ 

Too much has been written about the state of Argentina’s armed 
forces to permit much exegesis here. Yet before the services can be fully 
scrutinised as a real or non-existent threat, it must be recalled that they 
withdrew from government with their morale in tatters and their 
fire-power intact. What materiel they had lost in the Malvinas Islands 
conflict—apart from the obsolete weapons carried by conscripts and left 
behind after surrender—was rapidly replaced before the constitutional 
authorities took office. Then, in December 1983. the armed forces 
withdrew from the administration of government after domestic defeat 
and international humiliation. The demands by the human rights 
organisations for a trial of military offenders have remained constant 

Rodolfo Terragno, Memorias del presente, Buenos Aires: Legasa. 1984. 

Rodolfo Terragno, Contratapas, Buenos Aires: Cucstionario. 197ft. 

■' Buenos Aires Herald, 3 March 1985. p 2. 
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throughout the two years of transition. Yet the lack of resolution of 
numerous cases against officers is seen as an indication of hesitation by 
the civilian authorities. By April 1985 the trial of navy captain Alfredo 
Astiz—accused of the abduction and murder of several people, but 
charged only after he had surrendered to the British in South Georgia in 
May 1982—had lingered for nearly two years without a verdict. 

At the end of February 1985, the Permanent Assembly for Human 
Rights (among whose founders was President Raul Alfonsin before he 
won government) notified the interior ministry that it was concerned 
with the resurgence of ‘anti-democratic statements' expressed by senior 
members of the armed forces. 'Ihe Buenos Aires Herald, a liberal 
publication which would have expressed its shock at such a threat, 
remarked that ‘If the military do return it will probably be because they, 
and a large number of civilians, think that the economic crack-up is 
making Argentina easy meat for the communists. 

After all the hope placed in ‘democracy to last one hundred years’ in 
Peecinber 198.3, the formula for fright remains unchanged. Bellow 
‘B(dshcvik!’ loud enough and a man in uniform will knock at the door 
offering rapid rescue. Can it be called a sign of the (Argentine) times, or 
a sign of (Argentine) immaturity? 

The threat to transition 

It might sound a gross exaggeration, but the single most important 
threat to Alfonsin’s transition is the people who voted him into office. It 
is that section of the public, with ill-defined political views and few 
allegiances that demand most and offer the least. Broadly speaking, it is 
the middle class and a substantial section of the lower middle class. In 
that large group the pre-eminent monetary concern prompts protest 
w ithout participation. It has always been safe to forecast a coup d'etat in 
Argentina because, up to now, it has always eventually happened. Once 
a military seizure of power takes place, the civilian population is no 
longer asked for participation and, in Argentina, docs not ask to 
participate. 

This section of Argentine society is the same group that in May 1973 
cheered into presidential office a dentist. Hector Jose Campora, whose 
only political qualification was his slavering devotion to the then former 
dictator and future president, Juan Domingo Peron. That same crowd 
filled the square outside Government House when Peron took office as 

■ Bui'nu\ Airf.', Umild, 1 March 1985, p .5 
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president in October 1973 after removing Campora in a parody of 
constitutional succession; they cheered General Jorge Videla in 1978 
when Argentina won the World Soccer Championship; cheered 
General Leopoldo F Galtieri when he ordered the invasion of the 
Falkland Islands; and cheered President Raiil Alfonsm when he took 
office in December 1983. On lesser occasions, smaller groups 
representing the same section of society have cheered the Montoneros 
guerrillas, or a folk-singer, bach occasion is explained as patriotic— 
inspiring nationalist sentiment—and spontaneous. Yet it does not stand 
up to rational scrutiny. 

Argentina has little political culture in spite of a high cultural 
standard: literacy and an elementary education arc common to over 90 
per cent of the population. But its political base is shallow, and political 
traditions not very old. 

Argentina is still an immigrant society or, put less kindly, ‘an 
advanced colonial society’,’-' Patriotism is not expressed in terms of 
community spirit, or of a concern for constitutional stability, or in 
political participation. It is an eminently symbolic patriotism, which 
puts much emphasis on the emblems of nationality; hence, perhaps, the 
repetitious appearance of military regimes that need only to invoke the 
defence of the national symbols to be able to seize government 
unhindered. The public's main requirement has been that the incoming 
military regime should permit the middle class to pursue its main 
preoccupation; to acquire material comforts, and to allow the rich to get 
richer. The military gain admission to the ‘establishment’ by their 
frequent presence in government, and acceptance as the only organised 
political force in the country. 

It must be an immigrant scK’iety that accepts this; one whose roots in 
the country arc shallow after two or three generations; one which still 
recalls its European ancestry in support of its claim of high cultural 
standards; an urban society with a limited cultural identity. 

The difference between Argentina and its neighbours is that while the 
others saw a political establishment grow with the country and with the 
collective expansion of the community, Argentina grew up overnight. 
Until well into the second half of the nineteenth century, Buenos Aires, 
and the country’s principal cities, were little more than enlarged 
villages, ruled by a patrician establishment which had its ancestry in the 
pre-independence Spanish colony. 

' Luis Fclip)c Noi, Una xiHiedad colonial avanzada. Bucniw Aires; Edicioncs lic la Flor. 1472. 

Eduardo Guligorsky, Carta abierta de un rxpatriado a sue compalriotas, op fit. 
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With the entry to power of a liberal faction which had been forced 
into exile during the long dictatorship (1835-52) of Juan Manuel de 
Rosas, Argentina was subject to sudden immersion in the purportedly 
beneficial practices of the United States.^'* This included mast 
immigration and within four decades the population of Argentina had 
doubled. This same liberal group also borrowed from the United Stater 
the text of its Constitution, some aspects of its educational system, and 
tried to encourage turopean mercantile and industrial practices in a 
society which had traded in beef, hides and plots of land for its survival. 

Why did the formula not work in Argentina when it had in the United 
States? Perhaps because the ‘founding fathers’ of the latter introduced 
the disciplines necessary to impose an obligation to the new country and 
to its commercial requirements before they established the bureaucratic 
trappings of stale. Argentina took the short cut and tried to create a 
State bureaucracy without first nurturing the sense of community. It 
proved difficult to assimilate immigrants by decree if they had not first 
been encouraged to see in the land the necessities of a new home. This 
the United Stales did by incentives and strict social rules. North 
America encouraged the newcomers to cut all tics with their old homes; 
Argentina led them to believe that they could always go back. And 
often they clid.^*^ Many Southern European emigrants who arrived in 
the River Plate found that their hope.s of acquiring land were dashed by 
a landowning class that would not agree to sell any part of its properties. 
'I'here is another more prejudiced argument to explain the different 
pace of development in the US and Argentina and it hinges on the 
religions of the two countries. In the north, the Protestantism and the 
North liuropean ‘work ethic' made the Kingdom of Heaven iiccessiblc 
to the hard-working and, preferably, to the wealthy. In the south, 
Catholicism ruled that the poor were blcs.sed and for them was the 
Kingdom of 1 leaven. In other words, the gates to Heaven were open to 
all no matter what they did. 

On more earthly terms, the late nineteenth-century liberals of 
Argentina found that the patrician establishment had traditionally sold 
land or steers when cash had to be raised, but did not contemplate 
investment in basic infrastructure. Thus investment had to be sought 
abroad and thereby came the British railways, meat-packers, etc. which 


Rolicrii) Repettd. quoted in t'lmnacidn potUica para la democracia. p 4V. 

'' Ronald C Newton, (lerman Buenos Aire^ 1900-1933, Austin; Untvcrsity of 'I exits Press, 1977. 
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brought their cash and their personnel on their own conditions and with 
no reason to root their cash and countrymen in Argentina.“ 

The immigrants, in many cases, thought not in terms of political 
allegiances but in the sum of savings which would buy them a 
smallholding and a Sunday suit back home. Their numbers 
i overwhelmed the conservative patrician establishment and, although 
some Europeans did create or join small movements which eventually 
dissolved into twentieth-century party structures, the majority did not 
help to create anything in place of the traditional conservatism that they 
weakened by their presence. Thus, unlike the village politics of Chile, 
Peru or Uruguay, Argentina had no political parties to absorb what was 
unkindly referred to as ‘the zoological avalanche’.” 

It was not until late in the nineteenth century that the present-day 
Radical Party, on whose ticket Alfonsm won office, was formed. In 
: June 1891 the Civic Radical Union (UCR) was formed and it won 
; government in 1916, as a result of the electoral reform of 1912 which 
; led to universal franchise. The Radical Party was born, in July 1890, in 
•I the best traditions of political groups, in a struggle for democracy after 
J three days of street battles, which were later called a revolution. It is the 
^ only party in Argentina which maintains a form of internal democracy; 
] its members elect faction leaders who compete for places on electoral 
I tickets. Although faction chieftains manipulate membership lists in 
] their own interests, and the.se intcre.sts arc often quite corrupt, it is still 
the only party with an organisation which has survived ostracism and 
I militaiy regimes throughout the century. 

; While the UCR was always equipped to make the people participate 

I in local and later national politics, the piopulation in the early twentieth 
century grew to extremes that made it difficult for any party to 
assimilate all and give them a sense of belonging. 

I The main opponent of the Radical Party, the Justicialists, were 
I founded by Juan Domingo Perdn. Peronism is a movement created 
I from a position of power, and from public office and power its 
I organisation, strategy and leadership has been decided. While 
I Radicalism has practised a form of liberal populism, Peronism has 

1 Andrew Graham-Youll, The Forgotten Colony, London: Hutchinson, 1981. 

* 'Zoological avalanche' ('aluvidn zooldgico’); a derogatory phrase attributed to the Argentine 
upper classes to refer to the wave of immigration. Dennis Shrubsall, W H Hudson, Writer and 
Naturalist, Salisbury: Compton Press, 1978, p 19. 

Dardo Cunco (h), Gobierno compartido imposiciiin de la realidad, Buenos Aires: Ediciones 
Transicidn, 1983. 

Felix Luna, El 45, Buenos Aires: Editorial Jorge Alvarez, 1969. 
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nurtured a form of Bonapartism or neo-fascist populism.Peronism’s 
most notable creation, the organisation of modern trade unionism in 
Argentina, suffers the same malaise. The unions arc ruled from 
positions of power, in appearance in the union, but in practice external 
to them, in headquarters guarded by private armies and with little 
contact between unions and leaders. It is not surprising, then, that the 
unions have often found that they are inadequate to operate in a 
(.Icmocracy. In the hope for a communion of interests, trade unions in 
Argentina have found in the armed forces the cronies for a coup. They 
have not learned that the generals stage coups in their own interests, 
and not to be shared with any political or trade union sector. 

Dr Alfonsin's platform promise that he would force reform in the 
trade unions, in order to impose democratic organisation, was defeated 
by the Peronist majority in the Senate early in 1984. The mostly Peronist 
union leadership felt itself threatened by such reform. 

'Radicalism' has now adopted a more cautious line of reform and at 
times is branded as reactionary, its government is, however, not under 
direct threat while Alhmsin retains his enormous personal popularity. 
But once again, the fate of an Argentine government lies largely in the 
success of one person. In contra.st, Peronism still encourages the belief 
that it is the party of a revolution Uiwards socialist nationalism. The 
foundation of that revolution is the 'Peronist doctrine’, which is a set of 
rules for the creation of a welfare slate which Peronism said required an 
upheaval ic* achieve. I he idea of revolt today and riches tomorrow was 
attractive to a society such as Argentina’s and often has been accepted 
by military and civilian sympathisers. Peronism has attracted the Left, 
and a generation of young people, who were soon to find that the Left 
gave Peronism goose pimples. 

The militant Left has had little part in this transition or indeed in any 
part (»f Argentine [politics since the brief success of the Socialist Party in 
the PAlOs. The military cho.se to sec the phantom of the Left 
everywhere, but did not see that it was usually a different expression of 
nationalism and only very seldom was it a neo-Marxist nationalism. The 
military feared journalists,’” they feared the country’s leading writers,” 

' Jiiuii Jiisc Solircli, 1 1 )\ imniiiiuiriiis delprroni'imu. Buenos Aires: L.cgasa, September 

IWt 

*" Robert J ('n't, Till’ Sound of One Hand ( lapping. A Treliniinary .Study of the Argentine Pre.^.s in a 
lime oj Terror. Washington I3C': Woodrow Wilson tnlernationul Centre, August lOSO. 
Andrew Cirahum-Yooll, The Prc.si in Argentina. London; Writers and Scholars Educational 
I rust, IVS4 

” Ernesto Sabato, Apedogias v rei Haros. Barcelona: .Seix Uarrul, IV79 On 19 May 1976, .Sdbuto 
was invited to Ciovernment I louse to lunch with General Jorge Videla. the new president. The 
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and they feared the Montoneros guerrillas. This latter group had 
originated in the militant Right, swung into a form of left-wing 
nationalism more by armed action than by political definition, then 
found that Karl Marx was incomprehensible. So the Montoneros settled 
back into a neo-fascism similar to that of their enemies, the armed 
forces. The war waged by the Montoneros and the armed forces was not 
for a political ideal; it was a struggle for the privilege of power between 
two armed, middle class elites. The better equipped army was the 

\ . -ij 

victor. 

ITie small Marxist Left, most notably the Peoples’ Revolutionary 
Army, tried to follow in the path of Ernesto Guevara and was destroyed 
by superior fire-power.In 1977 it announced its retreat from battle, 
i The intellectual Left, which had embraced Peronism in 1973 and had 
I been betrayed by its own fantasies, supported Alfonsi'n’s campaign in 
I 1983, but it has no organisation. Institutionally, the Left has gathered in 
\ the Intransigent Party, and from there has collected a few seats in 
Congress and a strong voice at the national university. 

Argentina is still struggling with the ABC of representational 
participation. Stable constitutional administration will take years, 
perhaps generations, to succeed, simply because the evolution of ideas 
and concepts needs time to become accepted. For the sake of a safe 
: transition, however, it would be useful to look on the reports of 
a mistakes of the recent past in order to avoid their recurrence. 

1 Some of Latin America’s leading literary figures have now thrown 
j their weight behind constitutional government, not only in Argentina, 
^ but in the rest of the continent as well. The conservative Mexican, 
3 Octavio Paz, said in a recent volume; 

I l.atin American democracy arrived late and has been disfigured and betrayed 
nnee and again. It has been weak, undecided, revolted, it has been its own 
5 worse enemy, a victim to the adulation of the demagogue, corrupted by cash. 


meeting was, like others, a military attempt to demonstrate that it intended to talk to all sectors 
of the pi>pulation. Stibatu's moit recent novel, Abaddon cl cuerminadur {iy74). had been seen 
us a warning of events to come. A remark common at the time was that if Argentines had read it 
they might have found some intellectual weapons against the military; and if the military had 
read it, S^bato would not have been invited to lunch with the President. 

See also ‘S^bato Report', Nunca MAi-Jnforme Pc La Conadcp, Barcelona: Eudeba/Seix Barral, 
1W.S. This is the report of the National Commission on the Disappearance of Persr^ns, which 
President Alfonsfn created to investigate and report on the Disappeared and their places of 
imprisonment, torture and murder. 

Pablo Giicssani, Montoneros, la soberhia armada, up dl. 

• " I'artido Revolucionario de Itts Trabajadores. Oocumertto'i del Comirc Ejccnlivo Mario R 
^ Sanlucho, Abril 1977, Madrid: Grafica Halar, 1977. 
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undermined by favouritism and nepotism. And yet, everything good that has 
been achieved in Latin America, since a century and a half ago, has been done 
during, or on the way to democracy.-^ 
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Democratisation in Uruguay 

From 1 March 1985 Uruguay has had its first elected government since 
1973. The elections scheduled for November 1984 were in doubt until 
August of that year, but agreement was eventually reached between the 
military regime and civilian groups on the terms of the transition, and 
the elections took place without further interference. Thus ended 
perhaps the most repressive, if not the most violent, of the military 
regimes in the Southern Cone of Latin America. It was achieved 
without the collapse of the regime, as in Argentina, nor was it marked 
by violent social protest as in Chile’s continuing struggle. Uruguay has 
generally been regarded as one of Latin America’s most stable and 
participative democracies, and the strength of that tradition has been 
evident not only in the political maturity as well as euphoria which 
accompanied the elections hut also, ironically, in some aspects of the 
regime’s conduct. 'I he new president is Julio Maria Sanguinetti, whose 
centre-right Colorado party received 41 per cent of the total vote. The 
result of the election was more decisive than expected but the Colorados 
do not have a majority in the legislature, and both for that reason and to 
ensure the stability of the new democracy Sanguinetti’s administration 
is the product of an attempt to form a government of national unity. 

This article looks at the intention i>f the military regime to 
institutionalise itself, as well as its eventual withdrawal. It looks also at 
the nature of the election campaign, the significance of the result, and 
(he orientation of the new government. To anticipate conclusions, it is 
argued that in spite t)f (to some extent because of) the coup of 1973 and 
the subsequent regime, the elections revealed that traditional elements 
of conservatism and continuity are still strong in the political system; 
that the objectives of the regime, political and economic, were not 
achieved, so that the military are returning to barracks on the defensive, 
but not in disarray; and that, although the democratic process is not 
likely to be under immediate threat, the prospects for political and 
economic stability arc not good. A major part of the reason for that 
concerns the severe crisis currently afflicting the Uruguayan economy, 
and we therefore begin by discussing the economic background. 

The ;iuth()r expresses his ihiink.s In the Nulfield Foundnllon fnr ihc siippnrt of resciireh on which 
this .irticle is based, and In seminar parlitipaiUs at CINVF. Montevideo; ('lil)l.A, Amsterdam; 
and the 1 .ilin Ainerieaii Centre, St Antony’s College Oxford, where versions of this paper were 
delivered 
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The economy 

At the time of the military coup in 1973, Uruguay had endured nearly 
two decades of economic stagnation. Small market size and inadequate 
foreign exchange earnings shortened the period of growth through 
imfiort-substituting industrialisation (ISl), and by the mid-1950s per 
capita incomes had begun their long-run decline. In 1959, and again at 
the end of the 1960s, the IMF promoted attempts to defend the 
traditional export sectors and to reduce the apparatus of trade and 
exchange controls protecting local industry. However, the political 
system was unable to absorb the strains involved in sustaining such a 
programme, and the stalemate between different sectors of capital 
remained unresolved. 

The economic policy of the military regime has had three distinct 
phases. ‘ After an initial period of uncertainty, the first phase ran from 
1974 to late 1978. Its main characteristic was an ideology of 
neo-liberalism which failed to conceal a pragmatic attempt to continue 
the practice of interventionism but with new objectives. The strategy 
involved an increased ratio of foreign trade to national income, backed 
by foreign loans, to end the post-ISI stagnation and overcome the oil 
crisis. The economy was to be restructured on the basis of non- 
iraditional exports, and the liberalisation of foreign trade and financial 
markets was accompanied by selective price controls, interference in 
the labour market, and export subsidies. The result was a rapid 
expansion of non-traditional exports, increased public sector 
investment in infrastructure, falling real wages and consumption, 
limited success in the control of inflation, and uninterrupted economic 
growth until 1981. 

In 1978, however, the strategy was altered and its positive effects lost. 
In this second phase, which lasted until November 1982, the control of 
inflation received higher priority than the restructuring of the economy, 
and balance-of-payments adjustment was left to occur automatically." 


' For mure extended aeeounts of the regime's economic ptilicy, see Luis Macad.ir, llruf;iiay 
I'i74-I9(i0: Un Nuevo Ensayo de Reajuste Econdmica?, Montevideo; C.'entrode Iiivestigacioncs 
Econdmicas (CINVE)/Edicioncs dc la Banda Oriental (EBO). lyttZ; Jorge Notaro. La Poh'iica 
Econdmica en el Uruguay I9M-J 984, Mtmlevidco; EBfj, 1984; C'INVE, 1.a Crisis Uniguaya y rl 
Pruhlema Nacional, Montevideo: EBO, 1984; M II J Finch, A Political Economy of Uruguay 
Since 1870, London; Macmillan, 19,81, ch 9. 

• For contrasting accounts of such policies in the Southern Omc countries, see Alejandro Foxley, 
Latin American Experiments in Neoconservalive Economics, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1983; and NicolUs Ardito Barictta, Mario I Blejcr and Luis Lundiiu, Economic 
Liberalisation and Stabilisation Policies in Argentina, Chile and Uruguay.' .Applications of the 
Monetary Approach to the Balance of Payments, Washington DC: The World Bank. 1983. 
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The centrepiece of policy was a pre-announced and increasingly 
overvalued exchange rate—the tablita. Liberalisation policies were 
extended and export subsidies reduced. The availability of cheap dollars 
consequently led to huge increases in bank borrowing and imports, 
especially of consumer durables. Economic growth was initially 
sustained by an inflow of Argentine capital which financed a 
construction boom, but in the two years 1982-3 GDP fell by 14 percent 
and inflation, after falling to 21 per cent in 1982, exceeded 50 per cent 
the following year. 

In November 1982 the tablita was abandoned and with it the imported 
doctrine of the monetary approach to the balance of payments. In this 
third phase of economic policy the crisis in the economy has intensified, 
and it is difficult to see any coherent attempt to achieve defined 
objectives beyond minimising internal and external disequilibria. At 
the end of 1983 the architect of the 1974 model, Alejandro V6gh 
Villegas, was restored to the Ministry of the Economy, but no initiatives 
aimed at revitalising the economy were forthcoming during 1984.^ The 
elections therefore took place in the context of unanimous rejection of 
the regime's economic policies of the post-1978 period. The most 
significant gain was the process of export diversification of the 1970s, 
whereas the economic and social costs of supporting the regime were 
immense. GDP was expected to have contracted by a further 2 per cent 
in 1984, and the profitability of both urban and rural enterprise, after 
borrowing heavily from the banks during the period of the tablita, is 
depressed. Open unemployment in Montevideo was 13 per cent of the 
labour force at the beginning of 1985, and real wages are half their level 
when the military came to power. Inflation in 1984 was 66 per cent, and i 
the size t)f the public sector deficit was greater than in 1983. The foreign i 
debt which increased so dramatically at the beginning of the 1980s ' 
stands at US$4.6bn, equivalent to three-quarters of GDP or over four j 
times the level of visible exports. Adjustment to the burden of servicing : 
this debt has been accommodated by halving the level of imports j 
between 1981 and 1983, whereas, after their strong growth during the ; 
1970s, exports have been sharply affected by the international ; 
recession. 

The political project of the regime > 

The attempt by the armed forces to secure legitimation of their de facto ] 

’ The ah.scnte of such measures was ju.stificd by V(?gh as appropriate to a period of transition: 

Busi/Hcda (Montevideo) 226, 22 February J984. 
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government can be broadly divided into two principal phases. At first, 
the ideology of the regime was expressed in terms of national security, 
the preservation of social discipline and supposed national values, and 
anti-Marxism. But the Tupamaros were already a defeated force by the 
time of the coup, and it therefore became increasingly difficult to show 
the necessity for the continuation of the regime in terms of the threat of 
subversion. At a later stage, legitimation was primarily sought for the 
regime as a transitional process leading to a new institutional structure. 
This redefinition was precipitated in 1976 by an attempt by the civilian 
president, Juan Marfa Bordaberry (who had been retained by the 
military in 1973 to act in a largely formal capacity), to impose new 
institutional forms which the military found unacceptable. Bordaberry 
proposed the elimination of the traditional parties, Blancos (Partido 
Nacional) and Colorados, and their substitution by ‘currents of opinion’ 
within a corporatist framework."* These plans were rejected in part 
because they implied a greatly reduced role for the armed forces, but 
also because their conception of the problem differed. Distinguishing 
between the institution of the traditional party system and its leadership 
during the coup and pre-coup periods, the armed forces proposed to 
retain the parties (which as multi-class groupings were an effective 
defence against class politics) while purging their leaderships. 
Accordingly, Bordaberry was dismissed in June 1976, and three months 
later by military decree the generation of politicians involved in the 
elections of 1966 and 1971 was proscribed for fifteen years. In 1977 the 
political plan was completed by the announcement of a timetable for the 
restoration of government by institutions. It involved the preparation 
of a new constitution for submission to a plebiscite in 1980. The two 
parties were then to agree on nominations for a president to be 
approved in uncontested elections, and contested (but still controlled) 
elections were to be permitted in 1986. 

The plan went wrong from the start. The constitution was voted down 
by 57 per cent of voters in the 1980 plebiscite, an unexpected and surely 
unprecedented defeat for an authoritarian regime, but one which 
revealed the extent to which the traditional respect for legal forms in 
Uruguay still influenced the military. The plebiscite result marked the 
defeat of the institutionalisation project of the regime, which then had 
no option but to seek to accomplish an abdication on its own terms. 

* An account of the military's reception of these 'bonupartist' proposals is in Repiiblica Oriental 
del Uruguay, Junta dc Comandantes cn Jefe, El PtcKeso Polttim: Las Fuerzas Armadas at 
Puehio Oriental, Montevideo; 1978, pp .179-89. 
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Opposition to the regime (though still dangerous for individuals) was 
now public and incontrovertible, and that verdict became 
overwhelming in internal party elections in 1982, when 77 per cent of 
those voting supported party factions which opposed the government. 

Negotiations between the military and the political parties (the two 
traditional parties plus the extremely small Unidn Cfvica) on the terms 
of the transfer of poweropened in April 1983 but were suspended in July 
until May 1984. During that lap.se of time the initiative in the 
negotiations moved very uncertainly towards the parties; the military on 
the other hand withdrew some of their demands as to the institutional 
future of the country, but interfered decisively in the framework of the 
elections to promote an outcome favourable to themselves. In 1983 the 
military intended to retain control of internal security matters including 
jurisdiction over civilians accused of offences against the state, and still 
sought to replace the 1967 constitution.^ With no progress achieved it 
was the politicians who withdrew from the talks, and intensified 
political repression and media censorship followed. The momentum for 
an end to the regime was undeniable, however. Popular protest was 
expressed through saucepan-banging (a technique imported from 
Chile), by a one-day general strike in January 1984, but most 
impressively by a demonstration of250,(M)() people (one in twelve of the 
total population) on the last Sunday in November 1983, the day on 
which elections in Uruguay are traditionally hcld.^ 

In May 19X4 the regime presented new proposals which formed the 
basis for further negotiations with the parties at a time of grave doubts as 
to whether the elections scheduled for November could be held. The 
eventual Club Naval agreement in August 1984 confirmed that elections 
would be held in November, and that the 1967 constitution would be 
reinstated on 1.'^ February 1985. There arc provisional amendments 
regarding the political role of the military, which after study by the 
legislature will be submitted to plebiscite in November 1985. The most 
important are that the National Security Council (Cosena) is to have an 
advisory role but be convened by the president; and the declaration of a 
state of insurrection, which would extend the jurisdiction of military 
courts to civilians, must first be proposed by the president to the 
legislature. 


' A ciimpiirison of the 1%7 coiistiliitiun and the nulilary pro|v)sals of 19Kf), IVS.f and May 1984 is 
made in Jaqui- 1(21) (Montevideo) 4 May 1984. 

" Estimates of tin: si/e of the demonstration ranged from I.Sd.fXK) hy the regime to 400,<)0()or even 
.StIO.OOO by the opposition: tiusqiii-da (214) 30 November 1984. 
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Not all the political parties accepted the agreement; by August the 
regime had succeeded in breaking the unanimity of the opposition. In 
March 1984, Liber Seregni, leader of the left-wing Frente Amplio and 
its presidential candidate in 1971, was released after a decade in 
detention. The subsequent de-proscription of the FA itself—in July 
1984 it joined the other parties in negotiation with the military and 
accepted the Club Naval agreement—was in marked contrast to the 
regime’s treatment of the Blanco party. Its leader in exile, Wilson 
Ferreira Aldunate, the most-voted presidential candidate in 1971 and 
an outstpoken critic of the regime from exile, staged his return in June 
and was immediately and predictably arrested. The Blancos withdrew 
from the negotiations in protest at the lo.ss of their principal electoral 
asset, and condemned the other parties for remaining. Ferreira was a 
particular target of the regime’s hostility, and a Blanco victory the worst 
outcome for it in the elections. The rehabilitation of the FA was clearly a 
manoeuvre to split the Icft/radical vote and to promote the election of 
the least dangerous party (in terms of the regime's interests), the 
Colorados. Ferreira was indeed released from detention a few days 
after the election. 

The political programme of the regime thus passed from a lack of 
definition before 1976, through an attempted institutionalisation, to a 
process of abdication from 1981. During 1984, the tactic of electoral 
manipulation supplemented the negotiation of safeguards in the terms 
of the transition. Among the factors which determined a military 
withdrawal, internal divisions within the armed forces were probably 
not important. Certainly they were more successful than those of Chile 
or Argentina in preventing either public disunity or the emergence of a 
strong man. Political decision-making was restricted to the general staff, 
but collegial within this group.^ The choice of a general to assume the 
presidency in 1981, in succession to civilian presidents, did not imply any 
further concentration of power,** and, although Gregorio Alvarez 
undoubtedly had political ambition, an attempt to use the presidency in 
order to establish a power-base would certainly have been opposed. 

The explanation for abdication, and the manner of it, must therefore 
rest on the collapse of the economic model, including the 

^ On the nature of authority and decision-making within the regime, sec I.tiis E Gonzalez. 
‘Uruguay 1980-19K1: an unexpected opening’, l.aim American Research Review 18 (3) 1983, 
pp 68-70; and the interview with General Jorge Burad in Busqueda (263) 10 January 1985. 

" indeed, it was precisely because the process of military withdrawal was under way that it became 
acceptable (and perhaps even necessary, ax Borad suggests) for a non-civilian to hold the 
presidency. 
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denationalisation of the banks and the enormous foreign debt, so much 
at variance with the rhetoric of nationhood; the strength of democratic 
sentiment and traditional democratic loyalties; and the defeat of the 
regime in Argentina. The latter left the Uruguayan armed forces 
isolated in the region, gave their opponents a new source of support, 
and offered exiles, like Ferreira, a very prominent base from which to 
address supporters and plan a triumphal return. But the Argentine 
defeat also impressed on the military the need to prevent a return to the 
barracks in disarray, and to structure the electoral process in such a way 
as to promote a favourable result. An orderly process of withdrawal 
offered the best guarantee of preventing judicial investigation of human 
rights abuses, as well as the best prospect of a return to power should 
that prove necessary. 


The campaign issues 

I'he electoral campaign opened in late August 1984, and was conducted 
in an atmosphere of qualified euphoria. After the intensity of the 
repression of the preceding decade, particularly of the Marxist left, 
there were, inevitably, ironies. One such was the public welcome given 
by all the parties to a statement in October from the former leader of the 
Tupamaros, Raul Sendic, jailed since 1972, that former members of the 
guerrilla movement should now engage in political activity and thus 
contribute to the process of pacification and dcmocratisation. Both the 
declaration and the way it was received reflected a widespread feeling 
that the over-riding national aim was to bring the regime to an end. The 
campaign itself was characterised by two well-defined but apparently 
contradictory tendencies: on the one hand, an attempt to close (civilian) 
ranks by securing an agreed framework on aspects of the transition 
within which the future government would implement policy; on the 
other hand, the campaign between the parties, as each sought to 
establish a distinctive identity, was inevitably to some degree a divisive 
process. 

The attempt to secure a measure of agreement was undertaken 
through the Conccrtacidn Nacional Programatica (CONAPRO), which 
began its meetings in September. CONAPRO was composed of the 
four main parties (Blanco, Colorado, FA and Unidn Civica), the central 
trade union organisation PJT-CNT, and the student organisation 
ASCEEP. Employers’ associations (though not of the financial sector) 
and other bodies, including cooperatives and human rights associations, 
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participated when appropriate. On a range of issues, including the 
reincorporation of returning exiles, housing and health policy, 
guarantees of political and human rights and the autonomy of the 
university, agreement was achieved before the elections. Three main 
issues were left undecided. On the release of those detained for piolitical 
or subversive offences, the Colorado party was reluctant to accept a 
general and unrestricted amnesty which would include those convicted 
of acts of violence. On the administration and autonomy of education, 
he Colorados were again the dissident element in arguing for greater 
itate control. But the most significant area of disagreement concerned 
xonomic policy, and spiecifically the issue of wages. 

Within the framework of CONAPRO a working party of economists 
irawn from the four parties agreed a document on short-term policy 
objectives and techniques.^ This affirmed that priority should be 
iccorded to the productive sectors of the economy over the financial 
icetor, thus reversing a central tendency of the regime’s policy 
jspecially after 1978. Reactivation of the productive sectors was to be 
olanned and selective, on the basis of employment generation, foreign 
jxchange earnings, the extent of inter-industry integration and linkage 
jffects, and use of national raw materials. No priority was specifically 
»iven to production for either export or domestic markets, but domestic 
lemand was to be reactivated by increased real wages. In spite of the 
ncrease to production costs that this would imply, the profitability of 
mterprise would be retained (or achieved) by compensating cost 
eductions as excess capacity was taken up and interest rates on the 
leavy debt burden were forced down. Such a proposal to regard real 
vage increases as an instrument of reactivation (as in Argentina in 1984) 
ather than an objective of policy seems to have been the principal 
eason why the document was not incorporated in the pre-election 
rONAPRO agreement. During October 1984 the PIT was already 
jursuing a wage claim in difficult negotiations with employers’ 
•epresentatives for a 50 per cent real increase; in general terms, both 
lides accepted the document, but the sensitive issue of the role of wages 
)rccluded formal agreement. Consideration of economic policy issues 
xintinued within CONAPRO after the election, but resolution of the 
vages issue, priorities in reactivation and exchange and interest rate 
Kjlicy had still not been achieved by February 1985. The implications of 
his disagreement are considered in the next section. 


“ The document is reproduced in Biisqurda (251) 17 October 1984. 
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Issues of economic policy or other substantive questions relating to 
future government programmes played a rather small part in the 
election campaign. Only the Blanco and FA proposals for agrarian 
reform and state control of the banking system generated debate. 
Manife.sto commitments were not in general challenged on the basis of 
their feasibility."' I'he explanation is to some extent that Uruguayan 
political parties do not traditionally perform well in presenting policy 
alternatives, and do not perceive their electoral success or failure in 
terms of specific policies. But in addition, the concertacion process was 
intended to eliminate divisive issues from the contest. The parties 
lhereft)re sought to establish their electoral identities in terms of what 
was shared ground by all but the minority right-wing factions of the two 
traditional parties: the perception of the military regime as the common 
enemy. Each party had thus to demonstrate that it was not implicated in 
the regime or the hard-line governments preceding it, and that it did not 
represent contimtismo. That was hardest for the Colorado party, since 
Bordaberry and Vegh Villegas arc (or were) Colorados, Pacheco 
(president during 1968-71) was again a presidential candidate, and 
Sanguinetti held ministerial office during 1972-3. It was easiest for the 
Blancos and FA, whose opposition to the regime had been much 
sharper and whose leaders were not allowed to stand for the presidency. 
Moreover, the economic programmes of either party would have 
represented a far more complete break with the discredited policies of 
the regime. The identification with the regime was least for the Blancos, 
who rejected the Club Naval pact (though they decided to participate in 
the elections, with Alberto Zumaran as candidate of the majority 
faction in place of I-'crrcira), since it implied doing a deal with the 
military. 

On the other hand, since the over-riding objective was to re-establish 
civilian government, the Colorados could present themselves as the 
party least likely to incite the military to return. This was implied in 
terms both of future policies, the Colorado programme being markedly 
more conservative than the radical proposals concerning landed 
property and bank assets of the other parties, and of past involvement in 
the breakdown of democratic government in the early 197()s and the 
notoriously bad relations between the regime and the Blanco and FA 
parties subsequently. The Blancos could also play this card against the 
Frcntc by emphasising the participation within it of the Communist 

Some weie very !,pceific, such as the Blanco pledge to create 40,000 jobs in the private sector 

within twelve months. 
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Party (formally disguised as Dcmocracia Avanzada) and the Marxist 
orientation of many of its member factions. And, notwithstanding 
Sendic’s declaration, reports appeared through Colorado channels of a 
Tupamaro group in exile in Sweden still committed to armed struggle. 

The elections 

A striking aspect of the 1984 elections is the extent to which they 
represented continuity with Uruguay’s political past." The intervening 
years had after all seen substantial changes. The five years before the 
coup saw the partial breakdown of traditional modes of political 
behaviour, in particular the customary use of redistributive devices to 
maintain political clienteles, and the emergence of a credible left-wing 
alternative to the traditional parlies. The coup was followed by an 
almost complete absence of formal political activity for a decade, an 
attempt to remake the two traditional parties, the abolition of free trade 
unions, major changes in the structure of the economy and the 
distribution of income, and the loss by emigration of perhaps 10 per cent 
of the total population since the 1960s. Yet the elections were 
conducted within a complex and idiosyncratic institutional framework 
which was unaltered, the party hierarchies were little changed since 
1971 except by the passage of time, and the elections yielded a result 
which is fully intelligible in terms of how the political system functioned 
before the coup. The restoration of democracy has taken the form more 
of a resumption than a renewal, perhaps because to argue the need for 
reconstruction might imply disloyalty to a strong democratic tradition, 
but principally because all three major parties benefit from the survival 
of the existing system.'" 

The Colorados and Blancos, with 81 per cent of the vote in 1971 and 
76 per cent in 1984, continue to dominate the political system. Their 
position is owed to an almost instinctive electoral loyalty, to the practice 
of patronage, to the emasculation of the political left in the early 
decades of the century, but also to the nature of the electoral system 
enshrined in the Lema Law. This awards victory in the presidential race 

" ‘Unlike what has taken place in similar processes of political opening elsewhere in Latin 
America, the most notable aspect of the Uruguayan experience is the vitality with which the 
political parties have re-established themselves on the old pattern, the reproduction of forms of 
Organisation and behaviour in WK-i.il movements, and the permanence of party loyalties and 
identifications': Carlos Filgueira, F.l Dilema dela Democratizacion en e/ Uruguay, Montevideo: 

^ Centro de Informacioncs y Estudius del Uruguay (CIESUyF.BO, 1984. p 25. 

I'hc case for reform of the electoral system is argued by Luis E Uonzdlez. 'Los Partidos Politicos 
y la Consolidacidn dc la Democracia’, Biisqueda (25^9) 22 November-12 December 1984. It 
also forms part of the programme of the Unidn C'ivica. 
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to the most voted party, but the double simultaneous vote also allows 
the voter to choose which candidate of his party to support. Thus each 
party may split into factions, each with its own ideology and fielding its 
own candidates for the presidency and legislature, without weakening 
the electoral strength of the party as a whole. Although the majority 
faction of the party (determined in this instance by the 1982 party 
elections) is pre-eminent within the party machinery, the system 
encourages the left-right fragmentation of each party, strengthening its 
chances of securing the presidency but weakening its prospects of a 
majority in the legislature because of proportional representation in the 
parliamentary elections occurring simultaneously. In short, the 
electoral system makes for ideological incoherence within the parties 
and obstructs the translation of voters’ preferences into effective 
government. 

The 1984 elections did In fact see a reduction in the number of lists 
compared with 1971, with ten presidential candidates (including two 
Colorado, three Blanco, one FA, one UC) and forty-eight lists of 
candidates for the House of Representatives (of which eighteen were 
Colorado, twenty-one Blanco, and five FA). The results are 
summarised in Table 1 and compared with those of 1971. The victory of 
the Colorado party, and of Sanguinetti within it, was more decisive than 
opinion polls had predicted. It was certainly more conclusive than that 
of Bordaberry in 1971, whose right-wing victory with 22.8 per cent of 
the poll was only possible because of the addition of minority left-wing 
Colorado votes. To that extent, the electoral system has functioned 
rather better on this occasion, and Sanguinetti enters office with much 
greater personal authority. Nonetheless, the Colorado party has only 
thirteen out of thirty seats in the Senate and forty-one out of ninety-nine 
in the House of Representatives, of whom three senators and seven 
representatives belong to Pacheco’s right-wing, pro-regime, Unidn 
Colorado y Ballista faction. The new administration has therefore to 
secure cross-party alliances to enable it to govern effectively. 

Within the Colorado party there has obviously been a major shift 
away from Bordaberry’s right-wing faction (supported by Pacheco) in 
1971 to the more centrist and anti-regime group led by Sanguinetti. But 
the total vote for the Colorado party remained remarkably stable. For 
the Blancos, on the other hand, the result was extremely disappointing. 
The Frente Amplio was the only major party clearly to increase its share 
of the poll. Within the FA, the Communist Party lost ground to List 99, 
the independent socialist group, which probably appealed particularly 
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lo younger voters. The relative success of the FA was overshadowed, 
however, by its failure to win control of Montevideo. Even so, support 
for the Frcnte is strongly concentrated in the capital, and that helps to 
impart a curious bias lo the national pattern of results. While 
predictably it received a higher share of the poll in Montevideo than 
elsewhere, both of the traditional parties received a lower pereentage 
vote in Montevideo than in any other department in the country. 

Overall, the election result suggests that voters were seeking stability 
and reassurance, and therefore chose the most conservative option 
available (excluding of course the minority pro-regime factions), in 
preference to the more radical but less predictable alternatives of the 
Blancos and Frcnte. The tatter did less well than opinion polls had 
suggested, probably because voters who were undecided when 
canvassed were more likely in fact to vote for a traditional rather than 
ideological party. It may be that the electorate cautiously chose a 
president appropriate to a transition period, rather than one whose 
programme was innovative or had great positive appeal. Certainly it is 
ironic that in their overwhelming anxiety to put paid to the regime, 
Uruguayans voted for the party that the military intended and the 
United States hoped they would elect. 

Government formation and policy 

As soon as the election result was announced, Sangiiinetti declared that 
he would .seek to form a government of national unity. That was 
inevitable in view of the need to find support in parliament, but also 
bccau.se of the widespread belief (expressed in the concertacion 
process) that only solutions enjoying the widest possible support were 
appropriate to the nation’s political situation and economic and social 
problems. However, after extended negotiations, both the majority 
Blanco faction and the FA declined to be represented in Sanguinetti’s 
cabinet (though not necessarily in the administration as a whole), 
doubtless because assurances as to the orientation of policy were 
regarded as inadequate. These misgivings were surely strengthened by 
the appointment of Ricardo Zerbino, described as a nco-libcral 
economist and therefore likely to follow the more pragmatic aspects of 
the regime’s policy, to the key post of Minister of the Economy. In 
addition, the Minister of Industry and Energy is Carlos Piran,; 
vice-presidential candidate of Pacheco’s right-wing UCB faction. Other 
parties are represented in the administration, by a memberof a minority ’ 
Blanco group at Public Health, and by the presidential candidate of the 
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Uni6n Qvica, Juan V Chiarino, as Minister of Defence. The most 
surprising and potentially most important appointment is that of 
Enrique Iglesias to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, with the express 
approval of Ferreira. Executive Secretary of the UN Economic 
Commission for Latin America since 1972, he brings vast experience 
and international prestige to the government. During the 1960s, Iglesias 
was head of the planning office CIDE, and then president of the Central 
Bank. It remains to be seen in what capacity his professional skills as an 
economist will be exercised in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
whether this will imply any moderation of the policy likely to be pursued 
by the economic team. 

While the new government’s programme has still to be declared in 
detail, indications of its probable shape were given in the Colorado 
party’s election proposals, as well as by the composition of the cabinet. 
An export-oriented economic strategy seems likely. The price 
mechanism as a guide to resource allocation will be supplemented by a 
modest level of government intervention, but exchange controls do not 
look probable. Greatly increased government control is expected only 
in the financial sector. There are proposals also to reduce the weight of 
public expenditure, but wages policy provides the best indication of the 
government’s orientation. Us central objective was stated before the 
election to be ‘to halt the present decline and create the conditions for 
an increase in real wages, consistent with higher employment’.'-^ From 
this, as well as from post-election statements by Sanguinetti (‘No 
neo-liberalism, but no irresponsible populism either.’), it appears that 
the government will try to defend the present level of real wages, but 
will resist the strategy urged by the left (and the CONAPRO group of 
economists) of reactivation through higher wages. Perhaps in 
aticipation of this a wave of public sector strikes occurred during the 
rst two months of 198.5. By February, the Blancos and FA had 
eclared their opposition to the strategy. In foreign policy, the decision 
) resume diplomatic relations with Cuba and (more predictably) 
cnczucla, as well as the international eminence of the Foreign 
linister, will give the country greater prominence in Latin American 
ffairs. On the sensitive question of calling the military to account for 
uman rights offences under the regime, the new government is 
nlikely to seek a confrontation with the armed forces. However, 
anguinetti has contradicted earlier reports that the military would 

'Uic text of the economic programme of the Colorados was reproduced in Hiisqurda (246) 12 
September 1984. 
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themselves judge acts committed by members of the armed forces by 
affirming the jurisdiction of civilian courts in such matters. 

Prospects 

What are the chances that democratic government will survive in 
Uruguay? How great is the risk of a resumption of military rule, perhaps 
leading to an alternation of civilian and military governments on the 
Argentine pattern? There is no doubt that the political leadership of all 
parties has so far acted with a restraint that reflects the popular mood of 
national reconciliation. There is a general determination not to give the 
military an excuse for further intervention. Nonetheless, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a stable democratic system requires more than goodwill 
and a sense of national responsibilities amongst its party leaders for it to 
endure. There is indeed some cause for pessimism, arising from 
Uruguay’s present economic crisis and because of the way in which the 
political system has functioned in the past. This is not a prediction of 
another military coup in the near future, though the armed forces have 
withdrawn in good order, and there will certainly be elements among 
middle-ranking officers who perceive their career prospects to be 
diminished by democratisation. What could well be in prospect is a 
nervous and unstable democratic regime, perhaps dependent on 
emergency constitutional powers, aware of the possibility of another 
coup, presiding over an economy incapable of sustained growth and 
afflicted by rapid rates of inflation. In the present state of the 
Uruguayan economy there is no sector which appears to have the 
capacity to lead an economic recovery. In the past the failure to find a 
basis for the integration or alliance of the rural sector with urban capital 
has been extremely damaging. Unless an agro-industrial strategy 
emerges which (unlike that of 1974-8) provides a satisfactory basis for ’ 
accumulation in the primary sector,or unless the renegotiation of the 
external debt produces unexpectedly favourable terms, the prospects 
for economic growth are bleak. 

The difficulties which derive from the economic crisis will be ; 
intensified if the traditional parties again function as they have during 
times of economic difficulty in the past. During the extended period of 1 
economic stagnation in the 1950s and 1960s the parties performed badly [ 

'' On !hc experience of Ihe rural sector during the period of nco-liberalism, sec M H J Finch. '1 ho [ 
mililury regime and dominant cla.ss intercNts in Uruguay 1V73-19K2’ in Generals in Reireal. 

P Cammack and P O’Brien (ed.s), Manchester; Manchester University Press, 1985. IV f 
conditions of a .sueccs.sful agro-industrial development strategy arc discuvsed in C'lNVE, fruis ' 
Uruf>uaya, op cil, pp 72-110. 
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in generating and implementing solutions to the post-ISI crisis, but 
maintained their position by using the traditional devices of patronage 
and favours to mediate between voters and a deteriorating economic 
situation. Since that time real wages have halved and economic 
insecurity is greatly increased. There will be many low-income families 
whose main expectation of the new democratic government is access to 
political contacts capable, as in the past, of arranging a job or pushing 
. through a pension application: what is democracy for if not responsive 
to the needs of loyal party supporters? This demand for relief from a 
! situation of unprecedented economic distress is already finding 
: expression in the form of urgent claims for higher wages and pensions. 
I Yet on current indications of policy there is no realistic possibility in the 
j short term of anything other than continued austerity. The opposition 
; parties will not wish to stand in the way of the trade unions, and the new 
\ government will find it very difficult to do so. In spite of the attempt at 
1 concertacidn, no agreement or social consensus was reached on this 
^ fundamental issue; conflict over it seems inescapable. 




HERBERT EKWE-EKWE 


The Nigerian plight: Shagari to 
Buhari 


The formal changes within the rank of the ruling class, resulting in the exchange 
of baton between the civilian and military cadres of the power elite, have meant 
little or nothing to the standard of living of the masses of Nigeria yet. 

F Akingbade, Chairperson, 

Nigeria University Teachers’ Union 
September 1984 

While there has been extensive press coverage and study of the situation 
in Nigeria since the 31 December 1983 military coup,' the fourth in 
Nigeria's post-independence history, there has however been an 
insufficient focus on the effects of the crisis which led to the coup and 
thereafter on the country’s population. The aim of this essay is to 
highlight the consequences of the present political and economic 
policies of the new regime on the people, some of which were, in fact, 
initiated by the previous civilian government. This is also an 
opportunity to examine the relationship between the civilian and 
military cadres of the Nigerian ruling class and of demonstrating that in 
spite of the coup, the interests of these two sectors arc not as organically 
conjlkiivc as many observers tend to portray them. 

Eighteen months after the Nigerian military overthrow of the Shehu 
Shagari civilian government, there is growing disillusionment, de.spair 
and opposition to the new regime’s apparent inability to tackle seriously 
the nation’s worsening .socio-economic situation. Over one million 
workers were dismissed from their jobs in the first twelve months of the 
regime, as a part of austerity measures which it claims will revamp the 
economy and help it recover from the current recession." Prices of 
staple foods and essential commodities soared by over 500 per cent in 
one year and there is currently a widespread scarcity of cooking oil, 
soap, milk, rice, sugar, salt and meat.' Tuition fees in higher 
institutions, which were abolished in 1972, have been reintroduced, to 

' See for cxumpic the spcciiil survey on Nigeria in the Finundal Times (tArndon), 25 and 
February I9S.S and a special economic report on Nigeria in hilmialional Herald Trihune\ 
(London). 12 March 19K5. 

- ihid. 

' AfruAsia (Pans) November IVfM, No 11, p 27. 

IWO Vt.Wuly HW.VI.SSN (>I4.V6,S<>7W5, $1.2-^ 
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the dismay of an increasingly restive student population. The 
immensely popular Universal Primary Education scheme which the 
country embarked upon a decade ago has now been abandoned, forcing 
thousands of poor urban and rural families to withdraw their children 
from schools. 

In an already desperate social situation it is even more alarming that 
the military government has dramatically fuelled public dissent by 
enacting a string of draconian decrees."* A citizen can now receive a 
twenty-onc-year jail sentence if found guilty of cheating in 
examinations, forging currency notes or cheques, or interfering with the 
mail. Offences such as drug trafficking, arson and illegal importation or 
exportation of mineral products are now punishable by death. To 
publish information which the regime considers embarrassing (even 
where accurate) could entail a maximum two-year jail sentence. There 
is also a ‘state security’ decree which allows the government to detain a 
person indefinitely without resort to the courts. 

These decrees have drastically eroded human rights and civil liberties 
especially when it is considered that only specially constituted military 
tribunals arc authorised to try such offences, and the proceedings are 
often conducted in camera. Already a number of academics, journalists 
and students critical of the regime have been detained or jailed for 
allegedly violating those decrees that deal with ‘state security’ and the 
publication of embarrassing material. The literary critic ’Biodun Jeyifor 
of the University of Ife, the novelist Festus lyayi and the linguist Tunde 
Fatugba (both of Benin University) and the political economist Ola Oni 
(University of Ibadan) were variously detained for two to three weeks in 
1984 for their work in university trade unions. 

The social critic, Tai Solarin, now in his seventies and in very poor 
health, has been detained since March 1984. Solarin incurred the wrath 
of the regime by an article in the opposition newspaper. The Tribune, 
where he stated that ex-President Shagari should not be excluded from 
standing trial for corruption. At this time it was generally believed that 
he military had allowed Shagari to return to his farm in north-western 
"Jigeria as part of their persistent overtures to the Muslim north which 
he regime regards as its main constituency for support. 

The musician, Fela Anikulapo-Kuti, a long-time critic of arbitrary 
ule in the country, was sentenced to five-years’ imprisonment last 
'Jovember for a purported foreign currency offence. Few people in 
4igeria accepted the case for the prosecution. Anikulapo-Kuti was the 

‘ See South (London) September 1984, p .13 and The (iuardian (l.ondon) 23 October 1984. 
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first public figure to condemn the coup in January 1984, and his 
opposition to military rule remained consistent. There was also the 
well-publicised incarceration, during summer 1984, of Nduka Irabor 
and Tunde Thompson, journalists of the respected Lagos Guardian, 
who were accused of embarrassing the government in their articles on 
prospective diplomatic postings to London and Washington. In March 
1985, the executive of the Nigerian Medical Association was detained, 
following the nationwide strike by doctors who were protesting over the 
deterioration of medical services in the country. There were indications 
that the regime might charge these officials with subversion.^ 

So, for a regime that received nationwide popular support after it 
overthrew the corrupt and inept Shagari government in December 
1983, it has now alienated most sectors of the country’s population 
because of its harsh socio-economic programme. 

In order to evaluate the nature of this programme effectively and 
assess its current impact on Nigerian society, we must first examine its 
background, namely the ruinous political-economic path pursued by 
the Shagari administration. 

In 1979, the Nigerian armed forces, which had been in jjower 
uninterruptedly for fourteen years, relinquished office to an elected " 
civilian government. The summer elections that year had the hallmark 
of a Western-type demtKratic process: several contending political 
parties, a vigorous and largely fair campaign, an independent electoral 
commission and a varied and uninhibitcdly active press. Indeed, it 
appeared for the first time since independence in 1960 that the country 
could legitimately claim to practise representative democracy. 

From 1979 to 1983, Nigeria operated an American-style presidential 
constitution which provided for a federal political structure (a central y 
government and nineteen separate state or regional governments) with 
an executive president. The leader of the National Party of Nigeria r ; 
(NPN), which won the majority of the popular votes during thef ; 
elections, Shehu Shagari, became president. In addition to its control of [ j 
the central legislature, the NPN, a centre-ri^t party, also took power in 
seven states of the federation (Bauchi, Rivers, Cross River, Sokoto, i '. 
Benue, Niger and Kwara) while the Unity Party of Nigeria (UPN— I' 
centre-left) won in five states (Lagos, Ogun, Oyo, Bcndel and Ondo). \ 
The Nigerian People’s Party (NPP—centrist) assumed power in i 
Anambra, Imo and Plateau while the remaining four states were equally ]l| 


' We.ll Africa (London) 29 March 198.S. 
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shared by the People’s Redemption Party (PRP—left-wing) which won 
in Kano and Kaduna, and the Great Nigerian People’s Party 
(GNPP—centrist) which came to power in Bomo and Gongola states. 

Shagari’s administration presided over the most serious economic 
crisis that Nigeria had faced in twenty years. When it came to power, the 
country’s external reserves, earned mostly from petroleum exports, 
stood at US$7.5 billion. By 1983, these reserves had been virtually 
eliminated (less than $1 billion remained) and external debts rose to 
US$12 billion, an increase of about 200 per cent in four years.'* 
Industrial production came almost to a halt because of the inability of 
enterprises to import raw materials and spare parts. 

In the agricultural sector, the situation was equally dismal. Prices of 
staple foods rose by over 500 per cent between 1979 and 1981, as 
agricultural output slumped.^ This was in a country which had been 
largely self-sufficient in food production twenty years before. Then, 
agriculture had contributed two-thirds of the Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) and about two-thirds of total export earnings. Since the early 
1970s, however, successive governments had begun to depend heavily 
on petroleum as the main foreign-exchange earner (petroleum now 
accounts for over 90 per cent of Nigeria’s export revenue). A neglect of 
agricultural production ensued and by the end of 1983 its contribution to 
the GDP stood at a paltry 8 per cent. This was so in spite of the gigantic 
expenditure of about US$2.4 bn which the Shagari regime claimed it 
had devoted to its so-called Green Revolution programme. 

The standard of living of the workers sharply deteriorated during the 
Shagari presidency. As the slump in agricultural production intensified, 
there was an unprecedented increase in rural migration to the urban 
areas (three-quarters of the population are peasant farmers), and this 
brought serious strains on urban facilities, particularly housing and 
health care. 

By December 1983, thousands of workers in urban employment in 
' the country were owed salaries and wages in arrears of between six and 
' eighteen months. This was despite the regime’s grudging ‘concession’ in 
i 1980 of a minimum wage of N120.00 per month (about US$150 per 
: month) instead of the N300.00 per month demanded by the Nigerian 
, Labour Congress. 

In contrast to this ‘starvation wage’, the regime placed its piolitical 

■ public officials on a bloated salary scale. In Cross River, probably the 

■ " CfWorkem' Vanguard (Ibadan) February-March 19K4. 

' ibid. 
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Table 1: Profits made by selected transnational firms in Nigeria (1980 

and 1981) 


Company 

1980 Profit 
(N million) 

J981 Profit 
(N million) 

1. Taylor Woodrow 

1.348 

4.04 

2. Pfizer Products 

3.902 

2.84 

3. Mobil 

— 

29.216 

4, Texaco 

23.202 

23.784 

5. Hagemcycr 

1.751 

2.267 

6. Chemical & Allied Products 

1..509 

2.590 

7. Nigerian Ropes 

0.742 

0.888 

8. Alumaco 

1.554 

1.785 

9, A.G. Leventis 

2.7 

3.0 


Sourir: Husines.s Times (Lagos) 7 June 19S2, cited in Edwin Mudunagu, Nigeria: The 
Economy and the People, London: New Beacon Books, 1984, p 18. 


poorest State in the country, officials were paid annual salaries as 
follows: Governor—N33,(XX); Deputy-Governor—N25,00(); Speaker— 
N25.(KX); Deputy-Speaker—HI9,5(K); Majority Leader—N19,500; 
Minority Leader—N17,200; Chief Whip—N-I7,20(); other Legislators— 
N15,.'5(K); Commissioners/Mini.stcrs—Wl9,300; Secretary to the 
Government—N19,0{K); and Chief Judge—N22,5(X).'^ These salaries 
were supplemented by the usual ‘perks’ such as full free housing 
facilities and maintenance, an annual foreign exchange allowance, free 
travel, servants, free health care, and free tuition for children. If the 
latter were quantified in monetary terms, and added to the official salary, 
the average sum received by each official in the category referred to 
above throughout the nineteen states of the federation (ic excluding the 
personnel of the central government in Lagos) would amount to 
N1(K),(MK) per annum (about US$130,()00) between 1980 and 1983. 

Transnational corporations, principally Anglo-American, which still 
maintain a hegemonic control of the Nigerian economy, benefited 
immensely from the Shagari government’s profligate fiscal programme, 
especially its concessional tax policy for business enterprises. Despite 
the deteriorating economic situation, these foreign firms recorded huge 

" C'/Ldwin Madunitgu, Nigeria- The Economy and the People, l.i)ndon; New Beacon Books, 
p 19. 
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Table 2: Profits made and taxes paid by selected transnational firms in 
Nigeria (1980 and 1981) 

Company 

1980 

Profit Tax 

Profit 

1981 

I’ax 

1. Aiumaco 

N1,554,128 N«S6,448 

N 1,784,615 

N692,297 

2. Nigerian 
Breweries 

N40,304m* N-l8.()0m 

N38.5.32m 

N12.776m 

3. Taylor Woodrow 

N1.348m N0.711m 

■N4.040m 

N1.665m 


Source: Business Times (Lagos) 7 June 1982, cited in Fidwin Madunagu, ibid. 
Note: fm* = million] 


j 

I profits, while they paid progressively less taxes, as Tables 1 and 2 
j indicate.^ 

> Elsewhere in the economy, the financial recklessness of the Shagari 
I regime was equally grave. The largely prestige project of a new capital 
j at Abuja, central Nigeria, cost the country N2 billion between 1980 and 
' 1983 without the emergence of even a coherent infrastructure on the 
site. Despite the acute liquidity crisis of 1981, Nigeria spent N9.2 
billion'” on importing consumer products from the West (eg N4.8 
billion was spent on motor vehicles alone, N8()4.3 million for radio sets, 
tape recorders and video sets, N613.6 million for air conditioners and 
domestic refrigerators, N356.8 million for toys and N374.2 million for 
television sets). Even on the regime’s own admission, the economic 
situation was serious and Nigeria was facing a deep crisis. In Shagari's 
budget broadcast on the eve of his overthrow," he acknowledged that 
the country’s Gross Domestic Product (GDP) had declined by 4.4 per 
cent in 1983 (after a decline of 2 per cent in 1982), while the budget 
deficit for that year amounted to N6.231 billion, which represented 50 
per cent of the total expenditure. The 1983 current account recorded a 
deficit of N2.9 billion, after a deficit of N4.9 billion in 1982, while 
agricultural production for 1983 fell far short of the projected growth 

Oirporatc profits have since maintained a steady rise in spite of the downturn of the economy. 
According to Tony Hawkins {Financial Times, London, 2,S February IW.S), the results in lys4 
for six leading commercial and trading companies indicate that pre-tax profits (as a proportion of 
turnover) averaged 6.8 per cent as against .3.9 per cent in 198.3. Figure.s for the performance of 
the giant United Africa Company in the first nine months of 1984 show that while its turnover 
was down 17 per cent at N596 m compared to the same period in 1983, its profits had more than 
doubled to N6S.9 m. 

Madunagu, Nigeria, op cit, p II. 

" Sec We.vf Africa (London) 9 January 1984, p 55. 
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rate of 3 per cent. Foreign exchange reserves fell to US$0.8 billion or 
one month’s imports. 

Corruption became institutionalised in the country’s political 
economy.In a recent study of the Shagari presidency, Edwin 
Madunagu''^ describes the tragedy of the situation as the ‘political 
economy of state robbery’. He observes: 

.Simple looting, fat estacodcs for globe-trotting‘public officers’, repatriation of 
huge profits by imperialists and their agents, inflation of contract costs (foreign 
and local), transfers of huge sums of money abroad under the cover of 
non-existent importations, ete,, etc.—all went to empty the treasury of the 
country’s foreign exchange earnings. 

Thus personal enrichment, and party and regional patronage became 
crucial indices for the quest for or retention of high office. Not 
surprisingly, by the end of Shagari’s first term as president in July 1983, 
leading figures of the NPN were undisguised millionaires'^ and the 
Western press had even described one of the president’s close aides 
currently living abroad as a billionaire.'"^ Onycka Onwenu’s recently 
produced BBC' film which focused on the socio-economic 
mismanagement of the era w;is entitled Nigeria: A Squandering of 
Riches. Nt) other choice of words could have been more appropriate. 

The August-September 1983 elections in which Shagari was 
re-eicctcti president were heavily rigged by the NPN in collaboration 
with a carefully chosen Federal Electoral Commission.'^ The main 
strategy was to achieve NPN political control of the electoral 
‘heartlands’ of the main opposition parties in Ondo, Oyo, Ogun, 
Anambra, Imo and Kano states. The NPN and an increasingly 
politicised police force unleashed a nationwide campaign of violence 
and terror against candidates and supporters of the opposition. A 
thousand people were killed in the disturbances that followed these 
elections in the months leading to the December 1983 coup. Two 
thousand others associated with the opposition were detained and a 
state of semi-martial law was declared throughout the country as the 
regime called t)ut the military to reinforce police duties. 

It was against this background of sheer political thuggery that the 


For i) jsruphic illustraliun of ihc decp-r<Krtcd nature of corruption durin}> the Shagari regime, see 
Chinua Achebc, The Trouble with Nineria. Enugu: Fourth Dimension Publishers, pp .17-4,3. 

" Madunagu. Nigeria, op eii, p 10. 

'■* Daily 'Telegraph (London) 7 July 19S4 and Evening Standard (London) () July 1984. 

'' .See The Dh.wnrr (Lomlon) 22 January 1984. 

BBC 2. ‘The World About Us' series, first shown on 10 February 1984. 

See Wole Soyinka, ‘Why Shagari eouldn't last.’ The (luardiun (l.ondon) 3 January 1984. 
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military coup received popular acclaim throughout the country when it 
occurred. The disastrous socio-economic effects of the Shagari 
administration on the people were such that they expected the new 
government to embark on a definitive programme to revamp the 
nation’s economy so as radically to improve their deteriorating living 
conditions. There was also a popular expectation that the leaders of the 
former regime would be brought to trial for their responsibility and 
complicity in creating the economic crisis. 

The nature of the crisis which the Nigerian state was undergoing when 
the military overthrew the Shagari government was such that it could be 
categorised as organic. The political theorist, Antonio Gramsci 
describes an organic crisis as follows:*** 

A crisis occurs, sometimes lasting for decades. This exceptional duration 
means that uncurable structural contradictions have revealed themselves . . . 
and that, despite this, the political forces which are struggling to conserve and 
defend the existing structure itself are making efforts to cure them within 
certain limits, and to overcome them. These incessant and persistent efforts 
. . . form the terrain of the conjunctural crisis . . . 

According to Gramsci, the state, in its composition and function, is 
the ‘party’ of the power bloc that makes up the ruling classes and their 
allies. He further observes that in this power bloc, the dominant fraction 
(or fractions) is responsible for evolving and institutionalising the 
ideology of the ruling classes (in this case, bourgeois ideology of various 
tendencies and forms), and in also formulating and deploying those 
apparatuses (such as the armed forces, police, the judiciary and secret 
services) crucial for the ultimate defence of the state. 

We shall now undertake an elaboration of this thesis. If the aim of 
these state apparatuses is the defence of the ‘existing structure’ (ie the 
socio-economic status quo), then they surely do not operate in 
exclusivist modes in concrete political practice. They instead 
complement or reinforce those structures that spearhead the defence of 
the status quo, particularly during epochs of deep or serious crisis of the 
state (what Gramsci calls ‘conjunctural crisis’). In as much as these 
various state apparatuses aim to ‘cure’ the state of the crisis at stake 
within ‘certain limits, and to overcome them’, then the notion of 
defence should not only be conceived as a ‘positional’ concept but could 
also apply to a historic ‘movement’: a kind of state offensive (by its 
relevant apparatuses) aimed at creating a totally new correlation of class 

\ntomo Grsimad, Selections from the Prison Notebooks, London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1971, 

p 179. 
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forces whose main objective still remains the defence of the socio¬ 
economic status quo. In the latter situation, the state could even invoke 
pseudo-ideologies to mask the definitive objective of its offensive, with 
these becoming more ‘populist’ if it considers the organisational forces 
of the dominated classes as relatively strong or if it wishes to pre-empt 
future terrains of ideological or political struggle. Finally, it is also 
conceivable that in an attempt to ‘overcome’ the crisis, some strata of 
the power bloc could be discarded or relegated as ‘obsolete’, especially 
in historic situations where fractions from the combativc/rcpressivc 
apparatuses of the state emerge pre-eminent or triumphant such as 
during a coup J'eUit. This has been a dominant feature in most Third 
World military take-overs in recent years. 

Given this formulation, we shall now demonstrate that the Nigerian 
military which seized power in December I9S.^ is an integral factor in 
the current crisis. In fact the December 198.^ coup was not just a military 
interventitm in the usual conventional .scn.se, but rather a decisive 
political intervention by an armed fraction of the Nigerian dominant 
classes aimed at saving the state (in this case, a ‘stunted’ one, ie of the 
neocolonial genre) from imminent collapse. 

Apart from ten years of civilian government (1960-b6; 1979-8.^), 
Nigeria has effectively been under military rule during its twenty-five 
years of independence. Over the period, there have been four military 
governments, headed by Aguyi-Ironsi (January-July 1966), Gowon 
(July 1966-July 197.*^), Muhammcd/()ba.sanjo (July 197.‘>-Septcmber 
1979) and the present administration led by Muharnmed Buhari. 

None of these regimes has posed any challenge to the uninterrupted 
growth and power of the country’s bourgeoisie (particularly the 
commercial fraction, and currently its agro-business core) and their . 
metropolitan allies in their control of the economy, as was clearly shown 
during the hectic accumulation years of the oil boom (1972-80). On the 
contrary, military interventions have occurred precisely to safeguard 
the gains of the bourgeoisie; interventions have actually been mounted 
during jxrriods of intense crisis in the process of accumulation. The 
hopelessness and widespread corruption of the Balcwa civilian 
government quickly led to the January 1966 coup; Aguyi-Ironsi’s 
‘Unitary Government’ proposal alienated the Northern commercial/ 
feudal stratum and this formed the background of the July 1966 coup; : 
the Great Cement Scandal of 1975 which completely discredited the t 

An extended theoretical dixeusNion on the nature of this crisis as it particularly relates to Nigeria ^ 

IS found in Herbert Ekwe-t-.kwe, Y/gmn; The Rise of the Authoritarian State (forthcoming), .-j 
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Gowon regime led to the putsch of July that year and finally, as wc have 
already noted, the cataclysmic consequences of the haemorrhage in the 
economy in 1983 led to the Buhari coup. 

In spite of the similarity of the elass objective of Nigeria’s four 
military coups, one important element, however, distinguishes the first 
one from the rest. Apart from the first, a specific pi^litical force in the 
country’s dominant power bloc called the Kaduna ‘Mafia’ has been 
largely responsible for planning and executing all military coups in 
Nigeria in the past twenty years. 

Until very recently, not much was publicly known about the Kaduna 
‘Mafia’.It is astute, shadowy, secretive, chauvinist, conservative and 
reactionary. In May 1966, the ‘Mafia’ vigorously campaigned in 
principal cities and towns of northern Nigeria against the Aguyi-Ironsi 
government’s implementation of its ‘unitary’ constitution (instead of 
the post-independent ‘federal’ system).^' It feared that a unitary 
government would dangerously erode its power base, which was located 
in this part of the country. During widespread civil disturbances which 
subsequently broke out in these cities, 80,(KX) eastern Nigerian civilians 
living there were massacred. These massacres culminated in the 
overthrow of Aguyi-Ironsi by northern military officers who intended to 
declare the north a separate republic in July 1966 but who abandoned 
this goal as a result of protracted persuasion by the British and 
American ambassadors in Lagos. 

Ever since, the Kaduna ‘Mafia’ has remained Nigeria’s ‘unofficial’ 
government. In February 1976, after the murder of the then military 
head of state, Murtala Muhammed, the ‘Mafia’ was only prepared to 
back Obasanjo (Muhammed’s deputy) as the new head of state if one of 
its leading figures in the army (Yar’Adua) was appointed deputy head 
of state. This was duly acceded to by Obasanjo. Both the construction of 
the largely uneconomic multi-million naira oil refinery in Kaduna and 
the new federal capital at Abuja were major projects that the 
government undertook in the mid-197()s due to persistent pressure from 
the ‘Mafia’. 

While Shagari was not the ‘Mafia’s’ direct presidential choice during 

See for example Shehu Othman’s recent study of the Kaduna 'Mafia' in 'Class.e',, enses and 
coup: the demise of Shagari's regime’, African Affairs, 8,t(.W), October 1984, pp 441 .fil. 
Additional information presented here on the 'Mafia's' role in Nigerian politics in the past two 
decades was gathered during this author's own research in Nigeria. This included discussions 
with academics, journalists, policymakers and political activists, particularly those who worked 
closely with the People's Redemption Party. 

•' Othman, 'C^lasses, crises and coup’, op cil, p 447. 

See Olusegun Obasanjo, My Command, laindon: iieincmann, 1981), p 14fi. 
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the 1979 elections, it is revealing to note that the new president had to 
come to terms with this obtrusive group. He appointed the ‘Mafia’ 
journalist, Adamu Chiroma, who was the group’s own candidate for 
president, to be the head of the powerful Ministry of Agriculture 
through which the regime was to spend N1.6 billion on its Green 
Revolution programme. 

The membership of the Kaduna ‘Mafia’ is largely made up of princes 
and a few highly prominent officials of the ancient feudalities of 
northern Nigeria. According to Shchu Othman,^'* many members of the 
‘Mafia’ currently occupy influential positions in government, academia, 
the civil service, the armed forces, police, business and industry. From 
these strategic positions, they mutually coordinate policies affecting 
both the internal and external direction of the country. 

The ‘Mafia’ has always insisted that the country’s political leadership 
must be dominated by northern Muslims (usually the ‘feudal’ princes). 
This was one of the rca.sons why its members began to distance 
themselves from President Shagari and the mainstream of the NPN 
after the 19S.1 pre-election national party conference which agreed to 
endorse a southern candidate to lead the party in the 1987 presidential 
elections. For the ‘Mafia’, this decision would have reversed a 
thirty-year old (rend in the country (with brief exceptions, January-July 
1966, February 1975-vScptembcr 1979) during which northerners have 
held supreme political power. 

There was another reason why the ‘Mafia’ felt that it might lose its 
central role in the politics of the country during the Second Republic. 
This was due to the radical politics of the People’s Redemption Party 
(PRP) which was elected to power in Kaduna and Kano states, the very 
heartland of the ‘Mafia’s’ northern Nigerian constituency.^^ The two 
PRP governments initiated a catalogue of progressive reforms during 
the period including mass literacy campaigns, drastic curtailment of the 
powers of the feudality (principally demonstrated in the abolition of age- 
old feudal taxes on pca.sant cattle, grazing rights and land), health care 
and increased involvement of organised urban workers and peasants in 
the political process.This was the first time in the history of Nigeria 

Before this appointment. Chiroma had been governor of the Nigerian Central Bank which was 

highly implicated in the illegal transfeni of N2.8 billion of oil revenues to foreign accounts in 

IW. 

Othman. ‘Classe.s, crise.s and coup’, op at, p 446, 

C/Yusufu Bala Usman (ed), Political Repression in Nigeria, Zaria; Gaskiya Corporation, 1982. 

P X- 

Tlierc has been an extensive documentation of the progressive reforms carried out by the PRP 

governments in Kano and Kaduna. Sec for example, Asikpo Es-sicn-Ibok (ed). Three Paces of 
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that the ‘Mafia’ and the reactionary political forces they represent had 
been so seriously challenged.^’ It is therefore no coincidence that the 
principal leaders of the reformist PRP governments (Balarabe Musa, 
Haroun Adamu and Rafa’i Ibrahim) arc among those currently 
detained without being charged by the Buhari regime. 

The December 1983 coup d'itat has been an historic opportunity for 
the Kaduna ‘Mafia’ to begin to put into practice its idea of constructing a 
more disciplined capitalist state for Nigeria. Now a mature political 
force with personnel effectively deployed throughout the critical sectors 
of national life, especially the armed forces, the ‘Mafia’ for the first time 
feels very confident to govern the country without the ‘traditional’ 
support of the southern-based largely bureaucratic fraction of the 
national bourgeoisie. This confidence is expressed most clearly in the 
compK>sition of the Buhari government. Thirteen of the nineteen 
members of the ruling Supreme Military Council (SMC) arc northern 
Muslims, most of whose families arc closely related to powerful local 
emirs. Apart from the head of the navy, all service chiefs and 
commanders of the principal military divisions come from the north. 
Recent appointments and promotions in the armed forces, parastatals, 
the Central Bank and diplomatic services also reinforce this pro¬ 
northern trend. Buhari’s principal adviser. Mamman Daura, is not just 
the head of state’s uncle but also the brother of the powerful Emir of 
Daura in northern Nigeria. Already, this pro-northern chauvinism has 
created a .serious alienation in southern Nigeria, and its political 
implications for the future are fraught with immense dangers. 

Apart from its de facto control of the present military government, 
the Kaduna ‘Mafia’ has also strengthened its position in the currently 
‘booming’ sector of the Nigerian economy—agro-business. Leading 
members of the ‘Mafia’ (such as Shchu Yar’Adua, Mamman Daura, 
Adamu Chiroma, Mahmud Tukur) arc part of the influential group of 
Nigeria’s so-called ‘gentlemen farmers’ (ie, capitalist farmers) who own 
and operate large-scale farm projects in the country which has also 
involved World bank funding.^** They had access to the N1.6 billion 
‘Green Revolution’ fund during the Shagari years provided by generous 


Silent RtvolutUm in Kano Slate, /.aria: OuNkiya Corporation Limited, 198^; AMkpx) Evsicn-IUik 
(ed). Towards A Progressive Nigeria, Zari:r CJaskiya C'orporalion Limited, Mohammed 
Abubakar Rimi, Struggle for Redemption, Zaria: Northern Nigeria Publishing Company 
Limited, 1981. 

■ ’ C/Usman, Political Repression, op cif, alst) Asikpo tssien-Ibok. (ed). Political Repression and 
issination, Zaria: Gaskiya Corporation, 1983. 
ncial Times (l.ondon) 2b February 198.3. 
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loans from the Agricultural Development Bank and will no doubt 
benefit from the present government’s huge allocation of N1.06 billion 
(10 per cent of 1985/86 total expenditure) to commercial agriculture. To 
enhance extensive agricultural development, the government now 
intends to amend the 1972 Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree^^so 
as to enable non-Nigerians to own up to 80 per cent of large farm 
projects. 

Just as was the case during the decade of the oil boom, the leading 
.sectors of the Nigerian bourgeoisie arc about to move into another 
boom era (this time in agro-business) in alliance with foreign capital. 
Considering that 75 per cent of Nigerians are peasant farmers and that 
most of them own their plots, the immediate consequence of such a 
planned commercialisation of agriculture would be the dispossession of 
millions of people.^' If the outcome of the 1980ejcction of thousands of 
peasants from the commercial farming projects in Bakolori (Sokoto 
State) is anything to go by (about 400 resisting peasants were killed by 
police).Nigeria is at the threshold of becoming enmeshed in Latin 
American-type social situations where peasants forced off their lands by 
‘feudalVcapitalist land owners are either prolctarianiscd or completely 
marginalised as lumpens. 

Foreign firms operating in Nigeria arc currently encouraged to invest 
in estate farming. ” They sec this as another indication of the regime’s 
inclination to tolerate an expanded role for foreign capital in the 
economy which had received a decisive boost in October 1984 in the 
agreement between the regime and Western bank creditors regarding 
the payment of Nigeria’s US$2.3 billion uninsured debt. A crucial 
feature of this agreement was that enterprises with unpaid foreign- 
exchange debts could hence invest the naira equivalent locally, and they 
were guaranteed a transfer of all profits abroad in hard currency.’’’ 
Furthermore, transnational firms are heartened by the government’s 
fiscal policies, particularly the so-called ‘austerity programme’which 
has drastically cut social services and made millions of Nigerians ■ 
unemployed. i 

I'or ;i pfri'cplivc irilic'iMn of ihe invoivcnu'nt of ininsnulional corporulions in Nigcrnin 
a^^riculluri'.sceJonalhiin Derrick, Nigerian agriculture under threat?'A/ri'rA.vm (Paris) No. 1.1, 
January IdS.S.pp lli-11. 

This figure is twice the l‘>72 legal limit. 

“ Seventy million Nigerians arc peasant farmers {Unanaal Timei (London) 26 February ld85). 
Usman. Politnal Repression, op eil. p 87. I 

Financial limes, 26 February PfS.S, 

'■* AfricAsia (Pans), No. 11, Noveinlier 1084, p 27. 

See for exam|>le I'inancial limes (London) 8 January lt)8.S. 
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True to type, the Buhari government has directed the reordering of 
the politics of Nigeria since January 1984 by skilfully masking the 
ideology of its objective. It has launched a noisy media campaign under 
the emotive slogan, V/ar Against Indiscipline (WAI). The objective of 
WAI is premised on the regime’s ludicrously simplistic prognosis of the 
I fundamental reason for Nigeria’s post-independence problems: lack of 
i discipline in national life. The military have therefore seized on this by 
i promoting a frenzied national publicity blitz to evangelise all and sundry 
with the gospel of WAI—the virtues of queuing in public forums, 
cleaning the backyard, appearing neat and smart, and learning to recite 
the national anthem arc all extolled ... If only Nigerians had possessed 
these attributes since independence in 1960, the state propaganda on 
radio and television rages daily, they would not be facing the economic 
difficulties of today. Of course, to go beyond the farcical reason offered 
above in explaining the acute crisis of contemporary Nigeria is to run 
i foul of WAI! 

I However it should be stressed that in spite of the obviously simplistic 
( nature of the Buhari government’s official view of the reasons for the 
I current crisis, it is not untypical of regimes of such coloration, namely 
I of a right-wing political orientation, to wage what amounts to a 
I desperate ideological battle to defend the status quo by seemingly 
j appearing to minimise the ever-increasing complexities of social 
. contradictions in a class society. This has been a persistent trend in 
; global politics since the rise of fascism in the 19.10s and is becoming an 
. increasingly distinct feature in Third World authoritarian regimes as the 
■; cases of Sudan, Zaire, the Philippines, South Korea, Pakistan, Chile 
; and Paraguay indicate. 

‘ Seen from this perspective, the Buhari government's War Against 
Indiscipline serves a dual function in the current crisis in Nigeria. First, 
it is a pseudo-ideology aimed at deflecting public focus from the 
regime’s enhanced commitment to the future interests of the country's 
propertied classes and their foreign allies. Thus in spite of the regime’s 
overall stringent anti-people programme since January 1984, the 
transnational corporations and banks, and the country’s notoriously 
lazy, corrupt and profligate commercial middle class continue to carry 
out uninterrupted feverish busine.ss. Second, WAI is itself an ideology, 
aimed at policing the crisis. It is a political battle waged by a high-profile 
and combative fraction of the national leadership to protect the 
interests of capital in a neo-colony during an acute crisis of global 
impierialism. 
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There is, however, no evidence to suggest that the current Nigerian 
government, in spite of its programme to create an ‘exceptional’ (or 
authoritarian) state, is capable of solving the debilitating problem of 
chronic instability of the state (caused by intra-ruling class 
contradictions already referred to) and underdevelopment. While the 
emergence of the agro/business-based Kaduna ‘Mafia’ as the dominant 
fraction of the national leadership may have forced other contending 
fractions (and strata) on to the defensive, serious battles (ie, intra-class) 
still lie ahead as the latter reorganise, hoping to establish new footholds 
on the crucial avenues of social production. But these very avenues have 
become so constricted since the decade of the oil boom (197.V1980, 
when the country earned an average of US$25 billion per annum 
through sales of petroleum products), that the current boom in 
agro-business (an average of US$1.5 billion of current budget estimates 
as we have already noted) can only accommodate very few fellow 
travellers! This is surely a recipe for continuing instability within the 
Nigerian ruling class. 

As for seriously tackling underdevelopment, it is clear that this is not 
a priority for the Buhari regime. The effects of its economic programme 
over the past year further committed Nigeria to the vagaries of 
international capitalist production, exemplified in the recent policy of 
trunsnationalising the country’s agricultural enterprises. Until now, 
Nigeria was one of those few Third World countries (considering its 
size) where foreign capital ownership of land was negligible. 

As for the country’s working people, their conditions have never 
been worse. The Buhari government has no doubt weakened the 
organisational capacity of the trade unions through its mas.s-scale 
retrenchment policy. The progressive National Union of Nigerian 
Students remains banned and now has to operate clandestinely. The 
government’s crude politicisation of religion and regionalism in a highly 
volatile sectarian society has been partly aimed at ensuring support 
from the masses in the north. This is intended to pre-empt the 
development of a nationally organised response to growing 
authoritarianism, similar to the one that was beginning to crystallise 
after the 1983 elections and the months leading up to the coup. 

There is, however, no doubt that the present hardship imposed on the 
people and the draconian state laws formulated to legitimise the 
situation constitute a social time bomb whose detonation could have a 
decisive impact on the future course of Nigerian politics. In the 
meantime, there is a growing public awareness in the country that the 
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fortunes of the people have hardly improved in either periods of 
military or civilian government. This is perhaps the most important 
development in public consciousness since independence. 
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Joint ventures and Third World 
maritime development: some 
reflections on a theme 


In 1981, the International Chamber of Commerce (ICC) organised its 
Fourth International Shipping Conference in Caracas, Venezuela. The 
Conference dealt in detail with the difficult questions of how developing 
countries could be helped to realise their legitimate aspirations in 
shipping. These aspirations arc not defined in the report of the 
Conference, and as this subject seems to me to be surrounded with 
misunderstandings and mi.sconceptions, I will give my ideas in the 
second section of this paper concerning what 1 believe developing 
countries seek in this regard. 

To say, as the report docs, that had the Conference gone no further 
than to recognise that developing countries too have rights to a place on 
the high seas, ‘it would have been just another of those “gabfests”' is, I 
think, to ignore the fact that the sacred doctrine of the freedom of the 
seas is not necessarily interpreted in that way: witness the criticism of 
the Code of Conduct for Liner Conferences (hereafter Code of 
Conduct) for its insistence that all countries have a right to put 
national-tlag tonnage into national trades, if they wish. 

1 liked more a quotation from an unidentified speaker, reproduced as 
the very first sentence of the report: \Shipping is arguably the world’s 
second oldest profession. There is no exclusivity about the first, and 
neither should there be in shipping.’ 1 like it and I agree with the 
conclusion, but maybe something has been missed. The oldest 
profession docs have its exclusivity, for example, it would reject me if 1 
Hied to enter on the supply, rather than on the demand, side. Thus, 
although the sentence is epigrammatic in its brevity and wit, it does 
leave open the question that some people may only be acceptable into 
the game as ‘demanders’, which brings us back to the problem of the 
Third World and shipping. There docs remain a substantial body of 
opinion to the effect that the place of the Third World in shipping is on 
the demand .side, not on the supply .side of the equation. 

riiL- ;tiitln)r IS giMtcl'ul to the organisers ol the ICC Seoul Conference in March 1985 for 
[HJrniission to use substantial pails of his paper read at that conference in this article. 
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The meeting adopted the Caracas Declaration, which, because I 
regard it as an important document, I have reproduced in full in an 
annex to this article. Here, I note only that the first of the priority tasks 
set was ‘a full examination of the conditions necessary for successful 
joint ventures’. 

The ICC did not invent joint ventures, nor does it claim to have done 
so. Pursuant to its commitment to a new framework for international 
shipping development, the ICC has, so far, organised two conferences 
in which the questions relating to maritime joint ventures could be 
explored. The first was held in London in May 1984 and the second in 
Seoul in March 1985. 

Before leaving the Caracas Declaration, I must enter one point of 
reserve. The Declaration contains an opening section entitled; The 
Principles. I can go along with the first paragraph of this, even if the 
wording is a little like a pulpit abjuration to men to avoid becoming 
demand-side supporters of the world’s oldest profession. But the second 
paragraph is more difficult. 

If one understands, as is claimed, the reasons why developing 
countries so often‘rely on cargo-sharing and market reservation'to. . . 
secure a place in shipping’, one must know that it is just the ‘market 
oriented competitive system’, which rarely acts as the classical 
economists posited that it did act, which has spawned the conditions 
leading the Third World to rely on such measures. This is too big a 
subject to enter into here: it is, however, too vital to be left aside 
without comment. The market system has produced equally the 
competitive determination of market shares and the negotiated 
carve-ups and rigged prices. I accept—no, 1 positively welcome—the 
first, but for the second I can have no love. 

After that equilibrating paragraph, let me call attention to the 
prescient sentence at the end of the second section of the Declaration: 
‘Success depends on a change in attitude.’ How true this is, but how 
difficult to realise. Even men of God, having thundered in the pulpit 
against sin, have appeared on the demand-side of the world’s oldest 
profession. 

A change of attitudes is a necessary condition for success, but it is not 
a sufficient condition: the change must find concrete expression in 

' Cargo sharing relates to the division of cargo in specified shares between particular lines or 
groups of lines, such as is provided in the C'tidc of Conduct. Market reservation relates to the 
practice ofspccifying a share of cargo, usually ,W per cent, which is reserved for nalionul lines, but 
without controlling the carriage of the other cargo. 
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actions. As will be seen in the course of this article, joint ventures 
usually require an aid input, while the other priority items imply 
financial support. The ICC represents the rich part of the world and it 
would be ironic, and would suggest a lack of commitment to the 
Declaration, if the funding needed to realise the priority tasks was not 
available. The multilateral aid organisations such as UNDP, which is 
itself starved of funds, cannot be relied upon to provide this financial 
support. Will the ICC mobilise the support from among its members, or 
are the fine words of 1981 to join other fine words of the last forty years 
on the scrap-heap? 

The shipping a.spirations of developing countries 

It is commonly assumed, as I think is implicit in the EEC Council 
Regulation No. 954/79^ and in the report of the Caracas Conference, 
that the shipping policy of developing countries is based on fleet 
expansion for its own sake. Certainly, a study of UNCTAD resolutions j 
would lead to this conclusion, but despite the supportive evidence, I 
believe that the conclusion is wrong, and this for several reasons. ' 

First, fleet expansion is a means, not an end: the conclusion mixes 
these two concepts. Fleet expansion is one part, albeit a major part, of 
the means to attain the fundamental objectives of the shipping policy, 
which arc listed below. 

Second, even if knowledge of Third World policies did not suggest it, 
statistical analysis of fleet development would lead to a call for an 
examination of causality. For most 'Fhird World countries, fleet 
development has never been an important priority item in their overall 
development plan. Of course, there have been exceptions. 

Third, and at a somewhat different level, it is only at a level of ^ 
extreme generality that any policy can be labelled as a developing- 
country policy. The Group of 77 (G77) contains over 50 per cent more 
members than it did when first named and this has only added to the 
difficulty of finding a common denominator as far as shipping is 
concerned. In this connection, our statistical analysis of causality could ; 
not ignore the fact that the division of developing countries between j 
open registries (a term introduced during my term in the secretariat of J 
UNCTAD with which I am now less happy than at the time) and normal J 

ill 

^ EEC Council Regulation No <J54/7V allows member countries to ratify the Convention on a Code . 
of Conduct for Liner Conferences which they were previously not permitted to do. Ratification ^ 
is, however, subject to important reservations and to the observance of specific limiting ^ 
conditions of application. 
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registries is arbitrary and, in the end, unhelpful. To give an example of 
what I mean: open registries are not important container-ship owners, 
but, surprisingly, developing countries are, and in 1983 owned over 16 
per cent of world gross tonnage. Unlike UNCTAD, I have included 
Taiwan in the developing country group. Without Taiwan the 
percentage would fall to a little below 13 per cent. Of this substantial 
container fleet, over 75 per cent was owned in four Asian countries, 
Taiwan included. The registers of all four countries escape the obloquy 
of being open, but they are all undoubtedly convenient. 

I have spent over eight years in the Ivory Coast. Concerning the role 
of shipping, and hence the basis for policy, in developing countries, 1 do 
not think anyone, certainly not myself, can improve on the words of the 
President of the Ivory Coast, HE Felix Houphouet-Boigny, when he 
said (my translation), ‘The way of our liberty passes by the sea.’ 

More prosaically, the fundamental objectives of developing country 
shipping policy embrace: 

• reduction of dependence on foreign sources of an essential economic 
input; 

• service geared to the needs of national trades; 

• influence on conference behaviour by participation in 
decisionmaking; 

• improvement of balance of payments through import replacement 
(carriage of own cargoes in national bottoms) and export earnings 
(carriage of foreign cargoes); 

• widening the industrial base and diversifying employment 
opportunities; 

• changing the international division of labour; 

• the favourable effects of shipping as a factor in the economic takeoff; 
and 


' • opening a window on the world. 

' The Code of Conduct, for example, in its application can help 
I developing countries in all of these aspects. The effect of the Code on 
] the objective of influencing Conference behaviour shows clearly the 
i role of fleet expansion as a means, not an end. Because national 
I authorities are allowed by the Code of Conduct to participate in 
I consultations between shippers and Conferences, they are not allowed 
I any part in the decisionmaking process. A country wishing to influence 
w Conference decisions then must have a fleet, whether it wants it for 
I other reasons or not. 

"here can be no question that joint ventures can contribute to the 
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realisation of devcloping-country aspirations in the sense of helping i 
the establishment of some of the means. One of the speakers at th 
Caracas conference spoke of joint ventures as ‘a practical and prove 
way by which companies in developing nations could enter shipping 
(As with other citations, I am quoting from the summary report of th 
conference, not from the paper of the speaker.) He further pointed oi 
that ‘the commercial and technical know-how of the establishc 
shipowner are given wider .scope and can be used to the advantage c 
both joint partners.’ 

Experience supports the view that well-conceived and properl 
applied joint ventures can undoubtedly make an important contributio 
to the maritime development of the developing countries. Howeve 
joint ventures are not a means by which all problems may be solved an 
it is important that the words do not become an incantation which, b 
creating a situation of over-exposure, will lead to disappointment ant 
eventually, to discrediting maritime joint ventures as a means of solvin 
the problems which they are well adapted to solve. Some of th 
difficulties which may arise are discussed below. 

What is meant by a joint venture? 

Almost every economic activity is a joint venture because essentially a 
economic activity occurs when different factors of production ar 
combined in order to produce a useful product, that is, a product whic 
has, is expected to have, or could have, an exchange value. Th 
jointness occurs because different economic entities normally own o 
control the different factors of production which are brought together 
However, when we discuss joint ventures in the maritime context we ar 
thinking of something more limited than this. 

When we discuss a maritime joint venture today wc mean a 
association between two or more maritime enterprises in order t- 
realise a specific objective or purpose. The reason for the association i 
that neither enterprise has at its disposal all the elements necessary i 
order to succeed, on its own, in the realisation of that single purpt)se. A 
the risk of over-simplifying, the elements needed may be identified a 
consisting of capital; experienced management; trained operationa 
personnel, both sea-going and shore-based; and access to cargo. Mud 
of this paper will be taken up with a di.scussion of these elements. 

It is my view that in a true joint venture each partner will contribuh 
elements of an equal value, either immediately or in the future. Where: 
shipping line in country A arranges to establish a line in country B, or t« 
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associate with an established but non-operational line in country B, in 
order to transport the cargoes available under the Code of Conduct, 
that is not necessarily a joint venture and may, indeed, be no more than 
a flag of convenience operation under another name. There is nothing 
perse against such an arrangement so long as the country whose flag is 
being used is aware of what is happening. 

This point may be put another way, using the expression of a speaker 
at the 1984 London conference on joint ventures. He pointed out that, 
as in marriage so in a joint venture, success depends on it being a union 
of compatible needs in which neither party is a net giver or receiver. It is 
the expression ‘union of compatible needs’ which is important. 

There is a tendency to think of joint ventures as a North-South 
activity and there is no doubt that, as part of the process of transferring 
capital and technology from rich to poor, which was identified in Caracas 
as a major objective, joint ventures have a positive role to play. 
However, cooperation in joint ventures on a North-South, Soulh- 
South or even South-North basis is possible. Two interesting examples 
of South-South joint ventures are the Indo-Mauritius and Irano-llind 
ventures.’ 

I give particular importance to South-South cooperation for several 
; reasons, among which are: 

• structures and techniques which are appropriate for rich countries 
; are not necessarily appropriate for poor countries, whereas the 
i types of organisations which have worked in one developing 

country have a good chance of working in another; 

• one developing country will understand better the economic, 
political and social constraints of another Third World country 
than a developed country is likely to; 

f • international financing for a South-South joint venture is likely to 
be more readily available than for a North-South initiative, 

, although bilateral financial assistance is likely to be easier to 

• obtain in the case of a North-South venture (see below); and 

j • since a joint venture should benefit both parties, in the case of 
i South-South cooperation all the benefit accrues to Third World 
countries. 

’ I have talked of a joint venture in terms of purpose, but it is also 

' 'I'hc Indo-Mauntius maritime joint venture agreement was signed by India and Mauritius in 
February 19S4 and it was e.vpeeled that services would start before the end of the year. The 

• Irano-Hind joint venture started in March 1975 in order to develop trade between countries in 
I South Asia (principally Bangladesh. India and Sri Lanka) and the Persian (iulf (mainly Iran). See 
i Maritime Join! Ventures, London: IJoyds of London Press. May 1984. 


I 
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necessary to think of it in terms of a time-scale. In particular, in a 
developmental context, the time-scale is fundamental. Obviously, if a 
joint venture is to succeed as a means of developing Third World 
shipping there must be provision for the elimination over a pre-defined 
period of time of all, or most, of the elements of jointness. The objective 
of a joint venture is not, however, to establish a permanent relationship. 
Here I take leave of the comparison of a joint venture with a marriage ' 
since the latter is a union until death of compatible needs, whereas in the | 
former the divorce should be foreseen at the outset of the association. 

It is particularly important that in the case of personnel there be 
opportunities provided for the complete replacement of expatriate by 
national personnel. I cannot say that all shore-based and sea-going 
personnel must eventually be nationals of the country whose flag the ' 
ship flies; indeed, 1 would not even go so far as to propose that a certain 
percentage should be nationals. However, to ensure a link between the 
ship and the national interests, to diversify the employment base and to 
avoid the frequently high cost and the drain of foreign exchange of 
employing expatriate personnel. It is desirable that their number should 
be kept as low as possible. If a substantial proportion of the personnel arc 
not nationals it should be because of a policy decision by the shipping 
enterprise to employ expatriate personnel recruited in the international 
market and not necessarily associated with the former joint venture 
partner. 

As far as capital is ctmeerned, so long as the enterprise is genuinely 
independent, there seems to be no reason why the former joint venture 
partner should not maintain a financial interest, and 1 am not prepared 
to set arithmetical limits to the extent of that interest. As long as the 
enterprise is operating as one re.sponsive to national needs, and not to 
extra-national needs, it does not matter too much who owns the capital. 


By national needs I do not imply any conflict with commercial principles 
or that the .shipping line must be obeying government directives rather 
than following what it sees as an appropriate commercial policy. What 1 ^ 
am saying is that the national enterprise which is established as the fruit j 
of the joint venture must be independent, unlike the affiliate of a 1 
multinational, and that there should be no parental-type relation on the ^ 
part of the former partner, even if that party retains a financial interest ii 
If the former partner is not interested in maintaining a financial | 
connection unless it has a voice in the decisionmaking, then that is its i 
problem. H 

I'he que.stion of access to cargo is a very difficult one and 1 am not[| 
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going to speak of it until a later section where it can be given a full 
treatment. 


Is the project itself economic? 

As we have seen, a joint venture is one whereby a project may be 
brought to realisation. Whatever means is adopted, it is essential that 
confusion be avoided between the efficacy or economic appropriateness 
of the means adopted and the basic qualitative economic characteristics 
of the project itself. No matter how good or effective the means to be 
used for its realisation, if the project itself is economically unsound then 
its adoption cannot be recommended. 

To a shipowner, or other commercial operator, it may seem a simple 
I matter to define an economic project, but this is not always so, 
I particularly in a developmental situation. At the enterprise level, the 
J criterion of profitability, or expected profitability, is normally the only 
one to be taken into account since the bottom line of the profit-and-loss 
j! account is all that is relevant. In all situations it must be among the basic 
I criteria to be considered. But a project which is expected to yield a 
I satisfactory return to the owners, whether state or private, is not 
necessarily economic for the society at large—and, of course, vice versa. 
.* It is necessary to examine, even if rather briefly, these points. 

■ Obviously, a project to develop a fleet of bulk carriers to carry ore 
from a country which produces no ore and has no maritime tradition is, a 


: priori, not an economic project. This categorical condemnation does 
not mean that such a fleet, if developed, would necessarily be 
; uneconomic if operated in the open market, particularly if it was lucky 
enough to enter on the up-swing ofthe market cycle. Market forecasting 
1 in shipping is not so sufficiently developed that the necessary luck can be 
; ensured and without the assurance of luck the venture could only be 
;} regarded as a sound one if, in fact, it was a flag-of-convenience 
j operation with management and control firmly based in the rich partner 
I country. That a project may be considered economic by a partner 
'I enterprise does not always imply that it is a prime candidate for 
jj consideration as a joint venture in a developmental situation. 



The economic view is quite different, however, where the project to 
establish a bulk carrier fleet is linked to a parallel project to exploit 
known ore deposits for exportation. In such a case, the economic 
judgement would be different if the ore to be mined was to be sold on 
the open world market than if the exploitation of the ore deposits was 
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also the subject of a joint venture or other arrangement which would 
provide an initial assured market for the ore. 

In any developmental situation it is not legitimate to take into account 
only current comparative cost levels in deciding whether a project can 
be economically beneficial or not. For a developing country without an 
existing merchant fleet, or with a small non-ocean-going fleet, the 
economic cards appear to be stacked against economic entry into 
international shipping. This is a point which the developed maritime 
countries were tireless in propounding in UNCTAD in my time there. 
But it must be noted that an entry which is uneconomic even on a 
dynamic analysis, which takes into account future changes in 
comparative cost levels, may be profitable because of price distortions, 
for example. Liner Conference freight rate policies. This question is 
discussed further below. 

A country such as we have discussed will lack trained and experienced 
shipping management personnel and officers, necessitating the 
employment of high-cost expatriate personnel. F,conomics of .scale in 
management will initially be non-existent. The operation of liner 
services is likely to be undertaken, with good reason, in preference to 
that of bulk services and the route patterns of a new line are unlikely to 
be sufficiently broadly based to provide for a good utilisation of vessel 
capacity, whether per voyage or over the seasonal cycle with its changes 
in cargo volumes. 

For most developing countries—and for many developed onc.s—a 
short-term or static comparative cost analysis using current prices and 
exchange rates would undoubtedly suggest that the country concerned 
should keep out of shipping as being an economically unsound venture. 
Yet, over lime, with the development of the industry, many of these 
disadvantages would fall away; on a dynamic assessment the economic 
viability of the project might look quite different from that which a static 
assessment yielded. 

It must be faced that there is no law which says that the dynamic 
assessment must always be more favourable than the static assessment. 
For example, once officers and seamen come to be trained they will 
constitute, at least in the beginning, a group for which supply is limited 
in relation to demand. They will, thus, be able to extract a level of 
remuneration in excess of their opportunity cost to the community, 
while joint activity in the future will surely be undertaken to ensure that 
thc.se qua.si-rents are converted into rents. 

An aside is relevant here. The opportunity cost of a trained officer, 
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particularly an engineer officer, is likely to be high. It is a mistake to 
believe that nautical training is wasted if the officer does not follow a 
sea-going career, since the aptitudes and attitudes learned and acquired 
during training are of value in a wide range of managerial posts, outside 
as well as inside the shipping industry. Thus, the high salaries paid to 
sea-going personnel need not be of the nature of rents but may reflect 
the simple fact that in the progressive situation the opportunity cost of 
sea-going officer personnel has increased. 

The question of salary and wage levels in relation to the opportunity 


cost of the personnel concerned leads to the point relating to the 
possible difference between the meaning of economic viability at the 
private (enterprise) level and at the national (social) level. In one 
country the manning rules may necessitate a crew of, say, forty men of a 
given level of technical competence for a ship which, if registered in 
another country and not necessarily a country of open registry, would 
I carry a crew of only twenty-five men at a similar level of technical 
I competence. The US and many developing countries are in the first 
I position. Now, if crew costs per man, that is, wages, social payments, 
I leave and other benefits etc, are in the ratio of 2.5:4 or less between 
I countries in the two groups, the first may remain competitive, other 
things being equal. But if, as is often the case, the .same economic, 
political and/or social pressures which have led to a crew of forty men 
lead to a crew cost ratio of greater than 2.5:4, shipping operation in the 
^ countries in the first group cannot, other things again being equal, be 
; profitable. However, they may still be economic, even if unprofitable. 

The use of relative market prices as a basis for judging the economic 
’!i worth of a project in relation to other possible projects, depends for its 
^ validity on the market prices being a more or less accurate guide to the 
) value which the community at large attaches to the resources to be used 
*.( in each of those competitive projects. In no economy arc relative prices 
[',an absolutely accurate guide to relative values, but in most democratic 
■;|developed countries they are not grossly defective. Using them will not 
71 satisfy all of the perfectionist criteria of the classical economic model, 
ibut the result is likely to be near enough to the truth to be acceptable. 
^ Wherever there are gross distortions in the pricing system, however, 
|so that relative prices are a defective guide to the relative value to the 
economy of the resources to be allocated, which is all too often the case, 
jprofitability ceases to be an efficient guide to economic allocation. This 
is not the place to enter into a discussion of the techniques which can be 


f sed to re-evaluate the accountant’s figures based on actual prices so as 
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to bring them into line with economic values. It is only to note that, 
whereas in most Western European countries relative internal prices 
and relative international prices, brought to a common basis using 
ruling exchange rates do not give a bad measure (although it is far from 
the perfect measure which economic theory demands) of both 
profitability and economic viability (except in so far as there are usually 
costs and benefits which do not enter into profitability calculations), this 
is not everywhere the case. 

In particular, in most developing countries, the structure and the 
fragility of the economies renders inevitable more significant departures 
from the theoretical ideal than in Western Europe. The structural 
problem is that the different sectors of the economy are poorly 
integrated one with another. The open food markets and the 
Western-style supermarkets have nothing to say to each other; car 
repairers working on empty lots with rudimentary tools contact the 
repair workshops of the manufacturers only to buy spare parts, but 
otherwise they live in a different economic world. If internal price 
relativities aie not significant, the same is true of the relationship 
between internal and international prices, as the prevalence of black 
market exchange rates, created by restrictions on foreign exchange to 
protect the fragile economies, bear witness. In such circumstances, 
comparative ctist comparisons are rendered hazardous as a decision 
basis. 

Before leaving this section, the problem of discrepancies between 
values and prices on the revenue side of the accounts needs to be noted. 
Nowhere in shipping do freight or charter rates really reflect free 
market conditions. Of course, there arc markets where supply and 
demand within the market itself do determine prices but, because of the 
interrelated nature of markets and the degree of substitution between 
ships, such apparently perfect markets are rarely what they seem since 
the quantity of tonnage supplied or demanded is affected, if not 
determined, by conditions in other, highly imperfect, markets. In liner 
markets, the competition of outsiders can, in certain circumstances, 
provide a check on the monopoly power of Conferences, but it would be 
very rash to assume that the rates quoted by the outsiders respect ‘the 
principle of fair competition on a commercial basis' as the Code ol 
Conduct requires. I 

Joint ventures are likely to concern liner services, where it is clear that| 
rates arc not the product of free competition despite, as mentioned^ 
above, the current important influx of outsiders. Under the influence olst 
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containerisation and over-capacity, the comfortable assumptions of the 
past concerning the relation between costs of Conference liners and the 
rates charged for the carriage of cargo are breaking down. It is not yet 
clear whether we are witnessing the disappearance of the old order or a 
period of technical readjustment while that old order comes to terms 
with, and eventually swallows, the upstart tendencies. The old order has 
proved surprisingly durable and my money is on its survival. For present 
purposes, all that is necessary to note is that the profitability of a liner 
service with guaranteed cargoes and administered rales is not evidence 
that it is economic; this is equally true for developed countries, which 
often think they are above the rules, as for developing countries. 

Joint ventures in an aid complex 

As we have seen, for a joint venture to have any chance of succe.ss, two 
conditions need to be met. First, there must be a union of compatible 
needs. Second, the venture itself must be economically sound. In the 
next section I will discuss a third condition which also needs to be met, 
namely, the complementarity of the respective contributions of the 
parties to the joint venture. But. before doing that, we need to look at 
the joint venture as an aspect of assistance to developing countries. In 
this regard, the joint venture will usually involve a third party, namely, 
cither a bilateral or a multilateral aid donor. It is this a.spect which, 1 
fear, the ICC, with its emphasis on commercial principles, has 
overlooked. As I hope my various comments above have made clear, 1 
do insist on the need for the project to be economic in itself, but that 
does not in any way preclude the need for aid until the point of economic 
take-off is reached. We will look at this question in terms of the four 
necessary constituent elements as defined in the first section of this 
paper. 

The first of these elements is capital. Developing countries, a few oil 
exporters apart, are chronically short of capital, so it would not be 
unusual in a joint venture if the poorer partner could not, initially at 
least, contribute his share of the capital. In such a case, a financial 
institution in the country of the partner might well lend the capital, 
obviously on soft terms, so that in the enterprise to be established both 
partners could have a joint, but not necessarily equal, financial interest. 
Alternatively, the government of the poorer partner might place at the 
disposal of the enterprise, without implying any form of state 
;ownership, a part of any international credit made available to the 
country. In the first case, the aid element is clear; in the second ca.se, it is 
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equally present sinee the government could presumably borrow, and 
would re-Iend, on terms more favourable than the enterprise itself could 
borrow. This would apply even to a state-owned enterprise. 

Assistance in the provision of capital is not a necessary element of a 
joint venture, but it is certainly likely to be a common one. The best 
means of securing this is probably through the activities of the partner 
within its own country. Two observations on this. First, any loan so 
arranged must be made directly to the interests in the country being 
helped; in other words, the partner in the joint venture which arranged 
the loan would act only as an honest broker in the matter. Second, while 
this might make some South-South joint ventures more difficult, it by 
no means rules them out, as experience shows. 

The training of personnel will most probably require attendance at 
courses within academies and schools and also periods spent on the job 
under experienced supervisors. This latter will include the provision of 
places on board ship to enable sca-time to be gained following academic 
training before an internationally recognised certificate of competence 
can be awarded. In all ‘on-the-job’ training, the trainee is paid a salary 
excessive in relation to his productivity which, in the case of an 
uncertificated officer who cannot take a watch, is likely to be zero. 
Unless the ‘on-the-job’ training is a farce, in which the trainee learns 
only from the disasters he causes and not from the care of his supervisor, 
there is essentially an element of assistance. 

Certain of the assistance aspects of training, particularly when 
‘on-the-job’ training is concerned, may be covered by the goodwill 
between the venture partners. As a matter of principle 1 regard it as 
important that the relations between the joint venture partners should 
be commercial; neither should be a giver nor a receiver, to return to a 
point made earlier in this paper. This does not rule out friendship and 
mutual respect which arc essential. 

If there is to be a giver, then it should be an independent institution 
which does not exclude that the joint venture partner is active in 
arranging the aid. Indeed, one important aspect of the joint venture" 
relationship is likely to be the contacts which enable the richer partner- 
U) mobilise assistance, something which would be impossible for thc^ 
poorer partner. If ‘on-the-job’ training cannot be covered by bilateral. 
a.ssistance, it would be better for it to be part of an overall agreement in^ 
which, for example, access to cargoes for a certain period is given inr 
return for ‘on-the-job’ training. In such a case, no aid would bep 
involved; the matter would be one of mutual benefit. p 
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Where academic training is needed, assistance is very likely to be 
needed for paying fees and for covering the maintenance of students in a 
foreign country. The remarks above on the source of assistance apply. 

If the access to cargo element should involve any assistance, it may 
well be a reverse assistance. Mutual interest clearly and properly 
implies that both parties to the joint venture should gain from it. That is 
why I see advantages in South-South ventures, since in this way the 
benefits can be mutual but at the same time all accrue to the South, 
j which is where they are needed. But if a South-South venture is not 
po.ssible, the fact that a Northern partner will benefit is no reason at all 
for rejecting a joint venture on a North-South basis. 

In the long run, mutually beneficial commercial cooperation, with 
some aid elements from outside the commerdal relationship, is likely 
I to be as effective and more permanent as a source of assistance to the 
I Third World than philanthropy. But one does need to be careful that 
3 commercial cooperation does not lead to exploitation: past experience 
^ of joint ventures does induce a certain caution in this regard. This point 
I is dealt with briefly below. 

j Complementarity is basic to the economics of joint ventures 
1 To return to a phrase borrowed from a speaker in last year’s London 
j conference, in order to work, a joint venture must be a union of 
■ I compatible needs. This point may be expressed in another way, which is 
i really the other side of the coin as it were, by saying that the economics 
i| of a joint venture depend on complementarity of the inputs of the 
'j parties. In discussing economics and complementarity, compatibility of 
needs cannot be ignored. It is templing to seek a structural neatness and 
balance by using terms such as ‘necessary’ and ‘sufficient’ to describe 
^ the two conditions, but this will not do. Complementarity and 
compatibility are both necessary conditions for success in different 
aspects of the joint venture. Indeed, much as 1 have tried, I cannot think 
.'1 of any truly sufficient conditions. 

I The existence of the two different, though related, sets of necessary 
conditions underlines the dual aspect of a joint venture operation. A 
joint venture is not just a business undertaking in which there is a single 
criterion of success, namely, the bottom line in the profit-and-loss 
account. A joint venture needs to satisfy the economic and commercial 
criteria, but to be regarded as successful as a joint venture it also needs 
I to satisfy other criteria related to the transfer of technology and skills 
* through a close working relationship between the partners, which 
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cannot be achieved unless there is a compatibility of needs, where needs 
should be regarded as going beyond questions related to economic 
factors and to embrace mutual respect. 

Going back to the narrow economic aspect of a joint venture, as 
suggested in the preceding section this needs to be discussed in relation 
to the factor inputs required to realise the undertaking. 

As far as capital is concerned, this was discussed quite extensively 
above in relation to a possible aid contribution. Here we need only to 
note that any joint venture must be sufficiently capitalised if it is to work 
and that the capital must come in the form of an equity contribution. No 
venture can succeed if all the capital needed is supplied on a loan basis, 
unless the conditions are unusually soft, with grace years awarded 
whenever profits are below the level of interest payments to be made. 
I'he world has seen plenty of examples over the last few years where 
financial institutions, supposedly operating on the basis of sound 
commercial criteria, have loaned to shipping companies believing, 
apparently, that high profits were there to stay and that the past history 
of sudden ups-and-downs would not repeat itself. So enterprises 
became highly geared, with loan financing cxce.ssivc in relation to 
equity financing. This made the enterprises highly remunerative in good 
times, but extraordinarily vulnerable to the down-turn in earnings if it 
occurred before a sufficient part of the loans had been repaid. This 
situation must be avoided in a joint venture if it is to be economically 
successful; our earlier remarks about forecasting and good fortune 
apply. 

We noted above that although it seemed proper that both partners 
should contribute to the capital of a joint venture, this did not imply that 
the contributions must be equtil. Once this is admitted, one party might 
contribute equity capital and the other loan capital, without the 
enterprise becoming too highly geared. However, if the equity capital is 
all supplied by the richer partner and the loan capital by the poorer 
partner, then it cannot be expected that in the future the equity provider 
will be ready to abdicate from all participation in decisionmaking, which 
would pose problems for the eventual independence of the enterprise: 
this question was considered in the first .section of this article. 

Complementarity in personnel requires that the one party must be 
able to spare trained and experienced manpower at all levels for the 
joint venture, while the other party must be able to supply manpower of 
appropriate educational standards to permit them to absorb ‘on-thc- ‘ 
job’ or academic training as needed. This is a matter which may produce 
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problems on both sides, particularly in a North-South joint venture. 

On the North side, standards of basic education demanded are 
frequently higher than are needed to undertake the training which the 
job profile demands. There are many reasons for this, among which the 
absence of properly drawn up job profiles cannot be ignored. On the 
Southern side, it is frequently the case that what is nominally the same 
certificate as in a Northern, probably the former mctropiolitan, country 
in fact represents a much lower level of achievement. None of this 
should be taken as implying that because Northern standards are 
frequently higher than necessary the Southern certificate is 
automatically, therefore, at about the right level. In fact, the Northern 
excess is likely to be in certain areas, particularly in the demand for 
mathematics, while the Southern deficiency is likely to be across-the- 
. board. 

I A particular problem may arise with the use of high-technology ships 
: which call for levels of technical competence, and hence in basic 
i education, among non-officer crew members previously unimaginable. 

I This is not the place to go into this question, but it must be noted that a 
joint venture which proposes to use highly sophisticated ships may run 
into problems of complementarity. Of course, an enterprise using 
< unsophisticated ships may be uneconomic, in the terms discussed 
^ above. Developing countries need to be careful that they are not taken 
j for a ride through a joint venture using low technology ships while the 
: partner uses high technology ships in its own operations. 

r Joint ventures and cargo sharing 

£-. In the first section of this paper one of the four elements identified as 
I needed for a successful joint venture was access to cargo. When 1 speak 
of access to cargo I do not necessarily imply any actual reservation or 
f , allocation of cargo. In these days of W;40:20 and, even more, of 50:50 
[, through bilateral or unilateral arrangements, it is essential to be clear on 

E this point.'* It is also necessary to be clear that, in listing access to cargo 
j as an element in the success of a joint venture, 1 am not advocating any 
I system of cargo reservation. My putative parentage of 40:40:20 is not a 
n 

»j * The Code of Conduct provided a key for cargo sharing between the shipping lines engaged in the 
trade between two countries. It was provided that the group of lines of each of the two trading 
T partners should have the right to carry equal shares of the trade, while any lines of any other 
• countries (third flag carriers) participating in the trade, whatever their number, should have the 
right to acquire a share ‘such as 30 per cent'. 40:40:20 is the usual short-hand expression of this. 
■1 .‘)0:50 has nothing to do with the Code; it is commonly provided in bilateral shipping agreements 
which thus exclude any third flag carriers. 
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Some problems to avoid 

lliere is no need for an analysis here. All that is necessary is to list 
certain problems that may arise so that the partners in a proposed 
venture may ensure that they are avoided. 

Joint ventures have been criticised as often being self-serving. It is 
particularly important that the richer partner should avoid even the 
appearance of self-serving if the venture is to succeed in the realisation 
of its aims. But it can never be assumed that the richer partner is 
inevitably and invariably possessed of ulterior motives and nefarious 
instincts, which too often is the South-side assumption concerning the 
behaviour of the North-side—an a.ssumption which regrettably is often 
justified by the facts. In a commercial venture of any kind, both sides 
will be looking for u favourable bottom line and normal market place 
behaviour is not necessarily kid-gloved. We cannot reject the right of 
each of the parties to search for a benefit unless we reject the free 
enterprise system while, as has been stressed in the earlier part of this 
article, a joint venture should be mutually beneficial to the parties. 
There is no necessary incompatibility between the observance of 
principles and the pursuit of profit. 

One area where joint ventures may be proposed for developing 
countries, and which may create problems, relates to liner trades where 
the developing country has a cargo share acquired by virtue of the Code 
of Conduct. Such a joint venture could be like a marriage for money, 
which one of the speakers in Caracas noted rarely works because of the 
absence of compatible needs between the partners to the union. Where 
conventional or dual-purpose ships arc to be used, one objective of the 
proposers of the joint venture may be to get rid of obsolescent ships. 

In the past perhaps the most common failing of joint ventures was the 
way they were used by the richer partners to recycle their older tonnage 
instead of scrapping it. Once the joint venture had reached its term, the 
partner which had been ‘helped’ then found himself competing with his 
former partner using outdated tonnage with higher costs and less appeal 
to shippers while the erstwhile partner, now turned competitor, was 
using modern tonnage. I’hat there is a transfer of tonnage is not always a 
sign that the richer partner has taken unfair advantage of the poorer and 
without knowing the inside story of a venture one cannot begin to draw 
conclusions in the matter. In general, it is probably better to look for a 
joint venture partner from outside the trade concerned. Then, even if 
the richer partner does get rid of its obsolete tonnage on its partner, at 
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least the newly established line would not be using it in direct 
competition with the other. 

Joint ventures are an important element in the transfer of maritime 
know-how, both hardware and software. As with tonnage, so with 
know-how. In a period of rapid change in shipping, as at present in liner 
trades, even an apparently up-to-date ship-owner may be very 
old-fashioned in many aspects of his operations and organisation, while 
those respHjnsible for providing ‘on-the-job’ training may themselves be 
following ‘rules of thumb’ of a past period. In such a case they may 
understand why they used to act as they did, but not what they currently 
do, so that what they pass on to the tiros is very much of the past, rather 
than of the present. Further, although at the level of the direction there 
may be a keen and genuine desire to transfer the best of what is known, 
at lower levels in the organisation there may be all sorts of inhibitions. It 
is important to ensure that the know-how which is being transferred is 
appropriate to the problems of the next ten years, not to those of the last 
ten—or even of the ten before the last ten. 

Joint venture projects to help developing country shipping need to be 
particularly carefully drawn up if they arc to avoid the various pitfalls. 
'Fhe presence of a disinterested and independent expert helping in the 
background is usually advisable, although it must be admitted that, in 
the case of the Indo-Mauritius project, two consultant studies advised 
operations of which the economic viability was doubtful. This may have 
arisen from the terms of reference given to the consultants since badly 
conceived terms of reference for a feasibility study will lead inevitably to 
a bad study. Here the project office of the ICC should be able to render 
great assistance through the recruitment of suitable experts to help find 
compatible partners, to ensure that the essential elements of the 
venture, particularly the trade flows which are expected to provide the 
carryings and, hence, ensure the economic viability of the enterprise are 
properly studied and evaluated and then to help the partners to put 
together a practical functional scheme which will take care to avoid the 
major pitfalls. Even the best expert, however, cannot be much better 
than a marriage broker, but if marriage brokers cannot guarantee the 
success of the arranged unions, neither can the partners in a process of 
self-selection. 
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Appendix 

CARACAS DECLARATION 


THE PRINCIPLES 

The world business community represented at the 4th ICC international 
Shipping Conference commits itself to initiate a new approach to international 
shipping development. It is urgent that the current state of political 
confrontation in shipping be brought to an end and that a new era of 
commercial cooperation be opened. Businessmen themselves must rise above 
narrow interests not only for the future of the international maritime trading 
system hut also if they wish to realise new business opportunities. In this way, 
the rights of emerging maritime nations to fully develop their resources will be 
realised. 

I’herc must be no protectionism of public or private sector activities at the cost 
of the public exchequer. The ICC understands the inclination of nations 
initially to rely on cargo-sharing and market reservation to overcome 
impediments and secure a place in shipping with fleets of their own. However, 
the ICC continues to believe that true economic progress can only be based on 
the market oriented competitive .system and a liberalization of trade in goods 
and services. 

THE PRIORITIES 

The commitment to a new framework entails a change in priorities and 
attitudes. The emphasis should be on; 

— a full examination of the conditions necessary for successful joint-ventures 

— detailed consideration of the most appropriate methods for the transfer of 
shipping technology, including the enhancement of technical and 
management skills 

— sustained activity to ensure the existence of viable national maritime codes 
and supporting legal, tax and labour regimes 

— a serious search for innovative financial mechanisms for fleet development 
I'hesc items will lead us into areas where concrete and mutually beneficial 
results are possible and away from frustration. Success depends on a change in 
attitude. 

THE PROPOSAL 

This new framework should be pursued at three levels: 

1. within the international business community 

2. between business and government, nationally and internationally 

3. between governments 

The international business community recognises the need to assert leadership 
and not merely to re-act to proposals made within United Nations bodies. The 
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ICC, through its National Committees, intends to urge Governments to find 
more constructive ways in which to use the forum provided by UNCTAD. 
The ICC furthermore calls for an informal meeting between public and private 
sector representatives from both the developing and the developed countries. 
The purpose of this meeting would be to expand upon the agenda items 
referred to above, identify any additional issues and to secure an understanding 
on a new framework for maritime development. The ICC stands ready to 
cooperate with any interested party or parties that would wish to co-sponsor 
this initiative. 
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Bhopal and the law: the shape 
of a new international legal 
regime 


When the December 1984 leak of methyl-isocyanate gas from the Union 
Carbide Corporation’s chemical plant in Bhopal, India, decimated the 
town's population and left tens of thousands temporarily or 
permanently maimed, the human tragedy was compounded by the legal 
confusion and doubt which the incident generated. Apart from the 
Indian law which may apply in such situations,' complicated problems 
of transnational law have confronted the victims and their lawyers, 
politicians, businessmen, and commentators, all of whom have had to 
struggle with the difficulty of bringing a just solution out of the tangle of 
conllicting laws iind jurisdictions.- If ever there was a cjise crying out for 
an international legal regime, Bhopal is it. In the following pages wc will 
consider specific issues such a regime would have to deal with and will 
attempt to suggest what shape the new law must consequently have. 

For the victims of this kind of disaster there are first of all a number of 
questions about how to obtain adequate compensation from those 
responsible. Beyond that there is a complex of problems about the 
duties of multinational companies operating on a world-wide basis 
without comprehensive international legal controls over their activities. 
In both areas, the role and responsibility of governments towards the 
international community are vital considerations. 

Compensating the victims 

In the Bhopal case, the list of potential victims is long; the killed, the 
injured, the survivors who have lost relatives, those who have suffered 
material damage, and those whose lives have been disrupted or whose 
economic prospects have been blighted.' National legal systems vary in 
their attitude towards which of these types of victims may claim 

' On applicable Indian law, see R Reinhold, ‘Apportioning the blame for Bhopal', International 
Herald Tribune (1111) I February 1985, 

■ W K Stevens, 'Suits in Bhupal: arnbulancc chasing or ehampioning Third World cause?’, IHT, 
B December 1984. 

’ ‘Chaotic exodus makesghost town of Bhopal',///T, 15-16Dccember 1984; M Ifamlyn,‘Bhopal 
baby death rate rises to one in four’. The Times (lAindim) 19 February 1985. 
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compensation, but in principle most countries recognise that a genuine 
loss which is clearly linked to and caused by the defendant's improper 
activity should be made good. 

Unfortunately, the move from national law to international 
responsibility is not easy. International law still operates on the basis of 
states owing duties to each other rather than on the basis of private 
individuals or organisations having transnational obligations (except in 
the area of war crimes and crimes against humanity). The victim who 
wishes to pursue a remedy from some foreign person or company that 
has injured him is therefore at present compelled to operate within the 
state system and to find a national jurisdiction whose courts will allow a 
suit to be brought and will be fit and able to reach a proper conclusion. 
Courts arc often reluctant to take on such cases when critical events 
have occurred in some other country, and the victims may find 
themselves unable to find a single national jurisdiction which combines 
adequate law on the problem, judicial readiness to hear the case, fair 
standards of compensation, and authority over both the plaintiff and the 
defendant. This was a major problem for lawyers representing the 
Bhopal victims in suits before United States courts. 

In a period of increasing international contacts, including wide- 
ranging operations by multinational corporations, it is clearly 
unsatisfactory that the legal mechanisms available to deal with major 
problems on the transnational level should be restricted by a state 
system that reflects notions of national sovereignty and autonomy more 
appropriate to a bygone age. Given, however, that the present 
international system is not likely to disappear in the near future, how 
might improvements in the area of jurisdiction be made within the 
present arrangement? 

An international treaty on jurisdiction over transnational claims 
could provide an interim solution. The treaty could establish an agreed 
international standard for determining what links with a court’s 
jurisdiction would require that court to accept a suit. Alternatively, the 
treaty might emphasise the plaintiffs choice of jurisdiction by 
mandating acceptance of his suit unless his choice places an 
unreasonable burden on the defendant. Some jurisdictions (including 
the United States) already recognise a presumption in favour of the 
plaintiffs choice, although it can be overcome by the defendant. 

Related to the problem of which court should hear the case is the 

■* D Ott, ‘US lawyers eager to be Third World "guardians’”. The Scotsman (Edinburgh). IS 

December 1V84. 
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question of what law should be applied. Assuming that the proposed 
treaty would not attempt to promulgate substantive international law to 
deal with the Bhopal-type situation (about which more will be said 
below), the treaty could provide that the selected court shall apply its 
own law (which the plaintiff would presumably wish) unless this would 
be clearly unfair to the defendant. This would avoid the awkward 
choice-of-law problems which often complicate and prolong such cases 
at pre.scnt.*' 

Although such treaty provisions might be thought to weight the 
choice of court and law in favour of the victim, it must be remembered 
that the choice would not be arbitrary but would be based on the 
connection of the parties with the jurisdiction. If a multinational 
company derives financial or other benefits from being connected with 
a particular legal system, then it can justly be required to accept the 
obligations which that system imposes. 

It must be said, however, that the difficulties experienced by the 
United Nations Commission on Transnational Corporations (in its 
latest Draft Code of Conduct on Transnational Corporations) in getting 
even basic agreement on jurisdiction (draft articles 55-58) does not 
augur well for a general treaty on the matter. 

In the absence of an international treaty on the.se questions, the 
plaintiff is left to rely on customary international law governing the 
responsibility of states. The precise scope and effect of this law is always 
open to argument. In general, however, every state is bound to provide 
a foreigner within its territory with an effective remedy for unlawful 
injury done to him there,’ but for harm caused outside the jurisdiction 
the position is less clear. 

Thus, if American courts refused to hear claims rai.scd by the Bhopal 
victims on the ground that the disaster occurred outside their 
jurisdiction and beyond the scope of American law, the United States 
would arguably have no further duty in the way of providing the victims 
a remedy.** 

This could be significant with regard to the one international 

' On American praclicc, sec J H t' Morris an<) P M North, Coxes and Materials on Private 
International Law, London: Butterworths, 1984, pp 697-741. 

*' United Nations Commission on 1'ransnatiunal Corporations, ‘Draft United Nations Code of 
Conduct on Transnational Corporations'. International Legal Materials 23(3) 1984, pp 626-40. 

’ I Brownlie. Principles of Public International Law (3rd edn), Oxford: Clarendon Press, I979, 
pp 529-31. 

“ The United States Supreme Court reaffirmed that access for foreigners to American courts was 
not unlimited in Ptper Aircraft Company v. Geynell Reyno.454 US235,70LEd2d4l9, l02SCt 
252. 
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institution which now exists that is capable of resolving the Bhopal case: 
the International Court of Justice. The Court, which can only hear 
claims between states, would be empowered to consider a claim by 
India, on behalf of its citizens, against the United States for failure to 
fulfil the obligation to give Bhopal victims a remedy in an American 
court. But if the US could successfully argue that its courts had done all 
that the law required of them in the circumstances of the case, the 
International Court of Justice (ICJ) would be hard put to justify finding 
in India’s favour. 

All in all, then, these possibilities could facilitate resolution of cases 
arising from incidents like that at Bhopal but would unfortunately be 
general in nature and for that reason subject to lapses in interpretation 
and application. An alternative approach would be to focus specifically 
on particular types of incidents and provide an agreed structure of 
comp>ensation for them alone. 

An international obligation on states to do this may be inferred by 
analogy from the expanding international law on transnational 
environmental protection. In 1972, the non-binding but influential 
Stockholm Declaration on the Human Environment p>ositcd a state duty 
to cooperate in developing international law on liability and 
compensation for the victims of pollution and other environmental 
damage caused to areas beyond a state’s jurisdiction by activities within 
the jurisdiction or control of that state.^ Treaties on oil pollution and 
related problems seem to reflect an appreciation by states of the need to 
deal with such questions,'” if only in order to shift the burden firmly on 
to the shoulders of the private operators of dangerous facilities. 

Professor Francis Lyall, of the Department of Public Law in the 
University of Aberdeen, has suggested following the example of the 
Warsaw Convention on compensation for the victims of aircraft 
accidents." The uniform rules of this Convention overcame problems 
of conflicts of law and questions of jurisdiction as well as making clear 
the time limitations within which claims had to be made. In the area of 
liability the Convention established the critical principle that the fault of 
the aircraft operator was assumed once the plaintiff had proved that he 
had been injured in that aircraft, unless the operator could establish as 
an affirmative defence that he had taken all necessary measures to avoid 

^ ‘StcKkholm Declaration of the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment’. 

International Legal Materials (11) 1972, pp 1416 ff. Principle 22. 

A L Springer, The International Law of Pollution, London: Quorum Books, 1983, pp 1.36-140. 
" F Lyall, ‘Forum shopping: problems'. Journal of the Law Society of Scotland, April 1982, 

pp 165-a. 
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the damage.Placing the burden of proof on the defendant in this 
is unusual but justifiable in situations where (as in Bhopal) the potenTS 
defendant is the only person with detailed knowledge of the events 
leading up to the accident. 

To balance this increased burden on the defendant the Convention 
limited his liability to specific sums, although, significantly, the plaintiff 
was allowed to claim larger amounts if he could prove ‘wilful 
misconduct’ by the defendant. A provision of this sort in a treaty on 
industrial accidents of the Bhopal kind could produce interesting results 
if the plaintiffs could prove the oft-su.spccted improper conduct of the 
multinational company involved. One should note also that later 
agreements between certain parties to the Warsaw Convention have 
accepted the principle of absolute liability, that is, liability without 
fault. The effect of that is that the defendant must pay damages even if 
he could prove that he had taken all the steps within his power to 
prevent the accident, putting him more or less in the position of insuring 
the plaintiff against injury. 

These later attempts to supplement the original treaty, and the 
problem of the fixed limits of compensation being considered too low 
(particularly in an age of inflation), have placed the Warsaw 
Cl!onvention regime under some strain in recent years and reduced the 
clarity and .simplicity of the original concept. Some might object that 
similar dangers could eventually threaten the proposed industrial 
accident treaty. This criticism should not be lightly dismissed, but it 
must be borne in mind that there may be an obligation to create the best 
regime possible at the moment even if in future another and better one 
might become feasible. 

A more fundamental problem, however, might arise from the 
differing perceptions that states might have about the usefulness for 
them of such a treaty. All states presumably have an interest in 
promoting protectitm for airline travellers, since every state’s citizens 
are potential air passengers. The majority of states also have their own 
airlines and would wish to protect them from unlimited liability in the 
event of an accident. 

But the Bhopal type of ca.se is often presented and seen as essentially 
one in which the victims are in one part of the world (the South, the 
Third World) while the perpetrators are elsewhere (the North, the 

.Sh.iwt'ros.s and Heaunionl, A/r Law, ticncral Text (4lh edn), lx)ndon; Butterworths. 1977, 

vol 1, pp 339-.S.1. 

'' ibid. pp.W-5.3. 
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industrialised countries). If some countries arc always the victims, and 
others never are, the similarity of interests which allows a Warsaw 
Convention for aviation accidents may be missing. 

The belief that Third World countries suffer from attempts by 
multinationals to cut costs and scrimp on safety measures in order to 
increase profits beyond what would be possible in their home countries, 
where regulatory controls are often tighter, is clearly not without 
foundation. In the Bhopal case, reports leave little doubt that the Union 
Carbide plant was not up to American domestic standards of design or 
operation, although there has been some suggestion that this was more 
a response to the less advanced conditions in India than to a desire by 
Union Carbide to increase its profits.'"* Whatever the explanation, 
however, it is evident that the people of Bhopal were exposed to 
dangers which the company’s adherence to American standards might 
have spared them. 

It would be a mistake, however, to be too simplistic about this aspect 
of the problem. Since the Bhopal incident, disquieting reports about the 
level of safety at Union Carbide’s American plants have appeared, 
and a Saittish town has rejected plans by Union Carbide to establish an 
operation there.It is becoming apparent that it is not only the Third 
World that has an interest in controlling the activities of multinationals 
and protecting its citizens from their failings."* This point needs to be 
made more effectively than it has been hitherto, if world-wide interest 
in new international law on the subject is to be promoted. 

In addition, it must be pointed out that even if the major direct 
suffering from multinational operations is in the Third World, the 
people of developed countries suffer as well indirectly by reason of the 
essentially unfair competition which substandard operations permit. 
Sweat-shop wages or unsafe working conditions in the Third World 
mean unemployment and economic decline in the more advanced 
countries: everyone, therefore, is affected by the multinationals’ 
world-wide search for higher profits. 

Beyond these practical considerations, which might also include in 
some cases transnational environmental degradation and pollution, one 

See, for example, R Ward, Bhopal: the menace of the multinationals’, AfncAsia (Paris), 
January 1985, p 28. 

" Compare ‘Union Carbide blamed for lapses in Bhopal'. IHT, 18 February 1985, with R 
Reinhold, ‘Apportioning the blame for Bhopal', IHT. 1 February 1985. 

P Shabecoff, ‘US cites chemical leaks', IHT, 25 January 1985. 

’’ G Rosie, ‘Town to fight “Bhopal” plant', Sunday Times (London), 27 January 1985 and ‘Scots 
rejected £6m Union Carbide plant', Sunday Times (London), 10 February 1985. 

"* ‘Europeans examine safety after Bbopaf, HIT, 19 December 1984. 
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cannot ignore the ethical implications of a world in which the citizens of 
Western democracies fail to exert their influence on governments to 
promote higher international legal standards. 


Regulation of the multinationals 

Implicit in this conclusion is the point that governments have an 
obligation to take action when private activities over which they could 
exercise control do threaten harm. In a general way this has been 
accepted with regard to controlling conduct that may cause harm within 
the state, cither to citizens or to foreigners on the state’s territory. 
International legal obligations also arise when damaging actions within 
the state spill over into another state, as in cases of cross-frontier 
pollution. But international law has yet to take the final step of imposing 
responsibility on states for failure to regulate purely private conduct 
about which the state has no knowledge and whose harmful 
consequences outside the state arc not, at the time when regulation 
would be appropriate, reasonably foreseeable.'*^ 

To impose such an obligation under international law would require 
states to oversee private activity much more thoroughly and much 
earlier than is now required. Some scholars object to this prospect on 
the ground that it would undermine democratic freedoms and subject 
large areas of private conduct to government surveillance.^" This 
danger cannot be lightly disregarded, but it must be said that 
distinctions could usefully be made between various types of private 
activity which a state might be required to regulate. For example, 
corporations are regularly subjected to quite detailed regulation, 
particularly in the United States, and it would not appear to be a 
fundamental attack on democratic freedom to add to that some 
supervision of headquarters control of overseas operations. 

If this development of international law were to become widely 
accepted, it could go some way towards dealing with the problem of 
controlling multinational companies without the necessity of reaching 
international agreements on the matter. I’he mechanisms available for 
incorporating such a development without a treaty arc essentially 
limited to customary law and what arc called ‘the general principles of 

See generally, I Brownlie. Principles (note 7 above), pp 431-77, anU (i Christenson, ‘The 

doctrine of attribution in state responsibility', quoted in B H Weston, R A Falk and A A 

D’Amato. International Imw and World Order, St Haul, Minnesota; West, 1980, pp 649-50. 

™ See O Chnstenson, note 19. 
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law recognised by civilized nations’.^' Customary law, however, relies 
on the passage of time and other elements which could delay a clear 
incorporation of the desired rules into international law. 

General principles, on the other hand, may be derived by the 
International Court of Justice from principles of law existing in the 
national law of states. To the extent that such national law could be 
shown to have explicitly or implicitly adopted the view that 
governmental regulation is obligatory, even in the case of activity that is 
[Kitentially harmful only outside the state’s territory, to that extent also 
a similar international legal duty might be said to exist. 

Support for this conclusion could be argued directly or by analogy 
from a variety of national and international sources. TTie US National 
Environmental Policy Act (1970), for example, has been interpreted by 
the courts to require environmental impact statements not only for 
government projects in the United States but even for those whose 
potential impact is solely outside American territory.Similarly, the 
Nordic Convention on the Environment (1974)^^ recognises the duty of 
states to assess the extra-territorial environmental danger from projects 
within their territory. The Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), in its guidelines on multinational enterprises, 
commits member states to improving the ‘welfare and living standards 
of all people both by encouraging the positive contributions which 
multinational enterprises can make and by minimising and resolving the 
problems which may arise in connection with their activities’.^'’ 

But, although this approach would allow the basic principle of state 
responsibility to operate in these questions and hence make a state 
financially liable for the unregulated harmful conduct of companies 
which it allows to incorporate within its territory, it would not produce 
much greater precision in the rules to which the international 
community would like to hold the multinationals themselves. This 
would leave a serious gap in the international legal control of those 
companies and, perhaps more important, would leave the 
multinationals themselves in doubt as to precisely what was expected of 
them—a dangerous situation where future Bhopals arc concerned. 

From the traditional list of the ‘sources' of International Law contained in Article 3K of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, annexed to the United Nations Charter. 

R E Lutz, ‘Directions of Environmental Law in the International System: an assessment of tasks 
and challenges for lawyers’, in S C McCaffrey and R E Lutz (cds), Environmental Follution and 
Individual Rinhis: An International Symposium. Deventer: Kluwcr, IDTS, p 192. 
ibid. 

Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, ‘Guidelines for Multinational 
Enterprises’, International Legal Materials (15) 1976. pp 969-976, at p 970. 
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At this point, then, an international treaty would appear essential. 
The most convenient procedure by which to draft it would be a 
conference called under the auspices of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations (ECOSOC). Various ECOSOC 
subsidiary and advisory bodies have for some years been working on the 
regulation of multinational enterprises and their expertise could be 
usefully made available to the drafting conference.^' 

Their experience gives warning of difficulties, however, for 
unfortunately all efforts to develop an agreed general code of conduct 
governing multinationals have failed. Some have argued that such a 
code is in any case not feasible in the present international economic 
and political climate. Such codes arc also said to risk undermining the 
principle of state sovereignty insofar as they would encourage (or even 
require) the company’s home state to oversee the firm’s operations 
within host states. Alternatively, some (in the West) fear that an 
international regime would limit the host state’s sovereignty by dictating 
to it regulations for businesses operating in its own territory.^* 

Apart from the question of how real a problem these supposed 
inroads into sovereignty would be, it is clear that even opponents of 
tight regulation of multinationals are prepared to accept that an 
international regime of some sort could be useful to cover points that 
are beyond the jurisdictional mandate of national legal systems or topics 
on which the law cannot be harmonised among national legal systems 
without some overarching international agreement.The international 
safety and health measures whose absence was revealed by the Bhopal 
tragedy would appear preeminently justified on this basis. 

Once these general problems were resolved, the negotiators of the 
new treaty would be faced with a fundamental choice between two 
alternative approaches to the control of multinationals’ activities; 
would they wish an international control mechanism, or would they 
intend simply to establish an agreement on how each state would 
regulate those companies within the framework of its national law? 

An international control mechanism (an administration and a court, 
f(»r example) would have much to recommend it. It would promote 
uniformity of regulation worldwide and more generally would advance 

■ ' S K U Asiinlc, ‘UN efforts at international regulation of transnational a'irpurations’. in K 
Hos<!ein (cd), ufthe New Intemathnal Ecomume Order, London; Pinter, 1980, 

pp 

D Wallace. 'Internatiunal ciHics and guideline!; for multinational enterprises: update and 
scJecIcd issues’. The Interniilional Lawyer 17(3) 1983, pp 43.V63. 
ihiil, at p -461, 
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the concept of the international community’s control of questions of 
vital importance to it. For these very reasons, however, the 
establishment of such institutions would be likely to meet the strong 
oppiosition of certain states (as occurred in the somewhat analogous 
case of deep seabed mining at the Law of the Sea Conference).If the 
goal of the new treaty were to achieve actual improvements in the safety 
of the multinationals’ overseas operations, it could well be that states 
seeking such an agreement would have to accept less than the maximum 
desirable provisions. 

Assuming, then, that the treaty would set up a regime to be 
implemented at least in the first instance by individual states (though 
with a right of state appeal to the International Court of Justice), the 
conference could consider the fundamental principles which the treaty 
would embody. A useful formulation can be found in the International 
Labour Office’s Tripartite Declaration of Principles concerning 
Multinational Enterprises and Social Policy of November 1977.^'^ 
Although focusing primarily on conditions of work, as in the 
requirement of Article 36 that multinationals ‘provide adequate safety 
and health standards for their employees’, the Declaration goes on to 
speak in more general language; 

37. Multinational enterprises should maintain the highest 
standards of safety and health . . . bearing in mind their relative 
experience within the enterprise as a whole, including any 
knowledge of special hazards. They.should also make available. . . 
information on the safety and health standards relevant to their 
local operations, which they observe in other countries. In 
particular, they should make known to those concerned any special 
hazards and related protective measures associated with new 
products and processes. They . . . should be expected to play a 
leading role in the examination of causes of industrial safety and 
health hazards and in the application of resulting improvements 
within the enterprise as a whole. 

38, Multinational enterprises should cooperate in the work of 
international organisations concerned with the preparation and 
adoption of international safety and health standards. 

That the international community continues to hold such basic 
principles relevant may be inferred from the similar, though perhaps 
more muted, provisions in the 1984 draft of the UN Code of Conduct on 

^ See generally, R C (igley, Inlrmalionalising the Seahfd, Aldershot: Gower, 1^84. 

^ Reproduced in International l^gal Material 17(2) 1978, pp 422-31. 
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Transnational Corporations in the sections on consumer and 
environmental protection (Articles 37-43).^ From the draft text as 
printed it does not appear that the scope of the duties involved is much 
disputed, with the disagreement apparently centring on their precise 
standing as law. 

In its detailed regulatory provisions to implement such principles, the 
new treaty must spell out for national administrative and enforcement 
agencies, and for the multinationals themselves, the positive and 
negative duties of both states and companies. These obligations may be 
grouped into two categories: control and information. 

The Bhopal experience suggests that the multinational company’s 
duties of control involve the negative duties of not allowing substandard 
construction, administration and operation of overseas plants, but it 
would appear equally necessary for the company to shoulder the 
positive duties of instituting pnrccdures whereby safety is promoted. 
Thi.s would involve review at headquarters level of the operation of 
subsidiaries and the coordination and sharing of experience and 
information between the various units with, in addition, some 
monitored procedure for ensuring that action is taken where necessary. 
All of these procedures would need in turn to be subject to government 
inspection, with mechanisms for compulsory improvement or sanctions 
for failure to meet the requirements. At the international level the 
treaty could make the state liable for harm resulting from inadequate 
enforcement, the stale being obliged to provide detailed reports on its 
implementation of the treaty in the event of any incident giving rise to 
international claims. 

But the area of information i.s equally important, for Bhopal rai.sed 
not only the problem of inadequate dissemination of relevant data 
within Union Carbide itself ^' but also, and more damagingly, between 
the company and the concerned authorities. When disaster struck,'^ 
and for sometime afterward, health workers in Bhopal were apparently 
not fully informed about the chemicals involved and their effects, and 
this appears to have gravely inhibited proper care for the injured.This 
may partly be blamed on the company in the first instance, since it is 

(’ihIc as cited in note h .'ibove. 

" rj l.ueck. ’Union t'arbide says 19K2 probe found (laws in India plant',///T. 12 December 1984; 

P Shabea)ff. ’Union Carbide knew of risk of a disaster'. IHT, 26-27 January 198.S. and F 

Whitchousc, ’Union Carbide says it acted on safety report’. IHT, 28 January 198,S. 

'' C Alvares, ’Saga of a hazardous system’. Inquiry, February, 1985, pp 18-19. 

’' Mark Tully, BBC India correspondent, interviewed on BBC radio news, ’The Wttrld at fine’, 22 

February 1985 
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reasonable to assume that reports on previous incidents involving the 
same gases were on file and could have been followed up as part of a 
general medical study on immediate and long-term effects. This might 
also have involved inclusion of data available outside the company from 
government and private sources. 

It is probably unreasonable, however, to put the entire onus on Union 
Carbide when the scope of acquisition, evaluation, and dissemination of 
information required on the national and international levels would 
have been likely to exceed the company’s resources and its power to 
compel disclosure from rival firms or from governments. Particular 
difficulties would arise if government (or even semi-private) 
information were classified as relating to chemical warfare measures (a 
likely possibility, as may be inferred from the large number of defence 
ministry experts from several countries who descended on Bhopal 
shortly after the accident).^ 

The information provisions of the treaty must therefore go beyond 
imposing duties of disclosure on the multinationals and develop as well 
an international regime to coordinate data and make it available to all 
concerned. The obstacles this will encounter may be gauged from the 
difficulties experienced by the United Nations, even in the wake of the 
Bhopal disaster, in simply drawing up an international list of substances 
officially listed as dangerous by the governments of UN member 
states.The Reagan Administration’s opposition even to this minimal 
measure of international coordination is in keeping with its rescinding in 
1981 of a presidential order by President Carter which required 
American exporters to inform the governments of importing states 
about any potential dangers of the products involved.^ Ensuring the 
profits of American multinationals, regardless of the consequences for 
the international community as a whole, seems to underpin this 
position.^’ Nevertheless, US insistence on being part of the problem 
rather than part of the solution must not be allowed to deflect efforts to 
create an international regime in the interests of everyone else. 

A treaty focusing on the questions raised by the Bhopal incident may 
have more chance of general acceptance than a more wide-ranging 

^ Agcnce France-Prcs.se report cited in IHT, 12 December 1V84, p 2. 

” S Diamond, ‘UN list of banned products approved overUSobjection’, ///T, 21 December 1984. 

D Dickson, ‘Exporting safety and health hazards’, AfricAsia (Paris), January, 1985, p 29. 

” Dennis C Goodman, the US delegate in the UN General As-semhly debate on the banned 
products list is quoted as follows: ‘We would not like to see this used in any way that could . . 
unfairly discriminate against the export and sale of products of certain companies to the benefit 
of other companies’, IHT, 21 December 1984. 
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document, and that could be a critical factor in making a success of th^ 
treaty’s information regime. American participation in this area would 
probably not be essential if other Western countries accepted it 
although arguments would doubtless be heard suggesting that without 
US involvement companies incorporated in states that had accepted the 
treaty's obligations would be operating at a competitive disadvantage 
vis-a-vis their American rivals. But any such disadvantage could be 
sto<)d on its head if the countries whom the treaty was designed to 
protect simply refused to allow unregulated multinationals to operate in 
their territory. In some cases this might run counter to bilateral trade 
agreements between the United States and Third World host countries, 
but it could persuasively be argued that such an agreement would be 
voidable if it contradicted more fundamental obligations (for example, 
those in Article 55 of the UN Charter on solving international health 
problems) which the new treaty could be seen to be implementing. 

A more serious concern would arise if the treaty’s control provisions 
fell victim to a US refusal to accept the information requirements, since 
the effectiveness of the treaty would depend to a considerable extent on 
regulating activities at the headquarters of American multinationals. 
An American attempt to arrange a trade-off over these two sections 
would face the treaty’s drafters with an awkward choice: to accept that 
the United States was negotiating in good faith and so to dilute the 
information provisions to .secure American adherence; or to assume 
that, as in the negotiations on the Law of the Sea Convention, the 
American intention was simply to weaken as much as possible a treaty 
the US did not intend to sign in any case. 

Achieving even a modicum of progress in developing the areas of law 
whose weaknes.scs were highlighted by Bhopal will not be easy. The 
consequences of failure, however, in the Third World and elsewhere, 
demand a serious attempt on the part of governments and private 
persons and organisations to get things moving with the least possible 
delay. 
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Whither Lome? A review of 
the Lome III negotiations 

From its inception, the Lome Convention has been plagued by 
exaggerated claims about its potential, and undue criticism of its 
shortcomings. Of course, its potential may have looked rosier back in 
1975 when Lomd burst onto the international stage with a heavy dose of 
NIEO rhetoric. Certainly it could boast a number of important 
innovations, particularly the contractual nature of its aid and trade 
regimes, its Stabex fund for helping to stabilise ACP export earnings 
and its system of joint institutions for supervising implementation. 
However, these could never be a substitute for a NIEO, as was 
demonstrated by the bankrupting of Stabex in 1980 and 1981 when the 
scale of legitimate ACP claims overwhelmed its totally disproportionate 
fund. ‘ Besides, even if it could be shown that U)mc was inscribed with a 
potentially dynamic logic back in 1975, it surely rested upon optimistic 
assumptions concerning the continuing buoyancy of the international 
economy and the growth of Third World power vis-a-vis the North, and 
ACP power vis-&-vis the European Community (EC) which simply have 
not been borne out. 

Dispassionate analysis of the impact of Lomd on particular ACP 
countries over the past decade is interesting in that it tends to confirm 
what might have been arrived at intuitively: that the aid and trade 
provisions of the Lomd Convention are an enabling factor in ACP 
development strategies and contribute best where they have been best 
exploited by ACP governments." However, while there is nothing in the 
Convention itself that can compensate for bad strategies, or 
governments that are disorganised or plain corrupt, this should not be 
taken to mean that all of Lome’s failings as a promoter of ACP 
development can be ascribed to less than optimal exploitation of its 
provisions by deficient ACP administrations. How enabling Lome is in 
practice often depends crucially uptm how its clauses are interpreted by 

' For a discussion of this see, A PI Icwitt, Stabex: Time to Overhaul the Mechanics, Lomfi Briefing 
No. 6, London; Catholic Institute for International Relations, IVK.t. 

‘ Sec, for example, A P Hewitt, ‘Malawi and the EEC: the first seven years'; T W Parfitt, EEC 
aid in practice; Sierra Leone'; and C Stevens and A Weston, 'Trade diversification: has LonuS 
helped?', all in C Stevens (ed), EEC and the Third World, A Survey: Renegotuilmg Loml. 
London: Ilodder and Stoughton, 1984. 
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the EC. and the record here is a mixed one. "' Moreover, the above 
conclusion is drawn on the basis of the existing provisions of the 
Convention and their implementation, and, whatever the ultimate 
parameters of the Convention, there must always exist scope for their 
improvement. In essence, this is what the last two rounds of Lome 
negotiations have been all about. 

The third Lome Convention was signed, yet again in the Togolese 
capital, in December 1984 between the ten member-states of the 
European Community (EC) and sixty-five African, Caribbean and 
Pacific (ACP) states.'* In many important respects the negotiations that 
led to Lom6 III bear a remarkable similarity to those that produced 
Lom6 II over the period 1978-9. History, however, refuses to repeat 
itself with the precision of a photocopy and this time round there were 
differences in context, objectives (on both sides) and outcomes. These 
arc the subject of this article. 

Approaching Lome III 

In the Lome II negotiations the objective of‘consolidation’ dominated 
the approach of the EC. The Community played an essentially 
defensive and negative role, making few proposals for change and was 
content to parry ACP demands for a major upgrading of benefits within 
the existing framework of Lomti I. Needless to say, the EC position won 
the day and notwithstanding the introduction of the Sysmin scheme— 
for maintaining production capacity in ACP mineral exporting 
states—and some minor modifications to the trade regime, Lome II 
closely resembled Lom^ 1 with about 20 per cent less financial resources 
in real ACP per-capita terms.This time round, the EC approached the 
negotiations with the objective of introducing a number of important 
modifications into the aid programme of the Convention. The 


' Numerous extimples can be cited (textiles from Mauritius, fishing flics from Malawi and 
strawberries from Kenya) where the LC has been less than accommodating. By the same token. 
It IS generally recognised that the EC docs treat the ACP group more sympathetically than the 
rest of the Third World when it comes to voluntary export restraints and the like, 

■' 'Die full text of the third Ixime Convention can be found in. Commission of the European 
Communities (COC), T/ie Courier (Brussels) No. January-February I9K5. Now that 
Mo7’4imbiquc has joined the AC’P group, the Lom^ Convention covers the whole of sub-Saharan 
Africa with the exception of Angola (which took part in the negotiations and is expected to join 
at a later date) and Namibia (which will presumably join once independence is secured). 

■’ For a discussion of Lomd II see, A P Hewitt and C Stevens, ‘TTic second I.omd Convention", in C 
.Stevens (ed), hEC and the Third World, A Survey, I-ondon: Hodder and Stoughton, 1V81, 
pp SfV-.Sd. 
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HI negotiations 


Commission’s proposals to the Council for guidelines for the 
negotiations argued strongly for a complete reorientation of Lom6‘ 
nc alternative can be starkly expressed: either we launch a new cooperation 
policy with self-sufftctcncy as its goal or most African and some Caribtaan and 
Paafic countne wtll sink back into the paralysis of increasing dependency 
malnutrition, un^nnvestment and uncontrolled urbanisation. The 
Community could ill evade the consequences of that situation.*’ 


The feelings of the ACP were expressed by the President of the ACP 
Council at the opening of the negotiations in October 1983; 

We hope . . that we will not find on your side, on this occasion, a repetition of 
what we found when we sought to negotiate Lom6 II ... As the weakest 
members and most dependent clients of the international financial institutions, 
our countries—despite being victims and not the agents of the international 
economic depression—are suffering the most severe and painful adjustment, 
'fhe situation requires of an enlightened EEC, more and not less contributions; 
greater and not weaker determination; vision and not simply caution.^ 


If the global economic and political context of the Lom6 II 
negotiations was much less favourable to the ACP in comparison to the 
Lom6 I negotiations, the deepening of international recession and the 
realignment of Northern politics to the right after 1979, created an even 
less auspicious setting for negotiating Lomd 111. Combined, they have 
effectively ended—or at best postponed for the foreseeable future—the 
South’s challenge to the North. The entrenched view of many Northern 
governments today is that the resolution of global economic crisis lies in 
domestic reforms (for North and South) and not in North-South 
initiatives and strategies. At the same time, and as part of the same 
political shift, the role and purpose of overseas aid has been reassessed 
and redefined, leading to controversial reforms best exemplified by the 
World Bank’s change of emphasis from ‘basic needs’ to the use of aid, 
combined with ‘piolicy dialogue’, for supporting domestic policy 
reforms in the Third World.“ With few exceptions, Northern 
governments have been reducing public expenditure on overseas aid. 


f .’EC, Commission Communicalion to the Council on (luidelines for the Forthcominn A CP-EEC 
Negotiations, COM(S3) 153 final, Brussels: 1983, p v. 

’ Statement by the President of the ACP Council of Ministers on the Occauon of the Opening of 
Negotiations for a Successor Arrangement to the 2nd Lomi Convention, Luxembourg, 6-7 
October 1983, Brussels: ACP Secretariat, 1983, 

" Sec, for example, World Bank, Towards Sustained Development in Sub-Saharan Africa: A Joint 
Programme of Action, Washington, DC: World Bank, 1984. 
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more open on trade access issues, they approached the Lom^ III 
negotiations determined to keep the financial costs of the new 
Convention to a minimum and supportive of measures to increase the 
‘efficiency’ (read donor control) of Community aid. The socialist/ 
Mediterranean states on the other hand, showed more support for 
increasing, or at least maintaining the EDF in real terms, while 
exhibiting anathema towards the idea of increased market access for the 
ACP and equivocation on the issue of donor control. The net effect was 
that the Council approached the negotiations concerned to improve the 
efficiency of the Convention as long as it did not cost more or open the 
door to completing ACP expKirts. In short, the Council was out for 
renewal and stricter measures for the use of aid. Renewal was important 
but not vital for the governments of the EC and probably of less strategic 
interest than the negotiation of Spanish and Portuguese entry into the 
Community and the search for a solution to the EC's financial (and 
political) crisis, both of which coincided with the Lome negotiations. 

What complicates this picture of the EC’s approach to the 
negotiations however, is the Commission’s initiative to reform EC 
development policy, as demonstrated in the quotation above. In part, 
this initiative is a dimension of the pK)litics of EC integration since it 
responds to fairly widespread criticism from different sectors of the 
Community of the quality and effectiveness of EC policy in this area 
and, by implication, the value of the Lome Convention." More 
specifically, it is an attempt to encourage reluctant member states to 
engage in a spot of Community-building by channelling more of their 
aid funds through an improved Community aid programme.'" At the 
same time, however, the Commission’s proposals reflect a genuine 
concern to address one of the fundamental problem areas of many—but 
not all—ACP countries: food security. Stripped to bare essentials it 
involves the pursuit of food sector strategics: total programmes of 
assistance combining investment aid, aid for programmes, maintenance 
and rehabilitation and for supporting food production, the 
reorganisation of domestic agricultural and food markets and food 


' Pressure for change began at the turn of the decade with a series of influential debates in the 
European Parliament which called for the re-orientation of the EC aid programme towards 
activities to ‘combat world hunger'. See. for example. The Ferrero Report, European Parliament 
Document 1-341/80, Brussels, 1980. 

• The official policy statement of the Commission explicitly links the new policy with a call to 
member states to increase the level of resources channelled through the Community's aid 
programme from 0.05 per cent to 0.1 per cent of F.t? (iNP by 1992. See, ('EC', Memorandum on 
the Community’s Development Policy, (’OM(82) 640 final, Brussels: 1982. 
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aid.'^ It implies a shift of EDF expenditure away from traditional 
project aid towards support for sectoral policies through the pursuit of 
'policy dialogue’ between the EC and the ACP. The Commission also 
proposes coordination of EC aid with the aid of EC member states in 
pursuit of sector strategies. 

Clearly, the Commission’s prescriptions for a new EC development 
policy—particularly vis-d-vis policy dialogue, sector strategies and 
donor coordination—bear a close resemblance to the current 
prescriptions of the World Bank.'^ But the differences are as important. 
Unlike the Bank, whose prescriptions are based on the understanding 
that the Third World should open up its economics and integrate more 
closely into the international economy on the basis of comparative 
advantage in traded goods, the Commission’s views on the role of trade 
in development are, at best, ambivalent;’^ moreover, food strategies 
aspire to reduce levels of integration into the international economy 
through what could be called, in shorthand, ‘import-substitution of 
foodstuffs’. 'I’o this extent, the Commission’s proposals have more in 
common with the Lagos Plan of Action than with the Bank.’'’ I'he 
concept of policy dialogue is, however, problematic. The Commission 
propo.scs it as a third way, ‘between rigid conditionality and the 
irresponsibility of non-conditionality’.'^ Whether such a third way can 
be sustained in practice is a moot point, particularly given the 
compt)sition of the EC Council. Not surprisingly, policy dialogue 
emerged as one of the most controversial issues in the negotiations. 

The ACP’s approach 

While it is probably an exaggeration to suggest that the ACP group was 
created by the EC,it is certainly true that it only exists by virtue of the 


" tn fiK't. the 1:0 h»N .ilreiidy embarked upon hiod strategies with ACP states (Rwanda, Mali, 
Kenya and /.ambia) and a serious independent analysis of their progress is lung overdue. For a 
Iheorclieal discussion of principles and issues sec, M Lipton, 'African agricultural development: 
the LCC's new role’, Hrveltiiimrnl Policy Review, 1(1) May 198,f, pp 1-21. For the 
(Commission's view see. CLC', Food Straie/fies: A New Form of Cooperation Between Europe 
and the Countries of the Third World. X/374/82, Brussels: 1982. 

'■* World Bank, op cit. 

'the Commission has been entieised fur its relative neglect of trade. 

Organisation of African Unity, iMgas Plan of Action for the Economic Development of Africa 
I9SO-2000, adopted by the Second Extraordinary Assembly of OAU Heads of State and 
Government Devoted to Economic Matters, Meeting in Lagos, Nigeria, 28-29 April 1980. 

’’ CEO, COM(82) 640 final, op cit, pp 19-20. 

'fhis view is cxprcs,scd in A P Hewitt, ‘llic lx)mi Conventions: entering a second decade'. 
Journal of Common Market Studies, 23(2) December 1984. ft seems to overlook the fact that it 
was the decision of the ex-Yaound£ and the Commonwealth states to negotiate as a single bloc. 
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Lom6 Convention and its relations with the EC. The group contains 
over two-thirds of the world’s least-developed countries and their key 
social indicators are amongst the worst to be found.Half of the ACP 
countries have been designated as low-income countries by the World 
Bank, with average GDP per capita of around US$240 (1979 prices). 
Most of the remainder are middle-income oil importers with an average 
GDP per capita of US$530 while four are middle-income oil exporters 
with somewhat higher average incomes. Differences in economic 
strength, politics and ideology, and the persistent mistrust between 
Francophone and Anglophone states are comp<iunded by the fact that 
the benefits of the Lom6 Convention are distributed unequally between 
them. Over the period 1975-82 for instance, just three ACP 
states—Senegal, Ivory Coast and Sudan—received nearly 40 per cent of 
the 865 m ECU transferred to the ACP by the Stabex fund, while the top 
ten recipients of payments received over 70 per cent of transfers. 
Similarly, at the end of 1982, just ten ACP states had received 66 per 
cent of all subsidised and special loans to the ACP administered under 
the Convention by the European Bank (EIB). In more general terms, 
probably less than a dozen ACP states arc in a position to exploit 
significantly the trade concessions offered under the Convention for 
manufactured and processed exports. Certainly for the least-developed 
ACP states, the overall size of the EDF and the relative shares allocated 
to the Convention’s sub-funds—Stabex, Sysmin, national indicative 
plans, regional cooperation, emergency aid—are far more important 
than improved conditions of access to EC markets. On the other hand, 
it is undoubtedly the diversity of the provisions of the Lom6 
Conventions that ensures there is something of interest for all the ACP 
countries. For instance, the potential friction of the Francophone bias 
of Stabex transfers is mitigated by the Sugar Protocol” which is of 
benefit principally to Anglophone ACP states. The same is true of the 


Literac 7 is just 28 per cent of the adult ACP population (51 per cent for all low-income 
countries); the number of primary school pupils as a proportion of the age group is 64 per cent in 
the ACP slates (8.1 per cent for all low-income countries); secondary school enrolments arc 14 
per cent and 36 per cent respectively; ACP average lifc-cxpcctancy is 47 years (compared to 57 
years for all low-income countries); ACP average child death-rate is estimated at 25 per cent 
compared to about 10 per cent for the Third World as a whole. 

The Sugar Protocol, attached to the Ijjm6 Convention but of indefinite duration, permits the 
import of 1.3 m tonnes of ACP cane sugar annually into the EC (largely to the UK but also to 
France) at prevailing EC prices. It was not part of the Iximfi III negotiations. For a discussion 
see, K Laidlaw, The Sugar Protocol: Room firr Improvement, Lom6 Briefing No. 12, London: 
Catholic Institute for International Relations, 1983. 
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Sysmin scheme, since at least part of its rationale consists in its being 
compensation to large ACP mineral exporters excluded from Stabex by 
the commodity composition of their exports (eg, Zaire and Zambia). 
Similarly, specific import arrangements for beef, rice, bananas and rum 
serve the interests of small sub-groups of ACP states. 

The ACP states approached the negotiations for Lom6 III in far 
worse shape than they had been in for the 1978-9 round. Forty-four 
ACP stales and over 90 per cent of the combined ACP population are 
sub-Saharan African and the crLsis that now grips that continent is well 
known. These countries have been amongst the most vulnerable to 
terms-of-tradc shifts since 1979since, on average, the ratio of exports to 
GDP of African economies is among the highest in the Third World at 
around 25 per cent. Manufactured goods account for certainly no more 
than 5 per cent of Africa’s exports and most economies are dependent 
upon one or two primary commodities. By the turn of the decade, 
average GDP per capita, agricultural production per capita and 
export-volume per capita was falling for the group as a whole. ACP 
international debt has increased substantially (more than US$75 bn and 
rising) in an effort to remedy balance-of-payments disequilibria 
and maintain import levels. Many of the ACP states have had to 
reschedule their debts and negotiate stabilisiition programmes with 
the IMF. 

The only conclusion (hat can be drawn from this grim catalogue of ills 
is that the AC'P states arc more dependent than ever on Lomd and the 
financial resources it makes available; a situation that is reinforced by 
reduced levels of aid from other sources (eg, bilateral programmes, 
IDA VII). And, of course, the very same factors that increase ACP 
dependency on Lome undermine still further the ACP states’ 
bargaining power and freedom of manoeuvre. Nevertheless, and 
despite the ACP states’ failure to achieve their goals in 1978-9, for the 
Lome 111 negotiations the ACP fielded a set of demands that in crucial 
respects went much further than their Lom6 II demands and consisted 
of the following: 

• joint management of the Convention in the areas of project 
approval, trade procedures, dispute settlement and interpretation 
of rights and responsibilities; 

• increased levels of aid in real terms; 

• reduction of all remaining tariff and non-tariff barriers faced by 
ACP exports to the EC; the abolition of the safeguard 
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mechanism;^' relaxation of the rules of originthe protection of 
ACP trade preference levels; 

• commodity agreements, along the lines of the existing Sugar 
Protocol, establishing guaranteed prices for exports of specific 
ACP commodities to the EC; 

• modifying the objectives—and funding levels—of Stabex from 
stabilising export earnings to stabilising import capacity (ie, 
indexation); the addition of over forty new products to the 
forty-five already covered by the scheme; 

• modifying the objectives—and funding levels—of the Sysmin 
scheme from maintaining production capacity to compensating for 
falls in earnings from mineral exports (ic, making it like Stabex); 
increasing the range of minerals covered by the scheme; 

• measures to guarantee foreign exchange earnings from tourism; 

• a special fund (and chapter) for the areas of transport and 
communication; 

• a new chapter on cultural and social cooperation; the inventory 
and return of ACP cultural objects and patrimony; 

• a commitment by the EC to undertake serious consultation and/or 
negotiation on issues of concern to the ACP (eg, enlargement of 
the EC to include Spain and Portugal; the situation of ACP 
migrant workers and students etc); 

• access to EC agricultural and food surpluses at preferential prices. 

Clearly, the ACP countries came to the Lom6 111 negotiations 

seeking a major advance on Lome 11. To what extent the group had 
confidence in the.se goals, however, is difficult to judge. ACP 
negotiators were clearly apprehensive that divisions in the EC Council 
would effectively block any progress. Moreover, they were suspicious 
that the Community’s proposals on policy dialogue, increased 
efficiency, greater accountability over the use of Stabex transfers^-^ and 


The safeguard mechanism can be invoked by the EC if ACP exports are threatening to ‘seriously 
disrupt’ EC markets. Although it has never been invoked, the ACP group argues that it deters 
would-be investors. 

'ITie rules of origin establish the degree of processing that manufactured goods must receive in 
ACP countries before they can be exported to the E(’ duty-free. They also stipulate the 
proportion of the final product's components that must be of ACP or EC origin. Ibey are 
designed to stop third parties using ACP countries as a corridor for penetrating EC markets. '1110 
ACP group argue that the rules arc far too draconian for their low level <if industrial 
development. Sec M McQueen. Lomf: Rules of Origin—The Need for Reform, Lomi Briefing 
No. 10, London: Catholic Institute for International Relations, 1983. 

In practice the ACP countries have been free to use Stabex transfers as they sec fit. ITie EC; 
wanks the payments used in the commodity sector that triggered the payment or for 
diversification. The ACP group argues that this would be an infringement of an acquired nght. 
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human rights~^ would not only result in a dilution of existing benefits 
and concessions, but represented an attempt to alter the balance of 
rights and responsibilities under the Convention. Despite not wanting 
to be in a position of simply reacting to EC proposals, the ACP began 
their negotiating campaign essentially on the defensive by launching the 
position that they would not accept ‘non-compensated erosion of 
acquired rights’, or the ‘aquis’ as it came to be known. 

The negotiations 

The political and structural realities of EC-ACP negotiation mean that 
whatever ends up in the Convention must pass through several parallel 
sets of negotiations: between the EC’s member states in the EC 
Council; between the member states of the ACP group and, lastly, 
between the EC and the ACP. Things were made even more 
complicated for the Lome Ill negotiations by the rearguard action of the 
Commission—which negotiates on behalf of the EC—which was 
determined to have its new policy orientation enshrined in the new 
Convention and publicly endorsed, not only by the ACP states but also 
by the EC member states in the Council. The multiplicity of hurdles, 
combined with the sheer number of negotiators (seventy-six states and 
their representatives), partly explains why both Lom^ renegotiations 
have taken more than a year to conclude. However, as has been 
observed elsewhere, the protracted character of Lome negotiations is 
built into the Convention itself since it legally enjoins the two sides to 
begin renegotiations eighteen months prior to the expiry of the 
Convention in force with the effect that serious bargaining does not 
commence until the final phase of the negotiations ‘and brinkmanship is 
deferred until the dying stages of the convention period itself.At the 
same time, however, for the Lome III negotiations, the ACP states, on 
the fairly plausible tactical assumption that the longer they could keep 
the EC at the negotiating table the better the prospects for achieving 
concessions, deliberately sought to extend the negotiating period. 
Indeed, the first nine of the fourteen months of negotiations went little 
further than skirmishing.’^’ 

The UK and Dutch governments were proposing a human rights clause Tor Lum£ III that would 
permit the EC to publicly denounce—or even cut off aid U>— ACP governments perpetrating 
'scriou.s and cxrntinucd violations of fundamental human rights'. Ihe Dutch clearly had 
Suriname in mind while the UK government's concern over the situation in Zimbabwe may 
account for its interest in such a clause. 

^ Hewitt. ■’I'he Lomd Conventions', op cii. 

In fact, by February, Claude Cheysson, the President of the EC Council, was urging that 
‘Negotiations must now .start in earne.st. . . Wc are in fact faced with one urgent objective. . .to 
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Nevertheless, during this period there was considerable controversy 
generated by the EC’s proposals on policy dialogue and human rights. 
Whatever the original intentions of the Commission in seeking a ‘third 
way’, and despite EC protestations to the contrary, the ACP believed 
policy dialogue was nothing more than a disguised attempt to make 
Lom6 aid conditional upon EC-approved policies being pursued by 
ACP governments in those sectors receiving aid—for example, food 
agriculture, energy, mining, transport, health. Without doubt the EC 
mishandled the issue by presenting it somewhat arrogantly to the ACP 
group as both a negotiable item and as the method by which the 
Community was intending to implement Lom6 in the future, in any 
case! The ACP countries responded by arguing that it was an attempt by 
the EC to interfere in their sovereign affairs and contrary to the spirit 
and the letter of the Lom^ Convention.The group gave a similar reply 
to the EC’s proposal for a human rights clause—with sanctions against 
offenders—pointing out that the treatment of immigrants in the 
Community, the situation in Northern Ireland and the relations 
between EC governments and the apartheid regime in South Africa, 
disqualified it from making judgements about the ACP. Most 
interestingly of all, policy dialogue and human rights had something of a 
unifying effect on the ACP group—though some states were more 
favourably disposed—and, to some extent put the EC on the defensive. 
The ACP Committee of Ambassadors rejected outright the concept of 
policy dialogue towards the end of December 1983 and in the 
Ministerial Conference in March 1984 the Commission received a rap 
on the knuckles from the Council for delaying the negotiations by 
getting engaged in ‘political discussion’. At the same negotiating 
conference, the President of the EC Council, Claude Cheysson 
(France’s then Foreign Minister and ex-EC Commissioner for 
Development), engaged in some backtracking, modifying ‘policy 
dialogue’ into ‘dialogue on strategies’. Both issues were shelved while 
the negotiations got underway in a somewhat more serious fashion. 

At least three other negotiating items were potentially conflict-laden: 
the EC’s offer on the volume of aid (declared by the EC to be 
non-negotiable); its offer on trade issues and its demand for greater 


conclude the new Convention in time foi it to take over from the old one without a break’. Draft 
Introductory Speech, General Secretariat of the Council, Brasselii, 9 February 1984. 

” Though the EC takes the final financing decision, Article 108 of Lom^ II confers powers of 
proposition on the ACP states and affords considerable scope for ACP initiative in drawing up 
and implementing projects funded by the EOF. 
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accountability of the uses to which Stabex transfers are put by ACP 
governments. Only the first proved to be a matter of public acrimony 
when, in October 1984, the ACP group rejected the EC’s offer on the 
level of aid after being kept waiting through the night while EC 
governments fought it out in the Council. In the end, however, the 
negotiations proved to be less confrontational and crisis-laden than 
many had predicted at the beginning. The Community cobbled together 
an increased offer on aid and many outstanding and apparently 
controversial issues seemed to be bulldozed through rather than 
re.solved. At least by 23 November a text had been agreed which was 
duly signed in Lome on 8 December by the seventy-five governments 
involved. That there would be a third Convention had never really been 
in doubt, despite ACP brinkmanship over the size of the aid fund. The 
EC wanted a third Convention and the ACP had too much at stake to do 
without it.'*^ Indeed, by as early as June 1984, that is five months before 
the negotiations were concluded and while all the controversial issues 
were still on the table, ACP ministers had effectively decided that the 
signing ceremony would be in Lom<5 in December. 

The new Convention 

The basic structure of Lome Ill is the same as Lome II and consists of: 

1) a contractual aid programme with funds allocated to ACP national 
indicative programmes, Stabex, Sysmin, regional cooperation, 
emergency aid, aid for refugees;^*' also, there are (non-aid) funds 
administered by the European Investment Bank in the form of 
loans (sec Table 1); 

2) a trade regitne that governs the conditions under which ACP 
exports are permitted to enter EC markets; 

3) a .system of joint institutions for supervising implementation. 

Many of the changes and improvements brought about by the 

negotiations are to be found in the details of the provisions governing 
the areas of cooperation. This section will present a brief overview of 
the more significant innovations to be found under each of the above 
three headings. 


Kiidical ACP stales wanted tn break off talks with the EC following the EC's initial offer on aid; 
the moderates won the day however. 

The separate sub-fund for refugees is a new departure although in the past the emergency aid of 
the Convention has been used in this area. 
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Table 1: Structure of aid for Lom^ II and Lom£ III compared 


Lome II Lome III 



Value 


Value 



(million Ecus) 

% 

(million Ecus) 

% 

Grants 

2,998 

64.54 

4,790 

64.73 

Soft Loans 

524 

11.28 

635 

8.58 

Risk Capital 

284 

6.11 

635 

8.58 

Stabex 

557 

11.99 

925 

12.50 

Sysmin 

282 

6.07 

415 

5.61 

Total EDF 

4,645 

100 

7,400' 

100 

ElB 





Subsidised loans 

685 


1,100 


Ordinary loans 

200 


— 


Total resources 

5,530 


8,500 



Source: EC Commission 
Note: 1 Ecu = £0.62p approx 


Aid 

Perhaps the most surprising aspect of the aid programme of I.ome III is 
that EDF VI has been maintained the same as EDF V (Lome II) in real 
terms.New forms of aid (programme aid, aid for rehabilitation and 
maintenance) have been added to project aid and technical assistance. 
Moreover, new areas of cemperation have been added to the 
Convention’s existing emphasis upon agriculture and industry. These 
include the possibility of using EDF resources for the tourist sector, for 
activities related to ACP shipping, for the development of artisanal and 
industrial fishing and, linked to the regional cooperation fund of the 
Convention (1,000 m ECUs), for implementing ‘thematic campaigns’ 
such as the control of drought and desertification and the eradication of 
endemic disease. There is also a new chapter on cultural cooperation 
which opens the possibility of funding activities related to the 

ITie extra 400 m ECUs added to the EDF after the ACP group had rejected the initial offer was 
made up of an extra contribution from Italy (ISO m ECUs) and the forthcoming contributions of 
Spain and Portugal to the EDF (approximately 7 per cent) on accession to the EC, However, 
since then, Fernando Moran. Spain's foreign minister has declared that he is far from happy with 
this arrangement and is seeking to negotiate Spain’s eventual contribution to the EDF. Telex 
Africa, No. 243, February 198.S, European Information Bureau, Brussels. 
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development of human resources and mass communication and which, 
for the first time in a Lome Convention, mentions the role of women in 
development. Provisions on micro-projects-^' have been extended to 
cover larger-scalc activities and interrelated schemes in specific social 
and economic sectors. Under the provisions governing emergency aid, a 
separate fund has been introduced which will be used for integrating 
refugees in host countries through the supply of tools, seeds and other 
productive equipment. Finally, the administrative procedures of the 
EDF’s project cycle have been streamlined (through, for instance, the 
introduction of time limits on the various administrative stages) in an 
effort to speed up disbursement. '^ 

The Stabex scheme has been modified in a number of ways. In the 
first place it now has precise rules for reducing payments to the ACP 
group if claims in any one year exceed the size of the fund. Three new 
products—dried bananas, shca-nut oil and mangoes—have been added 
and the criteria which govern eligibility for payment have been relaxed. 
Part of the annual budget will now be placed in an interest-bearing 
account and a number of other ACP concerns have been addressed, 
particularly the method for calculating transfers. On paper at least, the 
EC has realised its objective of tying Stabex transfers to the commodity 
sector which experienced the export earnings shortfall (or for purposes 
of diversification) and procedures, monitoring and accountability have 
been considerably tightened up. If an ACP state now persists in failing 
to prepare satisfactory reports, the EC is empowered to withhold 
subsequent transfers. 

The proportion of EDF funds allocated to Sysmin has fallen slightly, 
largely because a sizeable amount of Sysmin funds remain unspent from 
Lome II (only Zambia, Zaire and Guyana have .so far received funds). 
The system’s objectives have been redefined to incorporate the 
restoration of the viability of the mining industry and, where this is not 
possible, tt) permit the use of Sysmin funds for diversification. The 
number of minerals covered by the system remains the same although 
the possibility now exists for relaxing the eligibility criteria and giving 
more ACP states (particularly Botswana, Zimbabwe and Niger) 
theoretical access to the scheme. Discretion on this rests with the 
Commission. 

" Micro-projccts iirc sniall-sciik- schcme.s intended to enable EOF funds to reach gra-ss-rools 
pirpulations in ACP states. For a discussion see B O’Neill, Snudl is Beautiful: Micro-projects in 
Lom^ III, Briefing No. 21, London; Catholic Institute for International Relations, 1985. 
Slow spending has been a constant problem of the EDF. By March 1984 only 2(1 per cent of the 
Lom6 If fund had been disbursed and just over 50 per cent committed. 
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Finally, the EC's attempt to link aid with human rights concerns has 
led to nothing more than a reference to the UN Charter being 
incorporated into the preamble of Lomd III. In return, the ACP states 
were successful in pressing the Community to adopt a joint declaration 
‘to work effectively for the eradication of apartheid, which constitutes a 
violation of human rights and an affront to human dignity’. 

Trade 

There is very little that is new in LomtS Ill’s trade regime as deadlock in 
the EC Council ruled out the possibility of substantive change. ACP 
aspirations to have the safeguard mechanism abolished have not been 
realised. Lom6 111 does now contain clearer measures for consultation 
but these had already been agreed before the negotiations began. With 
respect to the rules of origin governing ACP manufactured and 
processed exports to the EC, there arc two small improvements. On the 
one hand there has been some simplification such as the introduction of 
a general tolerance rule of 5 per cent for non-originating components of 
ACP exports; on the other, the EC is pledged to look favourably upon 
granting derogations from the rules and granting them for longer 
periods. ACP demands for specific commodity agreements have led to 
nothing more than the planned setting up of a committee charged with 
monitoring this trade but without formal powers. At the same time 
there is greater emphasis upon trade promotion and trade related 
services (export credits, insurance schemes etc) and financial assistance 
from the EDF can be used for trade promotion strategics. 

The problem of the few remaining ACP export products that compete 
with products produced in the EC under the Common Agricultural 
Policy created considerable difficulties in the EC Council. Wider access 
was supported by those governments—UK, W Germany—who had 
nothing to lose because it concerns Mediterranean-type products, and 
opposed by governments—Italy, France, Greece—refusing to subject 
domestic producers to competition. The resulting compromise is 
ambiguous and does little more than oblige the EC' to deliberate, within 
six months, upon ACP requests for improved access taking into account 
the concessions awarded to other suppliers and the opportunities 
generated by seasonal markets. A similar ambiguity resulted from the 
ACP’s demand for access to EC food surpluses at preferential prices in 
that there now exists the theoretical possibility of fixing in advance ACP 
import prices at the beginning of each year and for a period up to five 
years. There is also a call for more studies on the possibility of 
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concessional sales in the framework of ACP food security strategies. 
Finally, the existing arrangements governing imports of ACP beef, rice, 
bananas and rum remain in place with marginal improvements for rice 
and rum. 

Joint institutions 

The major institutional change is the fusing of the ACP-EC 
parliamentary bodies—the Consultative Assembly and the Joint 
Committee—into one Joint Assembly. There are, however, a number of 
ACP gains in this area, not least the introduction of a system for 
independent arbitration of disputes over interpretation of the 
Convention’s provisions. Moreover, the scope for consultation in the 
Joint Council of Ministers has been widened considerably to include 
problems such as the situation of ACP migrant workers and students in 
the EC, the consistency between EC development policy and its other 
common policies (ie, the CAP) and any (political) question likely to 
directly hamper the effective implementation of the Convention. 

'I'he only other modification worthy of note is the strengthening of the 
Convention's chapter on private investment. However, while the 
chapter recognises the important role of private investment and a 
willingness to foster it, there is little of substance in it apart from some 
statements of principle and a commitment to a feasibility study of a joint 
AC’P-EC insurance system for foreign investors and a second study 
concerning ways and means of increasing ACP access to international 
capital markets. 

An assessment 

What one thinks has been achieved by the negotiations depends very 
much upon what the outcome is compared with. In relation to Ltrme II, 
Lome 111 preserves more or less all of the benefits and preferences and 
makes a series of minor improvements. In relation to what is happening 
elsewhere in North-South relations and international cooperation, 
Lome III is clearly a respectable deal for the ACP group. Compared to 
the demands of the ACP countries, however, the results fall very short 
indeed. Of course, it would be easy to show that the ACP group could 
have played its hand better; that it was without the leadership provided 
by Nigeria in the Lome I negotiations; that there were weaknesses in 
preparation and a lack of coordination; that the group failed to unite 
around a common platform and that by making demands of principle 
and specific demands of interest to particular ACP states, the door to 
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divide-and-rule tactics was thereby opened. However, even if ail of 
these limitations had been overcome and the ACP group had displayed 
far greater tactical skills, it is very doubtful whether the new Convention 
would have differed greatly. The structure of political and economic 
relations between the EC and the ACP states and the context in which 
the negotiations took place would have continued to nullify any extra 
influence brought to bear by better management, more cohesion and 
better tactics on the part of the ACP group. Indeed, it will be recalled 
that two of the crucial issues—the size of the fund and the possibility of 
new concessions on trade access—were resolved through negotiations 
between the EC member states in the Council. The reality is that the 
CP group is by far the weaker partner, seeking concessions with little 
negotiate in return. The ACP’s efforts to use the concept of 
terdependenee as a tactical ploy in the negotiations, for instance, 
oked unconvincing in the light of the stagnation of EC-ACP 
onomic relations over the past decade. This is not to say that the ACP 
entirely without cards to play, of course. Failure to renew the 
invention would have been something of an embarrassment to the EC 
id, although the increased dependence of the ACP ruled this out, 
CP bluff and brinkmanship did wring extra funds from the EC—and, it 
ust be said, against all of the odds. Moreover, there always exists the 
issibility of trading concessions with the EC and even moral 
guments based on notions of redistributive justice. But one thing is 
;ar: while these enable the ACP group to chalk up points in the 
irious negotiating areas, and even to modify the Convention’s 
lerational mechanisms in its favour, it is insufficient to shift the basic 
iramcters of the Convention into line with the ACP states’ principal 
lals. 


Whither Lome? 

) enquire of the future of the Lome Convention is to address two 
sues. The first concerns the implementation of Lom6 HI; the second 
incerns the long-term future of the Convention itself and its place in 
C-Third World relations. It will be noted that the review of the new 
invention above says nothing about food sector strategies and ‘policy 
alogue’. Though the text of Lome Ill proclaims agricultural 
:velopment and food security as one of the key priority areas of 
C-ACP cooperation, the term ‘policy dialogue’ does not appear, 
espite this however, the EC claims that a new methodology for 
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implementing the EDF has been agreed. Thus, a senior Community 
official has written: 

T'hc negotiators' attitude was, moreover, marked by their constant desire to 
ensure the greatest possible efficiency in cooperation in terms of development, 
leading to the move away from supptirt for isolated projects and towards 
support for policies and to sectoral strategies. Hence the need for more 
thorough dialogue, to ensure the coherent insertion of cooperation 
instruments in the development policy independently chosen by our partners 
(and not to attempt to interfere in that policy!).^' 

Is this policy dialogue in a new guise, a fudged compromise resulting 
from the ACP’s strong reaction to the term and its implications? In a 
sense it clearly is although what it implies for the implementation of 
Lome HI is difficult to judge in advance. Certainly the mcan.s are in 
place—programme aid, aid for maintenance and rehabilitation—for 
pursuing a sectoral approach and, in theory at least, this can furnish the 
ACP with the flexible, quick-disbursing aid that most, if not all ACP 
countries need. On the other hand, does this mean that there will be a 
significant shift ttjwards assistance for programmes of (policy) 
adjustment in specific sectors along the lines being pursued in the pilot 
fiM)d sector strategies that the EC and four ACP states arc , 
implementing (along with other donors)? Earlier, the Commission 
looked forward to 'several dozen food strategies being underway by 
1990 at one stage or another'.’^ However, the difficulties involved in 
implementing this approach and the very slow progress to date has led 
to growing reluctance to enter into more adjustment programmes of this 
type and their number are not expected to grow dramatically if at all. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the EC aspires to increase its influence over 
(he uses to which EDP' aid is put and to focus EDF resources on specific 
sectors of ACP economics. T hough less ambitious than the sector ' 
strategy approach itself, the capacity of the EC to move the EDF in this i 
direction is open to question since under the terms of the new I 
('onvention, power of proposition regarding EDF spending continues 
to reside with the AC'P group. It is, moreover, doubtful whether the 
EC’s ultimate control over available funds will bestow it with the 
necc.ssary leverage to simply force this change through. Whether the 
EC’s powers of persuasion suffice to move EDF spending away from a 

" D Frisch, 'Lome IIL living through difncult negotiulions'. The Courier (Brus.scls) No. 89. 

January-February lyss, p 19. 

In these cases pttlicy adjustments concern factors such as producer prices, the role of state 

marketing boards etc. C'OM(S3) final, up cil, p IV. 
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project-led approach remains to be seen. Failure to reach agreement on 
this with ACP governments, or reaching agreements on sector 
programmes which ACP governments feel are misguided, are sure to 
prove damaging. Besides, the challenge is as much to the EC itself as it is 
to ACP states since the Commission’s institutional cxpiericnce and 
acumen is built around project aid and project-related analysis and 
conditions; its capacity to enter into sectoral dialogues has yet to be 
proven. One reasonable guess concerning the progress of this new 
approach is that it will be patchy. Results will undoubtedly be best 
where the ACP government concerned is genuinely committed to the 
sectoral approach and where the EC can field a good team. Both arc 
unlikely to obtain for all ACP countries. Perhaps, therefore, the best 
that one can say at this stage is that the HC has thrown down a 
potentially important challenge and it will be interesting to sec how both 
parties respKrnd to it. 

Whatever the achievements and shortcomings of Lome HI as a 
development device over the years ahead, what of the longer-term 
future of the Lome Convention and its place in EC-Third World 
relations? This is an important issue since two of the perennial criticisms 
of the Lome Convention are that it is divisive for the Third World as a 
whole, and that it blocks the development of a more global (hence 
balanced, rational and developmental) approach to the Third World on 
the part of the EC. However, in one sense at least, the long-term future 
of the Lome Convention is not an issue; the present Convention’s legal 
existence will run until 1990 and, if past performance is not improved 
upon, the disbursement of existing funds will take well into the 199()s 
and possibly until the end of the century. The negotiations for Lome IV 
arc scheduled to take place over 1988-9 and it is most unlikely that the 
ACP states will be in a position by then to forego the benefits conferred 
upon them by the Convention or that the EC will simply want to ditch its 
Third World partners. Whether the ACP group will continue to receive 
the same degree of priority and discrimination in their favour from the 
EC, however, is another matter. Ultimately this will depend upttn the 
evolution of relationships and trends that the Convention itself cannot 
influence to any significant degree. 

While the moral imperatives to assist ACP countries—particularly in 
Africa—will remain, EC perceptions of strategic self-interest arc in a 
state of constant flux. The more that powerful EC member states pursue 
their interests principally through bilateral relations, the less 
importance they are likely to attach to the Lome Convention. Similarly, 
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Table 2: Allocations of EDF V and EDF VI to the Financing Instruments 
of Lome 11 and Lom£ 111 (m Ecus)* 



Lom6 II 

Lom6 III 

Stabex 

.557 

925 

.Sysmin 

282 

415 

Regional Cooperation 

600 

1,000 

Emergency Aid 

200 

210 

Refugees 

— 

80 


Source: F.C’Commission 

* These are the only allocations decided at the time of the negotiations; the remainder is 
allocated, at the discretion of the Commission, to the ‘national indicative programmes’ 
of the individual ACP states. 


Table 3: The ACP States 


Africa (44) 

Benin 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

St Vincent & 

Botswana 

Lesotho 

Togo 

Grenadines 

Burkina Faso 

Libel iu 

Uganda 

Suriname 

Burundi 

Madagascar 

Zaire 

Trinidad & 

Cameroon 

Malawi 

Zambia 

lobago 

Cape Verde 

Mali 

Zimbabwe 


Central African 

Mauritania 


Pacific (8) 

Republic 

Mauritius 


Fiji 

Chad 

Mo7ambiquc 

Caribbean (13) 

Kiribati 

('omoros 

Niger 

Antigua & Barbuda 

Papua New 

('ongo 

Nigeria 

Bahamas 

Guinea 

Djibouti 

Rwanda 

Barbados 

Solomon 

Equatorial (iuinea 

Sao T ome & 

Belize 

Islands 

Ethiopia 

Principe 

Dominica 

Western 

(iiiNm 

Senegal 

Grenada 

Samoa 

(iamhia 

Seychelles 

Ciuyana 

Tonga 

Cihana 

Sierra Leone 

Jamaica 

I'uvalu 

(iuinea 

.Somalia 

St Christopher & 

Vanuatu 

Ciuinca Bissau 

.Siulan 

Nevis 


Ivory Coast 

Swa/iland 

St Lucia 



the manner in which the EC resolves its internal political and financial 
problems will bear heavily upon its attitudes and policies towards the 
T hird World, as will the probable enlargement of the Community to 
include Spain and Portugal. Already the EC is concerned to increase its 
prc.scncc in other parts of the Third World and it is noteworthy that the 
French have finally relinquished their hold over the Commission’s 
Development Directorate that is responsible for implementing Lrtme, 
in favour of having a French Commissioner (Claude Cheysson) 
responsible for the Mediterranean countries, ASEAN, Latin America, 
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the non-associated countries and North-South issues, operating out of 
the Directorate for External Relations. And perhaps it is here that one 
must look for new dynamism in EC-Third World relations in the 
coming years. Though it is likely that there will be a Lome IV, ACP 
states’ fears that an enlarged Community concerned to develop wider 
Third World links will accord them less priority in the future may well be 
justified. 


Correction 

Jocelyn Kynch’s acknowledgement of the Leverhiilme Trust’s support was 
unfortunately omitted from her article, ‘How many women are enough"? sex ratios and 
the right to life', published in Third World Affairs l‘)S5. Tlie I.cvcrhulme 'I’rust has 
funded the author’s employment at the Oxford Institute of Economics and Statistics in a 
research project of Amartya Sen on the economic analysis of sex differentials. 
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North-South Monitor 


the UN SYSTEM 


A UNESCO Executive Board Meeting 
Paris, 26 Septetnber-22 October 1984 

■As the extended meeting of the 51-member Executive Board drew to a close 
having adopted a series of resolutions covering organisational reforms, the 1984-5 
budget and the draft programmes and budget for 1986-7, it seemed almost certain 
that the US would go ahead with its decision to leave UNESCO at the end of the 
year.' 

The US took the position that UNESCO was too politicised in favour of Third 
World and socialist countries' interests and subject to gross financial and 
administrative mismanagement. It had decided that it would withdraw from the 
organisation unles.s ‘significant, permanent and important' changes were made by 
the end of 1984 in the way the organisation was run.' There was general support from 
other Western industrialised countries and especially from the United Kingdom^ for 
a programme of major reform. Thus discussions inevitably centred on the proposals 
for changes put forward by the 14-member Temporary Conimittee which the board 
had set up in May 1984.* The Committee had submitted a report on the working of 
UNESCO and proposals for reforms. A report by the Director-General, Mr 
Amadou Mahtar M’Bow, on the conclusions of five consultative working groups he 
had convened in July on administrative and budgetary matters, public information 
and UNESCO’s programmes was also before delegates. 

The Tempiirary Committee had put forward 16 groups of recommendations which 
had been reached by consensus and were intended to strengthen the role of 
UNE.SCO's governing bodies, to decentralise the organisation's activities and make 
it more efficient, and to concentrate and better evaluate its programmes as well as to 
improve its budgetary techniques and acctmntability and its recruitment procedures. 

The American and British representatives welcomed the Committee's propt)sals 
as a step in the right direction. However, whilst the UK was willing to endorse the 
recommendations, the US considered that they were not far-reaching enough and 
criticised them for lacking effective measures to ensure that the changes would be 
implemented. 

Some additional reforms were put forward by the US delegation. These included 
the creation of a new monitoring body within UNESCO to ensure that changes 
agreed by the Board were put into effect. More controversially, there was a 
suggestion that at the request of five or more members, controversial proposals be 
referred to a special crrmmittec for consideration at the next Executive Board 
meeting. Most contentious of all was a proposal that, in the absence of a consensus, 
issues concerning UNESCO’s budget and programmes would require the vote of 85 
per cent of the Board for approval, thus in effect giving Western industrialised 
countries a veto. However, in the face of developing ctiuntry opposition to its 
proposals and inadequate support for them from other Western industrialised 
countries, the US found itself isttlated. It withdrew the last suggestion and in a move 
which was widely interpreted as signifying that it had definitely decided to leave the 
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for changes that might be required for the next meeting in May. It was decided to 
continue implementing the 19S4-85 programme in spite of the shortfall. The 
Director-General was congratulated on his economy measures. Members countries 
were urged to make voluntary contributions, pay their arrears and to forgo any 
refunds in order to reduce the gap and it was decided to re-examine the financial 
situation in May." 

By the end of the session, twelve countries had offered voluntary contributions 
amounting to about S6m, with the Soviet Union and France having offered $2meach. 

The meeting also agreed that further reductions should be made in administrative 
expenditure and particularly in staff, ft was decided that additional criteria should be 
set for concentrating UNC.SCO’s work. However, a proposal backed by the Soviet 
Union that stuff reductions be applied in the first instance to US nationals was 
rejected. There was no resolution on the question of America's liability for its 1985 
contribution. 

After some debate about whether UNESCO should comply with the US decision 
to establish an observer mission, during which a number of countries including the 
USSR, Cuba, Nigeria and Sudan expressed their reservations, it was agreed that the 
decision should be accepted. The participants also invited the US to resume its active 
participation in the organi.sation as soon as possible." 

•‘When a diagnosis reveals that a patient requires urgent surgical intervention, 
one does not wait.' Patrick .Seddon, Ghanaian delegate and Chairman of UNESCO’s 
Executive Board, IHT 13 February 1985. 

The real slakes are political . . . Certain circles apparently want to call into 
question the whole foundation of the international system set up in the aftermath of 
World War II .’ Mr Amadou Muhtar M’Bow, Director-General of UNESCO, to the 
meeting. I HI' Ifr 17 February 198.5, 

‘Like all other Commonwealth representatives to UNESCO who have given their 
total support to Brifain’.s efforts to reform the organi.sation, I believe that if Britain 
were to give notice of withdrawal, the reform process would be stopped in its tracks.' 
Mr Gough Whitlam, chief Australian delegate to UNESCO and former Australian 
Prime Minister. The Clitardian (London) 20 November 1984. 


AInternational Conference on the Emergency Situation in Africa 
Geneva, 11-12 March 1985 

■ Representatives of over 120 countries, including four African presidents" and 
the United Stales Vice-President, attended the conference which was organised by 
the UN's recently-created Office for Emergency Operations in Africa (OEOA)." Its 
aim was to examine and draw attention to the plight of 20 drought-stricken African 
countries which were facing or soon to face famine and for which the UN calculated 
at the end of January 1985 an extra $1.5bn in emergency relief and resources was 
required in the coming year.'" Although not intended as a pledging conference, 
donor countries were asked to make known their willingness and capacity to provide 
additional resources to meet the emergency which the UN estimated had affected 
over .30 million people and forced at least 10 million to leave their homes. 
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Of the $1.5bn, it was intended that $lbn should go on immediate food shipments, 
SlSSm on basic agricultural inputs, $70m on vaccines and drugs, $S2m on emergency 
shelter and clothing, $32m on drinking water, S4()m on logistic support and $52m to 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees for special refugee needs. Priority was to 
be given to aiding Ethiopia, Niger, Mali, Chad, Sudan and Mozambique for which 
private meetings were to be held immediately after the conference. Aid to the other 
fourteen countries was to be discussed at the end of March. 

Judging by the pledges announced, it seems that the $1.5bn target was not 
achieved. The difficulty in assessing whether the figure had been reached stemmed 
from the fact that it was unclear how much of the aid offered was new money and how 
much had been committed already or simply redirected from other items of aid 
budgets. The US in a move that surprised observers, in the light of its refusal to 
contribute to the World Bank’s Special Assistance Facility for Africa, undertook to 
meet half the emergency fotKl requirements of the 20 countries estimated at 3 million 
tonnes and announced that it would be spending over $ I bn on fiH>d and drought 
assistance in 1985. Other countries which pledged new, or in some cases recently 
approved, emergency aid included Italy which announced that it had set up a $900m 
facility for the next 18 months with the largest share intended for Africa. The United 
Kingdom offered at least £60m for the next year. Canada pledged 4(X),0()0 tonnes of 
cereals valued at $165m and the EEC told the gathering that it had allocated 1.2.5m 
tonnes of cereal for Africa in December.'* 

•‘This is an extraordinary situation that requires an extraordinary response.’ Mr 
Bradford Morse, Director of the OEO A, Oai/y Telegraph (London) 11 March 1985. 

‘Just as threatened populations cannot cat ideology, they also cannot cat vague 
pledges.’ US Vice-President George Bush to the meeting, IHT 12 March 1985. 


A International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 

Meeting of member countries 
Rome, 28 February-1 March 1985 

■For the seventh time in a year and with funds of only $9()m left against planned 
outlays in 1985 of about $300m, a last-ditch attempt was made to reach agreement on 
the second replenishment of IFAD's resources. The Governing Council had decided 
in December 1982 that the replenishment should amount to Sl.lbn. This would be 
used to provide concessional loans to low-income farmers in developing countries 
during 1985-87. 

Disagreement at the earlier meetings in 1984 had centred on how to divide up 
contributions to the second replenishment between the developed and the OPF.C 
countries.Unlike other UN bodies, IFAD’s financing has so far been provided by 
industrialised and OPEC countries in a 58:42 ratio. However, not all OPEC 
members had paid their contributions in the past^' and OPEC countries had 
requested that allocations be determined on a national basis and that the ratio be 
changed to reflect the present economic situation of OPEC states faced with 
declining oil prices and revenues and with two of its members at war and unable to 
make contributions. They had proposed that they should contribute only around 38 
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per cent of the funds and that the (JECD countries and particularly the US with its 
newly strengthened economy, should provide a correspondingly greater proportion 
of the finance. 

Industrialised countries had rejected OPEC’s proposals, arguing that their budget 
share should be no more than per cent and OPEC's no less than 42 per cent. T^e 
US which had wanted to reduce its funding from the $ 1 KOm paid in 1982-84 to S12(lm 
for the next three years"’ proposed that the payment's ratio be 50:50 and this had the 
support of some other OECD countries. The majority of industrialised countries had 
taken the position that they could provide no more than $405m and had proposed 
that given the situation on both sides, the si/e of the replenishment be reduced to 
between $7()0-800m. 

At the meeting the deadlock over how contributions should be shared appeared to 
have been overcome, when it was agreed that the total sue of the 198.5-87 budget 
would he in the $.5<Xf />(Kini range—the tacit assumption being that it would be shared 
on the same basis as before. OPEC countries dropped their request which had been 
unacceptable to developed countries, that they agree contribution targets only, in 
favour of undertakings to make (irm commitments.'^' 

It was decided that the exact level of funding should be agreed in April 1985. 

# We were wimdcring if I PAD was going to live or di.sappear. We know it i.s going 
to live.' Mr Idnss Ja/airy, Algerian President of IFAD, T/te Times, (laindon) 4 
March 1985 


AMcctmg of the UNCTAD Committee on Invisibles and Financing related to 
Trade 11th session. First part 
(ieneva, 18 22 February 198.5 

■Five icsoliilions vvcie ailoptcd at the end of a session on insurance at which 
u'lircsenlativcs of over eighty countries participated: 

riic UNCTAD secretariat was asked to prepare a study on the criteria used to 
.tsscss the security anil credibility of rein.suiers. Developing countries were urged 
to incicasc local retention and to do all they could to satisfy the insurance 
requirements of domestic cntei prises, including local affiliates of foreign-owned 
companies, and not just to become vehicles for exporting premiums abroad 
through unwarranted reinsurance. They were also urged not to overlook the 
possible advantages of u.sing international reinsurance markets. It was empha¬ 
sised that developing countries .should continue efforts to promote regional and 
interregional cooperation in insurance and reinsurance as this would make an 
important contribution to increasing their local retention. 

- Secretaiiat studies on the applicability to conditions in developing countries of 
various legal systems for comjKnsating victims of road accidents were praised for 
the i aliiable guidance they gave to developing countries with regard to reforming 
their systems. They were recommended to developing countries engaged in 
choosing a legal system. 

— With regard to life insurance, the secretariat was requested to continue its studies 
ol measures which developing countries could consider to improve the investment 
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performance of their life insurance companies, as it was agreed that this was the 
key element in the financial stability of life insurers. 

— The committee recommended that the secretariat conduct a study of the 
applicability of modern risk management techniques including loss prevention 
and self-insurance, to commercial and industrial companies in developing 
countries. 

— Countries involved in projects in developing countries were urged to increase 
their use of local insurance markets.’’ 


AMeeting of the UNCTAD Committee on Invisibles and Financing Related to 
Trade 

11th session. Second part 
Geneva, 25 Fcbruary-6 March 1985 

■Discussions mainly focused on the requirements of an effective system of 
international financial cooperation and on current problems in the international 
monetary system. In accordance with UNCTAD VI Resolution 164, there was some 
consideration of whether official development aid (ODA) had increased in line with 
commitments to reach 0.7 per cent of Gross National Product (GNP) and 0.15 per 
cent of ONP for ODA to the least developed countries by 1985. Measures to alleviate 
the debt problem of developing countries were also reviewed. The meeting was 
limited to an exchange of views. 

The Group of 77 (G77) urged the developed countries to take action to lessen the 
acute shortage of liquidity in the system, to increa.se substantially concessional aid in 
real terms particularly to the poorest, least developed countries and to improve the 
effectiveness of aid. It argued that the debt problem could not be solved by palliatives 
such as debt restructuring but had to be tackled within an adequate political 
framework. The G77 took the position that a reform of the whole international 
monetary and financial system was required for sustained development and growth; 
as well as for the achievement of financial and monetary stability and if sufficient 
resources were to be available for developing countries’ requirements. 

Western industrial countries in Group B defended their record on ODA arguing 
that they had tried to maintain and if possible increase aid especially to sub-Saharan 
Africa. They took issue with an UNCTAD view that there was an increasing gap 
between aid commitments and measures taken, suggesting that the decline in the 
ODA to GNP ratio had resulted from an increase in GNP.'’ 


AConference on Conditions for Registration of Ships 
Geneva, 28 January-16 February 1985 

■The Group of 77’s new proposals for an international agreement on conditions 
for vessels accepted on national shipping registers were largely responsible for what 
progress was made ttiwards the formulation of an agreement at the conference. But 
although there was some narrowing of differences between Western industrial 
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countries and developing countries on outstanding issues from the last session,^-^ 
concerning the legal status of the proposed agreement and the nature of the 'genuine 
link' to he stipulated between ships and flag states, the conference again adjourned 
without resolving all disagreements on matters of substance. Considerable progress 
will have to be made before the details of an international agreement emerge. Over 
1(K) countries were represented. 

Developing countries had originally insisted that the agreement should be 
mandatory and not just a recommendatory set of regulations. TTicy had suggested 
that there should be mandatory regulations on the participation of nationals of flag 
states in the manning and equity of their country's flag-ships. However, in their new 
set of proposals, the (i77 suggested that the agreement should contain both 
mandatory and recommendatory provisions. The mandatory ones would cover a 
national register of ships; appropriate national maritime laws and regulations; an 
etficieni national maritime administration; incorporation of the shipping company or 
subsidiary m the flag-state and the establishment there of its principal business 
locution or of a management or representative office; and, the identification and 
uceountubility of shipowners and operators. Instead of mandatory provisions for 
Itoth manning and equity, it suggested that the participation of nationals of the 
flag-state in the crew and/or their participation or that of the flag-stale itself in cither 
the equity or the ownership of the vessels flying the country's flag should be 
mandatory. On the mantling issue, the Cf77 further proposed that it should he up to 
the flag-stale to ensure an 'adequate' proportion of nationals were key officers and 
scaiiK'ii and that the flag-state slnnild have some room for manoeuvre in determining 
who constituted a national for the purjroses of the regulation. Another of its 
proposals w;is that flag-state and shijMiwners should cooperate in training national 
scafaiers. 

I'he projxisal tliat the .igreemeni contain both mandatory and non-mandatory 
piovisions seemed to meet with widespread approval. Western industrialised 
eouniiics were also in favour of a provision for training seafarers and they seemed to 
accept the ivlea of .1 link between manning or ownership and the flag-state, 
welcoming the (i77's shift of po.sition on the issue. Nonetheless, differences persisted 
between the tw'o gimipsof count ries on the question of the precise nature of the two 
links On the |iarlieipaiion of nationals in the crew of its country’s flag-ships, the 
pro|rosals of Western eoiinlries in (iroiip B took existing bilateral and multilateral 
agreements and the need for shipping companies to operate in 'the most competitive 
and ettieieni manner' into eonskleralion. 

The area of gre.ilest di.sagreement concerned the requirement for a shipping 
eompaiiv to maintain a representative or management presence within the 
liiiisdietuin of the flag-state. Group B countries accepted that there should he 
someone answerable for the .shipowner but they had considerable re.servations about 
the possibility ol reconciling the (i77's proposals on the accountability and 
res|ionsihility ot the agent with existing shipping and national company laws. 

I'he eoiiferenee is exix-eted to resume in July I W.'S.’" 
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AUNCTAD Committee on Commodities, Special Session 
Geneva, 21-25 January 1985 

■Fundamental disagreement between developing and Western industrialised 
countries prevented any progress being made towards agreement on the elements of 
frameworks for international cooperation in the processing, marketing and 
distribution of commodities of export interests to developing countries. 

No common ground could be found between the Group of 77’s proposals and those 
of Western industrialised countries in Group B. The G77 had suggested eleven issues 
on which it considered negotiations should concentrate. On processing they were; 
facilitating the redeployment of productive capacity for commodity processing 
industries to developing countries; improving the competitiveness of natural 
products against synthetics; increased market outlets for developing countries' 
processed and semi-processed commodity exports; the financing required to expand 
primary commodity processing in developing countries and improved market access 
especially in developed countries for developing countries’ primary and prix:cssed 
commodity exports. With regard to marketing and distributi«)n. the is.sucs were 
improving market transparency; increased technical and financial support for the 
development of Third World national marketing and distribution systems; the 
removal of barriers to ‘fair competition' between marketing enterprises in developed 
and developing countries and transportation, storage and quality standards. The 
(i77’s proposals were accepted by China and the stxialist countries us a basis for 
discussion. 

Western countries look the view however that as there was still no agreement on 
what the real impediments were to the development of commodity processing, 
marketing and distribution by developing eountrics, nor on the extent of their 
applicability to individual commodities"* and as UNCTAD V and VPs resolutions 
had not addrcs,sed the issue of the framcwtrrk’s characteristics, the Committee 
should try and reach agreement on the criteria governing the frameworks. They 
suggested that these should include the following: the frameworks should be 
mutually acceptable guidelines on principles but should not be legally binding; they 
should be addres.sed to the governments of all participating countries; maximum use 
should be made of existing organisations and the frameworks should respect the 
competence of these bodies and avoid duplication; the development of local 
commodity processing should be justifiable on economic grounds. 

This approach was rejected by the G77 as being academic and as a step backwards 
from what had been unanimously agreed at UNCTAD V and VI. All that could be 
agreed was that a sessional committee would continue to work on the issue at the next 
regular committee session and that the Committee should recommend to 
UNCI’AD’s Trade and Development Board that the next session be held in the 
second half of 1985.’^ 

■‘(Greater Third World participation in commodity prexes-sing) can proceed in a 
framework of international cooperation taking into account the interests of all 
parties or it will take place, however difficult and slow it may be, by the efforts of the 
developing countries themselves.' Mr Magdy Hcfny (Egypt) for the G77 at the 
meeting. UNCTAD Press Release, TAD/INF/1W9, 23 January 1985, p 2, 
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ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION AND 
DKVEIXIPMENT (OECD) 


▲ Development Assistance Committee (DAC) 

High (xvel Meeting 
Paris. December 1084 

■'ITie DA(', together with officials from the IMF, the World Bank, and UNDP, 
discussed how i<i strengthen the contribution of ofricial development assistance 
(OD A) to adjustment and development in the Third World, with particular focus on 
the economic and social crisis in sub-Saharan Africa. Although they thought that 
ODA and multilateral development lending had been a major factor of support for 
countries with acute economic, financial and social problems, the members 
rcct)gnised the urgent need for additional, more effective and better coordinated 
assistance tohelp African countriestoconfrontshort-and long-termproblems.There 
was agreement on the importance of continuing to provide emergency relief, as well 
as continued assistance for long-term development, particularly in agricultural and 
food production. The proposal that the World Bank convene a mcetingof aid donors 
on the mobilisation of additional external assistance (possibly through the creation of 
a special facility) found wide.spread support.’ 


AFRIC AN CARIBBEAN PACIFIC (ACP>—EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY (EEC) 


▲Consultative Assembly Meeting 
Luxembourg, l‘f-21 September 1984 

■ I wo huiulred-and-fifty-six representatives from the ACP countries and the 
newly elected Luropean Parliament urged the negotiators of the Third Lome 
(’onvenlion (Lome 111) to open further EF.f. markets to ACP products, to give 
greater priority ici rural development and food security, to accept the ACP request 
on the sugar protocol (incrca.sing it by 3()(),(K)0 tonnes in order to fake exports to 
Portugal into account), and to grant a substantial increase in funds (1 Ibn ECUs was 
the sum reported to have been requested by the ACP). 'Ihe A('P failed to gain full 
support from the Parliament for propxKcd mini-commwlity agreements guarantee¬ 
ing prices and access on the EEC market, or for the return of ACP art works and 
cultural treasures currently in European museums. The failure to adopt substantial 
rc'solutions on South Africa was cited by ACP diplomats as evidence that the 
E-uropean Parliament had swung to the right. A compromise resolution vigorcjusly 
condemned recent events in Southern Africa, and expressed total solidarity with the 
victims of the situation; but, avoiding the issue of sanctions, the Assembly simply 
invited EEC states to dissuade their multinational and private companies from 
investing in or financially supporting the South African regime. On Chad, the 
Assembly expressed its concern about the terms of the French-Libyan agreement of 
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A African Palm Oil Development Association Conference 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 11-15 March 1985 

■Ten African palm oil producing countries agreed to set up a new association in an 
attempt to raise output and regain Africa's leading role in the world market in palm 
oil. It was decided that activities would initially concentrate on collecting and 
disseminating information, training and increasing technical cmipcration particular¬ 
ly as regards the development of drought-resistant hybrids and pest and disease 
control. 

The Ivory Coast, Africa's largest producer, was elected to the Presidency. Other 
member countries are Benin, Cameroon. Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Togo and Zaire. Angola, which was not represented at the meeting 
apparently also intends to join. The conference was sponsored by the FAO. 

Over the past thirty years, there has been a sharp decline in the production and 
exports of African palm oil. In the 1950s, Africa accounted for 70 per cent of world 
exports but by 1980 it had become a net importer, and in 1983 its share of the world 
market was only 3 per cent with Malaysia supplying 75 per cent and Indonesia the 
rest. Nigeria and Zaire, which were formerly leading world producers, recorded the 
most dramatic pr<xJuction decreases. The Ivory Coast and Camcrenm have recently 
managed to increase their output.'^ 


AMceting of Tungsten Producing Countries 
Bangkok, Thailand, 11-12 March 1985 

■Officials from Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, China, Peru, Portugal, France, Zaire 
and Thailand met to try to find ways of bolstering the falling price of tungsten. They 
failed to agree to a proposal to form an association of tungsten producing and 
experrting countries. Instead they decided to set export price ranges when they next 
meet in September 1985.^’ Proposals to set up a buffer sUrck and to adopt export 
controls and production cutbacks were rejected in favour of agreement to exercise 
self-restraint to avoid overproduction. 

The economic recession combined with continued sales of tungsten from the US 
stockpile and the destocking and recycling of the metal, are blamed for the drop in 
prices. In 1984, prices were arround $68-73 a tonne compared to $140 in 1981.” 


AUNCTAD 

UN International Cocoa Conference 
Geneva, 19 February-15 March 1983 


■1 fi .HU 1385 


■In spite of some narrowing of differences between producing and consuming 
countries and the extension of the conference by u week, representatives from 70 
cocoa trading countries again failed in what was their third attempt to draw up a 
successor agreement to the current International Cocoa Agreement (ICCA) due to 
expire at the end of September. 

ITie wrnference was held following informal n^otiations under UNCTAD auspices 
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on31 January and 1 February which had attempted, largely without success, to lessen 
the gap between the two sides. The Ivory Coast and the US, neither of which are 
members of the current pact, attended the conference. The American appearance 
was however a token one since the US Administration had already made it clear that 
it had no intention of joining a new ICC'A. Mr Rcn6 Montes of Guatemala was 
elected chairman to replace Mr Mario Aleman of Ecuador who had stood down after 
the November conference was adjourned. 

'Ifie main disagreements to be resolved were the price range to be defended and 
the supplementary measures tobc u.scdtoback up the buffer stock. The issue of what 
price review mechanism would he used whilst the pact was in operation was also 
unrcstilved. 

As widely predicted, the conference's failure was largely due to a continuing lack 
of agreement on prices. Consumers led by the EEC which accounts for over half the 
world's imports, shifted from their proposed minimum support price level of 8.Sc a lb 
of November to 90(f with a proposed top 'ceiling' price of XI.20. But they were not 
prepared to go much higher and argued that the rise of the US dollar had made the 
current range of $1.06-1.46 unrealistically high. Producing countries led by the Ivory 
Coast, the largest producer, had proposed in November a floor price of $1.10 and a 
ceiling price of XI.60. They also rcvi.sed their propo.sals and now suggested a 
$1.0.S 1.3,S range. They appeared unwilling to contemplate a floor much lower than 
the one currently in operation and. although by the end of the Conference there was 
talk of them accepting a 05c IhKir. they were unable to reach agreement among 
themselves before the conference was adjourned. There was also no agreement 
between producers and consumers on the mid-point price around which prices 
should he stabilised. 

There was some Icvsening of differences although .still no agreement, on the 
question of price reviews. The F.EC.' had proptised that there should be an annual 
adjustment to the ICCA price range if necessary in the light of market conditions. 
Producers who had originally stated that they picferred to leave the matter for 
decision by the ICCO Council, eventually agreed that there should be an annual 
review but propo.sed that it should n»>t be linked to the si^c of the buffer stock as is 
currently the case. 

On the issue of what kind of supplementary measures should be used to supptsrt 
pnees in addition to the buffer stcK'k. agreement was reached in principle that the 
F.EC's propiisal lor a withdrawal system be adopted. Under this system, pnxlucers 
would put a fi.xed amount of cocoa into .storage under international control if buffer 
stock purchases failed to keep prices above the floor level. 'ITic main details of how 
and when the system will operate remain to be settled. EEC.' member countries are 
resisting a suggestion from producing countries that limits also be introduced on 
imports by pact memliers from non-pact countries. 

The eonference was adjourned to give the chairman time to hold further informal 
consultations with participants. 
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A International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Executive Board Meeting 
London, 13-15 February 1985 

■Problems which had arisen as a result of sales of coffee to non-pact countries 
were the main focus of the meeting. 

Consuming countries once again criticised these sales which are often at prices well 
below those being supported by the International Coffee Agreement (ICA), as being 
mnter to the spirit of the pact. They argued that the exports, which were growing 
ipidly, seemed to take place at the expense of the ICA-controlled market and 
jinted to the fact that recent shipments to K'A members had undercut quota 
locations in the last quarter by over 20 per cent. Some consumers saw this 
;velopment as a deliberate attempt by producing countries to keep coffee prices 
innecessarily high’. 

Investigations by the ICO had revealed that no proof of arrival had been received 
ir about three out of nine million bags shipped to non-member countries between 
ovember 1983 and September 1984. During this time new procedures aimed at 
isuring that exports to non-member countries were not diverted to member states 
id been in operation. 

Producing countries expressed concern that some of the missing coffee had been 
legally diverted to pact countries, thus bypassing quota restrictions: they could also 
i dumped on the quota market. Either of these actions would undermine prices, 
hey urged that the new procedures should be tightened up. for they were clearly 
icffcctive. 

Several consuming countries were not prepared to accept a proposal put forward 
y producers, particularly Brazil, that the new regulations be modified to include 
direct sales (where the main irregularities lay) and there was some consumer 
'cpticism towards the idea that the procedures needed to be tightened up at all. It 
as Finally agreed that the ICO executive director should examine ways of improving 
ic priKcdures in conjunction with delegates from proilucing countries.’* 


A International Tin Council (ITC) 

12th Session 

London, 27-28 March 1985 

■The Council extended the period during which tin exports would be restricted to 
1,000 tonnes until 30 June 1985 on the same basis as agreed in September 1984.’^ It 
iterated its call to exporting countries to continue to spread their exports evenly so 
not to exceed a third of their permitted quarterly export tonnage in any one 
onth. 

In a move which had previously been resisted by some prcxlucing countries, 
irticularly Malaysia, the buffer stock manager was given approval to operate below 
e ‘floor’ price of the International Tin Agreement (ITA) price range of 29.15-37.89 
iggit a kilo. This meant that he was no longer obliged to defend the 29.15 ringgit/kg 
vel on the Kuala Lumpur market which had been in the doldrums since it was 
unched last October. The decision was intended to save money. Producing 
luntrics’ opposition stemmed from the fact that they had been basing their selling 
ices on the Kuala Lumpur price. 
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A preparatory committee was set up to prepare a draft Seventh ITA which will be 
submitted as a working document to the UN Tin Conference to be convened early in 
1986. The current ITA expires in June 1987 although it could be extended for up to a 
maximum of two years. 

The meeting welcomed Australia’s donation of $3.2m to the buffer stock. 


A International Jute Council (IJC) 

Dhaka, Bangladesh. 27-.tO March 1985 

■TTie third session of the council which bri>ught togciher representatives of 
twenty-eight countries of the 1982 Agreement on Jute and Jute Products, approved 
two market promotion projects designed to improve the conditions facing jute and 
jute products in the world market. Belgium. Switzerland, Sweden and Norway 
agreed to contribute to one of the projects and Italy is to provide some finance for the 
other. 

'Hie IJC's budget of $827,7.51) was adopted and a Bangladeshi representative was 
elected Council Chairman for the next year. Spain’s membership of the organisation 
was approved bringing the total membership to twenty-nine of which five are 
jute-producing countries.'*' The next session will be in November 1985.'“' 


WAK.S'AW PACT 


A Regular meeting of the Political Consultative Committee 
Sofia. Bulgaria, 1.5-16 January 1985 

■The proposed summit meeting of the leaders and senior ministers of seven 
Warsaw Pact member countries was postp<ined indefinitely on 15 January ‘by 
mutual agiecineni’.'"’ No otficial rea,son was given. Western speculation was that it 
was due to the |H)or state of health of the Soviet President (Konstantin Chernenko). 
The two mam topics for di.scu.s.sion would probably have been .Soviet Foreign 
Minister Cironiyko's talks m tieneva with US Secretary of State, Mr tieorge Schultz, 
on resuming arms control negotiations and the renewal of the Warsaw Pact treaty 
due to expire at the end ot May. 

The last political summit was in Prague in June 198.3.'“ 


NOR I II A l’l-AN riC I RKA I Y 0Rf;ANISAT10N iNATD) 


ANuclear Planning Ciroup (NP(i) 

Luxembourg, lly-27 March 1985 

■The closed meeting of defence ministers from fourteen NATO countries focused 
on profm.siils to reduce and moderni.se the organi.sarion’s stock of short-range nuclear 
weapons in Hurope and on President Reagan's Strategic Defense Initiative (SDl) 
also known as the ‘Star Wars' project. 
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Deliberations on how to reduce NATO's battlefield nuclear weapons in Europe 
took place on the basis of a highly confidential report which NATO's Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe, General Bernard Rogers, presented to the meeting. The 
culmination of five year's study, the report detailed how the alliance might 
implement the defence ministers' decision of October 1983 to reduce the stock of 
these weapons to a total of 4,6(X) from their present level of 6.(XK), TTie report 
advocated reducing total numbers by slightly more than a quarter by the end of 1988. 
Recommendations apparently included the withdrawal of one category of weapons— 
the atomic demolition munitions or nuclear land-mines which dated from the 
1950s—the replacement of the Nike-Hercules nuclear anti-aircraft missile by the 
more modern and efficient non-nuclear Patriot system and further reductions by- 
replacing other older typtes of missiles with more modern alternatives.'*^ 

Ministers are expected to continue detailed consultations on the recommendations 
and to take a formal decision on the proposals when they meet in October 1985. 

Discussions on the United States Administration's plan for a space-based defence 
system largely revolved around the American invitation to its allies within NATO 
(including France which is not in the NPG) as well as to Japan, Australia and Israel, 
to participate in the $26bn, five-year research stage of the project. The formal 
invitation was conveyed in a letter from US Defense Secretary, Mr Caspar 
Weinberger, who requested his NATO colleagues to inform him within sixty days 
whether or not they were interested in participating and. if so. the areas in which they 
would be best qualified to contribute. He assured them that as well as 
intercontinental missiles, the research would cover defence against shortcr-range 
ballistic missiles of interest to Western Europe. 

In their final communique, ministers expressed their support for US research in 
this sphere as being in NATO's interests and welcomed the invitation to participate 
in the research programme. However, initial reaction to the invitation included some 
misgivings about taking part on the part of Denmark and France, and the West 
German government gave it a very cautious reception.'*' 

Ministers also reiterated their support for the US position on arms control talks 
with the Soviet Union and voiced their determination to go ahead with the planned 
deployment of .572 US medium-range missiles in Europe in the absence of an arms 
control agreement between the two superpowers.'*'* 


DISARMAMENT 


ASoviet Union-United States 
Ministerial Meeting 
Geneva, 7 8 January 1985 

■After over 14 hours of discus.sions, US Secretary of State, Mr George Schultz, 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Mr Andrei Gromyko agreed to a new round of arms 
control talks. As announced in their joint statement, the negotiations are to deal with 
‘a complex of questions concerning space and nuclear arms—both strategic and 
intermediate range—with all these questions considered and resolved in their 
interrelationship’. The aim of the negotiations will be ‘to work out effective 
agreements aimed at preventing an arms race in space and terminating it on Earth, at 
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limiting and reducing nuclear arms, and at strengthening strategic stability’.It was 
decided that the umbrella talks’ would be conducted by a delegation from each side 
subdivided into three working groups to cover strategic forces, intermediate nuclear 
forces in Europe and defensive and space systems. The nature of the precise linkage 
between the three sets of is.sues was left open. 

Tlie agreement came after thirteen month.s of stalemate between the two sides 
over arms control. In November 1983, the Soviet Union broke off INF talks on 
limiting intermediate range nuclear weaprms and in December it decided not to 
resume START negotiations aimed at reducing strategic nuclear weapons and not to 
fix a date for the resumption of MBFR talks to reduce conventional forces in 
F.urope.'** in protest at NATO’s first deployment of Pershing 2 and land-based cruise 
missiles in F.urope. 

Concessions were rcifuired on both sides to get an agreement to start negotiations. 
It was decided that the talks would be ‘new’ negotiations. This left intact the Soviet 
position that it would not resume the START and INF talks without the removal of 
NATf)'s Pershing and cruise missiles from Europe. On the United State's Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI), the Soviet Union had demanded a moratorium as a 
precondition for negotiations. 'The United States had however made it clear that it 
would not give up its SDI project and would not negotiate limitations on its research 
into space-based defence weapons. It argued that the time had come to seek another 
means of deterring war other than by weapons of mass destruction. A compromise 
was eventually reached to include the SDI in negotiations in exchange for which the 
Soviet Union apparently agreed that ground-based defensive systems should be 
discussed as well as spacc-ba.scil oncs.''^ 

Both sides have dilferent priorities with regard to the propsised negotiations, with 
the USA aiming to reduce substantially heavy Soviet ground missiles and the Soviets 
seeking an end to the American SDI research programine. These different aims were 
the major cause of dilferenecs between the two sides over the question of the precise 
linkage between the three sets of talks. The .Soviet position was that leaving aside a 
few small exceptions, without an agreement to ban space weapons there could be no 
jro.ssiblc agiecnient on reducing offcn.sive strategic or medium-range weapons. The 
LIS Administration acknowledged that there was a relationship between the three 
issues. 1 lowever it considered that agreement could be reached on Kuromissiles for 
example, without one being reached on the SDI and that one issue should not be 
allowed to hold up progiesson others. It was anxious that the SDI should not be held 
hostage to negotiations in other areas. 

Although Mr Schuli/ proposed that the date and place be fixed for the 
forthcoming talks. Mr firomyko <Iid not agree to do so and it was deciiled to use 
diplomatic channels to fix the details within one month. 

Both sides apparently also agreed to hold high-level talks on the Middle East. 

On 2b January, the Soviet Union and the United States announced that the 
negotiations would begin on 12 March in (Jeneva. ITie first round is expected to rur 
until 2.^ April when there will be a 4 to b week recess. The head of the US Delcgatior 
is Max Kampelman. a lawyer and former head of delegation to the Madrid follow-up 
meeting of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in EurofK* (CSCE). He i.‘ 
also leading the American team in the space weapons negotiations. Former senatoi 
John Tower who was chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, is leading 
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the US team on strategic weapons. Maynard W Glitman, a profes-sionnl diplomat and 
experienced top-level arms control negotiator on intermediate-range and conven¬ 
tional weapons is to be the US negotiator on intermediate-range weapons. 

On the Soviet side, Viktor Karpov is the delegation head and will lead the team 
dealing with strategic missiles. He is an experienced arms control negotiator having 
taken part in SALT I and SALT II talks in the 1970s aimed at limiting the strategic 
nuclear arsenals of the superpowers and led the Soviet team at the START 
negotiations in 1982-3. Yuli Kvitsinsky, also a career diplomat and an experienced 
leader on arms control negotiations on intermediate-range weapons, will lead the 
Soviet team on space weapons. Aleksei Obukhov who is handling intermediate- 
range missiles for the So\net Union, took part in SALT I and II and was Karptov’s 
deputy at the START talks.'** 

•‘The situation in the world as a whole largely depends on the stale of US-Soviet 
relations... a certain step has been made in establishing a dialogue between our two 
countries.’ Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko before leaving Geneva, IHT, 
11 January 1985. 

‘While we must continue to resist actions of the Soviet Union that threaten our 
freedom and vital interests and those of other nations, we must also be prepared to 
work together where ever possible to strengthen the peace.’ US President Ronald 
Reagan in a televised press conference. The Times (London) 10 January 1985. 


▲ Five Continent Peace Initiative 

Meeting of Heads of Stale and (iovernment of Argentina. Greece. India. 

Mexico, Tanzania and Sweden 

New Delhi, 28 January 19X5 

■President Raiil Alfonsin of Argentina, Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou of 
Greece. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India. Mexican President Miguel de la 
Madrid. Tanzania's President Julius Nyerere and Swedish Prime Minister t)laf 
Palme, participating in what has now come to be known as the Five Continent Peace 
Initiative which was launched last May issued a joint communique'*'* reiterating their 
appeal to the five nuclear powers—the United States, the .Soviet Union, France, 
Great Britain and China— to halt the nuclear arms race and to take steps to reduce 
nuclear weapons with the aim of their eventual elimination. 

The initiative originated in the activities of the Parliamcnt.arians for World Order 
(PWO), an organisation representing members of parliament from some thirty 
Western and developing countries. Concerned by the growing tension between 
nuclear weapon states and particularly the superpowers, the PWO invited the six 
leaders to take joint iiction to mobilise world opinion against the danger and horror 
(jf nuclear war with the aim of helping to reverse the situation. This was the leaders’ 
second summit.'*" 

In the Delhi declaration which was adopted in a closed-door session, the six 
leaders reiterated their previous call for a halt to the testing, production and 
deployment of nuclear weapons and their delivery systems. Emphasising that space 
should be used for the benefit of all mankind, they particularly stressed the need to 
prevent an arms race in space and called for the prohibition of the development. 
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testing, production, deployment and use of all space weapons. They also pointed out 
the urgent need for a comprehensive nuclear weapon test ban treaty to be concluded. 

The decision of the United States and the Soviet Union to re-open talks on arms 
control in March was welcomed and the importance of these talks producing 
significant results was stressed. 

The participants portrayed the current situation as one in which an estimated 
$1.5m a minute was being spent on weapons while two-thirds of the world lived in 
ptwerty. They called for steps towards nuclear disarmament to be accompanied by a 
transfer of resources from military expenditure to social and economic development. 
They also advocated strengthening the UN as part of this process. 

The six leaders called for world-wide support for their appeal in order to force 
governments to summon up the political will to strive for disarmament and launched 
a campaign to this end. l-'ollowing the summit, copies of the Delhi declaration were 
delivered to the embassies of the five nuclear powers and it was transmitted to all 
other Heads of State and CJovcrnmcnt. It was announced that the UN 
Secretary-tieneral would he presented with a copy and that representatives of the six 
countries would lobby the American and Soviet delegations to the arms control talks 
in Cieneva in March 1985. The six have also undert.iken to visit the capitals of the five 
nuclear powers to make personal appeals for measures to hall the arms race. 

•T)ur priorities of action make nonsense of that struggle against world (wverty 
and (.lestitiitioii to which we regularly ctminiit ourselves.’ President Julius Nycrcreof 
I'an/aiiia at a joint press conference after the summit. The (Juurdian (London) 
29 Jamiary 1985. 

We arc defending ourselves hy building up public opinion.’ Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India, at a joint press eoiifercnee after the summit. The Guardian 
(London) 29 January 1985. 

‘Almost im[X‘reepiibly, over the last four decades, every nation and every human 
being have lost uliimate control over their own life and death. For all of us, it is a 
small group of men and niachiiies in eities far away who can decide our fate.’ From 
the Delhi declaration. The Hindu (Madras) 29 January 1985. 


INTKKNATIONAI. MDNKTARV KHNU AND WORLD BANK 


▲ S|K'cial Meeting of DlTicials of Potential Donor (.'ounirics to the Special 
As,si.starice Facility for Sub-Saharan Africa 
Paris, .11 January-I February 1985 

■t'oiurary to many predictions, the World Bank received sufficient pledges at the 
iiieetiiig to enable it to launch its $lhn special three-year emergency fund aimed at 
supjvirtiiig economic jHilicy reform and efforts to reorient development anil 
investment programmes in Africa in order to secure strong growth and development 
in the region.'' About $1.1 bn in voluntary contributions were promised by well over 
half of the twenty-three countries represented. 

The facility aims to provide fast disbursing finance cimsisting of very concessional 
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^ long-term loans and is due to come into operation on 1 July 1985. It is part of the Joint 
Programme of Action which wa.s discussed at the World Bank’s meeting in 
September 1984.*“ However, its proposed size was halved from the $2bn envisaged at 
that time when it became clear that a smaller amount of finance would be 
forthcoming than had been anticipated. The fund will therefore constitute only a 
small proportion of the additional $6bn which the Bank estimates will be required to 
arrest Africa's declining economic situation. The Bank has announced that it will 
continue to seek additional contributions to the facility. 

The bulk of direct pledges to the facility came from Italy ($lS4m), France ($150m), 
the Netherlands ($98m), Sweden ($49m), and the World Bank itself ($15()m). 
Norway offered $28m, Austria, Denmark and Finland in the region of $10-15m 
each, and Ireland SI..5m. West Germany, the United Kingdom and Japan, which 
together with the United States supported the idea of the fund, had originally 
declined to contribute. However, they eventually agreed tt) provide special joint 
financing in the form of bilateral aid to be used for the same purposes and countries 
and on the same terms and conditions as the other monies. Japan and West Germany 
indicated that they would pledge in the order of $3f)0m and $90m respectively over 
the next three years and the UK offered $83m over five years. The United States, 
which attended the meeting, did not make a contribution on the grounds that it had 
already launched its own five-year $.5(K)m fund to assist Africa. Switzerland, which is 
not a World Bank member, pledged $30m in special financing, and Canada, Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia promised that they would contribute but gave no specific amounts. 

•‘I think that there is now a growing awareness by the sub-Saharan African 
countries that domestic economic policies are important. That, alone, is not 
sufficient, of course. It also takes a combination of capital flows, development 
assistance, from other countries, from development institutions such as the World 
Bank, and then it also takes a strategy, apian. And here’s where our own institution 
comes into play . . .’Mr AW Clausen, President of the World Bank in an interview 
on Voice of America, World Bank News (Paris) 17 January 1985. 


NORTH-SOUTH 


▲ African, Caribbean and Pacific • Furopean Economic Community 
ACP Sugar Producing Countries 
Special Council of Ministers 
Georgetown, Guyana, 13-15 February 1985 

■At the second meeting of its kind since the group was created in (ieorgetown on 
6 June 1975, fourteen of the eighteen signatories of the sugar protocol were 
represented, mostly at ministerial level. Recent F.EC actions on sugar quotas was the 
major is.sue discussed. 

The EEC Commission was criticised for ignoring AC.'P proposals that other 
producing countries in the Caribbean should be offered the opportunity to take up 
the shortfall of 25,500 tonnes caused by the cut in Trinidad and Tobago's export 
quota.** The ACP group had proposed that 50 per cent of the allocation should be 
shared among the thirteen qualifying countries and the remaining .50 per cent on a 
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pro rata basis. Ffowcver, the Commissicm wanted to offer 5,0(X) tonnes to 
Zimbabwe, 8,(KXt tonnes to the Ivory Coast and a further quantity to a third African 
country and decided that the remainder should be divided according to the ACP 
formula. ACP mini.stcrs considered that the Commission's action had violated the 
sugar prottKol. 

Ministers agreed that they would support any action that a country might take to 
.seek rcdrc.ss for rights that had not been respected by the Commission in this regard. 
An FFC decision not to allow a country which imports sugar to benefit from 
reallocations was also condemned. They reiterated their commitment to the 50:50 
formula and their view that the reallocation process should be a joint matter for both 
parties. 

In addition to take a more general look at the EIlC’s sugar policy, ministers briefly 
examined the international sugar situation, including the development of substitute 
sweeteners. They asked for a technical report on the matter to be produced by 
amb.issadiirs for consideration at a future meeting. They ul.sodiscu.sscd their demand 
that the I .-3m tonnes annual sugar export quota under the sugar protocol should be 
increased and that prices be raised to reflect the market realities of the sugar 
industry. The sector, they argued, had experienced a 141) per cent increase in profits 
compared with prices under the protinrol and there had been a devaluation of the 
currency in which the sugar was paid for. 

It was recognised that defending At'P access to EEC markets at guaranteed prices 
ami seeking gicatcr acxess for their sugar would not he enough to assure the future of 
their sugar industries and that ACP countries would need to diversify their markets 
and develop the profitability of the industry. A long-term development plan for the 
growth and diversification of the ACP sugar industry is to be prepared by a working 
party under the aegis of ihe secretarial. f)n prices, ministers decided that the fact that 
there had not been negotiations on the guaranteed price but that Ihe EEC had 
oftereJ Iheni a price on a takc-il-or-leave-it basis was against the terms of the 
fWiKot'ol. 'f'hey ik-c/iled (h.if they would plead their case for price increases before all 
tlie Lome institutions.''' 

'We ate not without leverage. What we need is to take slock of our position, of our 
advantages. Very otien we behave as if all the cards were with the EL'C. And I want 
to suggest to you that all the cards are not with the EEC or other major countries in 
tlie world. Wc have resources that they require; we have markets; we have political 
and strategic advantages which are of importance to them. Wc need to identify these 
things, so that in oiir discussions ... we can link economic and political interests in 
order to gel the maximum leveiage for ourselve.s.’ Mr De.smond Hoyle, Prime 
Minister of Ciuyana, addressing the meeting. '/7ie Courier (Brussels) No. 9(1, 
March-April 1985, p V. 


▲ General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATl') 

4()th Session of the Contracting Parties 
Geneva, 26-31) November 1984 

■ Amid widespread concern about GATT’s failure to stem protectionism and a 
growing number of trade disputes between the US, Japan and the EEC as well as 
among developed and developing amntries, representatives of the ninety member 
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sUtes met to review the progress of the 1982 ministerial work programme’”* and to 
agree an agenda for work in 198S. Although originally scheduled for three days, the 
meeting was disrupted and had to be extended to a full week. This was because of 
disagreements chiefly between the US and developing countries over whether 
GATT should begin to discuss liberalising trade in services (such as banking, 
insurance, telecommunications and transport)—an issue which had also been hotly 
debated at the 1982 Ministerial Meeting. The question of whether GATT should 
hold a new round of trade negotiations and become involved in trade in counterfeit 
goods and high technology goods were also the subject of considerable controversy. 

* The US delegation took a hardline position in arguing that it was time for GATT 
formally to address trade is.sucs which would be of central importance in the next 
decade and beyond. The US demanded that a new round of trade negotiations begin 
as soon as possible on such issues as counterfeit goods, services and high technology 
goods and proposed that formal working parties be set up to consider how trade in 
services—which the US estimated amounted to some $.‘S(K)bn a year—might be 
liberalised and how trade in counterfeit goods could be stamped out. It implied 
behind the scenes that if this latter proposal were not agreed to the United States 
might well be forced to look for solutions outside the organisation. When objections 
were made to the proptosal to include services in G A7T’s work programme, the US 
Deputy Trade Repre.sentative threatened that the United Stales might withhold its 
approval of the 1985 budget. 

Most developed countries were sympathetic to the idea that GA IT should begin 
to tackle new issues. But they did not entirely go along with the American proposals 
and also distanced themselves from the strong-arm tactics of the US delegation.” 
Several EEC member states, Japan and the majority of the other industrialised 
countries favoured a new round of global trade negotiations and the leader of the 
EEC delegation called for a high-level planning meeting in 1985.”’ However, West 
European countries cautioned on the need fora balanced agenda of potential benefit 
to all signatories. The EEC and Japan alst> supptirted the US demand for a formal 
investigation of counterfeiting. But the proposal that trade in services be included in 
the new trade negotiations met with ambivalence among West European countries 
and only the United Kingdom and Japan gave it firm backing. Similarly, the 
American suggestion on high technology gomls did not command unanimous 
■ suppiort among other developed countries. 

The developing countries rejected the US projjo.siils on the grounds that GATT 
should first concentrate on clearing up outstanding problems, particularly on 
safeguards and rising protectionism by industrialised countries against 'Htird World 
exports, before embarking on new areas.” Several developing countries demanded 
the completion of the 1982 work programme as a prerequisite for a new round of 
negotiations. Most took the position that they would agree to a new round of talks 
> only if they dealt with trade in manufactures, scmi-processed goods, farm produce 
I and natural resources. 

j Third World countries objected to any formal discussion by GAIT of trade in 
I services, counterfeit goods and high technology goods on the grounds that such 
j issues went beyond the mandate of the 1982 Ministerial Meeting. It was also argued 
I that GATT had been established to handle goods not services. Led by India and 
{ Brazil, they refused to countenance anything more than informal meetings and 
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exchanges of information on these matters. They suggested that counterfeit goods 
was a matter for the World Intellectual Property Organisation (WlPO) rather than 
GATT. The majority also argued that it was premature for GATT to study trade in 
high technology goods. 

After prolonged informal discussions between a representative group of 
ambassadors from the United States, the EEC, India, Brazil, Japan, Singapore, 
Yugoslavia, Canada, Argentina and Egypt under the GATT Council Chairman, Sr 
Felipe JaramilJo <if Colombia, a compromi.se was eventually reached on services 
which cleared the way for decisions on the other matters.'’" It was agreed that there 
should be a formal exchange of information about contracting parties' services 
indu.stries and exports and that the I4HS conference would be mandated to decide 
whether there should be multilateral action on the issue. A compromise was also 
reached on trade in counterfeit goods. It was agreed that a group of experts including 
one nominated by WlPO. would examine the problem and rcptirt to the Council 
before the next session. The issue of high technology goods was sent back to the 
Council for further consideration. 

The meeting also discussed the effects on trade of exchange rate fluctuations. Most 
countries disagreed with the American position that there was no significant 
relationship between the tw<i factors. It was however eventually agreed formally that 
instability in exchange rates could contribute to uncertainty (especially for small 
traders and countries) and could lead to increased pressures for protectionist 
measures, ft was decided to keep the matter under consideration. It was noted that 
ailjustment to this instability could be more difficult for developing countries and the 
IMF was urged to lake this into consideration in considering the working of the 
international monetary system. 

Delegates cndorsetl the recommendations of the Committee on Trade in 
Agriculture which had been reached aftcrcon.siderabic political controversy over the 
two years since it was set up by the Ministerial Meeting in l‘)82. The Committee had 
agreed earlier in November 1984 to tackle export subsidies, quotas and technical 
harriers to agricultural trade with a view to liberalising trade in agricultural 
products.'’' 

It was agreed to continue with the 1982 programme of work and the 198.^ budget, 
which represented an 11 per cent increase over the previous year, was endorsed. 

#‘We do not view the primary objective of GATT as being the facilitator of a 
dialogue between developed and developing countries but rather the facilitator of 
ilialogue between trading countries.' Mr Michael Smith, US Deputy Trade 
Representative, addressing the meeting, JUT, 1-2 December 1984. 

‘This is not, I repeat not. a North South issue.’ Sr Paulo Nogueira Batista, the 
Brazilian Ambassador, referring to opposition to US proposals on trade in services, 
J-'inancial limes (London) 28 November 1984. 

SOin H-vS()llTH _ __ 

AContadora Group 
I'oreigii Ministers Meeting 
Panama City. Panama, 8 9 January 1985 

■In a joint declaration on the situation in Central America, the foreign ministers 
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of Mexico, Colombia, Panama and Venezuela put pressure upon the five Central 
American governments of Costa Rica. El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
Nicaragua to try and bring an end to hostilities in the region by calling upon them to 
attend a conference on 14-15 February 1985. The object of the conference would be 
to reach agreement on outstanding issues prior to signing a peace plan—the 
Contadora Act for Peace and Cooperation in Central America—at a future date. 

The four Contadora countries had met to consider a revised draft of their peace 
plan which had been drawn up and submitted to them in October 1984 by Costa Rica, 
El Salvador and Honduras, the main allies of the US in the region. Nicaragua had 
already refused to consider the revised draft, having endorsed the original plan in 
September 1984. Ihe main disagreements involved the security provisions: the 
presence of foreign military advisers and the holding of military manoeuvres by 
foreign forces, the level of armaments to be held by each country, the composition 
and authority of the panel to monitor compliance with the agreement and the 
timetable for implementing the provisions. 

The three countries’ counter-proposals took a more lenient position on foreign 
military perstmnel in the region and called for the withdrawal of Cuban advisers in 
Nicaragua to take place before other foreign advisers were pulled out. They did not 
seek to ban US military exercises in the area and tried to exclude the possibility of 
Nicaragua being able to build up its armed forces in order to counter the threat of a 
US invasion, which had been provided for in the original plan. 'iTiey also proposed 
that Central American countries should verify the agreement’s implementation and 
not the C'ontadora countries. 

The Contadora Ministers informed their Central American counterparts that a 
revised version of their September 1984 peace plan would be circulated immediately 
and would take into account those observations of the Central American countries 
which were compatible with the original. They also stated that they would be 
formulating new proposals for discussion at the February 1985 meeting with a view to 
reconciling remaining differences.*’^ The group urged the governments of Nicaragua 
and the US to intensify their contacts in order to normalise their bilateral rclatirins 
and ease regional tension. 


A Meeting of Foreign Ministers of Costa Riea, El Salvador and Honduras 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 1.5 February 1985 

■llie Candora Group’s peace prcKcss came to a halt when the Honduran and F.l 
Salvadorian foreign ministers agreed to support the Costa Rican government which 
had announced in January that it would boycott meetings called by the Group until 
Nicaragua freed Jos6 Urbina l.ara, a Nicaraguan sentenced to five years for draft 
evasion. The Costa Rican government claimed that the man had been kidnapped 
from its embassy in Managua in December. Attempts at mediation in the dispute by 
the Contadora Group had failed. 

At the end of the meeting the Honduran and HI Salvadorian ministers announced 
that as the dispute had not been settled they would not be attending the meeting in 
Panama scheduled for 14-15 February and that it was now cancelled.*’^ All three 
ministers reaffirmed their support for the Contadora Group’s efforts to find a 
political solution to the crisis facing the region. They denied allegations which had 
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other Latin American countries trying to get their debts restructured, as a minimum 
condition. 

•'What we arc seeking from the industrial countries is the acceptance of the need 
to place the debt discussions in the framework of a political dialogue. The i.ssuc.s 
involved can't be limited to negotiations with bankers.' Dante Caputo, Argentina's 
Foreign Minister, IHT, 11 February 1985. 


A Andean Pact 
Extraordinary session 
Lima. Peru, 12-I.t March 1985 

■Rcpre5>entatives of the five pact countries—Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
and Venezuela—discussed the alterations required to the treaty establishing the 
organisation to enable it tr> adopt new forms of economic cooperation which arc 
more in keeping with the current international economic situation. Proposals 
included reorganising industrial cooperation priorities in order to place more 
emphasis on industrial integration by developing more flexible and realistic joint 
development projects and on developing the agro-industrial sector. 

To protect trade within the group, delegates agreed to establish short-term 
safeguard measures for the duration <»f the transitory period until the revision of the 
treaty is completed. They also approved a transitory measure to help Bolivia (the 
least developed of the pact countries) to increase access for its products to the 
markets of other pact states. 

Delegates are to meet again in April 1985 in order to try and reach agreement on a 
leform accoid to include measures to ii|Mlate the treaty.’’ 


AMinisierial meeting of petroleum exporting nations of Latin America and the 
Caribbean 

Ouito, ficuador, 22- 2.1 March 1985 

■ The oil ministers of Mexico, Venezuela, Trinidad and Tobago and Ecuador, 
which together account for about 9(1 |rer cent of the region’s oil reserves, met to 
examine the current world oil market situation and to discuss oil prices. In a joint 
statement they said that the crisis in the world oil market had Ic.s.sened considerably 
and they expressed their determination to continue to defend Ihcir independent 
|M)licy on oil prices. J'hey also stated that it was imperative that ‘prudent’ production 
[Kilicies be adopted 'according to the current situation'.’'* 
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AOrganisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Meeting of the Ministerial Committee on Price Differentials 
Kuwait and Geneva, 8 and 18 December 1984 
Meeting of the Ministerial Monitoring Committee 
Geneva, 18 December 1984 

Meeting of the Conference, Geneva, 19-21 and 27-29 December 1984 

■At the December meeting of the Conference, ministers considered the 
recommendations of the Monitoring Committee on oil production and prices and the 
recently-formed Committee on Price Differentials. Representatives from Brunei, 
Egypt, Malaysia and Mexico were present as observers. 

All three meetings took place against a background of concern at OPEC's failure 
to reverse the decline in oil prices in spite of its decision in October to reduce its 
production ceiling by 1.5m barrels a day (b/d) to 16m b/d and to impose national 
quotas.There was also continuing criticism of Norwegian and British oil pricing 
and production policies as well as attacks on major oil companies and consuming 
countries for depleting their oil stocks. Both these factors, it was argued, were 
combining to increase the downward pressure on prices. 

According to various estimates, OPEC’s production was in the region of 16.5-17m 
b/d. The price differential between the heaviest and the lightest of its crudes was 
about $4.50 whilst the spot market differential was only about $2. In the first half of 
December 1984, extra light crudes were priced below OPEC’s official price of up to 
$30.50/b. Spot market prices for Arabian light were around $27..5()/b against 
OPEC's benchmark price of $29/b. However Arabian heavy was fetching around 
$26. lO/b, slightly above OPEC's price of $26. 

The recommendations on price differentials caused a great deal of controversy and 
ministers were unable to reach a unanimous decision on price changes. Both the 
Monitoring (Committee and the Committee on Price Differentials (composed of 
Saudi Arabia (chairman), Libya and the UAE), advised the conference that the 
benchmark price should remain at $29/b. The latter committee also recommended 
that the price of heavy crudes should be raised by about .5()e/b and extra light crudes 
reduced by about 25e/b thus reducing the differential by 75c. It also suggested that 
price reviews should be held every quarter. 

There seemed to be general agreement that there should be no change in the 
benchmark price. However light oil producers, chiefly Algeria, Libya, Nigeria and 
the UAE, maintained that the price changes recommended did not go far enough in 
dosing the differentials gap between spot and OPEC prices. Algeria and Libya were 
against any reduction in the price of extra light crudes. All fourcountries argued that 
the gap should be reduced by a substantial increase in the price of heavy crudes. 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, supported by other heavy crude Gulf producers were not 
prepared to concede so large an increase so long as the 16m b/d production ceiling 
was being exceeded. They took the position that if the production ceiling were 
adhered to, the measures suggested would be sufficient to reverse the slide in prices. 

With time to reach a decision running out, OPE(' member states (with the 
exception of Algeria and Nigeria) agreed that the price of heavy crudes should be 
raised by 5()«/b and that extra light crude prices should be lowered by 25e/b. The 
marker was left at $29/b. However, it was decided that these adjustments would be 
temporary and should be reviewed before the end of January 1985 in the light of 
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further recommendations.^*’ The composition of the Price Differentials Committee 
was enlarged to include Algeria, Kuwait, Nigeria and Qatar. 

Ministers accepted the Monitoring Committee's proposal that the 16m b/d 
production ceiling should remain unchanged. However, a great deal of the early part 
of the conference was spent discussing overproduction by some member states. 
Following a week’s adjournment in order to enable ministers to consult their 
governments, a radical proposal for OPHC to enforce its production ceiling by 
auditing member states' production, sales and prices of crude and refined products 
was accepted by al! members. Algeria objected to the inclusion of its condensates 
and entered a ft)rmal reservation. 

A Ministerial Executive Council under Sheikh Yamani of Saudi Arabia and 
consisting of representatives of OPEC’s main regions—Indonesia, Nigeria, the UAE 
and Venezuela—was set up with full powers to implement the proposal and was 
allocated a budget of S.^ni. It was empowered to appiiint independent international 
auditors to assist it. 

The compttMtion of the Monitoring Committee was changed and ministers from 
the UAE (chairman), Algeria, Ecuador, Iran, Iraq and I.ibya were app<iintcd. 


A OPEC 

Meeting of the Ministerial Executive Council 
Geneva, 27 January EJK.'i 

■The Council agreed to ap[K)int KMG Klynveld Kraayenhof, a leading Dutch 
auditing firm specialising in oil accounting, to set up a system to control and verify 
compliance with OPEC's production agreements in each member country. It was 
decidetl initially to exclude controls on pricing from the audit. 


AOPI-C 

Meeting ol the Ministerial Monitoring Committee 
Geneva, January 1W5 

Meeting of the Ministerial Committee on Price Differentials 
fJeneva. 27 January 

(E.xtraordinary) Meeting of the Conference 
Geneva, 2S-31) January lyg.S 

■By mid-January the general consensus within OPEC was that price changes were 
required (o narrow stdl further the differential gap which was then about $4 against 
the spot market's $2. But serious disagreement between light and heavy oil 
producers on how to make price adjustments continued to dog the January meetings. 

The meeting of the Committee on Price Differentials broke up with ministers 
apparently unable to agree on a single set of recommendations to put to the 
Conference. Major light prirduccrs continued to press for a substantial rise in heavy 
crude prices and a significant reduction of the differential gap. Saudi Arabia and i 
Kuwait supported by several other Gulf heavy producers^** suggested on the other | 
hand price cuts for light crudes including, if neccs.sary, OPEC’s marker—Arabian l 
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light—and a less drastic reduction in the differential's spread. In the Monitoring 
Committee dominated by light crude producers, Algeria, Libya and Iran vehemently 
opposed any reduction in the marker price. It agreed to recommend to the 
Conference that the $29 price for Arabian light should continue to be defended by 
the 16m b/d production ceiling.^ 

Once again the Conference, to which Brunei, Egypt, Malaysia and Mexico sent 
observers, was unable to reach unanimous agreement on prices. 

An acrimonious discussion of a variety of different proposals took place during 
which the Egyptian Minister left the Conference in disgust at the in-fighting and 
warned that his country might nut continue to C(H)peratc with OPEC. An ad hoc 
ministerial committee under Indonesia, and consisting of Qatar and Kuwait for the 
Gulf heavy producers and Libya and Nigeria for the light producers, was set up to 
consider the problem. With the exception of Libya, it endorsed a formula whereby 
the lighter crudes would be reduced by $1.60 to $28.90/b and heavy crudes would 
remain at $26.50/b; Nigeria would raise the official price of its light from $28 to 
$28.65/b to bring it into line with the official British Brent price in 19X4'*' and Saudi 
Arabia would undertake to cease production of its Arabian light. 

However, in the main Conference. Libya was joined by Algeria and Iran who 
continued to resist any price reductions as a means of reducing price differentials'" 
and insisted on a narrower price range than the $2.40 proposed. A majority decision 
along the lines of the ad hoc committee's formula was eventually agreed, which 
excluded the three dissenting countries and Gabon which abstained. Arabian light 
was reduced to $28/b and it was decided that it would no longer be the OPEC 
marker. The price of Arabian heavy remained unchanged. Nigeria's Bonny Light 
was raised to $28.65/b and other extra lights were reduced by between $1-1. Ib/b."" 

•‘Nigeria has two feet in OPEC? but two eyes on the North Sea'. Tam David-West 
Nigeria's Oil Minister, Fifmncial Times (London), I February 19X5. 

'OPEC has pitched Bonny light against Brent as a warning that the oil market should 
not be destabilised'. Tam David-West, Nigeria's Oil Minister, Financial Times 
(London) 1 February 1985. 

. . this reduction in our prices is not as sizeable as it might appear to you. What 
matters is the weighted average price for OPEC crudes. According to our 
calculation, the reduction in the weighted average price is 29 cents per barrel'. 
Sheikh Yamani, Saudi Oil Minister, MEES (Nicosia) 4 February 1985, p Dl. 


AOPEC 

Ministerial Executive Council 
Geneva, 19-20 March 1985 

■The five ministers on the Council, together with the Kuwaiti Oil Minister, 
reviewed the preliminary findings of a report by the independent auditors, KMG 
KJynveld Kraayenhof, on the progress made in establishing a mechanism to audit 
and verify OPEC decisions on production and prices and on the results of the first 
investigations of member countries’ production policies. The Dutch company had 
visited all the OPEC countries with the exception of Nigeria which it hoped to visit 
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soon.**^ It reported no significant problems and ministers were satisfied with the 
report and that the 16m bid production ceiling was being adhered to.''^ 

Ministers also expressed satisfaction with the current situation on the world oil 
market which they described as 'stable'. The general view on the United Kingdom'.s 
decision to abolish the British National Oil Company (BNOC) earlier in March 1985 
was that the move would, on balance, probably not weaken oil prices.**’ 


ACiulf Cooperation C'ouncil ((iCC) 

Ministerial Meeting 

Riyadh. Saudi Arabia, 17-19 March 1985 

■The main items on the agenda for discussion by the six foreign ministers'**’ were 
ending the Iran- Iraq war, cooperation in the spheres of trade, industry and .sport, 
and the contr<»versial issue of l-EC' import tariffs on Gulf petrochemicals."^ However 
the meeting was dominated by discussions of the latest developments in the Gulf war 
and what measures the GCC could take to try and stop the conflict. 

In a joint communique, ministers expressed their concern at the recent escalation 
of the war, not only becaii.se of the thousands of civilians affected and the exten.sive 
damage caused, but also because of the threat that it posed to the Gulf region's 
security and stability and the potential damage it could inflict on international 
security and peace. They expressed their complete support for Iraq’s position and 
called on Iran to respond to international jKace efforts. It was agreed that they would t 
increase contacts with other Arab countries to try to end the war in accordance with 
the resolutions passed by the Arab I .eagtic at its Fez summit. They offered to send a 
)Kacc delegation to Baghdad and Tehran to seek a quick end to the fighting."" 

It was rc'iMirted that ministers had also asked Algeria to renew its mediation 
efforts. Algeria has close iclations with Iran and has attempted to mediate between 
the two silk's m the past. 


AAuih l.cagiie 
Gouncil of Ministers 
■films, 25 28 March 1985 

■'I'hc foicign inimstcrs adopted two resolutions on Lebanon calling for increased 
assistance to remove Israeli lorces occupying the country and to strengthen 
resistance in the South. 

A resolution was also adopted on (he Iran-Iraq war regretting its continuation. ■ 
whilst expressing complete solidarity with Iraq."'* It was agreed that the 
sevcn-mcmhcr committee, charged with examining ways of ending the conflict by 
diplomatic means, should continue its work. 

Following ilisciission of the Arab-Israeli conflict, it was decided that the Israeli 
project for a network of roads in the West Bank should be referred to the Arab group 
at the UN for them to raise it within the organi.sation. 

■f he opening of the meeting was delayed Ivecause of a dispute between Syria, Libya 
and Sudan. Syria and Libya had wanted the issue of Sudan's alleged involvement in 
the migration of I^thiopian Jews to Israel to be put on the agenda.’*" 
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ARegular Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of Kampuchea, Laos and Vietnam 
Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam, 17-18 January 1985 

■The Foreign Ministers discussed the conflict in Kampuchea, relations with 
ASEAN countries and security in South East Asia. 

In their communique*" they declared their willingness to enter into negotiations 
for a quick solution to the conflict in Kampuchea involving the simultaneous 
withdrawal of Vietnamese and Khmer Rouge forces and the holding of general 
elections in the presence of foreign observers. Although they took the position that a 
negotiated solution would be the best way to deal with the conflict, they pointed out 
that the Vietnamese-backed Kampuchean government had made considerable 
military, political and diplomatic gains over the la.st year and that the conflict would 
be resolved in five-ten years time in the Kampuchean government's favour even 
without such a settlement. Blaming ‘Thai expansionist policy' for problems on the 
1'hai-Kampuchean and Thai-Laotan borders, the ministers also expressed willing¬ 
ness to negotiate with Tliailand to resolve the problems between them and welcomed 
international efforts aimed at bringing peace to the border areas. 

In what was widely perceived as a change in fxilicy concerning their relations with 
the six ASEAN aiuntries,'*^ the three ministers welcomed moves by some ASEAN 
countries and particularly Indonesia, to develop bilateral relations with Vietnam and 
Laos as a necessary contribution both to improving bilateral relations and to 
restoring peace and stability in the region. They stated that the fact that several 
cxruntrics had taken the view that the Kampuchean issue was not a problem between 
ASEAN and the three Indochinese countries would encourage the development of 
bilateral relations between countries from the two groups. 

On the issue of regional security, the ministers condemned the policies of China, 
the US and Thailand which they asserted were aimed at weakening the three 
Indochinese countries. They suggested (hat Sino-Vietnamese talks should resume 
and that normal relations between their three countries and the United States would 
be in the interests of all parties as well as beneficial to regional peace and security. 
They reiterated their prop<isal that an international conference should be convened 
to discuss problems related to peace and stability in South East Asia. As they 
envisaged it, the conference would be attended by all states in the region and those 
outside which had been or were involved in efforts to establish peace and stability in 
the area. Malaysia's prop>osal that South East Asia should take steps to become a 
nuclear-free zone was also welcomed. 

•‘We strive for a political settlement while actively preparing ourselves for the 
pos.sibility that such a political settlement cannot be reached'. Vietnam's Foreign 
Minister, Nguyen Co Thach, in his opening speech to the meeting, BBC Summary of 
World Broadcasts. FE/78.53/A3/1, 19 January 1985. 


AAssociation of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

Annual Meeting of Economics Ministers 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 7-9 February 1985 
■The Ministers discus.sed the problems of increasing ASEAN trade and agreed to 
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take measures to boost trade as well as economic cooperation in the region. TTicy 
approved a 25 per cent across-the-board tariff cut for some 18,<KX) items with import 
values over Slfhn under ASEAN’s preferential tariff scheme. They also endorsed 
four more joint production projects under an Asean industrial venture agreement. 
One of them will be the first security paper production project in South East Asia."'’ 
It was decided that the driving licences of ASEAN countries would be valid 
throughout the region. 

There was considerable criticism of ASEAN’s major Western trading partners for 
not opening their markets to pnnJucts from the region in spite of the fact that 
ASEAN countries had made their problems and needs clear on many occasions over 
the years in regular talks with these countries. Japan's protcctioni.sm came in for 
particularly harsh criticism. Ministers expressed disappointment with the market 
opening measures it had announced last December. They strongly urged Japan to 
open its markets ‘directly and substantially’ to ASEAN products.''* 

It was decided to review all activities and especially trading relations, with the 
United .States, Japan, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the EEC countries and 
to consider ending regular dialogue arrangements with them. 

9‘While A.SEAN has made significant achievements in the fields of political, 
cultural and social cooperation, in economic and trade cooperation the achievement 
has been mediiKre or worse.' Mr Mahathir Mohammed. Malaysian Prime Minister, 
in his opening speech to the meeting. Xinhua Nl'w.i Agi'iicy, 11 February 1985. 

'We need to be more forceful, aggressive and willing to use whatever leverage wc 
have'. Mr'lengku Ra/aleigh Hamzah, Malaysia's Trade and Industry Minister to the 
meeting. Xinhua News Agi’iuy, 11 February 19X5. 


A Association of .South Hast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

Special Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Bangkok. II 12 February 19K5 

■Adopting a tougher stance, A.SI-AN ministers for the first time publicly called 
upon the international community to provide direct military aid to the resistance 
forces lighting Vietnamese and government forces in Kampuchea.*’'' They also 
requested international political support for the resistance. 

A joint statement'’'' on the situation in Kampuchea was issued following i 
tlisciissions of the latest military developments. Since the dry season had started in ! 
November 1984. Vietnamese troops had been waging an offensive against the 
anti-Vietnamese resistance coalition's bases along the’niai-Kampuchean borderand 
had over-run the major non-C’ommunist guerrilla ones. They were beginning to turn 
their attention to the Peking-hacked Khmer Rouge .strongholds. 

In their statement, the six ministers reaffirmed ASEAN’s support for the 
resistance forces and coalition and condemned the Vietnamese forces’ military 
offensive as well as their violations of the 'I'hai border. They denounced Vietnam for 
its pursuit of a military solution in Kampuchea which, they alleged, was the main ^ 
impediment to attempts to find a negotiated settlement and worked against efforts by 
the superpriwers to reduce international tensions. 'Iliey reiterated their call for direct 
talks between Vietnam and the resistance coalition to reach a political settlement. 
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urging Vietnam to create an atmosphere conducive to such a development. They 
again called for the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea to be 
followed by internationally supervised elections.'^ 

In what was another first for ASEAN ministers, it was announced that they had 
held a private meeting with the leaders of the Kampuchean resistance coalition—the 
former President. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Sonn Sann of the Khmer People's 
National Liberation Front and Khieu Samphan of the Khmer Rouge.*'" 

On their second day of talks, ASEAN ministers turned their attention to the 
’acific region. They expressed satisfaction at the progress being made in promoting 
kSEAN-Pacific cooperation since its inception in July 1984 and gave their support 
o the decision of senior officials of the eleven countries involved, namely the 
kSEAN countries, Australia, Canada. Japan, New Zealand and the US, to 
ooperate in developing the region’s human resources.'''* 

Indonesia's plan to commemorate the 30th anniversary of the Afro-Asian 
onference in Bandung on 24-25 April 1985 was also endorsed. 

#'Vietnamese arc waging the war in Kampuchea with the military backing of the 
Inviet Union. Why should (we) let Kampuchcansfight the Vietnamese barehanded'?’ 
dalaysian Foreign Minister, Tengku Ahmad Rithauddeen, at a press conference, 
Xinhua News Agency, 12 February 1985. 


ASouthern African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) 

5th Annual meeting 

Mbabane, Swaziland, 31 January-1 February 1985 

■The meeting with international aid donors reviewed SADCC's progress in 
romoting regional economic cooperation since its inception in 1980 and examined 
ew projects to be implemented. Ministers and officials of the nine SADCC member 
tales—Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi. Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Gambia and Zimbabwe—were joined by representatives of twenty-three invited 
overnments and eighteen international development agencies. Few pledges of new 
loney for projects were made. 

The chief focus of the conference was programmes in food and agricultural 
roduction and energy. IJowevcr, transport and communications projects also 
ttracted a large amount of interest. According to SADCC's press release, 
lirty-seven new commitments or expressions of renewed interest were received in 
iventy-six projects in food and agriculture. Fifteen of the twenty-one new energy 
rojccts put forward at the meeting obtained suppiort. Forty new commitments and 
onfirmations of support were secured for transport and communications projects, 
'ith special emphasis on projects to rehabilitate the Tazara railway between 
anzania and Zambia. Projects in manpower development and industry also 
htained some support."" 

Delays in the commitment and disbursement of funds and in project implementa- 
on came in for a great deal of attention and it was agreed that SADCC and its 
artners urgently needed to improve procedures and institutional arrangements in 
rder to speed up project implementation. 
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The general verdict on SADCC’s progress so far seemed to be that it had achieved 
some considerable success in terms of promoting regional cooperation. However, as 
was evident from delegates' remarks, there was less satisfaction with progress 
towards achieving .SADf .'C’s other main goal of reducing economic dependence on 
South Africa. 

Swaziland came in hir considerable criticism from other member countries for 
increasing its links with St>uth Africa, its foreign minister replied that it had no choice 
but to cooperate; Swaziland obtains Kl per cent of its imports from South Africa. It 
recently signed a new trade agreement with Pretoria and allowed it to open a new 
trade mission. It has made it dear that it hopes to negotiate a bilateral land 
agreement with Pretoria under which it would gain some territory and nearly a 
million people. 

Stiuth Africa’s failure to comply with the Nkomati and Lusaka accords figured 
high in discussions on the situation in Southern Africa. Mr Peter Mmusi, 
Vice-President of Ilotswunu and Chairman «)f SADCC's Council of Ministers, took 
the view that the fact that South Africa was still occupying parts of Angola and that its 
territory continued tt> be used to supp<»rt Mozambican rebels in violation of the 
accords showed Pretoria's lack of honesty in foreign relations. At its close, the 
conference, in an agreed statement, condemned South Africa for its economic and 
military hostility towards other countries in the region and called for sustained 
international pressure on Pretoria to force it to end its acts of aggression and to 
eradicate apartheid. 

•‘Tlic currently inevitable links between some of our member states and South 
Africa should not be useil as e.xcuscs for removing the international pressure (on 
Pretoria)'. Mr Peter Mmusi, Vicc-Presidentof Botswana and Chairman of SADCC’s 
Council of Ministers, at the close of the conference, African Research Bulletin (7.S8X) 
2K l•■ehruary 19S5. 


▲ Mozambique-Zambia 
Suinniil Meeting 

Hilenc, Mozambique, 5 I'elvuary 198,*) 

■Presidents .Sainora Machel and Kenneth Kaunda, accompanied by delegations 
which included both foreign ministers, agreed that South Africa had failed to comply 
with the Nkomati accord under which Mozambique and South Africa would not 
allow their territory t^> bo used for aggressive acts against each other. They also 
agreed tm the need to increase cooperation and other bilateral ties in the face of 
St)uth Africa's continuing attacks on the sovereignly of countries in the region. Both 
stressed that apartheid wa.s a major destabilising factor in .Southern Africa.'"’ 


▲ Mozambique South Africa Joint rommis.sion 
Mozambique—.South Africa Ministerial Meeting 
Pretoria, 8 and 9 February 198.S 

■The Commission held its first meeting since 11 October 1984 amid growing 
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tension between the two countries over accusations from Maputo that the South 
African government was failing to curb acts of violence emanating from its territory 
and was therefore not meeting its obligations under the Nkomati accord. The 
Mozambican delegation leader. Security Minister, Colonel Sergio Vicirira, and the 
South African (Commissioner of Police, General J Coetzec, chaired the meeting. 

The current security situation was reviewed and ways of ensuring the fulfillment of 
the Nkomati accord were also discussed. South Africa undertook to investigate 
evidence presented by Mozambique to support its allegations that ‘elements' inside 
South Africa were violating the pact. Mea.suresto improve liaison in security matters 
were also discussed. 

Colonel Vieirira subsequently informed South Africa’s Foreign Minister, Mr ‘Pik’ 
Botha, that his government held ‘elements’ inside South Africa and not the South 
African government responsible for violations of the Nkomati accord and gave him 
documentary evidence of the alleged violations. Mr Botha agreed to investigate the 
allegations. He also expressed concern at the security situation inside Mozambique. 
After the meeting Mr Botha explicitly admitted for the first time that Mozambican 
rebels might be receiving assistance from inside South Africa."*^ 

#‘I believe there arc elements in this country that arc supplying Renamo with 
assistance in some form or another, but not a single bit of evidence has been 
produced to indicate that that was done by the .South Afncan government or a 
department of this country’. Mr R F (‘Pik’) Botha, South Africa’s Foreign Minister, 
after the meeting. The Times (I.ondon) 11 February 198.5. 


▲ Botswana-South Africa Meeting 
Pretoria, 22 February 1985 

■Delegates met to discus.s security matters. Few precise details of the meeting 
were available, but South Africa’s Foreign Minister, Mr ‘Pik’ Botha, later said that 
his country had accepted an assurance from Botswana that it would not allow 
.subversion from its territory. South Africa announced after the meeting that it would 
stop putting pressure on Botswana to enter into a formal non-aggression treaty. This 
was welcomed by Botswana’s External Affairs Secretary, Geoffrey Garebamono, 
who also disclosed that Botswana had twice refused to sign such an agreement last 


▲Mozambique-Tanzania 
Summit Meeting 
Dar es Salaam 5 March 1985 

■Discussions centred on the situation in Southern Africa and, in particular. South 
Africa’s implementation of the Nkomati accord. Presidents Machel and Nyerere 
agreed that Pretoria had not complied with the agreement. 
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▲ Frontline States 

Summit of Meads of State and Government 
Lusaka, 8 March 198.*) 

■Following briefings by Presidents Machel of Mozambique and dos Santos of 
Angola, leaders of the six Frontline states—Angola, Botswana, Mozambique, 
Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe—denounced the Nkomati accord between 
Mozambique and South Africa and the Lusaka understanding between Angola and 
South Africa as failures because South Africa had refused to honour its side of the 
agreements. The leaders denounced South Africa’s policies towards neighbouring 
states, accusing it of carrying out a policy of destabilising its neighbours. 

In an informal statement after the meeting, the chairman. President Nycrere of 
Tanzania, said that the Mozambican government had negotiated the pact in good 
faith and had honoured its commitments while Pretoria continued to train and arm 
insurgents against it. It was also alleged that South Africa was using Namibia as a 
base from which to attack Angola. The summit leaders blamed the deterioration of 
the situation in Mozambique on South Africa’s failure to comply with the Nkomati 
accord and said that they would support any action Mozjimbique decided to take. 

•The Nkomati accord ‘had not achieved anything’, said President Nyerere of 
Tanzania to journalists after the meeting. The Ciuardian (London) IS March 1985. 


▲ Mozambique-South African Joint Commission 
Maputo, 14 March 198.5 

■Both delegations reiterated their continuing commitment to and full support for 
the Nktintali accord. The meeting -the seventh of its kind— took place almost a year 
to the day since the signing of the accord amid growing concern at the internal 
security situation in Moz.imbique. Anti-government forces had succeeded in 
breaking or disrupting most internal communications and power lines and in virtually 
encircling Maputo. President Machcl’s authority was thought to have been 
weakened by his continued support for the atx-ord. The pact had been criticised by 
other African countries and undermined by rebel activity and by growing suspicions 
that the South African government had no intention of keeping its side of the 
barg.'iin. There was evidence of some pressure within that government to abrogate 
the agreement.'*’” 

Discussions fiKuscd on a review of events since the signing of the accord and 
particularly on the activities of the rebels. At a press conference after the meeting. 
Foreign Minister Mr ’Pik’ Botha, who together with Defence Minister, Magnus 
Malaii, had led the South African delegation, said that the Mozambican delegation 
led by Security Minister General, Sergio Vieirira. accepted Pretoria’s denials of any 
remaining official supptirt for the insurgents. In a joint statement, concern was 
expressed at the increase in violent incidents in Mozambique and it was disclosed that 
ways of ending these activities had been discussed. The statement also declared that 
the full implementation of the Nkomati accord was essential to the development of 
the whole Southern African region.'*” 

According to Mr Botha, both governments had decided to recruit armed security 
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guards to protect power lines and rail and other communications between 
Mozambique and South Africa from attack by rebels. He also revealed that S<iuth 
Africa had set up radar stations along its border with Mozambique to detect illegal 
low-flying aircraft and had offered a patrol boat to monitor the sea approaches."" 


A Mozambique-South Africa Meeting 
Maputo, 20 March 1985 

■South Africa's Foreign Minister, Mr 'Pik' Botha, paid a brief and unexpected 
visit to Mozambique to discuss with President Machel the measures being taken by 
Pretoria to curb deliveries of arms and supplies to Mozambican insurgents from 
South Africa. President Machel blamed South Africa for the failure of the Nkomati 
accord to bring peace to Mozambique. He accused South Africa of violating the pact 
by failing to take adequate measures to end the activities of rebels operating from its 
territory. 

As the visit was taking place, the South African Defence Ministry announced that 
the border with Mozambique had been designated a ‘special restricted air space' in 
order to 'curtail smuggling . . . and to prevent private interests from giving any 
logistical support to any rebel movement in Mozambique'.'" 


AOrganisation of African Unity (OAU) 

43rd meeting of the Liberation Committee 
Accra, 1-2 February 1985 

■Delegations from twenty-one of the twenty-three member countries of the 
Committee met to discuss the problems related to Namibia's independence and to 
agree a strategy in support of liberation activities in Southern Africa. The meeting 
was attended by observers from about twelve non-member African countries, from 
the Sahrawi Arab DcmiKratic Republic (SADR), and by representatives from the 
ANC, the Pan-African Congress, and SWAPO. Morocco, which left the 
organisation in November 1984 over the issue of Western Sahara, and Zaire, which 
suspended its participation in November 1984 over the same issue, were not 
represented.'" 

Some anxiety was expressed by the OAU Interim Secretary-General, Dr Peter 
Onu, about the declining participation in the activities of the Committee. He called 
for a practical programme to continue the process of decolonisation in Africa. 

In a series of resolutions, the Committee voiced its concern at the slow progress of 
negotiations on Namibia’s independence; it called for the UN Security Council to 
convene as a matter of urgency to examine the issue and to exert pressure to get 
compliance with UN Resolution 435 as soon as piossible and unconditionally. 'Ibe 
compulsory military conscription of Namibians between the ages of fifteen and 
fifty-five years was condemned. OAU member states were urged to pay the arrears 
to the spiecial liberation fund in order to enable SWAPO to continue its military 
activities. 
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The Committee condemned the South African government for its repressive 
policies and its continuing occupation of Namibia. It expressed its opposition to the 
United States' policy of constructive engagement' in the region. It was agreed that a 
high level OAU delegation should visit Washington to try to persuade the 
Reagan Administration to end its support for South Africa. The Committee also 
appealed to the international community to increase material, political and 
humanitarian aid to South African liberation movements."^ 


AOrganisation of African Unity (OAU) 

Council of Ministers Meeting 

Addis Ababa, 25 February-4 March 1985 

■F'orcign ministers concentrated on major economic and political problems facing 
Africa us well as on the more usual financial, budgetary and administrative issues. 
The Council was specifically charged with getting preparations under way for the 
OAU s[)ecial summit on cainomic problems which had been agreed at the 
November 1984 summit. ‘ '■* Morocco and Zaire were not represented at the meeting. 

A large number of resolutions were passed: 

-- It was decided that the eeonomic summit would be held in Addis Ababa from 
about 18 20 July 1985 and would be preceded by a ministerial council session. In 
the light of the report of the seven-member ministerial steering committee on 
Africa’s economic situation, it was agreed that the summit should concentrate on 
priority areas. A formal decision on the precise content of the agenda was 
apparently not reached, but the main i.vsues under consideration seemed to be 
famine and lood production, the problems of rapid population growth and debt 
servicing burdens, and an assesment of the 1980 Lagos Plan of Action. 

— In the light of the seriousness of the drought and famine affecting many parts of 
the continent, ministers agreed that the special emergency aid organisation set up 
at the November 1984 summit to help the poorer countries affected, should 
begin operations immediately on a provisional ba.sis without waiting for the 
lengthy process of its formal adoption by all member states to be completed. It 
was decided that contributions should be on a voluntary basis and that the 
lesourees should be administered by the African Development Bank. Ministers 
apirointed a 12-memher provisional management committee to control the fund, 
consisting of Algeria, Libya and Nigeria (all of whom had announced 
contributions to the fund), Tanzania (as chairman of the OAU), Camertron (as 
chairman of the Council of Ministers), Kenya (for Hast Africa), Botswana and 
Mo/.anibii)ue (for Southern Africa), Burundi (for Central Africa) and Senegal, 
Mali and Burkina I’a.so (for sub-Saharan Africa).""* 

Following a di.scus.sii)n of the great and growing problem of refugees in Africa, the 
('ouncil agreed that a change was required in the international legal definition of 
the term 'refugee' to include 'economic refugees', namely tho.se fleeing from 
drought and other natural disasters. It asked for a report to be prepared for its 
next meeting on the situation and its causes with recommendations on how the 
problem should be tackled. Pointing out that over half (he world’s refugees were 
Atricaii, ministers also decided that it was ‘time for an African to hold the post of 
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UN High Commissioner for Refugees’. It was agreed to recommend to the 
summit that Dr Butrus Ghali, Egypt’s Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, be 
nominated for the post. 

— On Southern Africa, the meeting adopted the report of the Liberation 
Committee along with its resolutions on Namibia and South Africa and urged all 
members to pay their arrears and current contributions to the special liberation 
fund. Stressing that Namibia’s independence was a priority issue, it condemned 
all attempts to delay the independence and particularly South Africa’s plans for 
an internal settlement (the Multi-Party Conference). OAU countries and others 
were urged to step up their financial aid to SWAPO, and appeals were also made 
to the international community for 'diplomatic, financial, material and humanita¬ 
rian assistance’ to liberation movements in and countries bordering on South 
Africa. Tlie Council also called on the African group at the UN to convene a 
meeting of the Security Council as soon as possible to discuss the situation in 
South Africa.*''’ 

— In considering cooperation between African and Arab countries, ministers 
endorsed the proposal that an Afro-Arab foreign ministers meeting he held in 
Tripoli in April 198.S, followed by a second Afro-Arab summit. I hey called for 
studies to be completed on the promotion of Arab-African trade and on 
promoting and guaranteeing Afro-Arab investment. The situation in the Middle 
East was discussed and ministers condemned the ‘collusion’ between South 
Africa and Israel, requesting that African and Arab League countries discuss the 
matter at future meetings. An appeal was made to OAU member states not to 
establish relations with Israel. 

— On the OAU’s financial situation, ministers appealed to member states to l>c 
‘positively concerned’ about the organisation’s solvency and several countries 
undertook gradually to reduce their outstanding arrears. Dr Peter Onu, acting 
OAU Secretary-General had informed the meeting that only about 26 per cent of 
last year’s financial contributions had been paid and outstanding dues now 
amounted to $39m. The 1985-86budget of ju.st over$2.3m (representing about an 
8 per cent decrease on I984--85) was unanimously adopted. 

Several resolutions were referred to the summit for further consideration. 'I'hese 
included a request from Libya, the Congo, Kenya, Zaire, Nigeria and Senegal that 
expenses incurred as a result of their troops participating in peace-keeping 
operations in Chad be refunded by the OAU. 

Ministers rejected a proposal originating from Sierra Leone (that the OAU 
establish a security council) as politically premature and as ill-timed because member 
states were currently facing serious economic problems and the organisation had to 
avoid the proliferation of bodies which could not be supptirted financially by 
member countries, 'fhe 12'mcmbcr ministerial ad hoc committee studying the 
proposal was disbanded and the committee examining the revision of the OAU 
charter was asked to look at ways in which crises in Africa might be dealt with."'' 

#'The freedom fighters in Southern Africa and all our brothers and sisters who are 
daily exposed to the brutality and inhumanities of Namibia need no more words, but 
concrete steps’. Dr Gambari, Nigeria’s External Affairs Minister, to the meeting in 
RBC Summary of World Broadcasts, ME/7H9(Vn/2, 4 March 1985. 
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A East African Ministerial meeting 
Djibouti, 5-6 February 1985 

■Ministers from Djibouti. Ethiopia. Kenya, Uganda, Somalia and Sudan decided 
to form an intergovernmental organisation to tackle drought and development. They 
agreed to base the organisation in Djibouti and that the Djibouti Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Cooperation should be the coordinator for the first two years. The aim of 
the brxly will be to inform the international community of natural disasters in East 
Africa and to c<K>rdinate the distribution of relief supplies to the area. Member 
states' efforts to deal with drought and other natural disasters and to ctx^perate in 
f<K)d production and irrigation will also be coordinated through the organisation. 


ALu.sophone ministerial meeting and summit meeting 
SaoTomc, 1.1 February and 14-15 February 1985 

■At the end of their fifth summit, the President of the five Portuguese-speaking 
African countries'"'' issued a joint declaration criticising the presence of South 
African tnwps in Angola and South Africa’s attacks against Mozambique, both of 
which, they argued, violated the Lu.saka agreement between South Africa and 
Angola and the Nkoinati accords between South Africa and Mozambique.'"* They 
called for South Africa to implement the two agreements as well as for international 
supp<irt for Angola and Mozambique to end South African aggrcs.sion.'^" 

The involvement of Portuguc.se nationals' in supporting terrorist activity by 
rebel anti-government forces in Angola and Mozambique was condemned. Certain 
unnamed Western and Middle East ‘factions’ were also accused of backing the 
rebels.'"' 

The President welcomed the admission of Western Sahara to OAIJ 
membership.'’'' Prior to the summit, foreign ministers from the five countries 
discussed coofjeration and signed four agreements including one on the abrrlition of 
entry visits and one on consular c<}<tpcratioii.*'' 


A Maghreb summit 
Tunis. March 1985 

■The Tunisian government’s attempt to convene a meeting of leaders of five 
Maghreb countries—Morocco, Algeria, Mauritania, Libya and Tunisia—to discuss 
regional problems floundered over differences between Algeria and Morocco on 
the issue of the Western Sahara.'"" 
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▲ African and Mauritanian Common Association (OCAM) 

12th summit 

Lom6, Togo, 23 March 1985 

■The presidents of Benin, Burkina Faso, the Ivory Coast, Senegal, Togo and 
Niger, and representatives from Rwanda and the Central African Republic decided 
to disband OCAM on the grounds that it had fulfilled its objective of increasing 
cooperation among member states. A ministerial committee was charged with 
dis|X>sing of the organisation’s assets.'^ 
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FOOINOTLS 

* See Third World Quarterly, 6(2) April 1984. pp 461-2 for the background. 

‘ In a draft report the LIS General Accounting Offlee had largely supported the position 
adopted by the U.S Administration. fimrnrra/ZVmn fLondon) 25()ctober 1984 has details of 
the report’s conclusions. 

' The UK Minister for Overseas Development had sent Mr M'Bow a letter on 2 April 1984 
informing him that the UK would review its membership unless major reforms were made. 
The Timet (London) 24 October 1984 

' For details of the Temporary Committee's membership and work see Daily Telegraph 
(London) 7 September 1984. France and the UK had apparently taken the lead in submitting 
reform proposals to the Committee. The Guardian (lamdon) 21 November 1984. 

' UN Tress Release LINESC()/246.^, II October. UNF.SCO/2464. 19 October, UNESCO/ 
2466 and UNESCO/2467, 24 flctobcr 1984. Also The Times (London) II October 1984; 
Iniernaiional Herald Trihune (IH’I), 20-21 October 1984; Financial Times (l.ondon) 2 
October 1984; The Tunes (London) 24 fleiobcr 1984; HIT 24 fK-tober 1984, and South 
(London) January 198.5, p 9. 

" Japan and Canaiia raised the question of their future membership during the meeting. 
Denmark and the Netherlands have also voiced concern over the working of the 
organisation. Te Monde (Paris) 19 f’ebruary 1985, HIT 14 February 1985 and The Times 
(Lonilon) 15 February 1985. 

' For details of the UK’s criticisms sec ODA. Overseas Development (London) No 9*/, 
February 1985, Financial Times (London) II December 1984, and The Times (Umdon) 5 
November 1984. 

" For details ot the several rcprcsenialions made by Commonwealth countries to the UK see 
Fmaniial limes (I ondon) 16 November ;md 21 November 1984, The Timet (London) 16 
November 1984, Daily Telegraph (lamdon) 19 November 1984. The Guardian (London) 15 
November 1984 and 27 November 1984, and Le Monde (Paris) 2.5~26 November 1984, 

'' 'ibe German Foreign Minister, Herr Gcnscher. in a letter to Mr M'Bow, stated that West 
Germany’s continuing incmlicrship would depend on major reforms being agreed at the 
general conierence in Stifia m October Novembc'r 1985. For the text of the letter, see 
Frankliirier Allgemcme /eitung (Frankfurt) 22 January 1985. See also l.e Monde (Paris) 26 
December 1984, and /HT22~2.i December 1984. 

On Singapore’s attitude towards UNESCO and other L)N bodies, sec Far Eastern Economic 
Review (Hong Kong), 17 January 1985 

" .Since the nicciing, twelve flL.CD members of UNE.SCO have decided to press for large 
budget cuts and leforms at the May meeting of the Board, emphasising that the survival of 
UNl-.SCO may depend on these measures. HIT22 March and 28 March 1985 and 'The Times 
(lamdon) 22 Maieh 1985, 

' ’ Fiance siipporteil the idea of reforms and budgetary re.straint but did not lake the positions of 
the other Western eounirics, see /.e Monde (Paris) 15 February 1985. For the contributions 
or eommilments of other countries, sec HIT 15 February and 18 Febiuary 1985 and The 
Tonct (London) 16 February 1985. 

“ UN Tress Release UNL.SCt 1/2472. 1.1 February. UNE,Sf’D/247.1 and UNE.SCO 2474, 14 
l ebru.iry and UNESCO/2475, 19 February 1985. West Africa (London) 25 February 1985 
and l.e Monde (Paris) 16 February and 19 February 1985. 

" OAU Chairman President Nycrere of I’an/ania. President Kountehd of Niger, Chairman of 
the Interstate Committee for Drought Control in ihc Sahel, and the Presidents of Botswana 
and Djiliouti. 

'' Ibe OEOA was set up on 17 December 1984 to ensure the Secretary-General’s close 
involvement in the emergency situation in Africa. Its purpose is to coordinate UN activities 
in Africa and to ensure that emergency aid is provided in the most timely and effective way 
possible. 

Sec the UN Report on the Emergency Situation in Africa, SG/Conf 2/1,22 February 1985. 
which wa.s prepared for the conference. 

According to Le Monde (Paris), 1 April 1985, it is now estimated that only about half the 
t.irgct sum was pledgeil and there is still no definite estimate of the amount of new money 
involved. 
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gst Africa (London) 1ft March 19ft5, pp SU3-5; Le Monde (Paris) 14 March 1985; The 
uardian (London) 16 February 1985; The Times (London) 11 March 1985; Financial Times 
4)ndon) 12 March 1985. 

jr details of positions at earlier meetings see IMF Survey, 18 February 1985. OPEC Fund 
’wsletler 1/8, December 1984, pp 16-17 and The Economist (Londim) 26 January 1985. 
iq, Iran and Libya had failed to contribute. 
le Economist (London) 16 February 1985. 

nancial Times (London) 19 February 1985 and 5 March 1985, The Times (London) 4 March 
85 and The Guardian (London) 4 March 1985. The head of the US delegation had 
patently hoped for agreement on a higher budget figure; see The Economist (London) 9 
arch 1985. 

NCFAD Press Release TAD/INF/165.1, 25 February 1985. 

MCTAD Press Release TADnUF/lh54, 25 February 1985; TAD/INF/1657. 27 February 
85; TAD/INF/1657,4 March 1985 and TAD/INF/1661. 8 March 1985. 
lird World Quarterly 7(1) January 1985, pp 147-8. 

■e UNCTAD Press Release. TAD/TNF/1645, .10 January 1985 and TAD/INF/16.50. 18 
;bruary 1985 for further details of the positions adopted by various countries including the 
cialist countries in Group D and Liberia and Panama which have the largest open registry 
;cts. Sec TAD/INF/1644, 29 January 1985 for a report of the consultations held between 
c President of the conference and a large number of governments and shipping 
ganisations before the meeting. 

te Committee had been mandated to work out the frameworks under Resolution 124 at 
NCFAD V (1979) and Resolution 156 at UNCLAD VI (1983). 

tis was revealed at the Sub-Committee meeting on commodities which preceded the 
.tmmittce meeting. UN PrMr/{f/ea.v(',TAD/lNF/l6.17,21 January and TAD/INF/16.16,17 
nuary 1985 and UNCTAD Bulletin No. 209, February 1985, pp 12-15. 

N Press Release 'FAD/lNF/lhlft. 22 January; TAD/INF/1639, 23 January; TAD/INF/ 
•40. 25 January and 1 AD/INF/1641, 25 January 1985. See also UNCTAD Bulletin, No, 
8. December 1984-January 1985, pp 11-16 for details of the UNCTAD V resolution and 
r the summary of a secretariat report on international cooperation in the marketing and 
stribution of commixlities of exptirt interest to developing countries which was before the 
■b-Committee for discu.ssion. 
nancial Times (London) 211 March 1985. 

nancial Times (London) 13 March. 22 March and 26 March 1985. See South (London) 
arch 1985. p 76 for a summary of the positions of consuming and prixiucing countries prior 
the start of the Geneva negotiations and for details of the resignation of the buffer stock 
jnager. Ftir a review of the 1984 market in rubber see National Westminster Bank PLC 
jmmodities Commentary (London) No. 9, February 1985. 

nancial Times (London) 19 March 1985; Reuter Oilseed Newsletter. 14 March 1985 and 
nhua News Ajfency, 30 March 1985. 

n indicative price of $80-85 a tonne of wolframite was proposed. The current latndon price 
about $7.5-78. 

lancial 'limes (London) 13 March and 14 March 1985. 

NCTAD Press Release TAD/INF/1660,7 March; TAD/INF/1.164,22 February 1985; West 
‘rica (Ixmdon) 18 February 1985; The Guardian (London) 25 March 1985 iind Financial 
mes (London) 14 March, 19 March and 21 March 1985. 

le Guardian (London) 18 February 1985; Reuter Coffee Newsletter. 18 February 1985 and 
'lex Africa (Brus.scls) No. 254, 11 March 1985. It was announced tm 20 February 1985 that 
jba had joined the ICO, bringing the membership to 75 countries—.50 exporting and 25 
porting members. For a review of the coffee market in 1984 see National Westminster 
ink PLC Commodities Commentary (London) No. 9, February 1985. 

't' Press Communiqut, Tin (.sixth). No. 193, 28 March 1985; Reuter Metal Newsletter. 28 
arch 1985 pp 6,11 and F/nc/ici«/T/m« (London) 13Fcbruary 1985 and 29 March 1985.'Ihe 
meting was preceded by a gathering of the Association of Tin Pnxlucing Countries in 
mdon from March 18-March 22 which was to consider proposals for a five-year research 
d development programme and plans to increase consumption as well as to review the 
'C's price support arrangements. Financial Times (London) 30 January 1985. 
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Bangladesh, China, India, Nepal and Thailand. 

Xinhua News Agency, 1 April and 2 April I9K5. For a report of the first meeting of the IJC see 
Third World Quarterly 6{,^) July 1984, p 741. "1116 second session of the IJC was in Dhaka in 
October 1984. 

*" .Soi'/rt A'cH'.r (Condon), 16 January 1985. 

■" Third World Quarterly. 5(4) October 198.1. p 9.11. 

'Ilic text of the report was handed to ministers at the meeting together with details of the 
implications for each country’s armed forc-es. The Guardian (London) 28 March 1985; 
Financial Times (Umdon) 27 March and 28 March 1985. General Rogers was originally 
oppo.sed to the reductions on military grounds —Financial Times (London) 25 March 1985. 
'*' Australia also expressed great reservations. The Guardian (London) 28 March 1985; Xinhua 
News Agenev. 27 March 1985; Financial Times (London) 28 March 1985; and IHT. 27 March 
1985 

Xinhua News Agency, 29 March 1985. 

■*' For the text of the joint statement see United States Information Service (USIS) Official 
Text, 9 January 1985. 

''' The MBl'R talks did however resume on 6 March 1984. 

International Herald Tribune, .5-6 January 1985, and 10 January 1985; The Timw (l.ondon) 
14 January 1985 and Daily Telegraph (Lxindon) It) January 1985. 

.Sec The Times (l.otulion] 12 March 1985 fur further details of the negotiators as well as for the 
background to the meeting and past arm.s eonlrol negotiations. The Guardian (l-ondon) 16 
January 1985 details the bilateral contacts which led to the meeting. Paul Nitre, former US 
arms control negotiator and special adviser to President Reagan for the current negotiations, 
explains the strategic concepts behind the US approach to the new talks in IHT, 15 March 
1985. 

The text of the Delhi declaration is in The Hindu (Miidra.s), 29 January 1985. For dctail.s 
of the summit and its background see The Hindu (Madras), 28 January 1985 and Xinhua 
News Agency, 29 January 1985, 

Details of the May summit and the background to the initiative are to be found in The Hindu. 
(Madras) 21 Mav 1984; International Herald Tribune, 2.1 May l'J84 and Financial Times 
(London) 21 May 1984. 

For details of the aims of the fund, how it will operate and the most likely bencriciarics, see 
South (London) March 1985, p 61 and Le Monde (Paris) 4 February 1985. 

Third World Qitiirierlv 7(2) April 1985. pp 412-13. and World Bank, Toward Sustained 
Development in .Suh-Saharan A frica~A Joint Programme of Action, (Washington DC, 1984) 
pp 1-8 for a summary ol the aims of the action programme 
" Trinidad and Tobago's sugar ijuota of 69,1881 tonnes was cut in keeping with the provisions of 
the sugar protocol of the Lome Convention after it failed to meet its quota for the third year 
running 

Inter Press Service, North—.South News .Service No. (124(85 (Vienna) 14 February 1985, p 5; 
liiiantial Times (London) .K) January and 29 February 1985 and The Courier (Hnsssck) No. 
'8), March - April 1985. p 1 -V, A delegation of A(’P sugar protluccrs led by (Jiiyana'.s Finance 
Minister, Mr ('arl Greenridge, visited the Commission at the end of February to voice AC'P 
grievances over the operation of the protocol and the EEC's unilateral approach to it. Telex 
.‘\fiica (Brussels) No. 251. 26 February 1985, pp 11- 12. 

" fair details see Third World Quurlerly ,5(2) April 198.1, pp 41,1-6. 

HIT 26 November and 27 Novemix'r 19M; Financial Times (lamdon) 26 November, 28 
November and 29 November 1984. 

'' Ftir press comment, see Financial Tunes (London) 1 December 1984. 

The major industrialised countries have now begun a series of meetings aimed at reaching 
agreement on a new round of trade negotiations. .See IHT 11 February 1985; Financial ‘Times 
(London) 12 February 1985. 11 February 1985, and 4 March 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 28 November 1984 gives details. 

See Fur Eastern Economic Review (F'EER) (Hong Kong) 11 February 1985, pp 80-1. 
Financial Times (London) 17 November 1984; G.ATT Newsletter Finns, No 12. 
November-December 1984 

.Sec The Guardian (London) 25 February 1985. for details of those propttsals. 
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or the text of the final declaration see BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 
(E/7848/D/J-5, 14 February 1985. See also IHT, 11 January 1985 and The Vuardian 
'.xrndon) 8 January and 12 January 1985 for details of the meeting, 
or the C^ntadora Group’s announcement of the cancellation of the meeting see IHT, 13 
ebruary 1985. 

■e Monde (Paris), 15 February 1985. For press speculation on the real reasons behind the 
ancellation of the Panama meeting which occured after the US had earlier suspended 
idefinitcly its secret high-level talks with Nicaragua and had decided to boycott sessions of 
le International Court of Justice dealing with Nicaragua's u>mplaint against its overt 
jpport for anti-Sandanista Contra rebels, sec The Christian .Science Monitor (Boston), 23 
cbruary-1 March 1985; Latin American Newsletters (London) 22 February 1985 and The 
iuardian (London) 22 February 1985. 
he Guardian (London) 4 March 1985. 

.atin American Newsletters (London) 15 March 1985. 

he text of the communique is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts. ME/7906/D/3-4, 22 
larch 1985. Sec also Xinhua News Agency, 18 March and 21 March 1985. 
ee Third World Quarterly October 1984, pp 1078-81 and 7(2) April 1985, pp 418-9, for 
;tail$ of the other two meetings. 

he Guardian (London) 7 February 1985. In September 1984, the US Treasury had made it 
car that it did not wish to attend a summit. Sec Latinamerican Press (Lima). 28 February 
985. 

or details of likely proposals to be submitted to the IMF and World Bank meetings, see 
inancial Times (London) 11 February 1985. 

he text of the Santo Domingo declaration is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts. 
iE/7872/D/2-3, II February 1985. 

Iter Prcs,s Service, North—.South News Service (Vienna) No 039/85, 19 March 1985, pp 
- 10 . 

'inhua News Agency, 25 March and 26 March 1985. 

'bird World Quarterly 7(2) April 1985, pp 419-20. 

or the communiqud and resolutions of the 72nd meeting, see OPEC Bulletin January 1985, 

1 .5-6 and February 1985, pp .3-5. See als<i Middle East Economic Survey (MEES) (Nicosia) 

1 December 1984 and 7 January 1985. for further details of proposals. 

or details of the proposed scale of the audit see Petroleum Intelligence Weekly (New York) 4 

ebruary 1985 and MEES (Nicosia) 21 January and 4 February 1985. 

ulf oil producers had met to discuss prices prior to the meeting. The Times (l.ondon) 18 

inuary 1985. 

e Monde (Paris) 29 January 1985; /WY'28 January 1985 and Financial Times (London) 28 
inuary 1985. 

igcria hud lowered the price of its oil in October 1984 in an effort to remain competitive in 
dation to North Sea producers. 

eA/onde (Paris) 1 February 1985. Iran eventually decided to accept the new price structure, 
addle- East Economic Survey (Nicosia) 18 February 1985, p A3. Algeria cut the price of its 
jharan blend by $1 to $29.5(1 in March. 'Ihc cut goes some way towards aligning its prices 
ith the agreed price of $28.90 for North African extra lights such as Saharan. The Guardian 
-ondon) 20 March 1985. 

ress Release No 3/85 in OPEC Bulletin, February 1985, pp 5-6. 

lEES (Nicosia) 25 March 1985. Sec Petroleum Intelligence Weekly (New York) 25 March 
J85, p 1 for details of the work carried out by the auditing company, 
idependent figures on production provided by PIW estimated production in early March 
as just above the ceiling compared with 16.7m b/d in the last quarter of 1984. Middle East 
conomic Digest (MEED) (London) 22 March 1985, p 2. 

here had been some anxiety about the effect it might have on Nigerian prices. The Times 
^ondon) 15 March 1985; MEED (l,ondon) 22 March 1985, p 2 and MEES (Nicosia) 25 
arch 1985. 

he members of the GCC are Saudi Arabia. Qatar, Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman and the United 
rab Emirates. 

}r details of exploratory talks between the EEC and the GCC, aimed in part at ending this 
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dispute see Europe: Agence Internationale il'Information pour la presse (Brussels) 13 
February and 28 February 1 9H5 and BBC Summary of World Broadcasts. ME/W1329/ A1 /1, 

12 March 1985. 

"* The text of the joint statement is in BR(' Summary of World Broadcasts, ME/7905/A/6-7,21 
March 198.'>. I'hc Kuwaiti foreign minister acting on behalf of the GCC and his Saudi 
counterpart visited Syria, Iraq and other Arab countries in early February primarily to seek a 
way of ending the war but apparently Iran's response led to the failure of the initiative. See 
Xinhua News Agency,HiMarch 1985andAf££5(Nia>sia)28;l8,11 February 1985. pCl-2. 
After the meeting, the Kuwait foreign minister announced that he would be meeting the 
Iraqi leadership later in the day to discuss GCC moves to end the war and that he would be 
prepared to go to Iran subject to the Iranian leadership's approval. BBC Summary of World 
Broadcasts, ME/7904/i, 20 March 1985. 

.Syria, Libya, DcmrKTatic Yemen and Algeria apparently expressed reservations about a 
phrase in the resolution giving Arab countries' full support for Iraq. Xinhua News Agency, 29 
March 1985. 

■''' BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, ME/7909/i, 26 March, ME/79I0/i, 27 March and 
ME/7915/A/2-3, 2 April 1985; Xinhua News Agency. 27 March and 29 March 1985. 

'I'hc full text is in BBC .Summary of World Broadcasts. FE/7854/A.3/3-6, 21 January 1985. 
I A’ Monde (Paris) 20-21 January 1985 and ///'/', 19-20 January 1985. 

For details of the joint projects and their participants sec BBC Summary of World 
Broadcasts, KE/7873/A.3/8, 12 February 1985. 

Oclails of the joint communique arc in Japan Times (Tokyo). 10 February 1985 and Xinhua 
News Agency, 11 February 1985. 

The tougher public position did not reflect a fundamental change in ASEAN’s position. 
Tliiiiland and Singapore are known to give aid to the two non-Communi.st rc.sislancc groups. 
According to diplomats, the appeal was principally addressed to the US. HIT 12 February 
1985 and hinantial Times (l,ondon) 12 February 1985. 

F'or the text of I he joint statement, sec BBC Summary of World Broadcasts. FE/7874/A3/1- 
2. 13 February 1985. 

On 6 February 1985, ASEAN countries (with the exception of Brunei) issued an aide 
memoire to Soviet Amba.ssadors in their capitals in which they cxprcs.sed their alarm and 
concern at the Soviet Union's support ot Vietnamese activities in Kampuchea. Such support, 
they said, was a major obst.ncle to improving ASEAN-.Soviet relations. Brunei has no 
diplomatic lies with the Soviet Union. Xinhua News Agency, 7 February 1985, 

For a brief account ol the meeting see BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, FE/7K74/A3/2, 

13 February 1985. 

BBC' Summary oj World Broadcasts FE/7879/A.1/7. 19 February 1985. For brief details of 
the oflicials' meeting in Jakarta from 28-29 January 1985 to discuss development 
cooperation in the PiK'ific region, sec BBCJ Summary of World Broadcasts, FE/7H63/A3/8, 
31 January 1985. 

However West Germany pledged $1.6m in new money for manpower development and 
legume improvcineiil projects. 

"" SAHUt' Tress Belea.se, 5 February 1985 from SADCC Liaison Committee, 22 Coleman 
Fields, London N1 7AF. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, MF77867/B/2. 5 February 1985; The (Juardian 
(London), 29 January and 1 February 1985; SADCC Press Communique (available from 
above aildrcss) and The Courier, (Brussels) No 90, March-April 1985, p XIX. For more 
detailed articles on the conference, the organisation and iLs achievements, sec African 
Research Bulletin (7588) 28 February 1985, Afnque-Asie (Paris) No 344, 25 March-8 April 
1985, pp 54-5; UNDP TCTJC News No 2. 1984 and Africa Economic Digest 6(6), 8-14 
February 1985, pp 1.5-16. 

BBC Summary of World Broadca.si.s MF./7869/B/5 7 February 1985; Xinhua News Agency, 
7 February 1985. and The Times (London) 7 February 1985. 

For details of both meetings sec BBC Summary of World Broadcasts ME/7872/B/4-5 and 
The Times (London) 9 February and 11 I'ebruary 1985. For an assessment of the accord see 
The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), 15 February 1985. 

BBC .Summary of World Broadcasts ME/7887/B/9, 28 February 1985. 
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BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, ME/789.Vii. 7 March 1985 and Xinhua News Agency, 
7 March 1985. 

LeMonde (Paris) 10-11 March l9HS-,BBCSummaryofWorldBroadcastsMEnfW>/Bll, 11 
March 1985; Xinhua News Agency. 9 March 1985, and West Africa (London) 18 March 
1985,p 544. 

" Financial Times (London), 15 March 1985; The Guardian (London) 15 March 1985, and 
BBC Summary of World Broadcasts ME/7901/B/5, 16 March 1985. 

” Xinhua News Agency. 16 March 1985 and BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
ME/7901/B/3-4, 16 March 1985. For an assessment of the accord see IHT 18 March 1985 
and The Guardian ((.ondon) 15 March 1985. 

“ For details of Mr Botha's press conference, including his allegations about South Africans 
backing the rebels, see Fmancial Timer (London). 18 March 1985. Anti-government forces 
marked the first anniversary of the Nkomati accord on 16 March 1985 by attacking power 
lines and causing power black-ouls in Maputo. 

" Financial Times (London) 21 March 1985 and BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
ME/7906/B/3, 22 March 1985. 

'■ Third World Quarterly 7(2) April 1985. p 420. 

" BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, ME/7866/B/10, 4 Feburary. Mn/7867/B/.l, 5 
February, ME/7868/B/1,6 February and ME/7890/B/3, 4 March 1985. 

The last special economic summit was in Lagos, Nigeria in April 1980. See Third World 
Quarterly 2(4) October 1980, p 668. The Lagos Plan of Action was adopted at this summit. 
For details of the committee's proposed functions see BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 
ME/7892/B/3-4, 6 March 1985. Nigeria pledged $5m and Libya and Algeria $10m each to 
the fund. 

This request was carried out by the African group on 1 March 1985. l,e Monde (Paris) 3-4 
March 1985. 

The first summit was held in Cairo in 1977. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts MUnmiBn 1 March 1985, ME/7889/B/1-4.2 March 
1985. ME/789UB/1,5 March 1985. ME/7892/B/1-3. 6 March 1985. 

Xinhua News Agency, 9 February 1985. 

■“ Angola, Cape Verde, Guinea Bissau, Mozambique and Sao Tom6 and Principe. 

For details of the two agreements sec Third World Quarterly 6(3) July 1984, pp 746-7. 
749-50. 

This call subsequently led to reports that some of the Lusophonc countries were to send 
military personnel to Angola and Mozambique. This was denied in Sao Tom£. BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts. ME/7885/ii, 26 February. ME/7888/ii. 2 March and 
ME/7891/B/1.5 March 1985. 

■' For speculation about the countries referred to. see Kayhan (lx>ndon) 17 February 1985. 
’■* For details of the communique see Xinhua News Agency, 18 February 1985 and BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts ME/7878/ii. 18 February 1985. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, ME/7874/ii, 13 February 1985. 

Financial TVmes (London) 14 March 1985. BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, ME/7900/i, 
15 March 1985, and Xinhua News Agency. 14 March 1985. 

OCAM, which grouped nine French-speaking African countries was established in 1965. 
Mauritius left the organisation three years ago. See BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 
ME/7910/B/9, 27 March 1985 and Xinhua News Agency, 25 March 1985. 
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The titles reviewed are listed below with names of authors and editors 

Ruggie, J G; The Antinomies of Interdependence, National Welfare and the 
International Division of Labor 
Bhatia, K: Indira: A Biography of Prime Minister Gandhi 
Pouchpadass, E (presented by): Indira Gandhi, My Truth 
Hutheesing, K N: Dear to Behidd: an Intimate Portrait of Indira Gandhi 
Mankekar, D R and K: Decline and Fall of Indira Gandhi: 19 months of EnMrgency 
Masani, Z: Indira Gandhi: A Biography 
Moraes. D; Mrs Gandhi 

Sahgal, N: Indira Gandhi's Emergence and Style 
Shourie, A: Mrs Gandhi’s Second Reign 

Nwankwo, A: Civilianized Soldiers: Army/Civilian Government for Nigeria 
Ikoku, S G: Nigeria’s Fourth Coup: Options for Modem Statehood 
Simaes, J T C: SADCC: Energy and Development to the Year 2000 
Anker. R and Knowles, C K: Population Growth, Employment and Economic- 
Demographic Interactions in Kenya: Bachue-Kenya 
Ndulo, M and Turner, K: Civil Liberties Cases in Zambia 
Akbar, M J; India: The Siege Within 

Engineer, A A (cd): Communal Riots in Post-Independence India 

Kumar, P, et al: Punjab Crisis: Context and Trends 

Kaur, A, Shourie, A, et ah The Punjab Story 

Ali, T: The Nehnis and the Gandhis: an Indian Dynasty 

Bayliss-Smith, T and Wunmali, S (eds): Understanding (ireen Revolutions: Agrarian 
Change and Development Planning in South Asia 
Bianchi, R: Interest Groups and Political Development in Turkey 
Bradshcr, 11 S: Afghanistan and the Soviet Union 
Hyman, A; Afghanistan Under Soviet Domination, 1964-19113 
l''cuchtwang, S and Hussain, A (eds): The Chinese Economic Reforms 
Becker, D G: The New Bourgeoisie and the Limits of Dependency: Mining, Class, and 
Power in ‘Revolutionary’ Peru 
Blaster, C: The Giant’s Rival; the USSR and Latin America 
Szekely, F (ed): Energy Alternatives in Latin America 
Figueroa, A: Capitalist Development and the Peasant Economy in Peru 
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McKinlay, R D and Mughan, A; Aid and Arms to the Third World: An Analysis of the 
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Webster, A: Introduction to the Sodolog)' of Dcvelopnient 

Gnrostiaga, X: The Role of the International Financial Centres In Underdevelopi 
Countries 

Vicuna, F O (ed): Antarctic Resources Policy: Scientific, Legal and Political Issues 
Mair, L: Anthropology and Developnient 

C'rossley. P and Kilguur, J: Small Farm Mechanisation for Developing Countries 
('hange Institute: Reports on Women and Society 
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FEATURE REVIEWS 

Political Economy of International Change 

G K Helleiner 

The Antinomies of Interdependence, Nationai Welfare and the International 
Division of Labor 

Edited by John Gerard Ruggie 

New York: Columbia University Press. 1983.506pp. $45.50. $15.00pb 


‘Outward orientation’ typically still dominates the list of normative 
prescriptions offered in development economics courses in North American 
and many other universities, particularly when those courses arc taught by 
specialists in international economics, it is also prominent in the ideology of 
those who at present man key research and advisory positions in the World 
Bank. Current positions in this regard have been greatly influenced by the 
demonstrated inefficiencies of import substitution policies in many developing 
aiuntries in the 1960s and, particularly, by empirical research in the OECD 
Development Centre, the US National Bureau of Economic Research, the 
World Bank, and elsewhere, all of which put quantitative magnitudes upon 
these costs. But the frenzy with which its purported opposite, ‘inward 
orientation’, has been denounced now seems to have peaked. Among the 
reasonable and pragmatic, but still orthodox, middle ground of the economics 
profession the inward-outward dichotomy is increasingly seen as of quite 
limited value. 

At the same time, in I-atin America and elsewhere in the I'hird World, the 
earlier superficial appeal of de-linking strategies, typically offered in the first 
place by academics rather than decisionmakers, has declined as developing 
countries wrestle with even more severe international constraints than 
heretofore. As the dangers of a malfunctioning world order become more 
apparent, the developing countries are themselves emerging as the most 
vigorous proponents of a stable, as well as equitable, international trading and 
financial order. Research and policy in the Third World arc directed at 
improving the functioning of the world and domestic economics; and in 
somehow making the best of a difficult external environment. Both in North 
' and South, pragmatic approaches, unrelated to issues of‘grand strategy’, are in 
the ascendancy. 

The empirical evidence on outward orientation in trade is based primarily on 
evidence that increases in export shares of GNP were associated with economic 
growth among some developing countries in the 1960s. The experiences of 
llong Kong. Singapore, South Korea and Taiwan have received particular 
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attention, but the econometric evidence extends wclJ beyond these four. The 
mechanisms through which increased exporting should generate increased 
growth—or, indeed, whether the causation might go the other way around— 
remain obscure. Explanations have run in terms of the elimination of prior 
misallocations (though this would produce only a once-for-all change); 
contribution to the breaking of a foreign-exchange bottleneck; scale economies 
(although many of the fastest-growing exports in these countries are not 
particularly characterised by scale economics); the brisk shower of 
international competition and consequent stimuli to ‘learning’ (though 
domestic protection and cartelisation frequently remain); and the like. Most of 
the proffered explanations relate to manufacturing activity, inward 
orientation' in food and energy have sr>metimes been recommended by the 
same sources that are eloquent about the advantages of outward orientation for 
industry. The most honest of the pro-export analysts admit that the 
export-growth connection remains something of a mystery. 

Better analysts of the phenomenon also note its frequent absence in studies 
of the lower-income countries. They also observe that successful 
manufacturing for export typically followed a period of import substitution 
under protection, recognise that the ‘.succes.s' stories may be both time-specific 
and subject to the fallacy of composition if generalised, and record that the 
share of total growth explicable by ‘outward orientation’ alone is typically 
small. Twenty years ago, Albert Hirschman was suggesting that periods of 
(Hitward orientation might best alternate with periods of inward orientation. 
The complexities of the empirical record suggest that such alternative 
hypotheses might well be treated with greater seriousness. 

Some have emphasised incentive structures rather than measured export 
performance in their analysis t)f ‘inward’ versus ‘outward’ orientation. A bias 
against exporting is frequently f«)und in overall assessments of developing 
countries’ incentive structures. Except where these disincentives are justified 
by international price-raising objectives (the optimal tariff argument) or fiscal, 
domestic price-reducing, or other plausible special objectives, most would 
agree that, other things being equal, they are undesirable. But other things arc 
not equal. Oovernments search for dynamically efficient investments. Total 
neutrality of incentives and/or a laissez-faire policy stance do not today win 
majority support either. Even Balassa, one of the high priests of the openne.ss 
ideology, recognises a case for special incentives for manufacturing, protection 
against imports where there are irrational preferences for foreign goods, and 
some infant industry protection, and is concerned with the difficult problems of 
transition from a highly differentiated incentive structure to a more uniform 
one. 'There is no profc.ssional consensus as to whether infant industry assistance 
(whether for exporting or import sub.stitution) should best be targetted on a 
few potential ‘winners’ or spread thinly over a large number. Outside the 
.special case of Hong Kong, the governments of the most ‘successful’ 
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outward-oriented countries played activist and interventionist roles, leaving 
limited room for such theoretical conceptions as total laissez-faire, or even 
‘neutrality’ of incentives. 

Carefully constructed trade and incentive policies can undoubtedly be very 
helpful to economic development. They are certainly not sufficient, however, 
to assure it and, in many times and places, they are unlikely to be necessary 
either. Now, as in the past, trade can be a ‘handmaiden’ of growth; it is unlikely 
to be a universal engine. Some forms of economic activity seem more likely to 
generate rising total factor productivity than others. Some types of exports, 
too, seem more likely than others to generate growth effects. Are cocoa beans 
really just the same as electronic components? Do copper mines generate the 
same effects as smallholder peanut exports? Do ‘hothouse’ exports from 
duty-free zones create the same impact as more ‘normal’ ones? Old-fashioned 
issues of industry-mix, choice of technique, scale economies, learning effects, 
x-efficiency, and externalities of other kinds seem more likely to generate 
intelligent policy decisions than simple slogans like ‘export promotion' and 
‘import substitution'. We certainly do not know as much as we should ab<iut 
these matters, but at least we should now know that these are the right places in 
which to search. 

There is obviously far more to outward orientation than trade flows. 
Receptivity to international flows of people, capital, technology, information 
and culture is also at issue. And complexities abound in the analysis of the 
impacts of interdependence in ail of these spheres as well. Although 
mainstream economists have not written as much on these matters as they have 
on imports and exports of goods, their overall orientation is undoubtedly 
toward maximum openness in all of these dimensions (with the possible 
'pragmatic’ exception of labour flows) as well. 

This book, by political scientists, most of them North American, strengthens 
the analytical case for the emerging pragmatic middle. Directing particular 
attention to the relatively neglected political dimensions of outward 
orientation, its editor, John Ruggie, summarises its findings as follows; 

Fhe hegemony of the outward-oriented development strategics advocated by 
mainstream economists and by the institutions that reflect their views is unwarranted. 
But we are also dubious about some of the claims advanced from the dependency 
perspective. We arc skeptical of both for the identical reason: both overstate the 
determining impact of the international division of labour on national welfare, the one 
positively and the other negatively. This leads the mainstream to ignore the critical 
importance of, and many dependistas to discount the generative potential inherent in 
domestic political structures. The political realm is not an autonomous realm, especially 
in weak and heavily penetrated developing countries. But no explanation of economic 
outcomes and no program of economic change can succeed that does not systematically 
incorporate its varying degrees of ‘relative autonomy’, (p 23) 

Evidently, in political analysis as in economic analysis, ‘it all depends’. Only 
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seeking to generalise on these matters. ■ 

The essays that make up this volume are rather a mixed bag, and the de/aifej 
analysis of the links between outward orientation and domestic economic 
development is sometimes not totally persuasive. Collectively, however, they 
succeed wonderfully in conveying an impression of the complexity of such 
links. Particularly likely to be useful, and to leave a lasting impression, are 
Ruggie’s introduction, Katzenstein’s analysis of the small European states, the 
analysis of the Korean experience by Haggard and Moon, and Buzan’s paper 
on security strategies. Laitin's essay on linguistic disassociation also rates an 
honourable mention for its provocation. All, however, contain elements of 
interest for afficionados of the openness debate. 

Robert Keohanc draws interesting parallels between current debates and 
early American experiences—notably contrasting the outwardly-oriented 
plantation economy of the South with the more internally integrated and 
externally ‘dissociative' stance of the North-east. Peter Katzenstein reviews 
with insight the experience of the smaller European states in successfully 
managing their very high degree of interdependence with the rest of the world, 
Corporatist approaches to the negotiation of compensation for ‘losers' have 
made it possible for these countries to tolerate far more potential dislocation 
from external influences than has been acceptable elsewhere. At the same time 
their unusual ‘openness’ and fear of external retaliation make them vigorous 
champit)ns of liberalism at the international level. 

In a careful analysis of the Korean ca.se of export-led growth, Stephan 
Haggard and Chung-In Moon establish that success there rested upon a strong, 
autonomous and interventionist state with a clear conception of its 
development strategy. Working primarily through its control of the domestic 
financial system and consciously building an indigenous business class rather 
than relying significantly uptm transnational corporate investment, the Korean 
stale effectively managed international trading opportunities to further its own 
objectives. Jeffrey Hart’s analysis of the Venezuelan case underlines the 
importance of deeply remted indigenous social and political hrrees that can 
constrain slate activities; in this case, they severely limited the gains to those at 
the bottom end of the income distribution from what appeared to be 
remarkable external trading ‘success'. 

Lynn Mytelka attempts to explain the Ivory Coast's difficulties with the 
development of textile manufacturing for export primarily in terms of the 
constraints imposed by transnational firms and ELuropean protectionism. Many 
other influencc.s—some of them domestic policy-related—are more usually 
deployed in analyses of African export prospects, but her careful conclusion is 
one with which most can agree—that ‘Africans must devise a new development 
strategy, one in which primary emphasis is placed on using domestic factors of 
production to meet drrmestic needs’ (p 270) and in which foreign capital docs 
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lot design and implement strategy. This message may have been 
oversimplified in the editor’s summary description of her recommendation as 
an ‘autocentric, self-reliant development strategy' (p 33). HeJge Hveem’s 
essay on technology policies proceeds in the same spirit as Mytelka’s, seeking 
room for autonomous approaches in situations in which developing countries 
are severely constrained by external influences and interests. Efforts at 
increased technolo^cal self-reliance via ‘selective dissociation’ in Algeria and 
India are analysed, and found wanting. Rather vaguely formulated alternative 
approaches, sounding a little like UNCFAD technology documents’ 
recommendations, arc suggested. 

In the most stimulating of the papers, at least to this reviewer, David Laitin 
argues that psychological, technological, political and even economic gains 
could be realised at minimal expense by national governments developing the 
use of indigenous languages in Africa. Alternative approaches to linguistic 
dissociation from former colonial powers arc canvassed, examples from 
European and modern African experience arc considered, and some of the 
passible problems addressed. Barry Buzan offers a comprehensive analysis of 
the security problems likely to be encountered by a dissociating state, whether 
attempting to shift alliances or to become more self-reliant. ‘Dissociation,’ he 
argues, ‘entails the substantial loosening or even breaking of certain patterns of 
center-periphery relations, and therefore poses threats to elements in both the 
center and the periphery.’ (p 373) The all-too-prcvalent naivetd on the part of 
economists and other policymakers in this sphere will be considerably reduced 
by this cold-blooded ‘manual’ for the security-minded. Buzan raises far more 
questions than he can possibly answer. His distressingly persuasive arguments 
that more extreme and revolutionary approaches to change arc more likely to 
‘stick’ should force social democrats and those more prone to ‘dithering 
implementation’ (p 417) to define the security dimensions of their strategies 
more carefully. 

By its nature, Ruggie’s concluding account of North-South dialogue is most 
susceptible to obsolescence. But his sober assessment of the prospects for 
Southern-oriented reforms still stands up quite well. That realpolitik leaves 
little room for concern with the welfare of the poorest is demonstrated afresh 
by current US policies. If anything, despite the fact that his message is that 
reforms in the international economic system in response to Southern 
pressures have been minimal, Ruggie may still have overstated their 
importance. Advocates of old-fashioned multilateralism are certainly now very 
much on the defensive and the ‘New International Economic Order’ has been 
banished from most informed North-South discussion. The International 
Monetary Fund has reverted to its traditional short-leash approaches, thus 
invalidating the one change that, according to Ruggie, ‘comes closest to 
reflecting a basic norm change in favor of the developing countries’ (p 462). 1 
wonder, however, whether he has left enough room in his analysis for the 
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possibility of a more spirited collective defence of their interest in a more stable 
international economy on the part of the South together with Katzenstein’s 
small industrialised states; or for the creation of new international alliances 
between sub-national groupings in North and South in support of specific 
changes. At the end, one regrets that such politically sophisticated analysis 
seems so deterministic in its conclusions. 


The Life of Indira Gandhi 

Swapan Dasgupla 

Indira: A Biography of Prime Minister Gandhi 

Krishan Khatia 

l.ondon; Angus Robertson. 1474. 290pp. £4.25 

Indira (iandhi, My Truth 

(presented by Emmanuel Pouchpada.ss) 

New Delhi: Vision Books. 1982. £15.(K) 

Dear to Behold: An Intimate Portrait oflndira Gandhi 

Krishna Nehru Hulhecsing 

Bombay: IBH Publishing C ompany. 1969. 221pp. £3.95pb 

Decline and Falloflndirattandhi: 19 Months of Emergency 
D K and Kamla Mankekar 

New Delhi: Orient Paperbacks. 1977. 2Uipp. £2..50 

Indira Gandhi: A Biography 

Zareer Masani 

London: Hamish Hamilton. 1975. np 

Mrs Gandhi 

Dom Moracs 

l^mdon: Jonathan Cape. 1980. 336pp. £9.50 
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Indira Gandhi’s Emergence and Styie 

Nayantara Sahgal 

'Jew Delhi: Vikas. 1978. 21Spp. np 

Mrs Gandhi’s Second Reign 
Arun Shourie 

New Delhi: Vikas. 1984. 532pp. £9.00 


Few world leaders, and fewer from the Third World, have been the subject of 
as many biographical studies in their lifetime as was India's former Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi. In the coming months and years, we shall probably 
witness constant additions to the list as authors and publishers jostle amongst 
themselves for the prize of the ‘definitive’ biography of the woman who 
dominated Indian politics for eighteen years. Yet, this prize is likely to prove 
elusive, as, unlike her father, Jawaharlal Nehru, there was little ‘definitive’ 
about Indira Gandhi. Surveying her entire life and public career, few could 
slaim, as Lord Mountbatten did of her father, that she was ‘one of us’. Indeed, 
as the numerous biographies, written at various points of her Prime 
Ministership, make clear, Indira Gandhi belonged to no one. Was the nervous 
and shy woman who was made Prime Minister by the Congress ‘bosses’ in 1966 
the same woman who was portrayed as the goddess Durga in 1971-2, or the 
tyrant who was cast aside by the electorate in 1977? The life of Indira Gandhi is 
likely to defy the task of political appropriation. Her public life had a logic of its 
own, instinctive, imperious, and above all, her own. 

Repeated comparisons with her father are, in any case, unfair. No two 
human beings are exactly alike, even if they are Nehrus, and no two political 
leaders operating at different times could afford to be alike. Nehru. Indira 
herself is quoted as saying, was ‘a saint strayed into politics; since he never had 
to struggle in his life, he lacked the necessary ruthlessness’ (Masani, p 264). 
Though she patronised India’s numerous ‘saints’, had childhood visions of 
being the martyred St Joan, and publicly proclaimed her religiosity in later life, 
saintliness was not among her attributes. Her lonely and transient childhood 
and adolescence had left her both self-contained and feeling vulnerable. ‘I 
saw,’ she was fond of saying, ‘my mother being hurt and I was determined not 
to get hurt myself. As she launched into her political career, her sense of 
personal insecurity was exaggerated and transferred to the political realm. In 
spite of the apparent dynastic clement in Indian politics, she had to struggle to 
get to the top and, more important, to remain there. Characteristically, she 
personalised the political opposition to her at different junctures. This, 
ironically, led to opposition itself becoming personalised. Over the years, and 
especially after 1977, she felt more and more ‘betrayed’ by erstwhile colleagues 
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and retreated progressively into her own lonely world of private martyrdom. 
Determined not to get ‘hurt’ any more, she ended her last years clinging only to 
ties of blood. In a sense, her ‘martyrdom’ in October 1984 was like a 
self-fuiniling prophecy. 

This tendency to personalise the factious world of Indian politics led, not 
surprisingly, to the emergence of a distinct style of politics characterised by 
unpredictability and intolerance. Her elusive detachment, noted by most 
biographers (Masani, Moraes and Bhatia), enabled her successfully to 
accomplish one thing she was particularly adept at—manoeuvering: 

To those around her she gives the impression of being cold and distant. She keeps her 
counsel to herself. She never discloses her hand, and always holds her cards very close to 
the chest. She listens to friends and advisers coolly, and then docs exactly what she 
chooses. 

. . . She never let two senior ministers get close to each other—a pastmaster at ‘divide 
and rule'. .She displayed the gift of Queen Elizabeth I of England who enslaved her 
Ministers while keeping them at loggerheads with each other. (Mankekars, p 24) 

In fact, there appeared to be a consistent pattern in her numerous political 
games; 

.... she always kn<»cks over the ladder she climbs by. First there were Kamraj and 
Company. Then that trio—Dinesh Singh, C Subramanium, Ashok Mehta. Then those 
piggy-back revolutionaries—Mohan ICummaramangalam. Rajni Patel, D P Dhar and 
Company-who thought they would usher in the revolution riding on her back. Then 
Bansi l,al, Om Mehta, V C Shukla. D K Barooah and crowd. Then Chenna Reddy and 
Urs and Kamalapati (Tripathi). Then for that flash of glory—Hemvati Nandan 
(Bahuguna) himself. In each round the ladder used in the last was knocked over . . . 
(Shourie, p 79) 

And yet, where was the need, the compulsion? By 1971, Indira Gandhi 
dominated the political scene in India; it was she who determined the agenda; 
politics was conducted on her own terms. She could, like her father, afford to 
he above the sordid world of political manoeuvre. The reason she constantly 
indulged in them, suggests Arun Shourie, is ‘habit’. 

. . . This is what Mrs (landhi is good at, so this is what she keeps doing. 

And the psychrriogical reassurance an ageing player needs, for another—‘See, I can still 
carry it off — a reassurance that one needs more and more as the disabilities mount. 
(.Shourie pp 9 -10) 

In the end. this proved to be her nemesis. On 31 October 1984, the gunmen of 
Jarnuil Singh Bhindranwalc, the Frankenstein monster she had created 
through her intrigues and manoeuvres, found their mark. 

A natural concomitant of this game of political brinkmanship was 
intolerance, and expectation of unswerving personal loyalty. This was less 
marked in the years up to 1975 when she commanded support and loyalty on 
the basis of her political stance and governmental record. Though the party was 
disproportionately dependent on her personal image and charisma for 
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:ctoral success, she had around her politicians of proven competence who 
id more than attributes of loyalty to argue for them. A polarisation of style 
me with the declaration of Emergency in June 1975. 

In that year, Indira Gandhi, sensing danger to her own continuance as Prime 
inister (the Allahabad High Court had disqualified her from contesting 
actions for six years, on grounds of electoral malpractice), equated the 
terests of India with her own personal well-being. This was raised to the level 
a political dictum by the then Congress President, D K Barooah: ‘Indira is 
dia; India is Indira'. As all political opponents were indiscriminately 
lunded, the Constitution subverted, and civil liberties put in jeopardy, the 
itire governmental machinery was put to use to build up a personality cult 
ound Indira Gandhi. From this point onwards, coinciding with the entry of 
;r younger son, Sanjay Gandhi, into politics, personal loyalty to the Gandhi 
mily guaranteed a career in Congress (Sahgal, p 83). llie undoubted skills of 
lople like D P Dhar, P N Haksar, and Mohan Kummaramangalam were 
placed by the sycophancy of the likes of Radna Raman, Bansi Lai and 
hirendra Brahmachari. Even though Indira Gandhi was subsequently voted 
it and then voted back into power, the debasement of political morality 
intinued unabated. The office of the Chief Minister was undermined to the 
/el of domestic servants in a feudal household. ‘I and my colleagues,’ Chief 
inister Gundu Rao of Karnataka, asserted publicly, 'are all members of the 
dira-Sanjay Kripa Poshita Natak Mandali’ (members of the drama troupe 
ider the kind patronage of Indira and Sanjay). ‘I owe my position,’ declared 
ihadia, the Chief Minister of Rajasthan, unflinchingly, ‘to Mrs Gandhi. She is 
y boss. If I have her blessings, I will continue. If I don’t, I will go’. (Shourie, 
SS). As public display of sycophancy was turned into a fine art by people like 
undu Rao, Congress politics became devoid of people of talent and 
If-respect. 

A further symptom of the debasement of the political culture was the 
:reased criminalisation of politics. The Emergency, and particularly the 
vent of Sanjay Gandhi, witnessed the use of governmental coercive powers 
settle personal scores (to the extent that the songs of popular singer Kishore 
umar were banned from All-India Radio). This trend continued with Mrs 
andhi’s re-election in 1980 when governmental contracts were negotiated to 
it the interests of Sanjay Gandhi (the Kuo Oil deal described by Shourie) and 
e Home Minister had to take recourse to lying blatantly in Parliament (the 
ntulay scandal). Indira Gandhi herself had to defend the indefensible by 
lugly stating that corruption, after all, was a global phenomenon (Shourie, 
155). It constitutes one of the biggest indictments of Indira Gandhi that, 
thin weeks of coming to power, Rajiv Gandhi had to purge the Congress 
bstantially of lumpen time-servers to restore to the party some political 
edibility. 

But yet, there were undoubted moments of glory in Indira Gandhi’s 
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domestic politics. When she was elected Prime Minister in 1966, she was 
generally regarded as a pliant instrument in the hands of the Congress regional 
tx)sses, later to be called ‘the Syndicate*. The Syndicate dominated the choice 
of her first Cabinet, inducting people whose services she felt, were dispensable 
(Bhatia, p 18.S). In Parliament, as an inexperienced hand, she was subject to 
constant harassment by, among others, the Socialist Nehru-hater, Dr Ram 
Manohar Lohia, who irreverently expressed the hope that Congress would 
soon be defeated so that ‘this pretty woman does not have to suffer pain and 
trouble beyond her endurance* (Masani, p 148). The election of 1967, in which 
the Congress was decimated in various parts of India, but gained a narrow 
majority in Parliament, gave her a new opportunity. Convinced that the 
Syndicate had become a political liability, t^nt upon undermining her own 
position, she struck at it with a series of pre-emptive moves which included the 
sacking of Finance Minister, Morarji Desai, and the nationalisation of fourteen 
banks. Then, having transferred the battle on to an ideological plane, by 
portraying herself as the champion of the underdog, she secured, in a | 
calculated gamble, the defeat of the Syndicate's candidate in the Presidential 
elections. In the proce.ss she split the Congre.ss party, but established herself as 
the dominant force in Indian politics. Through a ‘subtle synthesis of aristocracy 
and populism’ (Masani, p 170) she resurrected the Nehru charisma within 
India. In 1971, Indira Gandhi was overwhelmingly legitimised by the electorate 
as the leader in her own right. Only Kamraj, the Syndicate leader instrumental 
in making her Prime Minister, lamented; ‘A big man’s daughter, little man’s 
big mistakes’ (Huthecsing, p 189). 

In fact, one biographer has observed that Mrs Gandhi had an innate sixth 
sense in playing power politics; she was at her best ‘only in the face of grim, 
dramatic challenge' (Bhatia, p 271). In domestic politics, nowhere was this as 
evident as in the three years between 1977 and 1980 that she spent in 
opposition. After her electoral defeat in 1977, most political observers wrote 
her off completely from politics. To her biographer, Dorn Moracs, she herself 
spoke in terms of retirement. But her sojourn was brief. With fierce infighting 
within the disparate fragments of the ruling Janata Party, and an imminent 
threat of prosecution for her Emergency ‘misdeeds’, she sensed the 
opportunities and dangers. Putting personal loyalty at a premium, she split the 
Congress yet again in 1978, appropriately calling her faction Congress (Indira). 
Now, with Sanjay’s ‘youth’ brigade providing the vocal and muscle power, she 
re-entered the political arena unrepentant and defiant. With a series of 
symbolic visits to scenes of disasters and outrages, she quickly became the focal 
point of popular opposition, holding court at Willingdon Crescent with all the 
gracious condescension of exiled royalty. She capitalised on the Janata 
Government’s inept handling of the prosecution against her, by turning herself 
into a ‘martyr’, her favoured role. She dramatised her ill-timed arrest by; 
insisting on being handcuffed, all this while the Janata was tearing itself apart. 
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.ven at the human level, she exuded her resurgent spirit with typical 
aughtiness, embarrassing erstwhile colleagues who had testified against her, 
trough meaningful smiles. Dom Moraes’ chilling account of her brief 
icounter with D P Singh, a former aide, is revealing: 

.t this moment I turned my head and saw, at the far end of the verandah, Mrs Gandhi, 
ho had come out of the reception room. They were about fifty other people on the 
;randah, but her eyes were riveted on D. P. Singh and myself, clutching each other's 
ands. and her eyes under their kestrel hoods were like ice and fire. (Moraes, p 293) 

.’hen elections were declared for January 1980, she proved an indefatigable 
ampaigner visiting some 300 constituencies and addressing 1,500 meetings, 
ler sense of the dramatic remained unimpaired: 

s she drove through the countryside at night, she sat in the front seat of a Peugeot 
vitching on a battery-operated strip of fluorescent light when crowds appeared, 
ivealing her familiar austere features and disheveled gray hair, modestly enveloped in 
IT sari. It was, as one correspondent described it, an ‘exalted image' bathed in eerie 
idiance. (M Weiner, India At The Polls, 1980, Washington and London: 1983, 
3 3B-9) 

ven the Mahatma could not have done better. 

All in all, in her eighteen years in the political limelight, Indira Gandhi 
voked strong polarised reactions within India; there was, as someone aptly 
iserved, nothing middle class about her. Yet she was, even her greatest 
^tractors will readily admit, the only politician after Nehru to have a truly 
ational stature. As with her father, it was difficult to identify her formally with 
iy particular part of India. This gave her a considerable degree of autonomy 
om local pressures, and enabled her to personalise both the party and the 
Jministrative machinery. Occasionally, as during the Emergency, this 
:sulted in the perversion of the political process, but, at other times, the 
;sults were unexpected. Nehru, to cite a random example, for all his known 
Jherence to secularism, was unable to see any Muslim occupying a top 
jlitical post. Under Indira Gandhi, two Muslims were elected as President of 
idia, and, more important, Muslims occupied the post of Chief Ministers in 
'edominantly Hindu-dominated Maharastra and Rajasthan. 

A particular feature of Indira Gandhi's life which emerges from the 
ographies reviewed here is the curious public relations exercise she 
inducted with the outside world, especially the West. She was openly hostile 
■ the Western media and intolerant of their criticisms of her. Much of her 
lagrin was reserved for the BBC. ‘The BBC,’ she told Dom Moraes, ‘has 
ways been hostile to me’ (Moraes, p 291). She expressed her disdain for these 
istitutions in peculiar ways. At interviews, she would appear vague and 
isinterested, making it impossible for even the most skilful of David Frosts to 
;netrate her mind. On one BBC television programme on Indian politics, she 
'.pressed her annoyance by talking exclusively on Indian folk art: 
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. . . They were talking about Indian folk art. This went on for many minutes. Presently 
Tony said, ‘Cut’ once more, and that was all the BBC collected from Mrs Gandhi. 
However, when she doesn't want to speak, she doesn't speak: she makes rapid, elusive 
and evasive movements, unpredictably. (Moraes, p 291) 

Alongside this cold and elusive detachment, which antagonised many, there 
was the refined dignity and sophistication in Indira Gandhi which made her, 
like Nehru, India's foremost ambassador in the world. In August 1971, at the 
height of the Bangladesh crisis. General Yahya Khan, in anger and frustration, 
told an interviewer: ‘Indira is neither a woman nor a head of state by wanting to 
he both at once’. Should he come face to face with her, he would say to her, 
‘Shut up woman; leave me alone and let my refugees come back’ (Bhatia, 
p 242). When asked by the Washington press corps to respond to this and other 
similar comments of the Pakistani General, she merely stated; 

... it is not an attitude which shows that there could be a very friendly conversation. 
From my side, I am always friendly. I have never said a rude word about anybody . . . 
that happens to be not only because I find life mure pleasant that way and that I was 
brought up in that way, but in the last elections 1 found that it paid very great political 
dividends. (Masani, p 242) 

She could use her class with subtle devastation. Indeed, it was her class and 
sophistication in promoting India to the world which was used by her in the 
realm of domestic politics. By hosting meetings of the Non-Aligned 
Movement, the Asian Games and the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Summit, with enormous media fanfare, she could contrast her social graces 
with the faddish intransigence of Morarji Desai and the rustic insularity of 
Charan Singh, her rivals in India. The Queen’s 1983 Christmas Message to the 
Commonwealth, which read almost like a Congress party political telecast, and 
which infuriated EnrKh Powell greatly, provided adequate testimony of her 
undoubted skills in diplomacy. 

Yet, her role as world leader was designed for international consumption. 
When it came to foreign policy concerns nearer home, she was the model 
big-power nationalist promoting India’s interests aggressively, and, often, 
without concern for the sensitivities of smaller neighbours. Unlike Nehru, who 
saw in foreign policy the forum to make India, in Krishna Menon’s words, ‘a 
quality’ in world affairs, Indira Gandhi’s world perspective was intimately 
linked with considerations of Indian security. 

She was at her best during the Bangladesh turmoil of 1971-2, when she 
drove home India’s advantage with daring finesse. Between March and 
December 1971, she manoeuvred her way through world capitals befriending 
and neutralising potential opposition, negotiated a pact with the Soviet Union 
which did not compromise India’s non-dependent status, built up India’s war 
machine, chiselled away at Pakistan through a scries of ‘defensive 
provocations’, and waited for Yahya Khan to blunder a strike. She called 
Nixon and Kissinger’s Seventh Reet bluff, accepted the surrender of Dacca, 
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and, then, while the inebriated dictator called for a fight to the rinish, declared 
an unilateral cease-fire. In a fortnight’s blitzkrieg, she made India the 
acknowledged regional power of South Asia and avenged the humiliation of 
1962. As if to drive home the point, this was followed by the de facto resolution 
of the Kashmir issue through the Simla Pact with Bhutto, the demonstration of 
India's nuclear capabilities in 1974, and the blatant annexation of Sikkim. 
While it added to India’s own self-confidence, it made the smaller neighbours 
apprehensive, and contributed to the ultimate deterioration of neighbourly 
relations. In Indira Gandhi’s mind, there was no doubt that India was the big 
brother in South Asia. As she told Dom Moraes; 

Why should what Pakistan, or, Bangladesh, or Sri Lanka, decide to do have any effect 
on what India wants to do? India is their largest neighbour. They should be influenced 
by what we do: what they do can't influence us. (Moraes, p 264) 

Is it any wonder that Bangladesh, the nation-state which she was instrumental 
in creating, broke out of India’s orbit in 1975, as a result of big-power 
insensitivity? 

The sheer scope, and the tortuous twists and turns of Indira Gandhi’s 
complex life makes the task of any biographer daunting. The variety and the 
obvious unpredictability of public life make it impossible for any biographer to 
be totally sympathetic to the subject’s every move. She did not make the task 
easier by not attempting any autobiography. Her purported autobiography. 
My Truth, appears to be a disinterested collation of pedestrian homilies. Her 
aunt, Krishna Hutheesing’s attempt at a portrait is little more than a family 
eulogy containing sentences such as, ‘In her veins flows the blood of her father 
and grandfather, who were dedicated to the cause of India, to the great ideals 
which have grown out of the long history of our land’ (Hutheesing, p 208). Her 
estranged cousin, Nayantara Sahgal’s study, written after the Emergency, is 
revealing, but unduly critical. Sahgal, who attempts to demarcate Indira from 
the Nehru legacy, and is sympathetic to the JP Movement, goes a bit 
overboard by strongly hinting that the 1971 elections were completely rigged. 
She attempts to deny Indira Gandhi any popular legitimacy. Krishan Bhatia 
and Zareer Masani’s studies, both written before the Emergency, are 
undoubtedly the best works, though somewhat dated. The Mankekars and 
Arun Shourie present telling pictures of the frayed edges of Indira Gandhi’s 
democracy. Finally, Dom Moraes paints an intimate human picture of Indira 
Gandhi and her immediate environment in the years she was in opposition. 

In a nutshell, the last word about the ubiquitous lady, the enigmatic 
'Madame’ of Indian politics, has yet to be written. 
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Whither Nigeria? 

Chuba Okadigbo 

Civilianised Soldiers: Army/CivUian Goveriunent for Nigeria 
Arthur Nwankwo 

Enugu: Fourth Dimension Publishers. 1984.91pp. np 

Nigeria’s Fourth Coup: Options for Modern Statehood 
SGlkoku 

Enugu: Fourth Dimension Publishers. 1984.188pp. np 

On 1 October 1979, the Nigerian military voluntarily handed power to 
civilians. On 31 December 1983, the soldiers resumed power. Thus, the United 
States’ type of presidential demtKracy which Nigeria had operated was 
consigned to history. Similarly, the coup of 15 January 1966 put the 
Westminster type of parliamentary dcmtKracy (1960-66) to an end. Between 
1966 and 1979, and since 1984, the Nigerian military has done more governing 
than soldiering, having been in government for more than fourteen of 
twenty-four years of Nigeria's independence. You may say that the soldiers 
giveth and taketh away pttwer in Nigeria but you may also ask, ‘What will 
happen next?’ To this nagging question, Arthur Nwankwo and S G Ikoku have 
attempted some answers. In place of the self-propelled Leviathan, they 
respectively propose some form of Social Contract, neither parliamentary nor 
presidential nor dictatorial. 

Nwankwo has testified that Nigeria is plagued by a ‘praetorian syndrome 
that is marked by recurring crises and a vicious circle of revolving regimes 
between civilians and soldiers’. He thinks that this hinders orderly social 
growth and planned economic development. When soldiers assume the 
‘corrective’ posture of a fire brigade but hand power back to civilians who again , 
set another fire, the false impression is given that Nigeria is in a state of 
permanent inferno, with ever-ready military knights and compulsive civilian 
culprits. In his bitok, Nwankwo condemns, on the one hand, ‘the general 
political illiteracy of the political class, as well as its propensity for greed, 
tribalism, regionalism, ethn(x;entrism, political intolerance, and economic 
mismanagement', but he also acknowledges the skill of this class in social 
management and muss mobilisation. On the other hand, he argues that ‘the 
military per se is incapable of long-term rule without decimating themselves 
through intra-military coups and counter-coups’. But he also acknowledges the 
capacity of the military class to act with energy and dispatch, particularly when 
civilians engage in fiscal vandalism, opulent brigandage or reckless 
confrontation politics. 
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To reconcile the foregoing contradictions and to evolve a synthesis of 
military and civilian virtues, Arthur Nwankwo therefore proposes a theory of 
cimilicy, this being an argument for ‘the positive integration of three elements 
in the public life of Nigeria,’ namely, civilians, soldiers, and democracy. The 
aim of cimilicy is to dissolve the rigid dichotomy and structural partition 
between soldiers and civilians, as predicated on the necessity for ‘civilianising 
the military and militarising the civilians.’ He thinks that in a New Dispensation 
under cimilicy, mutual suspicion and intolerance between civilians and 
soldiers, together with the social tensions and political instability that they 
breed, can be eliminated. To this end, there should be formal and informal 
contacts between them and some policy and programme for civilianising 
soldiers and militarising the masses. Finally, Arthur Nwankwo suggests that by 
1 October 1987, his diarchical proposition should evolve into what may here be 
called the Third Nigerian Republic. 

Civilianised Soldiers does not pretend to be unique, for Nwankwo admits of 
preceding arguments of the same general import. But it carries an urgent 
populist message and certainly constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
construction of theory. Moreover, this book is an exercise in courage and 
straightforward exposition of facts, ostensibly inspired by patriotism. Read 
along with S G Ikoku’s Nigeria's Fourth Coup: Options for Modern Statehood, 
we have some basis for public debate on the political future of Nigeria. 

The first account of men and matters inside Nigerian prisons since the 
December 1983 coup, together with reflections on the future of Nigerian 
government has been offered by S G Ikoku, whose prison diary is the basis of 
his recent book. With a touch of humour, akin to Chaucer’s Prologue to his 
Canterbury Tales, he narrates the anxieties attending ex-President Shagari’s 
Men on D-Day 1983 and the eye-ball to eye-ball encounters between top 
political personages detained at the Kirikiri Maximum Security Prison. There 
are indications of manic-depressive tendencies and catharsis, and, luckily, of 
stoicism and witticism. His ‘central thesis’ is that ‘from now on Nigerian politics 
will have to provide a permanent berth for the Nigerian military.’ On this 
depends the success or failure, purity or adulteration of nation-building. 
According to Ikoku: ‘A major lapse in the political structure of Nigeria has 
been the practice of ignoring the military. The Armed Forces have been 
assigned the role of protectors of Nigeria’s territorial integrity. If historical 
events and empirical evidence are allowed to be our guide, the Nigerian 
military is not satisfied with its assigned role.’ This is not a semantic question of 
right or wrong. According to Ikoku: ‘The Nigerian military exists. Its 
liquidation is impracticable. It cannot be wished away. Its persistence in 
political roles is undeniable. I'herefore, Nigerian politics must of necessity 
provide an agreed role for the Nigerian military. To ignore this demand, or to 
implement it inadequately and wrongly, will provide a permanent source of 
perennial instability for Nigerian politics.’ 
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In his view, the proper option for modern statehood in Nigeria should be 
what he calls the politics of independent development] not the cycle of military 
governments with occasional civilian punctuations, not junta politics as in 
Latin America, not guerrilla politics as in Mao’s China and Vietnam. His 
proposition has seven canons, viz, 1) true national independence, inspired by a 
national ideology; 2) representative government, based on a two-party system; 
3) a constitutionally guaranteed moral code; 4) respect for human dignity; S) 
fundamental rights and freedoms; 6) the rule of law, and; 7) mixed economy, 
involving private and public enterprise. 

On the modus vivendi of the proposed military/civilian goulash, Ikoku 
assigns the post of President to the Armed Forces, this person being selected 
from among themselves and subsequently ratified by an elected National 
Assembly. An elected Prime Minister will work with this ‘military’ President 
and the former will execute the decisions of the Presidential Council and the 
Executive Council. In turn, the National Assembly will contain representatives 
from labour and commerce, peasants, and soldiers. What will happen when the 
National Assembly refuses to ratify the person selected by the soldiers to be 
President, or when the President and the Prime Minister clash, or when the 
decisions of the Presidential Council and the Executive Council conflict are not 
stated in the book. Finally. Ikoku suggests that although the engineering of his 
model can start immediately, the Third Republic of his vision may come into 
effect by 1 January 1999. 

If wc may put these works of Nwankwo and Ikoku into historical 
perspective, we must start with the Fourth Arm Theory of Government, 
advanced in 1970 and 1973 by Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, chief architect of Nigeria’s 
independence and President of the First Republic. He thought that in the light 
of incessant coups and the demise of democracy in Africa, the military should 
be seen as the fourth arm of government, complementing the Executive, the 
Legislature, and the Judiciary. To contain the coup syndrome within the 
governmental pnxess, he proposed that all service chiefs should serve in the 
Executive Council with a constitutional mandate to exerci.se suzerainity on 
matters pertaining to fundamental human rights. Being novel and unusual, this 
diarchy theory provoked heated public debate. Thereafter, it was resurrected 
at the floor of the Constituent Assembly of Nigeria, which deliberated on the 
1979 Constitution, by the Hon. Chuba Okadigbo when, on 7 November 1977, 
he called for unequivocal provisions for a ‘balance of ballot and bullet forces, 
such that there is politicisation of the Armed Forces and militarisation of the 
people', via a People’s Militia, a Land Army geared to massive agricultural 
production, and an Engineering Corps involved in public works with the 
masses. Notwithstanding some criticism of the diarchy theory in Nwankwo and 
Ikoku’s works, they may nevertheless be seen as posterior analyses of the 
anterior position of Dr Azikiwe. 

Section 1, sub-section (1) of the 1979 Nigerian Constitution prohibits the 
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governance of Nigeria or any part thereof by any unconstitutional means. It is 
notable that the 1983 New Year's Eve coup has rendered this provision to be 
empty and invalid. Yet, a caveat by Professor Billy Dudley in Nigerian 
Government and Politics merits some attention here: 

Perhaps the real force of the provision could be seen as both ‘descriptive’ and ‘moral’. 
Descriptive in that it calls attention to the prevalence of military coups in countries such 
as Nigeria; and moral in that in some sense of the word ‘moral’, it points to the fact that 
military coup is ‘bad’, or ‘morally undesirable’, something that ought not to occur no 
matter what. 

It is remarkable, perhaps ironical, that the issues raised above are not 
altogether peculiar to Nigeria. In many parts of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, they are as relevant as ever. Tliere is, for example, the Kemal 
Ataturk Problematik: when the military seizes power, soldiers must either 
leave the army and become politicians or hand over power to the politicians. 
There is no third alternative, excepting confusion and mass disorientation. 
Scholars and writers have intellectual aAd moral obligations to draw the 
attention of both classes to this impasse and to contribute to its rational 
resolution. 

As in Nigeria, the military in many Third World countries are no longer 
merely constabulary nor simply ceremonial. We must therefore face the reality 
that this military has come to see itself more in the light otgoverning than in the 
shadow of being governed. For so long as guns can silence ballots and the 
politicians are wary of hot pursuit, and as long as the masses are passive to 
violent change of their political leaders, the balance will remain in favour of the 
military. Hence, an immanent dilemma: should the civilians insist on 
‘democratic’ takeover or negotiate for diarchy! In attempting answers to this 
fundamental question, it should be borne in mind that democracy survives 
side-by-side with the armed forces in India, Mexico, and the West Indies, to 
mention a few Third World nations. Furthermore, in Botswana, Swaziland, 
Kenya, Tanzania, and Zambia, for instance, the military has never been in 
power. 


SADCC: Energy and Devdopment to the Year 2000 

Edited by J T C Simoes 

Stockholm and Uppsala: Beijer Institute and Scandinavian Institute of African Studies. 
1984.192pp. Skr 75 

This book is part of a series on ‘Energy, Environment and Development’ published 
jointly by the Beijer Institute (The International Institute for Energy and Human 
Ecology) and the Scandinavian Institute of African Studies. It is the first volume of four 
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that are to cover a study of energy and development undertaken by SADCC (the 
Southern African Development Coordination Conference) with support from the 
Beijer Institute and the Swedish International Development Authority. The participants 
in SADCC are Angola, Botswana. Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swaziland, 
Tanzania. Zambia, and Zimbabwe. The SADCC was founded in 1980, having as one of 
its main aims the desire to reduce economic dependence on the Republic of South 
Africa. The first half of this volume is a report from a meeting convened in Harare in late 
1982. An annex comprising the other half of the volume covers the energy profiles and 
policies of each of the member countries. Of the other three volumes making up this 
project, two will be devoted to case studies of energy and development in the nine 
member states, and the final volume will review industrial development within SADCC. 

Background research in preparation for the Harare meeting was carried out during 
1982. Mostly, actual data is supplied up to and including 1980, though some goes up to 
1982. As the title suggests, the b<Mk also includes some projections of energy demand 
up to the year 2000, but coverage is more complete up to 1990. One of the main issues 
addressed by the book is the feasibility of regional cooperation within SADCC to 
enhance regional energy self-sufficiency. Traditional fuels (mainly wood) account for 
between ,S2 percent and 94 per cent of total energy consumption in each of the SADCC 
states, and for more than 7.“! per cent in the SADtX' as a whole. In the commercial sector 
the SADC(’ area is potentially self-sufficient in oil, coal and electricity. Angola 
produces more oil than required by the SADCC (though most of it is exported 
elsewhere). The situation is similar with respect to Zimbabwean coal. Hydro- 
generation provides about 94 per cent of power supply in the region (Cabora Bassa and 
Kariba being pre-eminent here), A large quantity of electrical energy is exported to 
South Africa. Total generating capacity is reckoned to be about 100 per cent greater 
than actual needs. ITius, the main barriers to regional self-suffieiency were seen as 
financial and institutional rather than being dictated by limitations in the physical 
resource base. 

Some of the main recommendations of the I lararc meeting were that a computerised 
regional eneigy data base should be set up; that urgent action should be taken on 
encouraging tree-growing to provide woodfuel; and that the setting up of a regional 
centre on Renewable Energy T&hnologies be investigated. No specific 
recommendations were made on a common oil, coal, or electricity politT, though the big 
l>otential in this area was noted. 

My reaction to this first volume is to welcome it as being useful and informative, 
though I feel that its presentation could have been made much clearer and the 
information in it made easier to use. What is mainly needed is to improve the layout of 
the book, for example, by providing an index and by placing the Table of Contents 
where it should be, ie at the beginning rather than several pages into the text. 

OAvno HART 

University of Ettst Anfflia 
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Population Growth, Employinent and Economic-Demographic Interactions in Kenya: 
Bachnc-Kenya 

Richard Anker and James C Knowles 
Aldershot, England; Gower. 1983. 73Spp. £18.50 

In this book, which was prepared for the International Labour Office, Richard Anker 
and James Knowles present an extended exercise in modelling economic-demographic 
relationships in Kenya. This is an exhaustive treatment of the subject, consisting of 
some 29 chapters, 14 technical appendices, and over 700 pages. The opening section, 
introducing the reader to Kenya, is followed by three major sections, the first of which 
models the determinants in Kenya of fertility, mortality, migration, income transfers 
(especially remittances), female labour-force participation, and agricultural 
productivity. The partial analysis of the first section is incorporated in the two sections 
that follow into a long-run (thirty-year) policy-oriented simulation model of the Kenyan 
economy known as Bachuc-Kenya. Similar Bachue models, that integrate 
macroeconomic relationships with microeconomic information drawn from household 
surveys, have been developed for Brazil, the Philippines, and Yugoslavia. 

Numerous simulations making various policy assumptions arc compared to a 
Reference Run which, the authors contend, predicts current trends fairly accurately (a 
questionable assertion since comparisons between actual data and the Reference Run 
for 1969-79 reveal some surprisingly inaccurate predictions). Experiments are then run 
to predict what would happen to several indicators: if changes occur in various 
demographic variables; if alternative economic policies such as expanding agriculture, 
the informal sector and rural industry are pursued; and if various changes in labour 
market policy and income distribution arc adopted. 

As a learning exercise, and a demonstration of the finer points of Western 
technology, this is an admirable study. As a contribution to policy decisions that may 
actually be made by the Kenyan government, its value is open to question for four 
fundamental reasons. First, despite occasional references (eg p S9I) to the unreliability 
of the data base, this issue is largely ignored. In practice, gross errors are known to exist 
even at the national level in estimates of population by age cohort, while the truncation 
rules used by Kenya's Central Bureau of Statistics in household and firm surveys reflect 
major recording errors, and introduce systematic biases. One may end up comparing 
hypothetical apples with imaginary oranges. Secondly, these mixlels assume secular 
trends whereas the pattern of development in Kenya has been profoundly influenced 
both by major cyclical events such as the current recession, and by discontinuities such 
as the 1974 and 1978 oil price crises, and the 1977 collapse of the Ea.st African Common 
Market. Thirdly, the model ignores the non-market sector of the Kenyan economy 
involving barter, family obligations, use values and the like which by various estimates 
produces goods and services worth up to 40 per cent of GDP. And, fourthly, policy in 
Kenya is determined by an elite whose interests lie mainly in land, trade, and 
government patronage (in the broadest sense). Since these interests play a fundamental 
role in setting policy, it is difficult to agree that Bachue-type models arc genuinely 
policy-oriented until such crucial political dimensions are built into them. 

GLEN NORCUFFE 

York University, Toronto 
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Civil Liberties Cases in Zambia 
Muna Ndulo and Kaye Turner 
Oxford: The African Law Reports. 1984. 579pp. np 

In their preface, the authors make the telling point that the right to treatment as a 
human being, with respect and dignity, was negated by the colonial system. In the 
twenty or so years since independence, African countries have had their human rights 
records minutely examined by their former colonial masters—with the expectation that 
the processes, principles and determination to safeguard such rights can be conceived 
and maintained overnight. In Zambia, however, the record in human rights and civil 
liberties, while hardly perfect, is impressive. A code of human rights forms chapter 
three of the Zambian constitution; and, as the comprehensive collection of summarised 
cases in the Ndulo/Turner volume show, there exists a judiciary able to secure in 
practice the exacting requirements of the constitution. 

A great number of the cases here are relatively modem, and include cases of 1981, 
covering some of the treason trial cases of that period (Attorney-General v. 
Muaakanya). In his foreword, the Chairman of the Law Association of Zambia, Rodger 
Chongwe, traces the ancestry of human rights to the Magna Carta of 1215, and then 
quotes the Zambian President in his days as a freedom fighter: ’We are not concerned 
solely with the rights of Africans, we are struggling for human right.s—the inalienable 
rights of all men.' 

This book is mainly a reference work for specialists in human rights and academics. 
But it docs also provide documentary evidence that human rights are possible in 
Africa—despite publicity and the colonial inspiration to the contrary. What other 
African nations could not learn from their colonisers, they might now emulate in their 
neighbours. 

STF.PHKN ( MAN 

University of Zambia, Lusaka 


India: llie Siege Within 
M J Akbar 

lAindon: Penguin. 1985. .125pp. £2.95pb 

Communal Riots in Post-Independence India 

Ldited by Asgar Ali Engineer 

Hyderabad and London: Sangam Books. 1984. 331pp. £i8.75pb 

Pui\jah Crisis: Context and Trends 
Pramad Kumar, cl al. 

Chandigarh: (.'entre for Research in Rural and Industrial Development. 1984 

The Punjab Story 

Amarjit Kaur, Arun Shourie et al. 

New Delhi: Roli Books International. 1984. 199pp, £9.95pb 
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M J Akbar’s book is interesting and well-written, offering some relief from the dross and 
trivia which have greeted the latest crises in India's fortunes. Yet the undercurrents in 
the text, and sub-text, are as ambiguous as India's political complexities themselves. 
The outline thesis, however, is clear, and equally clearly wrong. On the one hand, its 
premise is that ‘the democratic polity' (p 18) of India—where, according to Akbar (on 
pp 19,99, and 134) feudalism was a ‘dead concept (sic) by the twentieth century'—is 
secular, parliamentarist, multi-cultural and multi-lingual, but essentially united; with, 
under the Nefarus, an aversion to communalism and Hindu chauvinist intolerance. On 
the other hand, Pakistan is a miscreated, theocratic and militarist state which does not, 
and cannot, possess India’s political virtues. Pakistan, under a benighted ‘mullah power’ 
which combines religious extremism with autocratic denial of the rights of the people. is 
thus analytically counterposed to a flexible, resilient, but threatened democracy, India. 

This may be the judgment of a libera! Muslim sophisticate, of considerable 
intelligence, who is putting a clear distance between himself and Islam, but it does not 
make it true of India, or Pakistan, for all that. Instead, it tells Indians (in emotionally 
convoluted fashion) what they want to hear, and that is always an unpromising basis for 
accurate judgment. It is, however, an attractive enough intellectual, or imaginative, 
construct. The dark image of Pakistan, a nation confusingly seen on page 49 as ‘without 
an ideology’, but ‘created in the name of faith’ fourteen pages later, is set alongside the 
light of India, whose example—the 'lure of democracy', Akbar calls it—shines as a 
beacon upon the unstable and authoritarian regimes in the region. That India is itself 
unstable, authoritarian, and feudal both in political style and economic substance, is 
barely considered seriously, and then only as a regrettable aberration from the 
democratic model which Akbar's fancies have constructed. Thus, in Akbar’s skilful and 
readable treatment of the political history of the subcontinent, Pakistan's rulers, like 
chocolate soldiers, succeed each other 'totally arbitrarily’ (p 41), forever doomed to 
lack legitimacy in the eyes of the people, and pay the price for it in army coups, 
insurrection, partition and even execution. 

India’s (family) rulers, however—who are nowhere described as a ‘small coterie’ or an 
‘elite’, as Pakistan’s rulers continuously arc—succeed each other through an orderly 
democratic process. On this matter, there is much less insight (and worse, much less 
candour) than in the vigorous polemic which Akbar conducts against the credentials of 
Pakistan’s leaders. Thus, on page 208, when Rajiv Gandhi steps into his mother's 
sandals, so to speak, all that Akbar can offer is comment at its most coolly laconic, or 
off-handed: ‘Rajiv Gandhi was the next Prime Minister. Perhaps the senior leaders had 
no choice’. Well, yes, you could say that; but not in a book which lays claim to the title of 
essential reading’. The assas.sinations of Mahatma Gandhi and Indira Gandhi, the 
squalor of the 1975-7 Emergency (barely touched upon), the inter-communal massacres 
and the rest of it are presented as, for India, tragic accidents or deviations; but the 
analogous phenomena of instability—and of stability—in Pakistan, are for Pakistan the 
tragi-comic norm. True, Bhutto was executed by his own army. But the trouble for 
Akbar’s thesis is that Mrs Gandhi was also executed, and by the recruits of an army, too, 
that of the rebellious Sikhs. Not only were they both heinous crimes, they were also 
analogous, or parallel, crimes. And this, Akbar, in the grip of his false analytical 
premises, does not even begin to consider. 

The true difference in this respect between Pakistan and India is that so often what is 
manifest, and manifests itself, in Pakistan in one form merely manifests itself in India in 
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another. Bhutto, says Akbar, ‘nominated himself the “leader of the people". This is the 
kind of absurdity,' Akbar adds, '[which] Mrs Gandhi would never have dreamt of 
perpetrating; nobody would know when to stop laughing'. (How many laughed, and 
how many cried, when Indira was proclaimed to be India?) They, or the Nehru family 
rather, merely order the same—or similar—things with more subtlety in India. But the 
end result has proved to be little different in substance; 31 October 1984 and number 1, 
Safdarjung Road mark the spot of a dire convergence. Under Bhutto (with his ‘populist 
rhetoric' and ‘paranoia', page 59), ‘the judiciary,' Akbar solemnly declares, ‘was 
ema.sculated, the bureaucracy was turned into a fiefdom'. But so they have been in 
India, though the process has—usually—been less blatant and more insidious, under the 
Nehrus. The greater truth is one which is common to both nations; of autocratic, but in 
the end unavailing, efforts to bring about a condition of political fealty to Delhi in one 
case, and Rawalpindi or Karachi in the other. There is, after all, not much difference 
between one bended knee and another, or one extended palm and another; and 
between the landlords of nations in uniform, and the landlords of nations in civvies. I 
would not care to make Akbar's kind of distinction. 

Paradoxically, however, Akbar's book, as the always attractively written pages pass, 
becomes increasingly two-sided and uncertain. It is as if there is a second author 
struggling to escape, malf-r^ lui, from the book's framework, or intellectual woodwork. 
Thus, India is ‘not a I lindu state' on page 68. But by page .310, the author is using the 
monthly journal Mwilirri India nervously to count the relatively very few Muslim heads 
in the Indian establi.shment, civil service and public sector; revealing anxieties, pent-up 
throughout the book until a very late stage, abttut caste, about the RSS, and about 
I lindu nationalism in general. Moreover, in the intervening space, Akbar has discussed 
the Punjab, the Akali rebellion—as ably as anyone ha.s so far described it—and Kashmir, 
with a growing uncase which begins to suffu.se the sub-text and his writing. 

It is not simply that the Sikh sant has taken the place, in Akbar's chamber of horrors, 
of the Muslim muUah. Rather, it is the whole unresolved, and increasingly traumatic, 
prospect of India's restless sub-nations, stirring in their (also democratic) dreams of 
greater .self-determination in their perceived ‘homelands', which makes him steadily 
less confident of his own benevolent assumptions—above all, as to the capacities for 
wise ‘accommodation and adjustment’ by India, or Hindustan, to such deepening 
stre.s.ses without the nightmare of a ‘Hindu backlash'. 

His account of Sikh and Akali history, compressed and dramatised as it is, is 
informative and vivid. But it is a history not only of Sikh refusal of the embrace of 
Hinduism, but also of the steady development, or recovery, of a sense of Sikh ‘national 
identity’ against Delhi's claims of suzerainty over the Punjab. India is obviously not a 
Hindu stale in a formal constitutional sense. But that tens or hundreds of millions of 
Indians think, or assume, that it i.s—in ways which academic analysis and weekly 
journalism simply cannot encompass—and that they further perceive Delhi as the centre 
of a dynastic and caste-dominated Hindu raj, or imperiiim, over the rest of India is much 
more important than Akbar’s well-intentioned disclaimers. 

To pose the problem schematically as merely one of ‘Centre-State' relations is also 
both too abstract and reductive; Delhi’s intermittent, and unreliable, profc.ssions of 
readiness (from the l%(ls onwards) to compromise with Sikh demands in the end cost 
Mrs C)andhi her life, but the errors of judgment of which it was a culmination were more 
than administrative. It is for deeper reasons that the temper and significance of Sikh 
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demands have been (and will be) increasingly misjudged; above all, because the 
political ‘choices’ are wrongly presented (including by Akbar) as essentially those 
between national safety and secession, between the ‘integrity’ of India and its break-up 
(or break-down), and between democratic moderation in Delhi and chauvinist 
‘extremism’ among the restless natives. At worst, the Indian electorate is offered a 
‘democratic’ choice between the continuing hegemony of the Nehru family over India, 
and the ‘foreign hand’ which allegedly threatens it. 

The inexorable Homeric tragedy which engulfed 1 Safdarjung Road was a large price 
to pay for such blindness; only a devolution of powers, and recognition of the legitimacy 
of demands for a greater measure of sub-national self-determination within the Indian 
Union can in the long run save the Indian Union itself. Indeed, that a nation like India 
should, as if by instinct, feel that its ‘survival’ depends upon secure family succes.sion, is 
to render it as vulnerable as its mullah-and-military-lcd neighbour. The substance and 
meaning of the book thus falls outside the false assumptions on which it rests; revealing 
the truth, though the author did not intend it, of a Pakistan and an India which have far 
more politically in common with each other (good, bad and indifferent) than divides 
them. 

Finally, an undeservedly brief note on the other books. In Ashgar Ali Engineer’s 
Communal Riots in Post-Independence India (which contains valuable contributions 
from, among others, A R Desai, Zoya Hasan, andimtiaz Ahmed, as well as the editor), 
communalism becomes, rightly, not aberration, but organic, rooted in caste, economy, 
and the stresses of the ‘development process’. So it does also in Pramod Kumar’s Punjab 
Crisis, which contains a useful scholarly bibliography in addition to necessary 
documents on Akali demands, as well as statistical tables on Punjab's economic 
performance. The authors’ account of the ‘poverty of prosperity’ in the Punjab, and the 
conflicting and complex political interests it has generated, provide a necessary 
counterweight to Akbar’s rather unproblematical celebration of the Green Revolution. 
Finally, the Punjab Story, by Amarjit Kaur, Arun Shourie, Khushwant Singh, M V 
Kamath and others—with excellent photographs by Raghu Rai—brings together a set of 
immediate and conflicting responses to the siege and sacking of the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar. 

DAVID SEI.BOURNE 

Ruskin College, Oxford 


The Nehnis and the Gandhis; An Indian Dynasty 
Tariq Ali 

l.ondon; Picador. 1985. 301pp. £2.50pb 

This book will stand as a major embarras,sment both for its author and for its 
distinguished publisher. It is largely a rehash of familiar material, based on very 
inadequate reading. What is new are Tariq Ali’s efforts to wax literary—most of which 
are rather leaden—and his attempts to provide ‘insight’. Many of these either reveal his 
considerable ignorance of India or are just plain silly. 
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Consider a couple of examples. The much too brief discussion of the Emergency 
contains an assertion that the defiant attitude of the opposition DMK government in the 
state of Tamil Nadu helped to protect south India from the excesses known in the north. 
This is ludicrous. The other three southern states were controlled by the Congress and 
DMK protests had no impact there. In the two Congress states that were protected this 
was accomplished by grovelling and concealment and not by defiance. And in the 
third—Kerala—excesses were far more grotesque than in north India, with scores of 
Communist Party of India-Marxist (CPl-M) activists murdered by the authorities. It is 
astonishing that Tariq Ali is unaware of this. 

Elsewhere we are told that the ‘crucial difference' between the young Jawaharlal 
Nehru on the one hand and Lenin and Trotsky on the other was that he was a nationalist 
and they were not. One can think of many ‘crucial’ differences between these people, 
but is this really one of them? Is the author suggesting that nationalists cannot be 
radicals? If so how does he view Mao Zedong whom he later describes as, among other 
things, a nationalist? 

I'here arc plenty of smaller errors too. Some of these again reveal the limits of the 
author's knowledge. When listing the non-corrupt members of the Congress syndicate 
with whom Mrs Gandhi split in 1969, he includes S Nijalingappa, who does not belong 
there, and omits Morarji Desai who docs. He is apparently unaware that Mrs Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike claimed to be a socialist, an elementary point which would have helped 
him bring one chapter to a more resounding close. His use of religious analogies tends to 
be simplistic and misleading, and his sweeping statements on religion are usually wrong, 
as when he claims that religion matters less in the southern state of Andhra Pradesh than 
in north India. Other mistakes are clearly the result of the carelessness with which this 
book was assembled. Surely it is obvious that when Jawaharlal Nehru entered Harrow, 
the sch(K)l had produced only two and not ‘four’ prime ministers, since Baldwin and 
Churchill attained that office later. 

A table of contents and an index would have been helpful. So would the firm hand of 
an editor capable of spotting the occasional pointless paragraph and the misspellings 
of ■ among other thing.s—the names of an Indian state, a cabinet minister, a major 
(political party, Chinese premier Chou En I.ai, Errol Flynn, the Ku Klux Klan and (wait 
for it) Mahatma Gandhi. 

All of this might have been halfway tolerable if Tariq Ali had developed a fresh 
interpretation of the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty. But his ignorance of nearly all of the 
important writings on this era in India by historians and social scientists—Marxist and 
non-Marxist- is an impediment that he never overcomes. 

Instead, we are left with a set of confusions. We arc first told that corruption is a 
cancer afflicting India and that the potential ‘doctors’—the Communist governments of 
Kerala and West Bengal—‘had also succumbed to the disease’. But later we hear what 
an achievement it is that the Communist leaders of West Bengal are not corrupt and are 
not even accused of corruption. Elsewhere we learn that there is ‘a low level of culture’ 
in rural India where ‘Religion and other superstitions are rife’, rendering villagers 
vulnerable to populist politicians. And yet on the next page, we hear that the people ‘are 
nut ignorant'. At times I'ariq Ali stands to the left of the CPI-M, and yet at others he 
appears to empathise with those in the Nehruvian centre-left. 

The saddest thing about this sad book is that, every now and then, there are signs that if 
the author had taken the time and trouble to prepare himself seriously for his task, the 
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result might have been quite stimulating. But he did not do so and we are left with a 
wasted opportunity. 

JAMES MANOR 
University of Leicester 


inderstanding Green Revolutions: Agrarian Change and Development Planning in 
South Asia 

Edited by Tim Bayliss-Smith and Sudhir Wanmali 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1984. 394pp. £30.00 

This collection of essays is a fitting tribute to B H Farmer, who has inspired and 
coordinated the best interdisciplinary work on local-level agricultural systems in South 
Asia. Geographers, economists, historians, and anthropologists, most of whom have 
had some connection with the research projects organised by Farmer in South Asia, 
have contributed eighteen essays to this volume. Four of these arc overviews of one or 
other sort. Eleven (which constitute the meat of the book) are data-based analyses of 
agrarian change at the village level. The remaining seven are explicitly concerned with 
problems of development policy. 

Though the essays in the collection are extremely heterogeneous—in method, scope, 
scale and style—this is a coherent collection. On reflection, this coherence is not so 
much a matter of a shared theory or of converging conclusions, but of a shared spirit of 
enquiry, and a common spirit of scepticism. The shared spirit of enquiry is based on the 
notion that even the most sophisticated techniques of analysis require close, 
multidisciplinary testing in the villages of South Asia. The common scepticism is 
directed at the many kinds of official and expert wisdom that are brought to bear on the 
rural problems of South Asia. This critical empiricism must be counted as Fanner's 
greatest legacy to his pupils and colleagues. 

Although all the essays in the collection contain something of value, several are 
restatements of arguments made elsewhere by the authors, while others present 
arguments that are not surprising in the current state of the field. But there are several 
essays in the volume that either present new arguments, or put them in novel ways. 
Christopher Baker's essay takes the ‘long view’ on agricultural change in South Asia, 
and presents a series of quirky, intriguing and original proposals on this little-studied 
topic. William Whittaker’s analysis of migration and agrarian change in northern Uttar 
Pradesh is an interesting contribution to the study of the dual economies that 
characterise households whose members are in both urban and rural places. Graham 
Chapman’s application of Q-analysis to the mental life of two farmers in Bangladesh will 
excite some readers and infuriate others. Sudhir Wanmali’s critiques of urban bias in 
policies for rural development is a useful summary of the main issues in this debate. John 
I larriss’s essay on the relationship between planners’ ideologies and local forms of social 
organisation in Sri Lanka makes several interesting empirical and policy-directed points. 
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I have only one quibble about this splendid volume. I wish it—and the school of 
agrarian studies with which it is associated—paid more attention to the subjective, 
qualitative, linguistic and cultural elements that distinguish farming as a way of life in 
South Asia. 

AWUN APPADtIRAf 

University of Pennsylvania 


Interest Groups and Political Developnient in Turkey 

Robert Bianchi 

Princeton, New Jersey; Princeton University Press. 1984. 426pp. £41.40. £12.S0pb 

American social scientists have tended to examine Turkish politics from the perspective 
of ‘modernisation’, analysing elites and institutions without penetrating deeply into the 
social structure. Robert Bianchi works in the same tradition, seeing the rise of interest 
groups ‘as a dimension of modernisation' and a measure of political development. Yet 
part of the time he implicitly adopts the more holistic political economy approach 
(chapter 2 and passim) and tries to examine the ‘socioeatnomic bases’ of Turkish 
s<Kiety. It is these pages, rather than those devoted to theory and methodology, which 
will he most rewarding for the reader interested in understanding Turkey today. 

The author concentrates on Turkey after 194.5, and particularly after the military coup 
(jf IWjO when economic and political development was most rapid. The governments of 
this pcritxl responded by implementing policies whose aim, Bianchi suggests, was to 
corporatise the most important areas of Turkish associational life in order to limit 
(xrlilical participation and reduce demands for economic redistribution without 
abandoning the formal framework of liberal democracy’ (p 4). These years were 
marked by a Turkish capitalism which grew dramatically and became concentrated, but 
which did not mature sufficiently to stand independently of the state. Consequently, the 
‘process of corporatization can be described as an attempt to consolidate the tenuous 
political hegemony of a weak and internally divided bourgeoisie that is simultaneously 
e«)nfronted with the continuing problem of delayed, dependant economic development 
and new popular demands for social justice’, (pp 145, 342) 

Within this broad framework, Bianchi describes the complex workings of the various 
associations; the labour unions and employers' unions, as well as the associations of 
profes.sional occupations, artisans and small merchants, farmers and civil servants. The 
discussion is rich in both detail and analysis, and this part of the book will make it 
essential reading for anyone interested in contemporary Turkish politics. 

Though this book was published in 1984, it was researched and written in the 1970s. In 
the context of those years Bianchi could justly conclude that the experiment with 
eorporati.sm ‘is an attempt to strengthen the unstable bourgeois-dominant regime, not 
by repressing and excluding subordinate classes, but by selectively incorporating some 
of their leading representative a.viociations. . . within the process of liberal democracy’ 
(p 342). 'Ihe military regime which seized power in September 1980 and ruled directly 
until November 1983 ended the experiment, implicitly confirming Dr Bianchi’s thesis. It 
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repressed and excluded the subordinate classes and their associations, convinced that 
severe measures were necessary to unite and consolidate the bourgeoisie and to make its 
political hegemony less tenuous. It remains to be seen whether the experiment in 
‘authoritarian democracy* will be successful in strengthening ‘the unstable bourgeois- 
dominant regime*. 

FEKOZ AHMAD 

University of Massachusetts, Boston 


Afghanistan and the Soviet Union 

Henry S Bradsher 

Durham, North Carolina; Duke University Press. 1983. 324pp. £27.65. £10.85pb 

Afghanistan Under Soviet Domination, 1964-1983 
Anthony Hyman 

London; Macmillan. 1984. 247pp. £25.00. £7.95pb 

By the time this review is published, the Afghan resistance will be well on its way 
through its sixth year of fighting against the Soviet ‘limited contingent* in Afghanistan. 
Both of these books, apparently conceived soon after the Red Army swarmed over the 
Amu Darya, in their different ways explain the developments leading up to this 
unprecedented Soviet military commitment in the Third World. 

Both are by journalists, one American (Bradsher), now a CIA official in Washington, 
and one British (Hyman), but both are far more than compilations of dispatches. Both 
authors have made extensive use of the scholar's sources—interviews and both 
published and unpublished primary sources. Bradsher’s book, in particular, is 
extensively documented. 

While the books inevitably overlap, they differ somewhat in focus, as is evident from 
the titles. Bradsher's book is largely a study of Soviet policy toward Afghanistan and 
contains a good dose of Kremlinology—did Daoud write his own death-warrant by 
insulting Brezhnev at a meeting in 1977? Those searching for grand theories to explain 
Soviet behaviour will not find them here. What they will find is the most exhaustive 
combing yet of the (open) documentary record, supplemented by many often 
anonymous interviews with participants offering fascinating if unvcrifiable details of 
interpretations. 

The grand absent in Bradsher's book is the Afghan people. Virtually the only Afghans 
mentioned are the Communists and their predecessors as rulers of the country. Hyman’s 
book treats the popular resistance much more extensively. (Despite the title, by the 
way, Hyman's book treats Afghanistan under the monarchy and republic mainly as 
background for his discussion of 1978 and after.) Hyman describes the popular reaction 
to the Khalq faction’s putschist ‘revolution’ in 1978-9 and the subsequent Soviet 
invasion. He devotes a full chapter to the politics of the resistance, llie description of 
the major resistance groups is useful, but only briefly analyses the competing ideologies 
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or sources of support of the various groups. The June 1983 Postscript brings this account 
more up-to-date. 

The books are virtually interchangeable in giving accounts of the background of the 
1978 coup, the policies and power struggles under Amin and Taraki in 1978 and 1979, 
and the Soviet invasion. Bradsher gives much more on Soviet interests and actions, 
Hyman more on the experience of the Afghans. Bradsher also offers a well-thought-out 
projection of future Soviet moves, based on comparisons with Central Asia, Eastern 
Europe and Mongolia. 

What one misses in both is a deeper analysis of the complexities and tragedies of 
Afghan history. It is a wonder that the peoples of Afghanistan maintained their 
independence and their civilisation as far into the twentieth century as they did. The 
next wfinder, how they have resisted, and continued to resist, a conquest whose 
eventual success seems inevitable to these two authors (and also to me) is a story that 
remains to be told. The vigour of the Afghan resistance is due to far more than religious 
fanaticism, peasant stoicism, or outside support. The true revolution in Afghanistan is 
the emergence of a generation of resourceful young commanders rooted in local society 
mobilising popular energies in ways the outside world has not yet, by and large, been 
able to grasp. 

RARNKTT R RUBIN 

Yah’ University. ('(mncclicut 


'Hie Chinese Economic Reforms 

I'ditcd by Stephan Fcuchtwang and Athar Hussain 

IaiiuIoii: (’r<H)m Helm. 1982. .17.3pp. £15.9.‘5 

This collection of nine essays phis an introduction grows out of the London ('hina 
Seminar, established in 1976 by Feuchtwang. following a short visit to China. Its central 
topic is China's economic reforms since the Third Plenum of late 1978. Of the 
contributors, primarily political economists, only two are established China scholars 
((iray and White) and two have been students in China (Christensen and Clausen). 
Most of the remainder are non-specialists who have made brief visits to China. I'his 
lange of background.s is reflected in the mixed quality of the contributions. 

Although their introduction starts with the declaration that 'what was unce 
denounced as the “capitalist road" is now the line', Fcuchtwang and Hussain play down 
the significance of the structural reforms of the past five years by noting, with some 
justification, that the most popular policies since the death of Mao Zedong in 1976 may 
actually be the establishment of political stability and the restructuring of investment 
and pricing policies to benefit the consumer and the farmer. They also note the 
apparently limited range of options for structural reform in a centrally planned, 
one-party state with social ownership of the means of production. 

Clausen begins his essay on post-Mao economic debates with contradictory claims of 
the ‘non-uniqueness of Chinese economic thinking' and of ‘the ongoing sinification of 
Marxism'. He proposes that Xue Muqiao and the late Sun Yefang, two of China's 
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leading economic reformers, are actually 'ideological opponents’, with Sun taking a 
more liberal view of the role of the market, ic, that it should ‘be the foundation of 
planning’ and should govern the production and exchange of the means of production. 
Clausen views Xue, the main intellectual architect of the recent reforms, as a Bukharin 
figure, willing to turn to the market only as a ‘necessary retreat’ from state planning. 
While Xue is the more orthodox (and therefore more practical) of the two, Clausen’s 
dichotomisation is perhaps a bit overdrawn. Nonetheless, this is a good and lucid review 
of the turgid theoretical issues involved in China’s economic development strategy. 

Christensen takes us back to the sterile promontory of the ‘Shanghai school’ which 
tried to create a theory of socialist political economy to justify and sustain the Cultural 
Revolution. The key problem, according to this school, is the danger of ‘capitalist 
restoration' under socialism. The theoretical rebuttals of the Shanghai school did not 
come forth until over a year after the political demise of its principal adherents. These 
refutations, while satisfying to those who do not wish to repeat the socialist 
soul-searching and internecine political battles of the Cultural Revolution, are not very 
reassuring intellectually. They tend to define away the problem, eg, by asserting that 
‘capitalist wages express the price of labor power, while socialist wages indicate that 
workers receive part of the total social product. ’ The critics differ over whether capitalist 
restoration is impossible or merely highly improbable. 

Hussain's essay discusses industrial reforms in Eastern Europe, with some attention 
to their relevance to China. He notes the reversibility of reforms; the inadequacy of the 
market-plan dichotomy; the weaknesses of the traditional state planned economy; 
problems in establishing rational prices; the pervasive seller’s market; and the unity of 
interest among party bureaucrats, enterprise managers and workers in resisting 
reforms. I lussain concludes that even if China is unable to push through efficiency- 
oriented economic reforms, it should be able to sustain a decent growth rate because of 
its large reservoir of surplus labour. This is presumably an extrapolation of Soviet and 
some East European historical development patterns. 

Littler’s essay on 'Japan and China’ is concerned that Mao’s successors have ‘sucked 
in Japanese technology and Japanese management ideas’ which, being capitalist, are 
probably incompatible with ‘democratic management and, indeed, Chinese culture’ and 
may lead the Chinese in their ‘naivety’ into ‘potential integration into the world 
capitalist system and the international division of labour’. 

By contrast. Jack and Maisie Gray, in their essay on China’s agriculture, claim that 
‘Deng Xiaoping and his supporters are better Maoists than some of the Maoists were'. 
They provide an excellent diagnosis of the past failures of collective agriculture in 
C5una, and meticulously report the various forms of‘production responsibility systems’ 
which were put into operation in 1980-81 (and which have been developed considerably 
since). They list five underlying assumptions of recent rural reforms which can be traced 
to Mao’s thought, if not his practice; rural purchasing power is a driving force in the 
economy; priority in state investment should be accorded to agriculture (a tenet still 
honoured in the breach); local investment potential should be exploited fully; village 
and township industries should be the linchpin of the rural economy; and the process 
should be democratic (whatever that means). 

The essay on industrial economic planning by Paul Hare, a specialist on Hungary, 
provides an excellent description of China’s industrial planning, including the formation 
of producer goods prices, and evaluates reform proposals in light of the experience in 
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Eastern Europe over the past two decades. The prognosis is not good for those, such as 
the current top Chinese leadership, who are seriously interested in reform. The forces of 
inertia are powerful in planned socialist economies, and make it extremely difficult to 
push through radical alterations in behaviour patterns. Nonetheless, Hare sees some 
hope over the long run, and proposes three reforms; broadening the mechanisms for 
c.stablishing new hrms to allow them more flexibility in transcending traditional 
ministerial boundaries; reforming producer prices; and changing the organisational 
structure above the enterprise level. 

Lockett explores the issue of whether enterprises are moving towards a more 
democratic mode of management. At a 1978 Trades Union Congress preceding the 
Third Plenum, Deng Xiaoping proposed three reforms: worker election of managers; 
the creation of elected workers’ congresses; and an upgrading of the moribund trade 
unions. As other analysts such as Stephen Andors have pointed out for similar initiatives 
in earlier periods, it is difficult to separate genuine worker participation from ‘eyewash', 
although it would appear that the latter predominates. L(x;kctt opines that, despite the 
adverse effect of a number of recent developments, especially the growing use of 
individualised material incentives, there has been a net move towards greater industrial 
democracy. Still, he warns that ‘dcmocratisation has not necessarily been the prime 
objective of the moves toward democracy’. That goal is the replacement of ineffident 
managers and the legitimisation of their successors. 

White addresses the difficult issue of urban unemployment. He notes the ‘ideological 
centrality’ of state labour allocation in the Marxist tradition in order to ensure that each 
worker has a secure job. In pre-1978 China this commitment led the state to become the 
urban employer of first resort, Despite overstaffing, employment opportunities were 
limited in slate enterprises. Yet the slate restricted or prohibited most urban collective 
or individual economic activities. The government tackled the resulting employment 
problem by sealing off the urban labour market to rural dwellers and, at times, by 
transferring {xiafang) urban school graduates to the country.side. Recent years have 
seen an end of the xiafang movement, an increasing concern with efficiency in the state 
sector, and the progressive relaxation of restrictions on non-State enterprise. The first 
two |X)licies, combined with the ‘baby boom’ of the early 1960s, have tended to 
aggravate the problem of job placement. The opening-up of alternative channels of 
employment has helped some, although quite often it is the .suburban rural dwellers who 
have been best able to Cake advantage of the new oppiortunities. White is not optimistic 
that significant reforms in the labour allocation process arc likely to occur rapidly. 

C annon’s contribution on foreign investment and trade makes a hyper-Maoist plea 
for engaging only in ‘legitimate trade’, not its opposite, ‘non-socialist’ trade. Whereas 
Littler secs Japan as the primary bete noire. Cannon fixes on ‘the strength and 
pcnetratiim of Overseas C'hincse capital’. I am afraid neither author’s concerns carry 
much weight in today’s ‘open-door’ China. 

Tile two years since thc.se essays were written have seen a steady, almost ineluctable, 
internal and external liberalisation of the Chinese economy. This docs not invalidate the 
cautionary note of most of the authors about the possibilities for reform. For example, 
China is unlikely to change over to a system dominated by the market. But for now, 
China’s reformers are on a roll, and show no inclination to cash in their chips. 

JAMKS E NICKUM 

Cornell University 
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The New Bourgeofale and the Lfanits of Dependciicy: Mining, Cbss, and Power in 
‘Revolntionary’ Peru 

David G Becker 

Princeton, New Jersey; Princeton University Press. 1983. 419pp. £30.20. £8.60pb 


The Peruvian mining sector offers the opportunity to study large-scale foreign and 
domestic capital working side-by-side in the exploitation of natural resources. For it is 
the only major copper producer that has not nationalised all major copper mines—as 
have Zaire, Chile and Zambia—but has allowed a large foreign enterprise—Southern 
Peru Copper Corporation, a subsidiary of Asarco—to continue and expand its 
operations and at the same time set up state-owned refineries (Mineroperu) and a 
minerals marketing company (Minpeco), besides successfully managing some large 
nationalised enterprises (Centromin and ilierroperu). The geological endowment of 
the country is such that there is also room for small- and medium-scale enterprises to 
operate profitably, these activities being carried out mainly by private capital both 
domestic and foreign. 

In this book Becker deals with all these actors in the mining scene: in the gran mineria, 
the transnationals and their relationship with an assertive state; in the mediana mineria, 
both national and foreign firms and their ties to other bourgeois elements; and the 
parastatal enterprises, their performance and importance in the formation of the 
bourgeois class. 

The main thesis he puts forward is that the 'bonanza’ model of development followed 
by the military government since 1968 allowed the formation of a corporate national 
bourgeoisie based on a coalition of mining and industrial elements as the nation's 
dominant class stratum, as opposed to the oligarchy, which is entrepreneurial, 
nationalist and developmentalist, and therefore not subservient to external capital. This 
evidence, he says, contends the dependency school’s propositions regarding developing 
countries' autonomy and ability to control the rate and direction of change and, 
eventually, the very possibility of development itself. 

First of all, Becker's concept of corporate national bourgeoisie is not very clear as 
regards its composition and relationship with other classes and/or groups of Peruvian 
society, leaving the issue of its dominant character equally inconclusive. 

On the other hand, although it is true that a ‘new’ bourgeoisie has emerged, it is 
somehow doubtful that the national bourgeois element in the medium-mining subsector 
is not subordinated to foreign interests and that it is really interested in national 
development. The enterprises are confined to extractive activities and export mainly 
unfinished products to the industrialised countries. Apart from some production of zinc 
die-castings, no major attempt has been made to integrate forwards and produce 
semi-finished goods for the domestic market; to do so would require the sacrifice of 
short-term profits, as Becker himself points out, and this is something the mining 
bourgeoisie is not prepared to do. What about entering the international markets with 
something other than raw materials? No, says Becker; they are unfamiliar to Peruvian 
mining people and few of the industry’s entrepreneurs are prepared yet for this venture. 
With justifications of this sort, are we ever going to see Peruvian mining entrepreneurs 
doing anything else than digging for stones and selling them abroad? In my opinion, 
mining is not the best place to prove dependency theory wrong—at least not in Peru. 
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One of the main strengths of Becker's work is the presentation and detailed analysis 
of very interesting and useful information on the mining sector, particularly in the 
chapters concerning the transnationals—Southern and Cerro—and the mediana 
mineria. 

I.lIIX)VI( 0 AI.COR1A 

Brighton, England 


The Giant’s Rival: The USSR and I^tin America 
Cole Blasier 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; University of Pittsburgh Press. l'iK3. 213pp. $14.95. $7.95pb 

As a specialist on both the Soviet Unwin and Latin America, Professor Blasier is 
specially qualified to write this book, liis career has included residence in three Latin 
American countries and assignments as a United States Foreign Service Officer in 
Belgrade and Mosaiw. Particularly important in helping him to prepare this book were 
the contacts which Blasier developed as a resident researcher at the Institute of Latin 
America in Moscow in 1979 and maintained as US representative on the exchange 
programme with the Soviet Union in Latin American Studies. 

This background has undoubtedly helped Bla.sier to write a valuable study which is 
notable in at least two re.spects. The first is its comprehcasiveness. In brief scope, 
Bla.sier presents a great deal of information, lie traces the history of .Soviet relations 
with I.atin America from 1917 onward, cmpha.sising the period since the Cuban 
revolution. I le treats not only diplomacy but alsoct-onomic relations and the roles of the 
communist parties. Every Latin American country except Paraguay is at least touched 
upon, with more attention being given to those such as Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Mexico, with which the Soviet Union has had or wanted to have significant relations. 
C'uba receives the distinction of a separate chapter. 

Blasicr's book is also notable for its analysis of the constraints on Soviet action. As a 
su|x.‘rp«)wer intent upon expanding its influence wherever possible, the Soviet Union, in 
the author’s view, is constrained by more pressing domestic and international demands 
for its scarce resources, the low priority of Latin America among Soviet interests, the 
importance attached to the area by the United .Stales, and the orientation of Latin 
American leaders toward the West. Operating within these constraints, the Soviet 
leaders ‘have avoided the initiative and kept a low profile, waiting for Washington to 
make errors that might ultimately seal its fate.’ 

Blasier closes his btwk with recommendations on how Washington can avoid these 
errors and protect its interests in Latin America. His book is well worth reading. 

HOBhRT N BORR 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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Energy Alternatives in Latin America 

Edited by Francisco Szekely 

Dublin: Tycooly International. 1983. 168pp. £25.00. £13.00pb 

This publication offers a synthesis of the state of new and renewable energy sources in 
Latin America towards the end of the 1970s. The analysis covers direct use of solar 
energy, wind energy, plant material, biogas and small hydros in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, and Trinidad and Tobago. 

The analysis is broad and thorough since, within the general framework of the 
relationships between energy and development styles prevailing in the region, it 
provides an inventory of the available resources and technologies. In addition, an 
evaluation is made of industrial capacity for equipment production and of human 
resources for research and development, possibilities of penetration in specific uses of 
the various technologies, and the institutional aspects which obstruct their 
development. 

Following this overall analysis, nine case studies are given, outstanding among them 
being those which describe the development of biogas plants and the use of clay stoves in 
Guatemala, charcoal siderurgy in Argentina and the National Alcohol Programme in 
Brazil. 

The book is an updated and revised version of the report published by UNDP, UNEP 
and LAEO at the end of 1979. UNDP and LAEO also published simultaneously a study 
entitled ‘Future Requirements of Non-Conventional Energy Sources in Latin America’, 
forming a quantitatively and conceptually adequate complement, dealing with the 
possible contribution of those sources to the region’s energy supply around 1995. 

These two studies were the first to deal amply and comprehensively with this subject 
and are among the few which have been published in English, thereby helping to make 
known the developments carried out in the region. 

The conclusions and recommendations in this book provide an acceptable guide for 
the establishment of development policies of NRES in Latin America though it would 
have been better to have placed them at the beginning of the book and not lost from 
sight after the case studies. 

CARLOS E SUXREZ 

Instituto de Economia Energetica, Argentina 


Capitalist Devdopment and the Peasant Economy in Peru 
Adolfo Figueroa 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1984.140pp. £20.00 

Can capitalism, with some substitution of state planning for market forces, provide 
Third World peasantries with meaningful opportunities for advancement? Adolfo 
Figueroa’s new book does not contribute directly to the ongoing debate over this issue. 
It is a technical study, long on econometrics but short on socioeconomic analysis, 
apparently written to furnish a data base for planners. Nevertheless, the data presented 
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across-the-board view of 1973, but shifting its focus from North-South to South-South. 
The 1981 Group of 77 high-level meeting in Caracas, with its consequent expert group 
meeting in Jamaica in 1982; and the 1981 international workshop on economic and 
technical cooperation among developing countries, held in Bled, Yugoslavia, exemplify 
this second school of thought. The papers from the Jamaica and Bled meetings are 
published in volumes edited, respectively, by Dragoslav Avramovic, and by Breda 
Pavlic el al. 

Continuing and extending his activism from the Brandt Commission, Avramovic's 
work is prominent in both volumes, reflecting his key position at both meetings. The 
major concern of the Jamaica meeting was the possibility of a Third World bank—an 
idea that was widely discussed at that time (eg SQUth (London), September 1981). To an 
extent, a 'Iliird World bank may be viewed crudely, as another but more sympathetic 
means of recycling OPEC dollars. If this were possible, it would come slowly, taking 
over only gradually from existing soft-assistance channels. It would certainly add fresh 
project investment capacity to the international system. But, perhaps, its major benefit 
might be in country stabilisation programmes—where one imagines the new bank would 
be most involved—and in the establishment of a new paradigm of conditionality which 
would eventually influence the Northern institutions. But, as Avramovic points out in 
his opening chapter to the Jamaica volume, the Caracas meeting had left a contradictory 
programme for the future, having called both for expansion of capital in existing 
regional development banks, and a new Third World institution. Third World countries 
cannot find the capital to do both. 

This contradiction is carried over into the Bled volume. The papers here are largely 
concerned with ECDC and I'CDC. In many cases, however, if not in the majority of 
cases. Southern investment levels cannot readily promote development. Moreover, a 
great many Southern countries have insufficient infrastructure to absorb investment 
funds u.scfully. Infra.structural development aid from the North, and more of it, seems a 
precondition for successful ECDC; simultaneously, increased Northern aid tends to 
diminish the .Southern drive for ECDC. As some have pointed out, perhaps the Lom6 
Convention and ECOWAS are mutually exclusive. 

Avramovic, in the final paper of the Bled volume, makes the extremely honest 
statement that his particular paper has not been a scholarly effort, lie is proceeding 
from impressions, rather than research into past experience. It seems to the present 
reviewer that, in fact, both volumes are characterised by their impressionistic bases. The 
extremely impressive technical overlays in both volumes may be castles built on air. By 
contrast. Commonwealth efforts like those of the Akporode Clark group have 
proceeded absolutely from past experience and the detailed catalogue of its failures. 
I'here is a debate here which has not quite been joined, but certainly needs to be. 
Comprehensive programmes of optimism, and incremental programmes that are barely 
optimistic cannot together characterise a Southern position. In the meantime, the 
Jamaica and Bled papers are indispensible to anyone needing to keep up-to-date with 
the technical thinking of Southern experts—with the caveat that the Bled volume 
contains a significant amount of padding; and the larger caveat mentioned above. 
SrKPHKN CHAN 

University of Zambia, Lusaka 
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Aid and Arms to the Third Worid: An Analysis of the Distributioa and Impact of US 
Official Transfers 

R D McKinlay and A Mughan 

London; Frances Pinter. 1984. 282pp. £14.75 

This study uses quantitative methods to analyse official US economic aid, military 
assistance, and arms sales to the Third World during the period 1950-79. The authors 
then seek to determine the factors that structured the distribution of these transfers, and 
their impact in several sectors on the recipient states. 

In approaching the distribution analysis, the authors advance as their guiding 
hypothesis that the volume of official transfers, because they are a means for the 
supplier to promote and protect its foreign policy interests, will vary as a function of the 
importance of Third World countries to the foreign policy interests of the United States. 
The foreign policy interests they identify and use in their analysis arc four; power 
politics, competition with communism, economic interests, and socio-political factors. 
Within these clusters of interests they look for relationships by means of complementary 
statistical techniques, multiple regression analysis and one-way analysis of variance. 

The authors are decidedly academic in their approach, beginning with a 
‘conceptualisation’ and a description of their research design. This is followed by a 
descriptive profile of US official transfers over the period, providing context and 
historical background for the analyses that make up the bulk of their work. They do an 
^ excellent job of anticipating and dealing with potential questions and criticisms, and 
they are candid about the difficulties and limitations of their methodological approach. 
The care and detail required by their comprehensive treatment do make for some hard 
going through much of the text, however, which is dense and closely reasoned. 

Many of the findings are interestingly at variance with conventional views, and 
criticisms, of official transfers, particularly when it comes to arms sales. Overall, the 
authors conclude, arms sales have come to offer the US a more effective means of 
pursuing its national interests than economic aid because of greater leverage resulting 
from maintaining relative exclusivity in the arms sales market. Official transfers, 
including arms sales, are viewed as a much more acceptable and efficient way of 
exercising leverage than is the threat of force, not least because such transfers are 
strongly desired by the recipients. And nations that purchase arms from the US, in 
addition to having substantially higher levels of both absolute and relative military 
spending, also display substantially higher growth rates in comparison to non- 
recipients. 

This is, in short, a most useful study, valuable to those concerned with the ways in 
which nations use economic aid, military assistance and arms sales to advance their 
interests, and in the effects of such official transfers on Third World recipients. 

LEWIS SORl.EY 

Azonic Services Corporation, Potomac, Maryland 
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People and the State: An Anthropology of Planned Developinent 

A F Robertson 

Cambridge; Cambridge University Press. 1984. 332pp. £9.95pb 

Seeking to demystify development planning, what it is and how it is done, Robertson, an 
anthropologist, traces national development planning over the course of this century in 
this ambitious and challenging book. As it spread across the globe, planning became 
similar and institutionalised, masking ideological differences between East and West. It 
depends everywhere on agents of the state to organise people and resources so as to 
implement plans, and is mediated by cooperatives and communes, councils and 
committees, and other organisations in which planners and people meet. This general 
argument is spelled out for the ca.se of one developing country, Malaysia, and evidence 
from and reference to development planning in other countries are provided throughout 
the book. 

The state's role as arbitrator and agent in the planning process raises crucial 
questions, morally and philosophically, about the participation of planners and people. 
The anthropological perspective implied in the book's subtitle, refers to a view of plans 
as symbolic systems that seek to organise time, resources, people and ideas for 
‘progressive’ purposes. Robertson, with wide-ranging fieldwork experience, including 
development work, from Africa to Malaysia, invites his colleagues to participate in the 
planning process rather than, as most have tended to. involving themselves merely as 
contract workers in projects with pre-set goals. Decrying contemporary populist 
thinking for positing an adversarial relationship (people versus the state) he calls for a 
comparative anthropology that reckons with the diversity of human development and 
adaptation and offers alternative social images, replacing the adversarial relation of 
people versus state with a new vision of people and state. 

Although some may quibble about Robertson's generalisations, whose main 
protagonists -people, state and planners—appear as largely undifferentiated lots, he 
has produced a stimulating piece, bound to be studied and debated with interest by 
professionals concerned with development planning within and outside the discipline of 
anthropology. 

KAKFN IKANHI'HO IIANShN 

Northwestern University, Illinois 


Consequences of .Small Farm Mechanisation 

International Rice Research Institute and Agricultural Development Council 
Manila, Philippines: International Rice Research Institute. 1983. 184pp. $7.S()pb 

This biMik consists of a collection of papers which report on the consequences of 
mechanisation in a number of countries in .South East Asia. The book was 
commissioned by USAID and undertaken by IRRl and the ADC. Each paper describes 
the country's situation and mechanisation policy, the study procedure and a description 
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of the selected area. An analysis of the amount of mechanisation is presented and its 
general effect, followed by conclusions. 

While it would be difficult to summarise all the conclusions, as this may give a 
misleading impression, there are some definite points which are valuable food for 
thought. 

Mechanisation has progressed at a very rapid rate in those countries which have high 
prices for agricultural produce, due to the large amount of alternative employment 
available in industry and commerce. In areas where the climate and soil is suitable for 
multiple cropping and there is adequate water available, the introduction of mechanical 
pumps and associated watercontrol, both irrigation and drainage, has given an increase 
in agricultural productivity without affecting the employment situation much. 

In areas where the prices obtained for the produce are not so high, the introduction of 
mechanisation tends to displace family labour and concentrate the control of 
agricultural land into the hands of those who have the economic power to introduce the 
mechanisation. In some cases the productivity increases, but in many the introduction of 
mechanisation does not improve the output significantly. One of the papers comments 
on the importance of planning the rehabilitation of the displaced labour. 

It seems that the total effect of mechanisation must be studied much more carefully in 
the future to ensure that its introduction will be of benefit to the whole country. The 
book should provide useful information on the consequences of mechanisation and 
should stimulate further research. It is well worth reading. 

I KJLOOU* 

Cranfield Institute of Technology 


The Russian Threat: Its Myths and Realities 

Jim Garrison and Pyare Shivpuri 
London; Gateway Books. 1983. 344pp. £4.95 

Jim Garrison and Pyare Shivpuri had a good idea, but they unfortunately did not carry it 
out too well. The idea was to write a book about Soviet intentions and capabilities in the 
form of questions and answers. Anyone who has worked in the peace movement knows 
that the question ‘What about the Russians?’ (and all of its subsequent variations) is the 
first question to be asked. The problem in the book under review lies not with the 
questions, but with the answers. Although there is material in the book critical of the 
^viet Union, especially of its internal structure and its relationship to Eastern Europe, 
too often the answers provided are apologetical and naive. 

‘What about Afghanistan?’, the authors ask. They answer by pointing to the US role 
in El Salvador. 1 utterly fail to see the logic. The behaviour of one superpower cannot be 
excused because of the behaviour of the other. 1 am reminded of American Cold-War 
warriors who say that since the Soviet Union uses dirty tricks, then the US must use 
them as well. There is—more properly, there should be—no excuse for one nation 
forcibly to invade another, especially when a Third World country is invaded by a 
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superpower. It is nonsense for the left to go about finding reasons why such an invasion 
is not so bad. 

'Will the Soviets invade?’, ask the authors. ‘There is no evidence available that 
indicates that the Soviets either want a war or plan to invade [Western Europe].’ But, 
they continue, if they did invade, it would not be so bad. After all, even dissidents in 
Eastern Europe prefer occupation to nuclear war. And so, once again, the authors have 
perfectly reproduced the mindset of US hawks (‘better dead than red’). If all the 
world’s choices arc reduced to the status quo or nuclear war, then indeed the Cold War 
is easy to understand. 

And so it goes. The Soviet Union does not outspend the West. Nor does it want to rule 
the world. Nor has it massive civil defence. Some of what the authors say is true, while 
other assertions are more ambivalent (the SS-2U is more than a modernisation of older 
Soviet missiles). The problem is that a complex world is reduced to stereotypes, and no 
serious reader, determined to balance and understand the aggres.sive designs of both 
superpowers, could ever trust an account that puts all blame on one side and finds 
excuses for similar behaviour by the other. 

Perhaps the problem is caused by the naivete of the political analysis: ‘Opposition to 
communism is a basic tenet of a capitalist system’, they assert. But many of the world’s 
most successful capitalist systems are afraid of the US military build-up and clearly prefer 
detente. In any case, it is a far cry from ideological opposition to military confrontation. 
Certainly the roots of US militarism have cultural, political, ethnic, and religious 
roots- all glossed over in favour of a simple minded notion that defence industries 
control the capilalist state. 

1 wish 1 could be mure positive about this book. 1 share the authors' commitment to 
ending the Cold War. I respect them for tackling hard questions. It is possible to 
condemn the West without praising the East. Indeed, until one does sii, one has not 
taken a step toward ending the Cold War but has only engaged in reproducing it from 
the other side. 

Al AN WOI IT, 

City University of New York 


Inlrnducliun to the Sociology of Development 
Andrew Webster 

London; Macmillan. IMK4. 2IKpp. i'lS.tlU 

Tliis book has its merits and its defects. It is neither comprehensive nor profound, but 
those qualities are not necessarily to be liNikcd for in a short introductory text. It is 
clearly written in a style likely to hold readers* attention and convince them, if they need 
convincing, of the subject's importance. The classical contributions of Durkheim and 
Weber are expounded freely and well, contentious latter-day ideas are handled fairly 
and without undue bias, and the book comes to an even-handed conclusion. However, 
the attention given to debates among recent writers has the slightly unfortunate effect 
that lesser figures seem to crowd the foreground while giants, pushed into the 
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background, are thereby belittled or even obscured altogether. And the section on 
population is quite deplorable. Most of it, indeed, is not about population trends at all 
but about matters vrhich though doubtless relevant to the discussion of other issues do 
not appear to be so to this; and it contains one serious misstatement of fact. Birth-rates 
have fallen throughout most of the Third World except Africa, but they have fallen little 
or no faster than death-rates, so that rates of natural increase remain high. It seems odd, 
too, that although China and India are mentioned in this section, there is no reference to 
China’s one-child policy, nor to the political storm in India in 1976--7 over sterilisation. 
J E GOLDTHORPB 
University of Leeds 


The Role of the Intemathmal Financial Centres in Underdeveloped Countries 
Xabier Gorostiaga 

London; Croom Helm. 1984. 148pp. £14.95 

The accelerating rate of change in the international financial system is evident even to 
the casual observer. The original version of this book was published in 1978. Yet it 
provides an excellent empirical and analytical introduction to the contemporary 
situation, This is partly because this book has been updated to 1983. More importantly, 
the central theme is precisely the structural changes in the international financial system 
which encourage and permit the inaeasing global financial instability which forces itself 
to our attention. 

The main argument is neither very new nor contentious. Since the early 1970s wc have 
moved to a new stage in the transnationalisation of the world economy. In the 1950s and 
1960s this process was spearheaded by productive capital; by the expansion of the 
international producing and trading activities of transnational corporations. Since the 
onset of global economic dcprcs.sion the dynamic of the transnational corporations has 
been blunted. It is finance capital which has taken over the leading role in the 
transnationalisation process, lliere has been a rapid growth of the activities of 
transnational banks. Located in new international finance centres in the South 
(Panama, Cayman Islands, Bahrain, Hong Kong, Singapore, Bahamas, etc) rather than 
in the traditional centres like London, New York, Frankfurt and Zurich, these 
transnational banks operate outside the effective control of national governments or 
official international agencies. With massive volumes of footloose finance chasing 
speculative profits in currency trading, the international monetary system, increasingly 
under pressure from the recession-induced debt crisis, has assumed a dangerous degree 
of volatility. 

Gorostiaga documents this change, explores the reasons, which include the previous 
expansion of transnational corporations, and alludes briefly to the effects on the 
’national' economies of the new international finance centres themselves. One might be 
occasionally irritated by the obscurities of his variant of Marxist jargon, disagree with 
aspects of his theoretical perspective, and regret that his viewpoint on a global 
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phenomenon is too narrowly based on the Panamanian case. His argument that the 
world economy has moved to a new stage is, however, overwhelmingly convincing. 

MICK MOORE 

Institute of Development Studies, 

University of .Sussex 


Antarctic Resources Policy: Scientifk, I/egal and Political Issues 

Edited by Francisco Orrego Vicuna 

Cambridge; ('ambridge University Press. 1983. .33.‘> pp. £32.50 

In 1959, seven countries with territorial claims to Antarctica (Argentina, Australia, 
Chile, France, New Zealand, Norway, United Kingdom) and five countries which did 
not recognise these claims (Belgium, Japan, South Africa, Soviet Union, United States) 
sat down together and drew up a treaty which opened the Antarctic to scientific research 
while freezing the status of territorial claims. 

Twenty-four years later, in November 1983, the UN held its first debate on 
Antarctica. Many Ifiird World countries challenged the 1959 Antarctic Treaty with its 
small circle of mostly developed country members and its secretive meetings, 
monopolising control over Antarctica’s resources. (The Treaty Parties arc in the process 
of devising regulations to control resource development in Antarctica.) 

This book is the official record of a seminar held in October 1982, which brought 
together scientists, diplomats and other experts involved in the Antarctic Treaty and its 
resource agreements to discuss past events and future resource policy options. The 
meeting was organised by the Institute of International Studies of the University of 
Chile and, as if to reaffirm both the role of the Treaty and the validity of the Chilean 
national claim, was held in Antarctica itself at the Chilean station of Tcnicnte Marsh. 
TTie eilitor of the book. Francisco Orrego Vicuna, is director of the organising Institute 
and now Chilean ambassador in London. 

The book begins with papers on the state of Antarctic knowledge and experience. Of 
particular interest are the contributions by George Knox (University of Canterbury, 
New Zealand) on the central role of krill, the small shrimp-like crustacean, in the 
.Southern Ocean ecosystem, and by Martin Holdgate (UK Department of the 
Environment) on evaluating the environmental impact of source development. John 
Heap (UK Foreign Office) provides a refreshingly candid analysis of the non-altruistic 
origins of the Treaty: he argues that the aim of the signatories was to avert conflict rather 
than to ‘set aside a continent for science'. He also stresses, however, that the Treaty was 
not negotiated to arrogate to the twelve governments exclusive rights in the Antarctic. 

I'he next section concentrates on the management of the living resources in the 
Southern Ocean with papers on the Convention on the Cxinservation of Antarctic 
Marine Living Resources, signed by Treaty Parties in 1980, which takes an ecosystemic 
approach to the management of the growing krill harvest. Particular stress is given to the 
need to expand our knowledge of the ecosystem. A revealing paper by the Chilean 
negotiator, Fernando Zegers, shows up the pxrlitical dynamics behind this Convention; 
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he indicates how an approved and effective Convention could bolster the Antarctic 
Treaty and consolidate its legitimacy in the international community, easing the way for 
minerals negotiations. But outside observers have criticised this convention as 
hamstrung by its intimate links with the Antarctic Treaty. 

The third section deals with the exploration and exploitation of minerals, particularly 
any offshore oil that is found to exist, and includes a discussion of the political issues at 
stake in devising a framework to regulate mineral resource development. C D Becby, a 
New Zealand diplomat chairing the current Antarctic Treaty mineral talks, points out 
that the first problem to be addressed is the 'internal accommodation'; the need to 
satisfy both claimants and non-claimants. The second is the ‘external accommodation': 
anticipating the requirements of the international community. Beeby accepts the 
position of those, mostly Third World, countries which assert that the mineral resources 
of Antarctica are, like those found on the deep seabed, part of the common heritage of 
mankind. He argues that this view will have to be taken into account in defining 
membership of the new regime and devising arrangements for revenue sharing. But 
Beeby recognises the difficulty of predicting the reactions of those absent from the 
negotiating table. As he says, any regime may be viewed as unacceptable precisely 
because it has been drawn up by a rather small number of countries perceived as both 
exclusive and secretive. 

The last paper in this section by Keith Brennan (former chief Australian negotiator) is 
the most imaginative and provocative of the book. He argues that claimants and 
non-claimants will have to avoid legalism: sovereignty will have to find an alias. He talks 
about the veto power of outsiders: ‘They could have recourse to and indeed would have 
no alternative but to have recourse to, measures in their bilateral and multilateral 
relations with other states that would nullify any regime which was not based in 
consensus’. Treaty Parties, he says, will have to be more forthcoming towards outside 
nations and will have to adopt a more realistic and welcoming attitude towards the new 
Seabed Authority or rival regimes will be worked out. In perhaps his most controversial 
statement, Brennan argues that this Authority should have a voice on Antarctic mineral 
regulatory questions and participate substantially in revenues generated from the 
exploitation of mineral resources in Antarctica. 

The final section is devoted to Antarctic cooperation. The paper by Tucker Scully 
(US State Department) falls into the trap, which has caught many proponents of the 
Treaty, of elevating what was never more than a series of ad hoc arrangements into a 
fully worked-out 'system'; the aspects of the Treaty and subsequent instruments which 
he describes as deliberately designed to provide flexibility and all part of a gradualist 
philosophy are in truth the weaknesses of compromise, flowing from the negotiators' 
inability to come to grips with the central problem of sovereignty. 

This book provides a valuable and wide-ranging contribution to the current Antarctic 
discussions and useful insight into the workings of the Antarctic Treaty. Ifowever. the 
failure to involve any participants, except one Canadian, from outside the 'system' 
inevitably makes the political analysis somewhat one-sided. It is fortunate that a few 
papers such as that by Keith Brennan make no bones about wider interests and dispel a 
tendency towards self-congratulation. 

BARBARA MnrHEI.L 

International Institute for 

Environment and Development, London 
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Anthropology and Devetopment 

I.ucy Mair 

London; Macmillan Press, 1984. 146pp. £12.50. £4.95pb 

Profes.sor Lucy Mair has written a primer of anthropology which development planners 
may find of interest. The book defines anthropological concepts within a specific range 
aimed at problems of economic development. The demanding reader is thus expected to 
go back into some basic literature for broader anthropological definitions or into more 
elaborate .sources for specialised treatments. The definition of development itself, for 
example, is confined to its economic dimension. The question as to whether economic 
development per se is desirable or not is not posed at the beginning. It would have 
facilitated justifying the pride of the Tuareg later (p 19). Inversely, the rationale for 
universal development and distribution of resources—whether particular peoples want 
it or not—is not elaborated. It would have made the later discussion of socialist and 
capitalist, public and private alternatives to development more understandable. 

The book, despite its small size, has a wealth of references to case studies and 
research. The size of the book and the number of cases may be the cause of some 
inductive and deductive jumps. The passages from the particular to the general and vice 
versa are not always smooth and at times are not warranted, eg pp 69-73, 84-5, 92. 
Some further editing could have helped both the style and structure of the book. The 
first four chapters are more of anthropological definitions rather than an interwoven 
treatment of anthropology and development. At times, such as the detailed description 
of the Tallensi dwelling by Fortes (pp 40 el seq), the relationship between a cited 
anthropological study and problems of development may escape the reader. 

Chapter 5 on ‘Women in Rural Life’, chapter 8 on ‘Man-made Lakes and 
Resettlement', and chapter 9 on ‘Cities and Slums’ get us closer to an interwoven 
treatment of anthropology and development. These chapters provide interesting 
insights into the central theme of the book. The reader may find some difficulty in 
following the arguments and the logic of construction of chapter 6 on ‘Hquality’. 

The great strength of the book is its candid approach. Professor Mair docs not shy 
away from stating prevalent perceptions. Speaking of entrepreneurs, she starts by 
saying; ‘Strictly s|ieaking the word describes a role found only in a capitalist system, 
which is therefore widely assumed to be more or less immoral.' (p 95). Although she 
goes on to mention its roots in Protestant ethics, by her first remark she underscores the 
damage done to the concept by the socio-economic reality. 

A KHOSHKISH 

Moorhead Slate University 


Small Farm Mectaanlsatioa for Develo|ring Countries 

Peter Crossley and John Kilgour 

Chichester, England; John Wiley. 1983.253pp. £18.50 


College students and government workers who want to learn how farm machines 
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function and what types of machines are available that may be suited for Third World 
fanners will find Crossley and Kilgour’s treatment useful. The book deals in principles 
and concepts, not in specific machines. For example, it describes what types of 
grain-milling machines exist and how they work, but give no designs, shows no 
photographs and mentions no brandnames. 

The subject is treated in three parts: The Agricultural Requirement, Mechanisation 
Equipment, and Matching the Equipment to the Task. Part 1 describes field, farmstead 
and transport tasks. Part 2 discusses small engines, traction, steering, braking, and 
implements all in enough depth to provide a basis for understanding the functions of 
farm machinery and its parts. Hand and animal power arc treated in one chapter, 
although the twenty pages devoted to the subject is rather sketchy, especially 
considering that six of those are devoted to a table describing draught animal diseases. 
Part 3 is introduced by a chapter on the economics of small farm mechanisation, followed 
by a chapter on the factors affecting the capacity of small tractors to carry out field work. 
Tlie final three chapters deal with safety, assessment and modification, and maintenance 
and local production. 

The level and depth of treatment mean that it will be useful for those having no 
familiarity with farm machinery. Many helpful diagrams are scattered through it, hut 
they are largely schematic, nothing approaching a design diagram is provided. 

liie opening page of each chapter carries a photograph of some kind of machine at 
work in a tropical country but it is clear that the book is less about developing countries 
than about engineering principles applied to small farm machines. There is a 
presumption that farmers in developing countries will use small-sized machines, but 
there seems little in this book specifically aimed at Third World farmers. Certainly, the 
materials discussed would be helpful to anyone knowing little about farm machinery, 
but for anyone knowing farm machines, there is little that would give special insights 
into the needs of developing countries. 

ROBERT W HERDT 

Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research, 

Washington, DC 


Reports on Women and Society 
CHANGE 

London: CHANGE International Reports. Reports Nos 1-10, £1.25 each. Reports 
Nos 11-13, £1.50 each 

This is a series of non-academic reports published by CHANGE on the condition and 
status of women all over the world. The latest one on Lesotho has been preceded by 
publications on Singapore, Thailand, Chile, Peru, Israel, Ethiopia and Japan, 
Philippines. Uganda, the Caribbean and Bangladesh. All arc written by authors 
indigenous to the countries concerned and should provide valuable background 
material to decisionmakers, planners, governments and developmentalists. 

The Declaration of Mexico in 1975, defined equality between men and women as 
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being equality in ‘dignity and worth as human beings as well as equality in their rights, 
opportunities and responsibilities.' All the authors attempt to analyse the social, 
economic and political processes which continue to work to the detriment of women in 
achieving this equality. 

A common theme running through the reports is that women play a vital role in 
production and reproduction. Traditionally, Basotho women of Lesotho were 
considered a burden because they had no access to land. However, at marriage a woman 
is exchanged for cattle bringing wealth to her parents and providing a productive and 
reproductive force to her husband’s family. In Israel the productive-reproductive link is 
seen as vital not only in terms of a woman’s contribution to the economy, particularly in 
times of war, but also in terms of woman's role in supplying ‘enough human power to 
ensure the continuing superiority of Zionism*. Thus, in all societies marriage is seen as a 
‘woman's universal destiny’. 

Despite a woman's importance in production and reproduction, traditional models 
and images of women based on social custom and culture result in a devaluation of 
women and continue to keep the female population in a position of subjugation and 
subordination. A situation which may be perpetuated by women themselves as they are 
conditioned into accepting their inferior position. Such images and beliefs are the root 
of policies and programmes which have inhibited women from fully participating in the 
development process. Statistics provided in all the reports reveal systematic 
discrimination against women in laws, provision of education and skills training, and 
employment opportunities. Even where the literacy rate is high among women, as in 
Lesotho, or a high percentage of women are economically active, as in Thailand, women 
have no access to positions of power and authority. The authors identify two rea.sons, 
lack of opportunity and cultural conditioning which leads women to concentrate in 
'feminine' subjects and occupations. 

In the past a lack of correlation between traditional and modern institutions and 
society has resulted in increasing poverty and exploitation of women. It is refreshing to 
sec an examination of structural and cultural factors which affect the status of the female 
sex. This series of well-written reports, which include maps and relevant data, not only 
rai.se interesting issues but reveal the mechanisms working to undermine the already 
inferior pt)silion of women. 

aiNOI SHAH 

London 
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there were other press people around. 1 was in front and this 
young soldier began to count. 1 asked him ‘What are you 
counting for?' His superior officer looked at him and he 
stopped counting. They told the journalists to go back and they 
withdrew about 200 metres while I stood there arguing with the 
police and asking whether 1 could go into the town. Finally, 
they said I could be given a piermit but I did not want a permit. 
‘As a clergy and a minister of religion I can go in anywhere, 1 
am free to go anywhere’, I insisted. ‘Either I go in here or you 
must physically arrest me’. Then the situation got a little out of 
hand because it was already late in the afternoon and they said, 
‘Please let us not fight about the issue’. 

The police officer wanted to consult his superiors, and that 
took too long, the sun was going down and the press was 
getting jittery and they wanted a press conference before 
leaving the place. They had their deadlines and some had to 
put their copy on the plane by 6 pm. So I told the police 
officers to forget it and I walked off and that is when I had the 
press conference. That was scarey, I am telling you. 1 don’t 
know whether that police officer would have shot me. One of 
the things that struck me as I looked at those policemen was 
that some of them were very young, some of them were scared, 
others looked as if they were drugged or totally blank, almost 
like people who had been indoctrinated or brainwashed with 
one idea only. The first thing they do is that they shoot. They 
did not shoot me because their superior officer recognised me 
and, of course, he knew that if he had shot me with the 
international press looking on, the South African government 
would not have been able to get away with it. 

A(;: Do you think these people are absolutely convinced in their 
mind that what they are doing is not only necessary but right and 
good? 

noi-SAK; Some of them are. One of the characteristics of the South 
African government (one that is disappearing now and there 
are reasons for that) has always been their absolute 
unshakcabic certainty that what they are doing (a) is right, (b) 
is necessary, (c) is the will of God. 1 have argued consistently 
with people like Chester Crocker that they will never 
understand what goes on in South Africa because people in the 
United States are too secular. They don’t understand the 
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powerful influence of religion and what effect it can have in a 
society that believes that religion ought to be the basis of 
society. Americans have made so many mistakes in the Middle 
East, in Iran, and they are making the same kind of mistakes in 
South Africa. 

One thing that shook the South African government's 
confidence was the declaration that apartheid is a heresy. Now 
we have fought on that one ever since 1 came back from 
Holland in 1976, and if 1 look back on the articles that I had 
written or speeches that 1 have made since that time 1 can see 
how the idea grew. But when the international Christian 
community began to say that apartheid is a heresy, and you 
really do not belong with the Christian church any more, that 
shook the government of South Africa. They were suddenly 
deprived of the moral basis on which they were operating. I 
remember that one of the things that made the white Dutch 
Reformed Church more angry at me than almost anything else 
that 1 had said was a sentence in an article that I had written. I 
had said that the white Dutch Reformed Church is the spiritual 
resting place of the oppressor. That is where he goes on 
Sunday morning to hear that whatever he had done during the 
week, even the killing of our children, is alright because it is 
the will of God. They had developed very sophisticated 
theological arguments for apartheid. It was not the old 
American crude ‘blacks are children of Ham’ kind of 
argument. They’ didn’t have that. They had a sophisticated 
argument. It began with the creation when God put the innate 
law that could be understood in two ways: a law in terms of 
diversity and a law in terms of unity. So, whilst you have the 
unity of humankind, you also have all its diversity. What you 
have got to understand is that diversity is as important as unity. 
When in the end the system could no longer work, the 
argument began to sound wrong and empty. We declared that 
the argument was blasphemous. The South African 
government knew that there was only one justification for 
what they were doing and that was naked power, but they 
wanted to sound moral and to give the impression that they 
were observing a specific religious code. 
ag: What is the evidence of the impact of heresy on the ordinary 
white South Africans? Are they more willing to support you? 
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Have they become less fervent in their hatred for the blacks? 

BOESAK: There were two reactions. The first reaction was one of shock 
and of a fierce protection of what they thought was theirs, this 
moral feeling of being right. Their hatred is not so much for 
blacks in general but specifically for those blacks who were 
articulate, for people like me. I was a little shaken when I read 
in an Afrikaans newspaper at the end of 1982 (that was after 
the Ottawa conference where the Heresy Declaration was 
accepted) that the government and white people think that 
Desmond Tutu (because he is so well known abroad) is 
dangerous, but, in fact, the most dangerous man in South 
Africa at the moment is Allan Boesak. I was totally blown 
away. But the writer explained to me that the Heresy 
Declaration will shake the belief of the white churches and the 
white community, that they were pursuing a right cause. He 
then referred to the possible role that 1 could play in terms of 
the Constitution, and in the end said that if he could get his 
church (which happens to be the largest church in the so-called 
coloured community) and his community to support his views 
on the Constitution, then the government must face the fact 
that Mr Allen Hendrix and others will simply be puppets and 
will never have the support of the community. TTiat was 
written towards the end of 1982. So that was the first reaction. 

The second reaction was one of confusion in the white 
community. If they could no longer say that apartheid was the 
will of God, if they could no longer say that they meant well, if 
they could no longer claim that there were biblical arguments 
to support their conduct, they would be left in a void. They 
would then be as bad as the Americans or the Australians who 
had treated their black people so badly. One reason why the 
whites believed that they were better was because of their 
feeling of being chosen by God, placed at the southern pmint of 
Africa with a manifest destiny. They, not all white people, but 
specifically the Afrikaner nation, was called upon by God to be 
the bearer of the gospel into the hearts of the people who are 
part of darkest Africa. When that was no longer valid, what 
was left? 'I’he power of the gun, the power of manipulation, the 
pt)wer of threat and intimidation and violence. I once said that 
the white people that I know in South Africa are probably 
some of the most violent people in the world. Their response 
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was, ‘How can you say that because we have tried our best to 
do what we believe God wanted us to do in this country'. It is 
the most amazing response. Some people are beginning to 
question whether they were right. 

I am not arguing that the present confusion of the 
government lies in terms of which direction they ought to go 
and what constitutes change and what will be acceptable 
modifications of apartheid. Nor am I saying that the present 
phase is entirely the result of the Heresy Declaration. But I am 
arguing that the Heresy Declaration by undermining the moral 
basis of apartheid had a lot to do with the current confusion in 
the white community, more specifically the Afrikaner 
community. 

ag: It is extremely difficult for a community to give up its beliefs. If 
they think what they are doing is the will of God, it is extremely 
difficult for them to come to believe otherwise. What about this 
great big gathering where Botha went and was given some prize, 
and claimed that hundreds of thousands of black people had 
come to congratulate him for pursuing a righteous path? 

} 0 ESAK: There is a Zionist-Christian church, one of the black 
independent churches. Now we have in Southern Africa some 
3000 black independent churches, some large, some very small 
and some simply a person with his family or with two families 
and that's a church. He makes himself a bishop and for all 
kinds of reasons. One common reason is that Africans who 
come from the rural areas into the urban areas lose their sense 
of belonging to their community; being part of a little village is 
no longer there, and their sense of values begins to change. 
One way to hold on to some of the things that they hold dear is 
to establish a church. Another way is to achieve a synthesis of 
traditional religious beliefs with Christianity. The white 
people sit and intellectually try and reconcile different ideas or 
weigh one against the other, saying that ‘I don’t accept this but 
I do accept that’. Africans don’t do that. Many of them will 
simply see whether a marriage of the two ideas would work and 
they simply merge some of the ideas. 

Now Bishop Lekganyane has a very big following. I do not 
believe that he has a church of two million people. These 
numbers are clearly exaggerated, but that he does have 
thousands of followers is clear. Now he is a man who believes 
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and says that the Homelands policy is a good policy. On his 
part he tells these people that that is God’s will, and thus he 
becomes a perfect aid to the government, an instrument to the 
government. These people did not even know what was 
happening, it was so clearly a set-up. He was asked by the 
government—that is what I believe—to provide this platform. 
The people come together every Easter, that is the tradition. 
Easter is their big time when everybody who belongs to this 
church comes from everywhere in the country, to come there 
to their little place that they have bought, and they call this 
Maria. It’s not a city, it's a little village that belongs to the 
church and so everybody comes there according to tradition. 
After Easter they go away and next Sunday there are two 
hundred or four hundred people, but not more than that. So 
what they did was to simply say to P W Botha, ‘Alright, we will 
provide this platform for you and you come on Easter’; the 
propaganda stunt in that was that there you have so many 
black people applauding, not even understanding what the 
State President was talking about. Botha turned around and 
said ‘Where are the people who say that black people in this 
country don’t support me? Of course I’ve got the support, look 
at that.’ Let’s say there were 100,000 people. The 100,000 
people that were turned into two million people by the state 
propaganda machine, and they actually said on South African 
television that there were two million people physically 
present there, which was silly. 

AC,: British television too quoted the South African Government 
and mentioned the figure of two million. They did not mention 
that it was the traditional Easter gathering. 
boi’-sak: They wouldn’t know that unless they went a little deeper into 
it. When it comes to religion, the black people, unless they arc 
very politically con.scious or extremely angry, would not walk 
out of a church when someone gets on the pulpit whom they 
don’t like. Now in the cities that will happen, but for ordinary 
rural people religion is all they have got. The church is what 
gives them dignity, the church is what gives them life, the 
church is what they hold on to and the church is what keeps 
their dreams alive. Now I believe that the kind of religion that 
you find in such a situation is indeed what Marx said is the 
opiate of the people. It is true, but for people who have 
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nothing, that is their only possession. It is the easiest thing in 
the world, if you are clever enough to come and use that and 
manipulate the pieople without them even knowing it, and that 
is what happened on that Easter Sunday. And the one thing 
that people did not even notice, and which I found so 
remarkable, was Mr P W Botha saying at the end of his speech 
‘I have nothing I can offer you, that I can give you, except this 
gift, and it is the word of God in my mother tongue, 
Afrikaans.’ What an irony! We Africans have a proverb, when 
the white man came we had the land and he had the Bible, now 
he has the land and we have the Bible. Here was the State 
President of South Africa talking to the black people whose 
land he has stolen, whose citizenship he takes away as if it 
means nothing, whose human rights he does not recognise, 
whose human dignity he does not recognise, and he tells them 
that the only thing he can give them is the word of God. I 
thought that was too much. The next Sunday when I preached, 
I mentioned this and I said he was lying and he knew he was 
lying. That’s the manipulation of religion, of Christianity that I 
detest so much, because he knows he can recognise human 
dignity, he can recognise human rights, he can recognise that 
the land is theirs and he can return it all to them. But all he 
gives them is the Bible in Afrikaans which they cannot even 
read because it is not their language. 
ag: Doesn’t this sometimes shake your faith in religion? 
iesak: No it doesn't. There was a time when 1 had to face the reality of 
my own life. I am a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
which is about as bad as you can get in our country. 1 had to 
face not only the question whether 1 wanted to be a minister in 
this church, but whether I wanted to remain in Christianity at 
all. If Christianity could be used to justify apartheid, then what 
in the world did it mean? And faced with that choice, I decided 
to dig a little deeper and actually find out whether that was a 
true reflection of what the Christian message was all about. 
And I have discovered that not only have white Christians in 
South Africa twisted and manipulated the Christian message 
in general, but the specific reform tradition that I stand for as a 
Christian has also been twisted and manipulated by them. 
What we have done is to simply say the Christianity that you 
talk about is not authentic. It doesn’t exist. That is your 
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creation, but this is not how we understand the biblical 
message. So even the reform tradition they are so proud of is 
now being used against them. As a reform theologian, I use the 
same tradition to attack apartheid and it is much more 
effective because of all the traditions we have in Christianity, 
in Protestantism, the reform tradition is probably the most 
potent in terms of the struggle of the poor and the oppressed 
people. That is the tradition which says clearly that, of course, 
you have to be obedient to the government, but if that 
government does not understand justice, it is not a 
government, it is a gang of robbers. John Calvin is the name 
they quote every now and then because that is their great 
spiritual father. When 1 speak I say that John Calvin said that 
any government that doesn’t understand justice or doesn’t 
understand the difference between good and evil, like the 
South African government, is no longer a government, it’s a 
gang of robbers. And so I accuse them of being a gang of 
robbers, they are not the servant of God but the beast from the 
sea. That is the kind of symbolic language that Christians ^ 
understand so well, and it is much more effective than calling it 
an illegitimate government. 

AO: The irony tv that both you and the whites are using the same 
weapons, the same phraseology, the same mythology. They too 
think they are using it acording to the will of God. Doesn't it 
shake your faith in religion that it can be so easily manipulated, 
particularly in devout societies. 

hoi-sak: One wonders about that, but to me the core of Christianity is 
now so clear that in the end those who manipulate it, and 1 
think that is true of every religion, come to the end of the road ^ 
very quickly. They come to a point where they find out that ^ 
they can no longer do that, especially when large numbers of 
people begin to understand and their eyes begin to open. Black 
people for many many years believed what we were told. But 
since we have been able, as black Christians ourselves, to look 
into all these matters and to articulate for ourselves, our 
people have begun to discover the meaning of the message. 
One by one, all the arguments of white Christianity in South 
Africa have fallen away. They do not stand up in the light of 
scrutiny and in clear and direct confrontation. 1 can now say to 
the white people, if you believe that you are right and that God 
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is on your side, why do you need all this violence, why do you 
need all these guns to protect what you believe God has given 
you? If God had meant for you to have all of this, then surely 
with your kind of faith you will not allow the situation to 
change to such an extent. It is the blatant falseness of what they 
have tried to do with religion and with Christianity in 
particular which in South Africa is now so clear. I don’t think 
that they can continue to do that, and so whilst I am no longer a 
romantic about my faith, and while 1 am fully aware of how 
anyone’s faith can be manipulated and how vulnerable religion 
is, and how vulnerable in our case the gospels of Jesus Christ 
are, while I understand all that, I have also discovered the 
power that is intrinsically within religion and intrinsically 
within the Christian message that cannot be denied, even by 
people who have succeeded in manipulating religion for so 
long, as the white South Africans have done. 

ag; Will the battle be won or lost on the basis of religion? 
wesak; Religion is but one factor. It is very powerful, but it is not the 
only one. There are things like the forces in society, things like 
people’s understanding of themselves which is not necessarily 
something to do with religion. There are economic forces, 
there are political forces, there are social forces. The battle in 
South Africa is not simply as to whether whites are Christians 
in the true sense of the word, but whether wc can make them 
understand that, Christian or not, there are certain realities 
that they have to face like the human dignity of black people, 
the fact that it is impossible for a minority like they are to 
continue to oppress a majority like we are in South Africa the 
way they are doing ri^t now. The fact that they must realise 
that even their military power, which in a sense is the only 
weapon they have, will have exhausted itself when the black 
people begin to say, as they are begining to do right now, that it 
doesn’t matter any more. The only thing you can really do is to 
kill us. 

ag: To what extent do you think the regime will go in suppressing, 
the blacks? 

iesak; I think they will do what they are doing now. We will inevitably 
go through a period when there will be more killing. The South 
African government has no other recourse. It simply has to 
remain as violent as it possibly can in order to stop the black 
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people, but it will not help them in the end. I don’t know how 
world opinion will react if the South African government 
continues to kill black people. I think it will be much more 
difficult for the South African government to kill scores of 
black people simply to stay in power today than it would have 
been twenty years ago. 

ag: But if there are no prospects of reconciliation, then the only 
possible scenario is a fight to the end. You may have a partition, 
a state within a state, another Israel, where the whites say ‘OK, « 
here we are with all our weaponry and you stay in your bit of ' 
territory?' What do you think is the most likely outcome? 

BOESAK: I think that the scenario that the South African government 
and many in the white community would like to hold forth for 
people is the second one that you have mentioned, where 
white South Africans say this is our birthright, this is our only 
country, we will never give up what we have. It’s the kind of 
romantic image of the white Afrikaner of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century with the Bible in one hand and the gun in 
the other and the knife between the teeth, but I think that that .: 
is a romantic image which is essentially a myth. 1 don’t think 
that white people in South Africa will want to die simply to 
remain white. I think that when they are faced with the reality 
of one violent confrontation after another, or even with the 
reality that they will have to kill wave after wave of black 
people simply to remain in power, 1 don’t think that in the end 
that is what the majority of white people would want. I am 
quite willing to accept that there might be a substantial 
minority who will want that and be prepared to go through 
with it. 1 believe that whatever happens within the next ten 
years South Africa will still have to go through what I would 
call our Ku-Klux-Klan period, both in terms of individual 
actions and a broadening of the violent front that we are facing 
right now; but in the end white South Africans have to come to 
terms with the realities. It is a question of what pressures can 
be put on the South African government both internally and 
externally and how effectively. When they face those realities 
they will change and they will accept that they have to live in a 
country where 80 per cent of the population is black, and they 
will have to accept that there will have to be some way of 
finding a form of government in which everybody is 
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represented, in which there is full and meaningful 
participation for every South African. I don't think they will do 
that simply through a change of heart. I think that we still have 
to find meaningful ways of exercising pressure to force the 
South African government to realise that the only alternative 
to coming to grips with the realities of the South African 
situation is the kind of senseless ongoing killing that would 
finally result in greater chaos. 

ag: You mentioned their sensitivity to external pressures such as the 
demand for disinvestment. There are two arguments raised 
against disinvestment. One is, if you withdraw and disinvest, a 
lot of blacks will lose their jobs and this will cause more misery, 
and secondly, thatif the Americans pull out completely, then the 
Germans and the Japanese wUl come in and they will do less 
than the Americans are doing to bring about an improvement in 
the working conditions of the blacks. The belief in the US, even 
among the most liberal circles, is that by being there they can 
exercise some influence, some leverage, but by pulling out 
completely, they can do nothing at all. How do you respond to 
these arguments, since you have talked to Chester Crocker who 
is the author of this philosophy? 

)esak; If the American companies would only use the leverage they 
have, it would not be so bad. One reason why the 
disinvestment campaign is growing, and more and more 
representatives from the black community are asking for 
disinvestment, is precisely because the companies from this 
country and other countries operating in South Africa have not 
used the power that we believe that they have. Instead, they 
have used their presence to strengthen the system.They never 
cared about the condition of black people as long as they could 
make their profits. They would build a school in a black 
community or give some funds for this or that or the other 
which sounded right, but those were the very things which one 
way or the other strengthened the system. We are trying to get 
rid of that arrangement. It doesn’t help us when we fight 
against Bantu education and when the children get shot in 
South Africa because of their protest against Bantu education 
that you come with your company and you give a million rand 
to build a black college to strengthen Bantu education. So, 
naturally, black people are not impressed when companies say 
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because their inhumane system is still intact and is being 
supported by Western governments like the UK, West 
Germany and especially the Reagan Administration and as 
well as by the business community in the Western world. If 
they had done that and they had not given apartheid that 
support, we would not have suffered for all these twenty-five 
years. We would have been able by now to begin to build the 
kind of non-racial, open, humane society that I crave for, that I 
worked for, that so many have died for, that I hope my 
children will be able to live in. So 1 would rather say that if we 
had gone through the suffering that disinvestment would 
bring, we would not have had to go through the suffering that 
apartheid still brings. 

Ao; Supposing they disinvested completely tomorrow, and the 
apartheid regime did not topple as a result of that, and a number 
of blacks lost their jobs and had no alternative jobs, what would 
be your reaction? 

BOESAK: First of all, I would say I can hardly imagine a situation of 
complete disinvestment tomorrow. I am not saying that 
disinvestment alone will topple the government, but if that 
does not have an effect then I will personally come and I will 
personally beg all the companies to come back, and 1 will tell 
them that 1 will never again put pressure on them ever to do 
anything and that they can go ahead with their investments. I 
believe, however, especially in the present economic climate. 
I'm saying that there is a law, as you know, in South Africa that 
says that if you plead for disinvestment you commit economic 
sabotage, lean go to gaol for ten years. 1 have decided that the 
situation is such that 1 no longer care. 

ACi: Does Desmond Tutu share that position? 

BOESAK: I think so. Desmond and I have talked about it. I have been to 
Uitenhage and I have spoken to those parents whose children 
were killed, and 1 was there that day at the funeral and 1 saw 
those coffins and I know that the government is lying. I know 
that there arc at least forty-three people dead and we are not 
sure what happened to the bodies, but we will find them. When 
I see all of that, when I sec their absolute callousness and the 
ruthlcssncss of that government 1 say to myself ‘what is the risk 
that I take, in comparison with the misery and the difficulties 
and the risks that our people take who, unlike me, do not have 
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the minimum kind of protection that 1 seem to enjoy at the 
moment?’ So that is why I say I will personally go to those 
companies right now and say to them, ‘Do no business in South 
Africa’. ‘Use your power right now to force the South African 
government to bring about change, and, if you cannot do that, 
then there is only one meaningful role for you and that is to get 
out and let us settle things our own way’. If people say to me, 
‘Yes, but blacks will lose more jobs,’ I will say to them, ‘What 
do you think is happening in the economy today?’ Right now 
the South African economy is so bad that disinvestment, even 
selective disinvestment, will do more to bring about 
meaningful pressure on the government than all of the 
resolutions of the UN put together over the last forty years. 
ag; There is one more argument which the South African 
government is using now. They ae saying that the American and 
the European governments demand of us standards which are 
not applicable to the rest of Africa. Where is there a democratic 
government anywhere in Africa? 

iOESAK; First of all, I would say to them that they must make up their 
minds, because in the preamble of their new constitution it 
says that among national goals is the necessity ‘To uphold 
Christian values and civilised norms’. Now if you say that, if 
you claim that you are a democracy, not just a democracy for 
white p>eople, but a democracy, then you must act in a 
democratic way. They say that they have these civilised 
standards and act according to those beliefs. They are 
anti-communist; they say that everything that is communist is 
so uncharacteristic of South Africa. Then they must be what 
they claim to be. 1 would also say that everybody knows that 
there are certain values that we have learnt in the world, they 
have not fallen out of thin air; these are values that people have 
fought for and died for and suffered for, like democracy, like 
humane standards of living, like understanding and 
recognising and respecting the human dignity and human 
rights of other people. There are many factors that sometimes 
make that impossible in other countries in the world, but it 
would be very bad if you were to try to justify the situation in 
your own country by looking around for situations which might 
possibly be worse. I am not justifying what is happening in 
Africa, but 1 am saying that in terms of what is really 
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happening to black people in South Africa today, it is not much 
worse or not much better. So they should not say that we 
should take a bad example and adopt it as a standard. We must 
ask ourselves what is it that we must aspire to, what are the 
ideals we must strive for. The West, I think, is absolutely right in 
demanding democratic standards of the South African 
government, because in a sense they are asking that of 
everybody in the world. The people in Africa would like to 
have those standards, an open, clear democracy, and there are 
people there who are struggling to get those values accepted in 
their societies. 

ag: To what extent has your struggle been damaged by the accords 
which Angola and Mozambique have signed with South 
Africa? 

BOESAK: They had, of course, a psychological impact. You must not 
forget the people were very excited when Mozambique got its 
independence. At the celebrations in South Africa, students 
were even detained at the time when that happened ten years 
ago. Also the South African government used these Accords 
s<i cleverly in their own propaganda. But there is one thing that 
South African black people are learning more and more. 
Amilear Cabral said, in the early l%0s, a very wise thing which 
we remember, and that is. The rice must be cooked inside the 
pot'. So in the end it is the people themselves. There are things 
that happen in the international community around us and we 
know that in the interdependence of our world we cannot 
simply go out on our own; even if the rice is to be cooked inside 
the pot, we must understand that other pniople can help to 
bring us firewood and so on. 

Basically, therefore, what I am .saying is that whatever 
happens in the countries around us, we have learnt that finally 
and ultimately the struggle is our responsibility. If there is a 
setback in terms of Mozambique, in terms of the Nkomati 
Accord, we know that that will have a certain effect on the 
struggle, but we must overcome that. We must find ways and 
means of not telling ourselves it did not happen, but we must 
ask ourselves why has it happened? What is the situation? How 
strong does that make the South African government 
p.sychologically, how strong does it make it diplomatically, 
how strong does it make the South African government in 
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reality, and can we cope with that situation? The most 
important thing, however, is that all these things that have 
been happening, the agreements, especially the Nkomati 
Accord, has not in any way dented or undermined the 
determination of the people in South Africa to be free or to 
continue with the struggle. If anything, the South African 
{Jeople are more determined than ever before. 

ag: To what extent do you think South Africa is going to get 
involved in trying to destabilise Zimbabwe. 

BOESAK: South Africa has always been involved in destabilising all 
those countries, and I think South Africa will do its level best 
to continue to make things difficult for Zimbabwe. We don’t 
hear any good thing about Zimbabwe in the South African 
press. 

ag: Are you sure the South African press is wrong? 

doesak: In the South African press, whether the so-called liberal press 
or the government press, or the Afrikaans press openly 
supporting the government, there are certain issues about 
which they arc fundamentally in agreement and we can sec the 
way they report things; I think that the South African 
government docs not like the idea of a stable well-run society 
in Zimbabwe. There arc things that happen that they cannot 
hide. At the same time, when they are telling us how bad things 
arc in Zimbabwe, we hear from other sources that there arc 
Zimbabweans, or the old Rhodesians who had emigrated to 
South Africa, who are going back to Zimbabwe. Why is that? 
We have learned not to believe what we are told in the South 
African press. If you have a healthy cynicism in terms of what 
you are being told, then you will not allow those things to 
influence you one way or the other. 
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Limiting conflict in the Gulf 

International danger 

The Iran-Iraq war has killed more than 250,(XX) people, turned millions 
of citizens into refugees in their own countries,' destroyed over $150 
billion worth of property,^ imposed severe economic dislocations^ and 
food shortages on the belligerents, jeopardised all countries’ shipping in 
the Persian Gulf, endangered civilian international air travel over Iran, 
and periodically threatens to bring countries like Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
and the United States more directly into the fighting. The possibility of 
an irrational eruption leading to a widened war increases with the 
war-weariness of the participants, their diplomatic rigidity, and their 
invitation to miscalculation through a war of nerves waged with a 
volatile mixture of genuine threat and vacuous bluff. 

Although the war grows from indigenous conflicts, the fighting 
probably would not have begun and certainly could not continue on its 
Dresent scale without enormous external military support. Why do the 

' Some escimutes put the death toll as high as 500.000 to 600.000. See Anthony Cordosman, "The 
Oulf crisis and strategic interests; a military analysis’, Anieriiun-Aruh Affairs (>)), Sumirter 1084. 
p 9. More recent Western estimates talk of even one million dead. See Eqbal Amin, ‘The Gulf 
war; the crueiul pha-sc’. AfricAsia (16) April 1985. p2l. Approximately 1.5 million Iranian 
civilians have been displaced by the war. Moreover, Baghdad deported to Inin over lOO.tXIO 
people considered ‘unreliable Iranian elements'. See Pred Halliday. ‘Year IV of the Islamic 
Republic', MERIT Hvpons 15(3) March-April 1983, p 4. Most of those deported remain in 
Iranian camps, under deplorable living conditions and without being reatgnised as either Iraqis, 
Iranians, or refugees. Ingeburg Kossmann, ‘Irakischc Flucchtlinge im Iran' (Iraqi Refugees in 
Iran), Bloater des Informationszentrum Driiie Well (Freiburg) (123) February 1985, p 29. 

In March 1983, a special comniittcc of the Iranian Plan and Budget Organisation estimated the 
damage to Iran's economy resulting from the war at $163 billion. The oil industry has suffered 
the most ($53.7 billion), followed by agriculture ($46.7 billion), industry ($8.2 billion), energy 
($3.7 billion), and constnietion and housing ($2.9 billion). See 'PBO estimates war damage at 
$163 billion’. Middle East Economic Survey, 9 July 1984, p A6. Iran ha.s demanded that Iraq pay 
war raparations «f up to $150 billion. See Halliday. 'Year IV’, op cit, p 5. To date, Iraq has not 
made public any comparable estimate for the war damages it suffered, but Iraq’s Deputy Oil 
Minister, Abd al-Moncim Samirrai, said in early 1982 that it would tiikc five years to restore 
Iraq’s hydrocarbon industry to its pre-war efficiency. See Middle East Economic Dif^est. 9 April 
1982. The Economist Intelligence Unit in London estimates that it will take Iraq about ten years 
to reconstruct its economy after the end of the war, and Iran as much as twenty years. ‘Iran 
Parliament to propose sweeping budget changes'. Financial Times (London). 18 January 1985. 
War expenditures, which run at about $I billion per month for each of the two combatants, arc 
placing a severe strain on the economies. See ‘The Iran-Iraq war. The war as others see it’, Great 
Decision '85 (New York: Foreign Policy Association. 1985), p. 31. 
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United States and other outside governments pour fuel on the 
belligerents’ fires? Why are multilateral diplomatic initiatives not used 
to bring peace, or at the least to discourage escalation? Unable to end 
the war on their own, Tehran and Baghdad are staggering through their 
fifth year of fighting, with no end in sight. Yet with only feeble 
exceptions, the United States and the international community have not 
even tried collectively to halt their military involvement that sustains 
the war. It appears that international conduct has reached a new low in 
which most governments prefer the military self-indulgence of a 
stalemated war to the military self-restraint that could bring peace. 

Because of Washington’s extensive military ties with past and present 
governments in the region and its constant courtship of potential 
military allies, the United States is implicated in the origins and 
prolongation of the war. The purpc^sc of this analysis is to suggest how 
the United States, by implementing a more principled diplomacy, might 
tip the diplomatic scales toward peace. Indeed, by constraining its own 
and thereby other countries’ military involvement, the United States 
can actually reduce the violence and better serve its own and all 
countries' security. 


International indifference 

Before ehartiiig :i new direction for US diplomacy, it is useful to probe 
the massive indifference to the continuation of the war. At first glance, 
there docs not appear to be any good reason for the lack of international 
action to dampen the conflict. The international community has a 
strong stake in ending the war, without prejudice to either side, because 
this oil-rich region is vitally important to Japan, most states of Western 
liurope, and numerous other energy-importing countries. As the 
initiator of the war, Iraq hardly deserves external military support if 
there is any prospect of restoring the status quo ante through diplomacy. 
Iran, at the same time, lives in virtual diplomatic isolation; no 
government is allied so closely to Iranian leaders that it feels duty bound 
to sell arms to them. But, because of a desire not to harm the prospects 
for future military and economic ties with cither the Iranian or Iraqi 
governments, the United States and the Soviet Union have avoided 
irretrievable commitments that would permanently alienate one 
belligerent or the other. Hach superpower seeks to keep the other’s 
influence in the region to a minimum, although they have not taken 
opposite sides in the conflict. Their (and other countries’) professed 

Xl)4 
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‘neutrality’'* has meant not only willingness to sell arms to both sides but 
also neutral indifference toward efforts to tip the scales against war and 
for peace. 

Keeping the belligerents bogged down 

Indifference reigns, first of all, because many governments in the 
region, including Israel, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Syria, and Egypt, as 
well as the United States and possibly the Soviet Union, have been 
satisfied with keeping one or both of the belligerents bogged down in 
the war. Each of these outside governments fears Iran or Iraq as cither 
an unruly or a rival power in the region. Keeping Tehran and Baghdad 
preoccupied with war may make them more docile and manageable. 
Henry Kissinger aptly explained that ‘the ultimate American interest in 
the war [is] that both should lose.’ ’ International arms sales have in fact 
fine-tuned the currents of war in an effort to forestall victory by cither 
side. 

The neighbours of the two belligerents arc equally content to have 
these two aspirants for regional hegemony exhaust each other rather 
than expand their influence into the smaller Gulf states. Iran’s 
sxpansionist ambitions are well known. Three islands belonging to the 
United Arab Emirates were annexed in 1971, and Tehran has been 
Tiaking a territorial claim to Bahrain as well. Iraq’s long-standing claim 
m Kuwait, although formally laid to rest, may well be revived. Saudi 
\rabia and its friends on the Gulf Cooperation Qiuncil (GCC)— 
Kuwait, Bahrain, United Arab Emirates, Qatar and Oman—also fear 
hat the Iranian Islamic Republic may stir a destabilising resurgence of 


West Germany, for example, ufficially maintains a posture of 'strict neutrality' while shipping 
spare parts and support materials to both belligerents via France, Spain, Argentina, and 
Brazil—countries with which West Germany has co-production programmes or where 
subsidiaries of German companies are operating. Sec ‘Deutsche Waffen im Iran-lrak Krieg’ 
(German Arms in the Iran-lraq War), Blaetlerdes Informalionszenlrum Drille Well (Freiburg) 
(120) September 1984, pp .30-31. A Brazilian subsidiary of the West German steel 
manufacturer, Krupp, is .selling armoured personnel carriers to Iraq even though Iran has been a 
major shareholder in that company since the Shah's time. Bonn's indirect involvement in the 
Gulf war has been furthered through training Iraqi air force personnel in West Germany. See 
Konrad Egc, ‘West German ties with Iran and Iraq', MERIP Reports 14(6-7) July-Septcmber 
1984,p 48. 

Kissinger is quoted by Walter Goldstein, ‘The war between Iran and Iraq; a war that can't be 
won or ended'. Middle East Review, 17(1) Fall 1984, p 48. 'I'his view was reiterated by the 
Reagan Administration: the Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, Richard W Murphy, stated that it is ‘our basic position that a victory by either side is 
neither militarily achievable nor strategically desirable tweause of its destabilising effect on the 
region.’ Quoted in ‘The Gulf, the war and US policy’. Great Decisions '85 (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1985), p .33. 
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Shiite minorities within their own countries,*^ although the failure o 
Iran’s efforts to mobilise Iraq's Shias against Saddam Hussein’; 
government suggests that this fear may be exaggerated. These six state, 
broadly share Iraq’s objectives: to ‘rectify’ the territorial problems in 
the Shatt al-Arab, to work towards a return of the Gulf islands that Iran 
seized under the Shah’s rule, and to eliminate Tehran’s dominance in 
the Gulf. As a result, they have encouraged Iraqi belligerence. 

Acquiescence in Baghdad’s 1980 plans to step up ‘pan-Arab’ pressure 
on Iran, though never openly contemplating an invasion, eased 
restraints on Iraq not to launch a war.^ Once the war started, however, 
the Arab governments have generally been reluctant to rally to the 
cause of ‘Arabism’. Nevertheless, the governments in the GCC regard 
their enormous financial aid to Iraq—an average of almost $1 billion a 
month—as an indispensable insurance policy for their own security. 

Other governments in the region are also interested in seeing the war 
continue. Their partisan involvement in the conflict is not so much 
determined by the fighting it.self as by a heightened scramble for 
leadership and influence within an increasingly fragmented Middle 
East. If Damascus allies with Iran to keep a lid on Iraq’s ambitions, then 
Amman will ally with Baghdad to check Syrian power. Cairo reckons 
that the preoccupation of Iran and Iraq with war will work toward 
elevating Egypt's standing in the area and offer it a golden opportunity 
to return to the Arab fold. Further, the war-related blockade of the 
belligerents' Persian Gulf harbours makes Turkey’s Mediterranean 
ports an attractive alternative for Baghdad’s and Tehran’s oil exports 
and overall foreign trade; in Ankara's perspective, an end to the 
fighting would deprive it of the lucrative transit fees involved. Tel Aviv, 
finally, is pleased to see deep splits running through the Arab and 
Muslim worlds as a result of the war. Israel has been a major supplier of 
spare parts for US weaponry to Iran.** 


" Shia Muslims account for 4 per cent of the population of Oman, 8 per cent of Saudi Arabia, 16 
per cent of Qatar, IS pt'r cent of the United Arab Emirates, and 24 per cent of Kuwait. In 
Uahrain (70 per cent) ami Iraq (60 per cent) they are the majority. Iran's population is 92 per 
cent Shiite. See James A Bill, 'Resurgent Islam in the Persian Gulf', h'oreign Affairx .MCi) Fall 
19H4,p 120. 

^ See Claudia Wright, 'Implications of the Iraq-Iran war’, Foreign Affairs, 59(2) Winter 1980-81, 
pp 2«(f-5. 

“ liic rsraclis .asserted that their support for Iran was coordinated with the United States, which 
Washington denied. ITie ftirmcr Israeli Minister of Defence. Ariel Sharon, declared: 'We gave 
them |lhe United States] the lists, they knew exactly what was moving from Israel.’ See 
Initrriaiional Herald Tribune. 30 May 1982. 
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\nns for profit 

^ second reason for international neglect of moves to bring peace ate 
he huge profits and political influence that flow from the conflict. In 
particular a brisk weapons trade has led arms suppliers to smile 
privately at the war. It appears that the advanced capitalist countries 
and the Soviet Union remain wilting to perpetrate this conflict for the 
sake of shadowy commercial and political calculations—as they did at 
numerous occasions before. The governments and corporations that 
tiave sold military equipment over the years have helped Iraq to launch 
and sustain a war of aggression, helped Iran to carry the war back to 
Iraqi soil, and have increased intransigence toward mediation efforts. 

As the earliest and largest arms supplier to the region, the United 
Jtates planted and nourished the seeds of militarisation throughout it. 
itrong military tics through massive arms transfers have been designed 
o bring petrodollars to the United States, to keep friendly governments 
ti power, to exploit intra-regional conflicts, to ensure that recipients 
vill be subject to US influence during war, to maintain an uninhibited 
low of oil, and to discourage an expansion of Soviet influence in the 
egion.^ In pursuit of these goals, the United States has stocked 
normous arsenals throughout the Middle East. Between 1950 and 
982, for example, the United States sold about $75 billion worth of 
/capons to the region. 

Indeed, far from being a static flow to the region, US arms sales have 
lultiplied. In the first half of the 1970s, they averaged $3.2 billion per 
ear—more than the total accumulated sales ($2.3 billion) over the 
revious fifteen years. From 1975 to 1979 arms sales tripled to an 
verage of $8.9 billion per year." Annual arms imports to the Middle 
ast jumpied from $2 billion in 1972 to over $15 billion by 1982.The 


The last two goals are reconfirmed in the secret Defense Guidance of 1982: ‘Our principal 
objectives are to assure access to Persian Gulf oil. and to prevent the Soviets from acquiring 
political-military control of the oil directly «)r through proxie.s.’ Quoted hy Richard Halloran. 
‘Poised for the Persian Gulf, The New York Times Magazine, 1 April 1984, p 39. 

The Middle East received close to 60 per cent of the world-wide allocations from the Foreign 
Military Sales Cash Program and Foreign Military Sales Financing. Joe Stork and Jim Paul, 
‘Arms sales and the militarisation of 'he Middle East', MERIT Reports 13(2) February 1983, 
p 12. Between 1950 and 1981, one-third of all US military sales agreements went to only two 
dates; Saudi Arabia and Iran. Joe StorV, ‘Israel as a strategic asset’. MERIT Reports, 12(4) May 


1982,p 6. 

loc Stork, ‘The Carter Doctrine and US bases in the Middle East’, MERIT Reports, 10(7) 
September 1980, p 4. For Fiscal Year 1982, President Reagan approved $31.2 billion worth of 
trms transfers to the entire world. This was more than twice the amount approved by President 
Zlarter during his last year in office. See Michael T Klare, ‘Soviet arms transfers to the ITtird 
^orld’. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 40(5) May 1984, p 26. 

Vorld Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1972-1982, United States Arms Control and 
disarmament Agency. Washington DC, April 1984, p 55. Figures arc in current dollars. 
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leading suppliers between 1978 and 1982 were the Soviet Union ($17.5 
billion) and the United States ($14.1 billion), followed by France ($6.5 
billion) and Britain ($5 billion). 

In recent years, the Middle Eastern countries have spent $50-60 
billion for military purposes each year. Syria, Libya, Iraq, Egypt, and 
Saudi Arabia have occupied the ranks of the world’s five leading 
weapons importers since 1979.*^ Iran, after having briefly cut its 
military budget following the Shah’s overthrow, again ranks among the 
top ten arms importers. All these states are directly or indirectly 
involved in the present war. Many of the current procurement 
programmes began before the war started, with the Iran-Iraq conflict 
further expanding military acquisition programmes throughout the 
region. Since late 1980, each of the six members of the GCC has 
purchased major warships or missile-armed fast-attack craft, 
sophisticated jet fighters, helicopters, main battle tanks or other 
modern armoured vehicles, and a wide range of anti-aircraft, anti-ship, 
and anti-tank missiles.'^ 

Given the headlong rush into cver-new armaments and the fierce 
competition between arms suppliers, prospects for arms trade restraint 
in the area seem bleak. Governments and private arms merchants, 
following circuituous, often secret, trade routes, have eagerly rushed to 
fill new arms orders generated by the war. Indebted Third World arms 
suppliers such as Brazil arc desperate to sell weapons to both 
combatants in an effort to boost exports and use the proceeds to service 


” Worhl Mililury tx/ifiuliturf.y mil Anns Transfers, op cil p 97 and Michael ’I’ KJare, 'The global 
reach of the saperpowers', .SVmr/i (London) (34) August I9K3. pp 9-14. Asses-sing the relative 
si7cs of t JS and .Soviet arms exports depends on what dollar values are assigned to the latter and 
what items are tallied. .Slati.Mical eompari.son.s working under different a.ssumptions may 
therefore show either the United States or the Soviet Union in the lead. Despite this 
qualific.ition. however, the published figures give a good impression of the overall magnitude of 
arms transfers. 

'■* World Mtlilary F.xpeniliuires and Arms Transfers, op cir p 1.3, and World Armamenls and 
Disarmameni- SIPKI Yearbook l*lfid. lArndon and Philadelphia; Taylor and Francis, 1984, p 117 
[hereafter eited as SIPKI Yearbook], I'hc International Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS) 
estimates Iraq's defence expenditures for 1982 at $7.7 billion, Iranian military spending at $13.3 
billion, and the GCC countries' combined outlays at $28..3 billion in 1983; Saudi Arabia alone 
accounted for $22 billion of this latter figure. Quoted in Mahmoud al-Maaghi. ‘Of Stingers and 
Sams: Gulf's Arms Bazaar', Arabia, 4(,37) September 1984, p 6. 

World Mdilury Expenditures and Arms Transfers, op cil/pp 72, 85, and SIPKI Yearbook I9S4, 
p 18(1. In 1982, Iraq imported $4.3 billion worth of weapons, Iran $1.3 billion, and Saudi Arabia 
$7..3 billion. Riyadh cut its military imports to $2.6 billion in 1983 and $2.8 billion in 1984. See 
Mich.-iel T Klarc, 'New merchants in the arms bazaar’. Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 41(1) 
January 1985, p 16. 

SIPKI Yearbimk 1184 p 21)0. 
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their foreign debts.*’ The conflict brought welcome relief to 
manufacturers previously worried about a slightly slackening demand in 
irms purchases by Third World nations in recent years.’** Severe 
economic hardship and indebtedness, worldwide inflation, and a strong 
lollar all contributed to the declining demand for arms. In addition, 
lOon after the Iranian revolution, the Islamic Revolutionary Council 
lecided to lower Iran’s military budget by about 50 per cent and to 
cancel most of the Shah’s orders for new military equipment.This 
levelopment heightened the scramble to sell more weaponry to other 
mstomers. No sooner had the Shah’s military strength proved useless in 
naintaining his hold on power than the US Secretary of Defense quickly 
cheduied a trip to the Middle East to find buyers to take up the slack 
eft by the loss of sales to Iran. The USSR, also facing reduced arms 
ales, has made overtures to Iraq’s pro-Western supporters, Kuwait, 
laudi Arabia, Jordan, Egypt, and North Yemen, in an effort to enter 
ito new or renewed arms supply relationships with them. The Gulf 
ountries, feeling threatened by the war, have stated their intention of 
uying arms from whoever is willing to sell. 

Expanding the US military presence 

k third reason for prolonging the war which applies to the United States 
that it facilitates that country’s effort to gain an expanded, more direct 
lilitary influence in the region. The blueprint envisaged by the Reagan 
idministration for an expanded US military presence goes far beyond 
lies of weapons systems. In the long run. US officials seek to regain 
)me of their lost influence in Iran and to exert greater leverage over 
aq, while deepening intelligence and military ties with Saudi Arabia, 


rhe list of weapons suppliers cuts across any imaginable regional or ideological boundaries. 
Before the war, SIPRI had idcntiried only six countries supplying the two countries. But with the 
inset of the war, the number of suppliers ha.<i exploded, which makes arms supply constraints an 
;xcccdingly complex issue. Arms re-supply during war is more complex, covert, and difficult to 
verify than in peacetime. Of forty supplying countries, most have supplied arms and lent other 
var support to both belligerents. In addition to private dealers, traditional suppliers—the 
Jnited States, the Soviet Union, France, Britain, Italy, and West Germany—a number of new 
vrms manufacturers from the 'lliird iVorld and the European periphery have entered the world 
urns market in recent years. Prominent among those are Brazil, Israel, North Korea, South 
Xfrica, and Spain. 

After termination of the Iran-Iraq war, arms suppliers will put their hopes in the two 
ountries' replenishing their war arsenals: ‘a massive rearmament process is likely to emerge in 
ran and Iraq . . . particularly in the field of high-technology weaponry. This will affect arms 
irocurement policies throughout the region.’ SIPRI Yearbook 19114, p 200. 

'aul Lewis, 'The Third World limits its arsenals'. New York Times, 18 March 1984. 

IPRI Yearbook 1984 p 104. 
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leading suppliers between 1978 and 1982 were the Soviet Union ($17.5 
billion) and the United States ($14.1 billion), followed by France ($6.5 
billion) and Britain ($5 billion).*'^ 

In recent years, the Middle Eastern countries have spent $50-60 
billion for military purposes each year.'** Syria, Libya, Iraq, Egypt, and 
Saudi Arabia have occupied the ranks of the world’s five leading 
weapons importers since 1979.'*’ Iran, after having briefly cut its 
military budget following the Shah’s overthrow, again ranks among the 
top ten arms importers. All these states are directly or indirectly 
involved in the present war. Many of the current procurement 
programmes began before the war started, with the Iran-Iraq conflict 
further expanding military acquisition programmes throughout the 
region. Since late 1980, each of the six members of the GCC has 
purchased major warships or missile-armed fast-attack craft, 
sophisticated jet fighters, helicopters, main battle tanks or other 
modern armoured vehicles, and a wide range of anti-aircraft, anti-ship, 
and anti-tank missiles. 

Given the headlong rush into ever-new armaments and the fierce 
competition between arms suppliers, prospects for arms trade restraint 
in the area seem bleak. Governments and private arms merchants, 
following circuituous, often secret, trade routes, have eagerly rushed to 
fill new arms orders generated by the war. Indebted Third World arms 
suppliers such as Brazil arc desperate to sell weapons to both 
combatants in an effort to boost exports and use the proceeds to service 


'' Worhi Military l\xiH-H<liHires anil Arnvi Tramfers. op ril p V7 ;ind Michael T Klare. 'The gliibal 
reach iil the supcrfK)wi'r>'. Soul/i (I.ondon) (.T4) August 19S.T, pp 9-14. Assessing the relative 
si/-es (if IIS and .Stiviel .irms exports depend.s on what dollar values are assigned to the latter and 
what items are tallied. .Statistical comparisons working under different uvsumptions may 
therefore show either the United States or the Soviet Union in the lead. Despite this 
ijualilication. however, the published figures give a giaxl impres-sion of the overall magnitude of 
arms transfers. 

World Mdilarv Expenditures and Arms Transfers, op cii p 13, and World Armaments and 
IVsarmamenl: SlPRl Yearbook IWd, London and Philadelphia: T aylor and Francis, 1984, p 117 
{hereafter cited as SIPKI Yearbook]. The International Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS) 
estimuie.v Iraq's defence expenditures for 1982 at $7.7 billion. Iranian military .spending at $13..3 
billion, and the f iCC countries' combined outlays at $28..S billion in J98.3; Saudi Arabia alone 
accounted for $22 hillion of this latter figure. Quoted in Mahmoud al-Maaghi, ‘Of Stingers and 
Sams: Ciulf’s Arms Baraar', Arabia, 4(37) September 1984, p 6. 

World Miliiarv Expenditures and Arm.\ Transfers, op cil/pp 72, 85, and SIPRI Yearbook 1984, 
p ISO. In 1982, Iraq imported $4.3 billion worth of weapons, Iran $I .3 hillion, and Saudi Arabia 
$7.3 billion. Riyadh cut its military imports to $2.6 billion in 1983 and $2.8 hillion in 1984. Sec 
Michael T Klare, ‘New merchants in the arms bazaar'. Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 41(1) 
January 1985, p 16. 

"■ ,SIPRt Yearbook 1984 p 2CXI. 
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, their foreign debts. The conflict brought welcome relief to 
manufacturers previously worried about a slightly slackening demand in 
arms purchases by Third World nations in recent years.*** Severe 
economic hardship and indebtedness, worldwide inflation, and a strong 
dollar all contributed to the declining demand for arms. In addition, 
soon after the Iranian revolution, the Islamic Revolutionary Council 
decided to lower Iran’s military budget by about 50 per cent and to 
L cancel most of the Shah’s orders for new military equipment.'** This 
development heightened the scramble to sell more weaponry to other 
customers. No sooner had the Shah’s military strength proved useless in 
maintaining his hold on power than the US Secretary of Defense quickly 
scheduled a trip to the Middle East to find buyers to take up the slack 
left by the loss of sales to Iran. The USSR, also facing reduced arms 
sales, has made overtures to Iraq’s pro-Western supp>orters, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Egypt, and North Yemen, in an effort to enter 
into new or renewed arms supply relationships with them. The Gulf 
countries, feeling threatened by the war, have stated their intention of 
^ buying arms from whoever is willing to sell. 

Expanding the US military presence 

A third reason for prolonging the war which applies to the United States 
is that it facilitates that country’s effort to gain an expanded, more direct 
military influence in the region. The blueprint envisaged by the Reagan 
Administration for an expanded US military presence goes far beyond 
sales of weapons systems. In the long run, US officials seek to regain 
some of their lost influence in Iran and to exert greater leverage over 
Iraq, while deepening intelligence and military ties with Saudi Arabia, 

f The list of weapons suppliers cuts across any imaginable regional or ideological boundaries. 

' Before the war, SIPRl had identified only .six countrie.s supplying the two countries. But with the 

onset ol the war, the number of suppliers has cxpkxlcd, which mak.es arms supply constraints an 
exceedingly complex issue. Arms re-supply during war is more complex, covert, and difficult to 
verify than in peacetime. Of forty supplying countries, most have supplied arms and lent other 
war support to both belligerents. In addition to private dealers, traditional suppliers—the 
United States, the Soviet Union, France, Britain, Italy, and West Germany—a number of new 
arms manufacturers from the Third World and the Luropiean periphery have entered the world 
arms market in recent years. Prominent among those are Brazil, Israel, North Korea, South 
I Africa, and Spain. 

! After termination of the Iran-Iraq war, arms suppliers will put their hopes in the two 

countries’ replenishing their war arsenals: ‘a massive rearmament process is likely to emerge in 
Iran and Iraq . . . particularly in the field of high-technology weaponry. This will affect arms 
procurement policies throughout the region.’ SIPRl Yearbook 1984, p 200. 

Paul Lewis, ‘The Third World limits its arsenals'. New York Times, 18 March 1984. 

SIPRl Yearbook 1984 p 104. 
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Kuwait, and other Gulf states, fn its quest for influence, Washington’s 
policies have fluctuated widely to take advantage of the evolving war 
situation in an effort to translate the desperate situation of either 
belligerent at various times into gains for US influence. As a result, the 
United States and its allies have been far more successful during several 
years of war than they had been during a decade of peacetime in 
loosening Iraq’s military ties with the Soviet Union. Out of desperation 
Iraq has been driven into America’s arms. All Middle Eastern 
governments involved in war are forced more than are governments at 
peace to depend on the world’s foremost military, economic, 
technological, and diplomatic power. 

A fluctuating US diplomacy has disregarded international norms of 
conduct that it is in the US interest to uphold, and has made termination 
of the war more difficult. First, the United States studiously refused to 
condemn the Iraqi attack on Iran when it first occurred.’” Washington 
officials only feebly did .so later, during a .short period when an 
improvement in relations with Tehran appeared possible. No matter 
how irk.somc Iranian provtKations and verbal attacks against Saddam 
Hussein’s government may have become, nothing in international 
practice or law justified Iraqi resort to war against them. Neither would 
contested Iraqi territorial claims against Iran justify war as a technique 
of dispute settlement. 

Second, the redeeming possibilities presented by Washington’s 
pnxiamation of neutrality, in itself inappropriate in the face of 
aggression, have not been utilised to help to end the war. Although US 
officials withheld direct sales of US arms to the belligerents, they 
allowed other purchasers of US arms to re-sell equipment to Iran and 
Iraq. Reagan officials have winked at arms shipments, first to one side 
and then the other, despite their authority to halt sales because of 
agreements with most purchasers that prevent them, against US 
objections, from re-selling weapons purchased from the United States. 

I’hird. US policy has increasingly tilted in favour of Iraq in recent 
months—mainly because an immediate improvement in US relations 
with I'chran is out of the question, and because between 1982 and early 


Joe Stork iimi Martha Wctigcr, TJS ready to intervene in tiulf War’, MtRlF Reports. 14(6-7) 
Jnly-Septemher J984, p 46. It has been suggested that Iraq’s decision to go to war was 
encouraged hy the United States, who wanted to take adviintagc of the revolutionary chaos in 
Iran in order to replace Khomeini hy Shahpur Bakhtiar who was in Baghdad at the time of the 
Iraqi invasion. See Robert Soctenk, 'Irak, het Baathregime en dc Oorlog met Iran’ (Iraq, the 
R.'iath Regime, and the War with Iran), MO! liullelin, (11) Fall 1^X3, Nijmegen; Dutch 
As.soetut(on far the Study o( the Middle Last and Islam, p 2. 
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1984 it appeared that Iran might win the war.^‘ Since Baghdad now has 
the upper hand in possession of sophisticated weapons, a pro-Iraqi tilt 
threatens to make Iraq less eager to achieve a negotiated end to the war 
and more willing to widen its assault on oil tankers using Iran’s Kharg 
Island port. Tlie pro-Iraqi shifts have occurred just when Iran may have 
been more willing to end the war than at any time in recent years. 

Washington has made substantial efforts to gain influence in Iraq:" 

• According to Western European diplomats, the United States 
exchanges military intelligence on Iran with Iraq.^^ 

Intelligence sharing has apparently been a powerful instrument of US 
influence; 

• When it appeared that Iraq might suffer a decisive setback, 
Washington quietly sought help from Islamic nations to step up pressure 
on Iran to reach a settlement, and developed secret contingency plans 
for military intervention;’'* 

• The United States has softened its opposition to Western European 
delivery of major weapons to Iraq. For example, Washington dropped 
whatever reservations it had about the sale of French Exocet missiles, 

^ despite the clearest indications that these would be used against neutral 
shipping in the Gulf, would escalate Iraq’s attacks against Iran, and 
would provoke more dangerous Iranian responses against US allies in 
the region.In recent months, the Reagan Administration has pressed 
its allies and clients, including Israel, South Korea, and Britain, to halt 


A de facto decision t») tilt toward Iraq was made in a US National Security Council study 
completed in November 19S3, which concluded that the defeat of Iraq by Iran would be a major 
setback to American interests. .See ‘The <iulf. the War and US Policy’. Creai Decisions 'H5 op 
cit, p .32. 

Washington has sought other avenues of influence in the face of rather limited economic ties; in 
1979, US imports to Iraq amounted to S44() million, or about one-fourth of Japanese imports. 
Joe Stork, ‘'Ilie War in the Gulf, MERIP Reports. 11(5) June 1981, p 17. 

New York Times. 29 March 1984. Saddam liu.ssein appeared to confirm these reports in an 
interview with a Kuwaiti newspaper, when he said '. . . we have benefited from the A WACs in 
Iraq’. Financial Times (London) 12 May 1984. Both sources are quoted by Stork and Wenger, 
’US ready to intervene’, op cil. p 46. 

For the US diplomatic contacts with Islamic nations, see Bernard Weintraub, ‘US asking Arabs 
to press Iran to end war'. The New York Times. 2.3 May 1982. For the report on plans for military 
intervention, sec The Wall Street Journal, II April 1984. 

After a considerable delay. France delivered five Super Etcndard jets along with Ljuxret missiles 
to Baghdad in November 198.3. French officials claim, and Washington denies, that from the 
beginning of the war. the United States tacitly endorsed the French-lraqi supply relationship. 
See Joe Stork, ‘Arms Merchants in the Gulf War’, MERIP Reports 14(f>-7) July-Scptember 
1984, p 39. Moreover, the US government knew about Iraqi intentions: on 8 October 1983, 
more than five months before their first use, Baghdad informed Washington that it would 
employ the missiles against Iran. Sec Dilip Hiro, ‘Chronicle of the Gulf War’. MERIP Reports 
14(6-7) July-Scptembcr 1984, p 11. 
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military sales to Iran—not so much to end the war as to build ties with 
Iraq. In the initial stages of the war, nearly $160 million worth of 
US-manufactured arms had been supplied to Iran through other 
countries 

• In 1982, the Reagan Administration removed Iraq from a list of 
countries officially regarded as supporting Mnternational terrorism’, 
thereby facilitating US credits and exports to Baghdad. Since then, the 
United States has granted Iraq between $1 and $2 billion in commodity 
credits to buy food, alleviating the financial pressures that threatened 
Iraq with bankruptcy.^’ And on 26 November 1984, the United States 
and Iraq announced they had agreed to restore diplomatic relations 
after a seventeen-year interruption.’** Although the reopening of 
diplomatic channels between two countries is a welcome development, 
in this particular case the decision to exchange representatives appears 
prompted by a mutual desire to upgrade military and intelligence ties; 

• The US has encouraged Iraq’s Arab allies to continue and even 
expand their financial assi.stance to Hu.ssein’s government. To help 
sustain Iraq’s war effort, US officials also endorsed action by the 
Export-Import Bank and US construction firms to build new Iraqi oil 
export pipelines. After obtaining Baghdad's agreement to order about 
$100 million worth of US-manufactured steel pipe, the US government 
also guaranteed $425 million of loans to help Iraq build an oil pipeline 
through Jordan. Thus, even while tilting toward Iraq, Washington took 
advantage of Iraq's difficulties to press the Saddam government into 
buying US steel rather than Icss-cxpensive steel from other exporters.’** 

Moreover, US officials have, perhaps inadvertently, encouraged 
Iraqi escalation t)f the conflict by publicly pledging to use military force 
against Iran if it closed the Gulf to pro-Iraqi shipping, even though 
Iran’s action would be in retaliation for Iraqi attacks on oil tankers going 


Dilip llifo, Siifa ilacri, Godfrey Jansen and Robert Manning, '(Joing for the jugular’, Soulh 
(l.ondon) (42) April 1*^84, pp ‘4-12; and International Herald Tribune 30 May 1982. The Reagan 
Administration has approved direct .sales of certain militarily u-scTuI ilemii to Iran by US 
companies. In 1984 this included spare parts fur Boeing 747 jets, two Boeing707 jets impounded 
since the hostage crisis, and one-hundred jeeps. The Administration tightened its export 
controls in September 1984, after a numberof outstanding claims by US companies against Iran 
had been settled before the Hague Claims Tribunal, ‘ I'he war as others see it', dreat 
DecLsionx ’iW op at, p 31. 

Bernard Gwert/.man, ’Iraqi leader says he is ready to renew US tics’. New York Times, 13 
October 1984. 

Bernard Gwertzman. ‘US restores full tics with Iraq but cites neutrality in Ciulf war’. New York 
Times, 27 November 1984. 

I'his amount of pipe is equivalent to roughly 10 per cent of total US steel exports in 1983. Sec 
Clyde Farnsworth, ’Iraq deal reflects politics of steel'. New York Times, 16 July 1984. 
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to Iranian ports. The United States has thus added fuel to the most 
volatile aspect of the conflict: the war on tankers. Iraq began the attacks 
to retaliate against the Iranian blockade and destruction of the Basrah 
port facilities, to deprive Iran of income, and to provoke it into taking 
retaliatory action that might bring the United States more deeply into 
the war against Iran. The Iraqi attacks were encouraged not by 
insufficient US military power in the region but, quite the contrary, by a 
continuing US military presence, and, particularly, by the Reagan 
Administration's promise to use force against Iranian blockage of 
shipping in reprisal for Iraqi attacks.'^* 

Once Iraq initiated its attacks, US officials indirectly encouraged 
their continuation by offering US naval escorts to tankers on the 
southern, Arabian half of the Gulf. These escorts represented a 
one-sided, unprincipled US policy toward neutral .shipping rather than 
an effort to uphold the right of free transit for all innocent vessels: the 
US Navy protected ships in the southern Gulf from Iranian attacks but 
did not protect ships docking at Kharg Island against Iraqi attacks. In 
the absence of a well-balanced peace initiative, Iraq may escalate the 
war further in order to draw the United States more deeply into the 
conflict. US military guarantees have also encouraged Iraqi 
intransigence toward negotiations. 

US forces in the region have already been directly and indirectly 
engaged in combat in the Gulf. A US Air Force KC-10 aerial tanker has 
helped Saudi air patrols to head off Iranian retaliation for Iraqi attacks 
near the Iranian oil terminal. The KCMO and several .smaller KC-135s 
would also enable US fighter-bombers, based on carriers in the Arabian 
Sea, to attack Iranian targets in the northern Gulf. US intelligence and 
aerial refuelling of Saudi jets arc probably indispensable for operations 
by the Saudi air force such as the shooting down of two Iranian jets over 
the Gulf in the summer of 1984. In late February 1984, a US Navy 
destroyer fired anti-aircraft missiles against Iranian patrol aircraft.^' 
Long-standing US regional de.signs have received an unexpected 
boost by the war. Saudi acquiescence to American plans in general is 
well-known; however, the tanker war provided Washington with an 


“ President Reagan declared that an '. . . enemy’s commerce and trade is a fair target’, which 
seemed to condone Iraq’s attacks on tankers docking at Kharg Island. But the President said that 
Iran's attacks against ships of Iraq's allies placed its tactics 'beyond bounds’. Wqshmgtim Post. I 
June 1984. 

■'* Sec Fred Lawson, ‘’I'he Reagan Administration in the Middle East’, MERIP Repum. 14(1) 
Novembcr-Dccember 1984, p 29. 
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opportunity further to enhance its military ties with Riyadh in a way 
hard to imagine had the region been at peace. 

The fighting has encouraged Saudi Arabia and Kuwait to collaborate 
more closely than ever before with US naval, air, and intelligence 
activity. After four years of pressure, the Reagan Administration has 
succeeded in building an integrated regional air defence system 
according to US specifications. In June 1984, Kuwait agreed to buy $475 
million-worth of air defence equipment that could link Kuwait with 
Saudi and US systems. The centre-piece of the GCC’s air defence 
sy.stcm arc the five US AWACS planes sold to Riyadh in 1981. Both 
Washington and Paris have successfully promoted further sales of air 
defence systems in the wake of stepped-up fighting.-^^ 

On the surface, it seems as if Washington’s allies were restraining US 
military involvement in the conflict. The Reagan Administration insisted 
that US intervention on behalf of Saudi Arabia must be contingent on a 
public invitation and full access to military bases in the Gulf states. The 
region’s governments, however, sensitive to the domestic political costs 
of an apparent alliance with the United States, have rejected outright 
acceptance of the US offer.Despite large arms purchases, joint 
planning, naval manoeuvres and plans by the GCC to set up a regional 
rapid deployment unit of 10,0(io to 13,0(X1 troops; and the Saudi 
extension of ‘its’ military zone (the ‘Fahd line’) into international 
airspace over the Gulf, the Gulf governments have exercised a 
relatively high degree of restraint about engaging directly in military 
combat. 

However, the United .States already has a substantial pre.sence in the 
Gulf. In the absence of open collaboration by the Gulf states, the 
United States has continued to pursue its logistical preparations for the 
US Central Command, formerly the Rapid Deployment Force. US 
plans rely on existing bases in Oman and Diego Garcia in the Arabian 
Sea. Regular flights of US C-48 cargo jets into Gulf airports suggest that 
the United States has been pre-positioning considerable amounts of 


'' In Jiinuiiry I9K4. France announced the sale of a $4.3 billion mobile system of Shahinc 
anti-aircraft missiles to Saudi Arabia; the United States may sell a similar system soon. Saudi 
Arabia ‘is in the prtitess of building up the most advanced air defence sy.stcm of any Third World 
country'. Ihe total cost of the command, control, communications, and intelligence system is 
estimated at over $12 billion. StPRl Yearbook J9/i4 p IDS. 

" 'Ihcy also refused a British offer to put its fleet in the Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea at the 
disposal of these slates in order to protect shipping traffic. Al-Maaght, ‘Of Stingers and Sams', 
op at, p 8. 
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military equipment and supplies/^ Continuing war games, such as 
‘Operation Bright Star’, serve as rehearsals of a joint intervention by 
US forces and troops of allied Middle Eastern states. 

Although the numbers are shrouded in secrecy, a substantial number 
of present and past US military personnel aid the Saudi military effort. 
In 1977, approximately 10,000 Americans in Saudi Arabia were 
involved in military activities. The number may have increased since 
then, as ever larger amounts of more sophisticated weaponry and 
munitions are being imported. This close military relationship suggests 
that the bases built and operated by the US are designed to serve as a 
potential arsenal that could swiftly be used by US forces in the event of a 
crisis.In any case, the Saudis continue to finance base construction far 
in excess of their own limited needs or capacities. The existing US 
military presence makes a formal Saudi invitation to the United States 
relatively unnecessary, but an official Saudi request would bolster the 
Reagan Administration’s effort to overcome Congressional limitations 
on the size and quality of US operations in the region, 

US military opportunism has not been in the least constrained by the 
straightforward, clear principles that wisdom would call forth from US 
diplomats: to reinforce the international norm prohibiting aggressive 
use of force, to avoid a US exacerbation of the killing, and to reduce, 
rather than increase, the danger of escalation. Instead of these, three 
quite different constraints have limited US military activities so far: 
1) Washington seeks to avoid a more permanent alienation of Iran, the 
prime ‘political prize’ in the Gulf region where expanded US military 
influence will be sought in the future. This desire highlights the tactical 
nature of Washington's new relationship with Iraq; 2) the Reagan 
Administration intends to prevent a strain in the military alliance with 
Israel which opposes rapprochement not only between Baghdad and 


Sturk and Wenger, ‘US ready to intervene’, op at, p 47, based on a report in The Times 
(I^ndon), 8 June 1984. 

” Stork ‘The Carter Doetrinc’ op cit, pp. lO-lI. The 1977 e.stimate of force levels is taken from 
U.S. Arms Policies in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea Areas, House Committee on International 
Relations, Staff Survey Report, Washington DC?: US Government Printing Office, December 
1977, pp 8-9. Pentagon planners tacitly assume US access to Gulf military facilities in the event 
of a crisis. 

According to the Congressional Research Service, the notion that US forces require an 
invitation before going to the Middle East ‘is inconsistent with [Defense Guidance] documents 
which say that the [Central Command] forces must be capable of coercive entry without waiting 
for an invitation.' James P Wooten, ‘Rapid Deployment Force’, Congressional Research Service 
Issue Brief, No. IB 80027, Updated 16 July 1984, p 4, quoted by Martha Wenger, ‘The Central 
Command; Getting to the War on Time’, MERIP Reports, 14(9) Novembcr-December 1984, 

p20. 
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Tehran, but also between Baghdad and Washington. The 
administration subordinates cooperation between the United States 
and Arab governments to the US-Israeli ‘strategic consensus’ 

3) Washington maintains a cosmetically pleasing public pretence of 
neutrality to disguise efforts to expand the US military presence without 
blatantly offending sceptical members of Congress, the US and the 
world public. 


The flaws in US diplomacy 

By basing conflict resolution on an unprincipled trade in arms and 
military influence, the United States and other nations increase the risk 
of a wider war and damage future prospects for lasting picace. Although 
almost all parties want to prevent its expansion, they short-sightedly 
give less priority to this goal than to expanding their own military and 
economic fortunes in the region. The supposed benefit of letting the 
current war linger in order to exhaust and preoccupy two unruly 
governments is small compared to the dangers such policies encourage. 
In addition to the continuing human suffering, should Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, and subsequently the United States or, less directly, the Soviet 
Union be drawn into the fighting, the conflict could quickly bring 
world-wide implications. 

'I’hc stalemated war not only continues to kill large numbers of 
people, threaten shipping and civilian air traffic, destroy vast amounts 
of property in Iran and Iraq, and undermine international norms against 
use of poison gas and inhuman treatment of prisoners of war; it not only 
broadens the range of military targets to such crucial civilian 
installations in the Gulf states as oil fields, refineries, petrochemical 
facilities, and desalination plants. For the belligerents and their 
neighbours alike, the fighting also perverts economic development,-’” 
increases indebtedness, deepens hatred and prejudices, entrenches 
animosities that will make futurepcaceand.stability far more difficult to 
achieve, and inhibits the growth of political cultures congenial to 
democracy. All t)f this occurs in precisely the area of the world where 


Ki)r a duluilcd discussion of these considerations during the first Reagan term see Lawson, 
'Kcugun Administration’, op cil, pp 27'.t4. 

Probably the most neglected area in all countries concerned, despite its vital imjxrrtance, is 
agriculture. In Iran, for example, the deficiencies under the Shah have been perpetuated by the 
clergy government: food impirrts had risen above $.1 billion in fiscal year iys2-.1 and wea- 
predicted to approach the staggering figure of $,S billion during 198.'e-4. Sec B A Sharraf, ’Gulf 
War drains Iran’s foreign reserves’. Arabia 4(37) Seplcinbcr 1984, p 5f). 
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the United States professes to be most concerned about avoiding future 
wars. 

Many years of US military preparation for unrest in the Gulf now 
seem to have been years of self-deception about the utility of force. 
When the need for peace and stability is at hand, no effective way can be 
found to use the $15 billion in weapons sold to the Shah of Iran in the 
1970s, the equally large arms shipments to Saudi Arabia, the enormous 
military assistance to Egypt and Israel, and the extensive US naval 
presence in surrounding waters. Nor have the Soviet arms sold to Iraq 
ensured its loyalty to Moscow any more than similar shipments to Egypt 
in the 1950s and 1960s guaranteed Cairo’s links to the Kremlin. 

Although military ties do not assure lasting allies for either Moscow 
or Washington, they do force non-military prcKedures, influences, and 
values into a role of relative insignificance both within and between the 
societies in the region. It matters less who arms whom than that, 
together, Moscow and Washington, followed by their friends in France, 
West Germany and North Korea, are militarising Middle Eastern 
international relations at great cost to their own self-interest and to the 
lives and well-being of all people in the region. 

Expanded military arsenals, more deeply entrenched military 
organisations, and continued social endorsement of violence sets the 
stage and provides the military means for future armed conflicts. The 
current war began and has been fought to a large extent with weapons 
acquired under procurement programmes initiated in the 1970s; this 
pinpoints the urgent need to end the ever-escalating spiral of the Middle 
Eastern arms race now, to avoid fuelling the fires of war in the 1990s. 

The more the United States succeeds in expanding its military 
influence in the short run, the more it will fail in achieving security in the 
long run. Recent experience in the Middle East shows that when the 
United States flexes military muscle in the Middle East, the Soviet 
Union becomes more determined to extend its military arm to counter 
any attempted US embrace of the region.From time to time the 
United States and the Soviet Union have each armed the other’s former 
client. Weapons of both US and Soviet origin are now used on both sides 
of the Iran-Iraq war. 


” Analyses of the US-Soviet Conventional Arms Transfers talks of 1977-8 indicate that Moscow 
was prepared to make significant concessions in return for US restraint in areas which had the 
greatest potential for a superpower confrontation, especially the Middle East. See Klare, ‘Soviet 
arms transfers to the Third World', op at, p 31. 
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As Moscow’s attempts to restrain Iraq have proved ineffective, the 
Soviet leadership has tried to adjust its policies: 

• The Soviet Union at first objected to Iraq’s invasion of Iran, even 
though Iraq was a Soviet ally and the USSR had supplied the 
overwhelming share of Iraq’s arms. The Soviet leaders even cut off 
military supplies to Iraq because of their desire not to offend Iran and 
their reluctance to see Soviet arms used in an act of aggression. While 
trying to avoid choosing sides in the conflict, Moscow nevertheless 
offered to supply Iran with major weapons systems. I’ehran rejected 
direct supplies, but received Soviet-manufactured arms through 
Eastern European countries, Syria, Libya, and North Korea, 
presumably with the Kremlin’s consent.■*" 

• Iran not only rejected the Kremlin’s overtures, but renounced the 
1921 Treaty of Friendship, cancelled construction of a second natural 
gas transit pipeline, increasingly condemned Soviet regional policies, 
and ruthlessly cracked down on the Tudeh party. Thus rebuffed, 
Moscow, during part of 1982, adopted a policy of real neutrality, calling 
the war ‘senseless’ and ‘fratricidal’. Soviet commentators criticised 
Iran’s behaviour toward the Soviet Union, but not Tehran’s role in the 
war.'*' 

• More than anything cl.se it has probably been Western efforts to 
replace Soviet ties to Iraq with those of their own that caused Moscow to 
reaffirm its relationship with Baghdad and resume large military 
exports. In August 1982, the Soviet Union abandoned its stance of 


*" Set* Dennis Knss, 'Siivict views lowurd the Gulf War', Orhi.i, 2S(.f) Fall 1V84, pp ^31-41. 
Aeeording to another aevoiint, the Soviet Union, through the Tudeh Party, pavsed Iraqi war 
plans lo Tehran in what was a elear expression r>f .Soviet disapproval of Saddam's 
eonlronlationist policies. Erie Rouleau, 'The war and the struggle for the state', MERIP Reports 
1 Kh) July-August 19SI. North Korea has provided an e.slimated 40 per cent of the arms bought 
by I'chran during 10S2. See ShahramChubin. 'TheSoviet Union and Iran', Enreign Affairs fi]{4) 
Spring low, p W. 

If any opportunity arose Moscow would probably still trade its alliance with Iraq for a closer 
relationship with Iran, with which the Soviet Union shares a long border. Some analysts contend 
that a split developed within the Kremlin: those officials criticising the till toward Iraq want to 
improve relations with Iran, and fear that Baghdad may become emboldened enough to risk an 
escalation of the war. Sec Ross, 'Soviet views', op at. p 442-.4. The fear of a US-backed, 
pro-Western coup continues to dominate Soviet policy toward Tehran; on balance, the pre.sent 
government remains prelerable. By concluding transit agreements with Tehran that allow the 
passage of Iranian natural gas and other gotxls otherwise trapped in the country after the 
outbreak of the war with Iraq. Moscow had hoped to exptind at least economic, if not political 
ciKiperation with Tehran. Economic cooperation has fallen short of Soviet expectations, but 
trade between the two crmntrics nevertheless had reached a record $1,1 billion in 1981. See 
Karen Dawisha, ' I'he USSR in the Middle East’, Foreign Affairs 61(2) Winter 1982-8.2, p 447 
and I'hubin, ‘The .Soviet Union’, op at. p927. 
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cautious neutrality in the war and delivered extremely large arms 
shipments to Iraq—amounting to approximately $2.5 billion in the first 
half of 1984 alone—and extended roughly $1 billion worth of new 
credit.'*^ That Iran was utterly unresponsive to Soviet overtures and 
eventually pushed Iraqi troops back on their own soil may also have 
been an important consideration in Soviet decisionmaking: the spectre 
of a string of radical Islamic governments along the Soviet periphery 
owing their allegiance to a victorious Khomeini regime must have been 
a disturbing scenario. Yet the West and the Saudis would probably stave 
off an Iraqi defeat without Moscow’s aid. Thus, the fear that without 
new Soviet arms shipments Iraq might move further into a Western 
military orbit has probably been paramount in Soviet calculations. 

Despite Moscow’s uneasiness about the loyalty of its Iraqi client,’*^ 
Soviet restraint in the supply of arms seems unlikely in the face of the 
Western scramble for arms sales and influence.'*'* Several developments 
illustrate the intensity of the East-West competition. France, now 
Moscow’s foremost competitor in the Iraqi arms market, has sold 
Baghdad $5.6 billion-worth of military equipment since the war began, 
equivalent to about 40 per cent of total French arms exports.■*‘’ France 
sought to supplement its weak competitive position in civilian 

‘Genschcrputs“Lo«ikWcst"case',.i4/-a<)/a 4(37) September 1^84,p 40. This amounts to half the 
value of military shipment.'! that Iraq received from the USSR between IV70and 1979. See Klarc, 
‘Soviet Arms Transfers to the Third World', op rii, p 30. Some sources reported even higher 
Soviet credit commitments; David Ottoway wrote that the USSR extended $2 billion in 
long-term loans at easy credit terms for various economic projects in Iraq. See ‘Soviets seek 
better Persian Gulf tics'. Washington Post 21 July 1984. 

Soviet leaders have felt uneasy about the erratic policies of the Hussein regime for years, 
particularly concerning Baghdad's purging of the Iraqi Communist Party. Nevertheless, 
‘Moscow . . . has often felt compelled to expand an arms-supply relationship it would have 
preferred to restrain in order to maintain some leverage over client behaviour.' Klare, ‘Soviet 
arms transfers to the ’I'hird World' op at, p 29. The current rapprochement between Moscow 
and Baghdad is an expression of shorter-term convergence of interests, and it is therefore not 
unlikely that an open break could develop later. 

Iraq has for several years been diversifying its sources of supply to receive higher-quality 
equipment than it could get from the USSR. The Soviet share of Iraqi military imports has 
d^ined to 63 per cent in 1979 fr!)m 95 per cent in 1972. See Adced I Dawisha, ‘Iraq: the West's 
opportunity’. Foreign Policy 60(2) Winter 1980-81, p 136. The Iraqi Baath party paper. 
Al-Thawra, made the dependency on Soviet weapons responsible for alleged Soviet interference 
in Iraqi and Arab domestic policies. In accordance with this finding, the Iraqi Minister of 
Information stated in an interview withAf-A/aharon2I June 198Uthat Iraq would no longer seek 
weapons exclusively from the Soviet Union. See Karen Dawisha, ‘USSR in the Middle East', op 
cit, p 445. 

Hiro, ‘Chronicle’, op cit, p 11. In comparison, French arms sales to Iraq during 1978 and 1979 
amounted to $2.2 billion. See Adeed I Dawisha, 'Iraq', op cit, p 1.36. The first large-scale French 
shipment consisted of some 60 Mirage F-ls, worth $1.6 billion, in 1977. Sec Klarc, ‘Soviet arms 
transfers to the Third World’ op cit, p 30. The value of military sales after 1980 expressed in LIS 
dollars understates the volume increase in shipments, since the French franc has considerably 
depreciated in value against the dollar in those years. 
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commercial markets with rising military sales. The French government 
may be unwilling to agree to any substantial arms curtailment out of 
fears that it could lose other lucrative arms markets, particularly in the 
Arab world, if it proves to be an unreliable supplier. 

Iraq’s gradual reorientation toward the West also finds expression in 
the decreasing importance of trade with the Soviet-bloc nations (falling 
from 26 per cent to 10 per cent of Iraqi imports between 1972 and 1978) 
and the simultaneous rise in the significance of imports from OECD 
countries increasing from 51 per cent to 80 per cent over the same 
years.By 1979, Japan’s imports to Iraq ($1.6 billion) alone were more 
than twice those of all Eastern-bloc nations. Baghdad's import bill from 
West Germany, the second largest trade partner, amounted to $1 billion 
the same year.**’ By 1981, Iraq’s total trade with the Eastern bloc 
amounted to only $499 million, compared to $19.1 billion in trade with 
the Western industrial countries. Western exports were even larger in 
1980 ($27.7 billion in 1980), when Iraq’s oil revenues were much 
higher.'*^ 

The rationale for this trend in trade relations is obvious: the advanced 
capitalist nations have much more to offer to an oil-rich country that is 
embarking on an ambitious development programme than does the 
Soviet Union. Since, in addition, the USSR offers no potentially large 
market for Iraqi oil and could not make desired ‘hard’ currency 
payments anyway, links with the West are likely to become stronger.'’’^ 
After Iraq .succeeded with the nationalisation of its oil industry under 
Soviet protection against possible Western reprisals, Baghdad’s interest 
in maintaining close ties with Moscow has waned. The unravelling of a 
relationship in which Moscow has invested so much must be truly 
discomforting to the Soviet leaders.^" 

Inicrnationul Y'earhook of Trade Statistics, Vol. 1, New York, 1S)«1, p 48; quoted by Robert 
Siielerik. ‘Hct lioemcrangserfekt van dc Iraaks-IraHnse Oork)g' (The Bcx)mcrang Effect of the 
Iraq- Iran War), Dercle Werrid ('I'he Netherlands) (February 1984), p 18. 

" Stork ‘The War in the Gulf, op at, p 17 and Adecd 1 Dawisha, ‘Iraq’, op cit, p 136. 

Karen Dawi.sha ‘U.SSR in the Middle East’, op cil, pp 444-.S. 

As Iraq's President. Saddam Hussein, has explained: 'I believe America has three fundamental 
interests in the region—commercial trade, improved economic relations and keeping countries 
from being attacked by [the Soviet Union). These three considerations can be fulfilled. Take 
technology and expertise. Do these exist in the Soviet Union or in America’.’ I will answer you 
I'he technology we require exists in the United States, or in Europe and Japan.' Quoted from an 
interview with Time in July 1982, in ibid pp 444-5, 

In reaction to Western advances in Iraq. Moscow developed a new desire to strengthen relations 
with Baghdad after a period of distrust and estrangement. The general atmosphere and trade 
exchange did improve: in the first nine months of 1984, the trade volume between the two 
countries doubled compared with the period January-September 1983. ’Soviet trade with West 
in surplus', Financial Times (I.ondon), 2 January 1985. A clear expression of these improved tics 
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Parallel to Iraq’s growing ties with the West, Baghdad has embarked 
on a pragmatic course of moving closer to Saudi Arabia and the other 
conservative Arab states, particularly Jordan. The Iraqi government 
has sided with those countries in a number of inter-Arab dissensions. 
This role is being cemented by Iraq’s growing financial dependence on 
Saudi Arabia and other members of the GCC. 

Western leverage over Iran, in contrast to Iraq, is more limited, but 
^ far from non-existent. Tehran is heavily dependent on imports from 
both West Germany and Japan.However, most current Western 
diplomatic activities remain so partisan and so much in the realm of 
economic profiteering as to undermine their effectiveness in bringing 
peace. The West Germans arc using their economic leverage to orient 
Iran toward the West. After the West German Foreign Minister, Hans 
Dietrich Genscher, returned from a trip to Tehran, there were reports 
that Iran might consider some association with the European Economic 
Community. Western industrial corporations arc eager to supply future 
Iranian needs in the heavy industry and energy sectors. 

Tehran’s increasingly embattled military position, reflected in its 
^ recent efforts to re-initiate contacts with Moscow and non-aligned and 
Western nations, presents an opening for an even-handed diplomatic 
initiative to scale down the fighting and get talks started between the 
belligerents. Because Iranian leaders feel that the international 
community has treated them unfairly in failing to take stronger stands 
against the Iraqi invasion and use of poison gas, and that they earlier had 
been victimised by the Western role in bringing the Shah to power and 
keeping him there, any policies which evoke feelings of inequitable 
treatment perpetuate a climate that makes a negotiated end to the war 


k was the announcement that the Soviet Union would build a nuclear power plant for Iraq. See 
? William Drozdiak, Iraq to get Soviet nuclear reactor amid signsof better ties’, Washington Post. 
2,1 March 198.1, p Al. 

West Germany is Tehran's foremost trading partner, exporting roughly $.1 billion worth of goods 
to Iran in 1983, which even surpasses exports to the country under the Shah’s rule. German 
imports from Iran declined from about $2 billion in 1978 to only $618 million in 1983. 

Japan also has significant trading tics with Tehran; it exported $1,4 billion to Tehran, but t«>k 
$4 billion in Iranian imports during 1983. See Pauline Jackson, ’Competing for a slice of Iranian 
trade’, The Middle i’art (121) November 1984, p 31. Iran is arguing that West Germany has to 
increase its oil purchases before it can be allowed to participate in future Iranian investment 
projects. Tehran’s only leverage is to exploit the competition between German and Japanese 
firms for the Iranian market: companies from these two and other industrial countries arc 
unwilling to restrict sales to Tehran for fear of losing access to the large Iranian domestic market. 
► US exports to Iran are only about one-seventh of the prc-revolutionair level: in 1983 they 
were put officially at $190 million, but indirect trade may be many times higher than this figure. 
Iranian exports to the United States in the same year were worth some $1.2 billion. See ‘The 
Gulf, the war and US policy’. Great Decisions 'hS op cit, p 32. 
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impossible. Tehran’s leadership still seems hostile to suggestions of 
ending the war as long as Hussein remains in power, but it has expressed 
interest in measures to prevent the war from spreading. That is the 
interest that the United States should sei7e upon as the opening step in a 
negotiated curtailment and then total halt to the fighting. 

The need for multinational initiatives 

Diplomatic initiatives by the UN Secretary-General have been 
handicapped by the prevailing climate of international indifference. In 
addition, mediation efforts by Islamic and other non-aligned 
governments, as well as by Western countries and Japan, have all failed 
cither because they were unbalanced or because in acting separately 
their motives have been subject to misinterpretation and their 
individual influence and leverage have been too limited. A more 
broadly multilateral, principled approach would be more promising. It 
should be based on principles of free transit for all non-military shipping 
and strict reciprocity among belligerents, regional governments, and 
extra-regional parties. It should aim to reduce and eventually eliminate 
outside interference in regional conflicts. A new, more effective 
approach emphasises that it is in the long-term interests of outside 
powers to end the war, even though they perceive a short-term interest 
in allowing it to continue. 

As the preceding analysis has shown, arms transfers and military 
threats undermine peace and stability in the long run; they do not keep 
client regimes in power; they arc likely to induce rather than discourage 
Soviet involvement in the region; and they arc not accountable for the 
flow of oil, which has continued relatively unimpeded despite the 
militarisation of the Middle East, while developments might yet take 
place—as the very consequence of militarisation—that will indeed 
threaten the West’s oil supply. 

To be acknowledged as a sincerely neutral arbiter, the United States 
would have to abandon its effort to enlist Middle Eastern nations in 
support of its quest for global military dominance. If there is a threat to 
the survival of pro-Western governments it comes not primarily from 
the Soviet Union but from internal social forces that seek to transform 
their own political, economic, and religious life. Indeed, the Soviet 
Union has expressed interest in establishing a non-interventionary code 
of international conduct in the Middle East. US and Soviet efforts to 
establish military tics with Middle Eastern governments often increase 
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the indigenous opposition to them. There is little that any outside 
power can or should do to stem the tide of internal change, nor is it likely 
that the superpowers could gain from interference for a protracted 
period—this, after all, is the central lesson of colonialism and 
imperialism in the Middle East. Thus, to increase the security of all 
parties concerned, it is necessary to develop an international code of 
conduct that will dampen the military competition and establish a 
non-interventionary regime. 

Initiatives on arms control 

The United States should undertake a multilateral effort to establish 
international restraints on the export of arms and the provisions of 
further military or financial aid to both belligerents. 

When it has really tried, US success in stopping its allies from 
supplying Iran with arms and spare parts demonstrates that, given 
sufficient political will, Washington can help to slow the flow of arms 
into the Gulf region. Tlie United States should press France and other 
suppliers to stop military shipments to Baghdad as well.'’^ 

I Although there is a flurry of activity by private arms manufacturers 
and dealers which is hard to control, the original source of those 
weapons is most often the governments of nation states. Export licences 
for military goods should be granted much more restrictivcly than is the 
practice now. A significant dent in the inflated arms market could be 
achieved through a firm commitment by the major supplier states to 
curtail military shipments. 

If the United States encouraged the Soviet Union as a diplomatic 
equal to help to dampen down the conflict, Moscow might assist the 
effort to curtail arms exports. Both superpowers are less interested in 
I the war itself than in the political trajectory of the governments in 
^Baghdad and Tehran. Moscow has recently revived its long-standing 
call for an international peace conference that would involve both the 
US and the USSR.*’’ Indeed, the Soviet leadership has continually 
expressed interest in a multilateral effort to solve the conflicts in the 
Middle East. Although it is allied with Iraq, the Soviet Union has been 
critical of both belligerents: of Iraq because it started the war, and of 


The long period of hesitation before the French government finally gave the green light for 
t delivery of the Etcndard bombers and Exttcct mivsilcs to Iraq shows that an opening for such 
considerations indeed exists, and that it needs to be strengthened. 

' ’ Se th Mydans, ‘ Assad is in Moscow on visit; Soviets more active in Mide ast New YbrA: Times , 16 
October 1984. Washington, however, never responded to Moscow’s proposal. 
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Iran because it carried the war into Iraq. It is an appropriate place for 
Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev to cooperate in dampening 
down the conflict and demonstrating their avowed seriousness about 
peaceful conflict solution. A successful US-Soviet venture to de- 
escalate a war and bring a cease-fire would demonstrate that Third 
World conflicts need not always be exacerbated by the East-West 
conflict. It would set a precedent that might help to resolve other 
conflicts. 

Some analysts have suggested that the current Soviet policy of tilting 
toward Iraq may in effect have been implemented to gain leverage over 
Iran. A protracted war, in which Tehran faces an opponent supported 
by both superpowers and numerous other states, may make the ruling 
clergy desperate enough to seek support from Moscow, which it 
considers the lesser of two evils.''’* This argument lacks plausibility. 
Soviet leverage with both combatants remains very tenuous. Moscow 
cannot expect to gain from switching its support back and forth. The 
Soviet leadership would be likely to help end the war if 1) the West does 
not gain influence in the region at Moscow’s cost; 2) the spread of hostile 
Islamic regimes at its southern border is not encouraged; and 3) a more 
nearly equal role for Moscow as a broker in Middle Eastern affairs is 
recognised. 

Moscow's diplomatic concern goes beyond the Iran-lraq conflict 
itself. The competing claims to Soviet support by its adversarial 
clients—on the one hand Iraq, and on the other Iran’s allies Syria and 
Libya—amount to a serious test of Soviet credibility and friendship. 

Syria, one of Moscow’s key allies and an important comp<inent of 
establishing peace in the region, appears to be rethinking its attitude 
toward the war. For several reasons, an international settlement that 
limits the flow of arms to the belligerents and ends the war might serve 
Syria’s interests. 

In the political realm, President Hafez al-Assad’s claim to leadership 
in the Arab world is being badly damaged by Syria’s increasing 
isolation. Together with Libya, it is the only Arab country that is siding 
with Iran in the Gulf war. A crucial Syrian role in terminating that 
war—rcmini.scent of its role in the Lebanon conflict—may enhance 
A.ssad's standing. 

See, fi)r cxumple, Ross, ‘Soviet views’, ap cil, p 44.'!. Proponents of this view point out that the 

Iranians suddenly changed their mind about improving relatiuas with Moscow after the Soviet . 

Union had resumed military supplies to Iraq. Sayed-Mohammed Sadr, Director-Cicncral of the 

Iranian Foreign Ministry, visited Moscow in early June 19K4. urging the Kremlin to reduce 

military aid to Baghdad, and expressing interest in improving ties. 
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Militarily, the Syrian leadership may be content that the war prevents 
the Iraqi rulers from confronting Damascus; but an adversarial 
relationship with Baghdad is not desirable while Damascus faces 
continued Israeli hostility. Moreover, Damascus and Baghdad have 
long been rivals for deliveries of Soviet weapons. As long as the war 
continues, the Soviet Union may assign priority to Iraq over Syria in 
receiving arms.'^^ Of course, the country’s participation in the 
accelerating regional arms race has compounded the domestic social 
' and economic difTiculties. 

Finally, the continuation of the war is not helping Syria economically. 
In closing the Iraq-Syria pipeline Syria has deprived itself of an 
important source of income. Before the war, one-third of Iraq’s oil 
exports flowed to Syrian port terminals and rehneries, earning Syria 
some $30-40 million per year.*’'* As Baghdad constructs and expands a 
number of alternative lines for exporting its crude oil through Saudi 
Arabia, Turkey, and possibly Jordan, it is clear that Syria will lose its 
former income and small leverage over Baghdad, once those new 
pipelines begin to operate. If Iraq then chose not to reopen the Syrian 
^ line, Damascus would lose all future transit fees. Reopening the Syrian 
pipeline would help to reduce the antagonism between Baghdad and 
Damascus, reduce Iraqi incentives to continue assaults on tankers, and 
thus to help to de-escalate the war.'’ 

In what is probably a reflection of these concerns, in June 1984 the 
Syrian President sent his brother Rifaat to Moscow to discuss ways to 


" From 1978 to 1982, Iraq received arms worth $6,5 billion (15 per cent of all Soviet weapons 
exports), only to he topped by Syria with supplies worth $8,2 billion (18 per cent; Soviet 
re-suppiics to Damascus after its military defeat by Israel in 1982 account for a major share of 
this huge sum). Calculated from World Military Expenditurrs and Anta Transfers up cil.p 97. In 
the period from 1975 to 1979, it was Iraq that received the largest share of Soviet supplies, with 
Syria in second position. See Klare, 'Soviet arms transfers to the Third World', op cil, p 28. 

So far, however, France, the Soviet Union and Iraq's Arab allies have been unsuccessful in trying 
to persuade Damascus to reopen the pipeline. Damascus's non-cooperative stance is bolstered by 
its March 1982 agreement with Iran, under which Syria receives 180,000 barrels of oil per day, 
more than half of which is free of charge. This has offset Syria's loss of transit fees. See Shaul 
Bakhash, ThePoliticsofOilandHevalutianin/raa.Wash'mgtonDC: Brookingslnstitution, 1982, 
p26. 

The Baath regime in Baghdad is similarly economically dependent on its rival in Damascus: 
'Syria’s dams and irrigation policies can control the water of the Euphrates on which Iraq 
depends for its dates and other crops.' Wright. ‘Implications', op cil. p TSA. Recognition of such 
t mutual dependencies might, through more constructive and imaginative diplomacy, be used 
toward Iraqi restraint in the current war and possibly to improve Damascus-Baghdad relations. 
It seems, however, that by the expanding Jordanian-Iraqi economic tics Baghdad is trying to 
reduce its dependence on Syria. 
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end the war/"’'^ Syria reportedly has also sought Iranian cooperation to 
terminate hostilities.®'^ 

Unlike Damascus, the ability of either Cairo or Tripoli to further a 
negotiated end to the war seems limited; Libya’s influence in most of the 
Arab world is negligible, and Egypt is still perceived as too close a US 
ally to play the role of a credible arbiter. 

in contrast, the GCC states can employ enormous influence with Iraq 
to end the conflict. Although their massive financial support for Iraq has 
continued unabatedly, the conservative regimes have been anxious to 
avoid widening the war, reflecting some limits on their support for Iraq. 
Iraq’s warfare could be curtailed if the Gulf states—and, for that matter, 
Egypt—withdrew or significantly reduced their financial support from 
Baghdad. The United States and the governments of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council cannot change Iran’s behaviour, over which they 
have little influence, if they do almost nothing to change Iraq’s 
behaviour, over which they can exert enormous leverage. 

Reduction of the superpower presence 

The United States it.self should substantially reduce its military 
commitments and presence in the Gulf region. One-.sided commitments 
to oppose Iranian mining of the Gulf while acquiescing in Iraqi attacks 
on tankers should be terminated. Further, the US government should 
encourage its allies and invite the Soviet Union and its allies to .scale 
down their military presence also. 

US and allied security can be better served by establishing a region 
free of all outside forces. An uninhibited flow of oil, the major concern 
of the Western powers, can be more effectively maintained through an 
even-handed diplomacy and a stabilisation of commercial relations than 
by the US C’entral Command in any case. As one Western military 
analyst in Dhahran, the major Saudi oil centre, explained, the oilfields ^ 
are ‘simply not defcndablc’ through military means. An attack from 
Iranian airfields across the Gulf, even with AW ACS ’planes on the 
scene, would give a warning time of only ten minutes to the Saudi air 
force/"' Short-range conventionally armed missiles could also easily 
destroy oil facilities. 

Myilans. ‘Assad is in Moscow', op cit. 

Apparently Damascus has been asked by other Arab states, notably Saudi Arabia, to use its 
good offices with the Iranians so they may negotiate a ccase-nrc. See Ihsan A Hijazi, ‘Syrians 
reported to ask Iranians to soften policies and end war'. New York Times, 20 November 1984. 
New York Times. 23 February 1981. ‘Surprising though it may seem in retrospect, until at least 
the mid-J95<ls IIS military planners and policymakers believed that most of the Arabian 
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To promote peace and stability and to avoid the escalation of local 
conflicts, the superpowers should agree to a set of reasonable principles 
that could provide the basis for a mutual non-intervention regime. It is 
based on the understanding that, far from being a ‘zero-sum game', one 
superpower’s restraint holds the benefit of non-interference by the 
other. The following principles could form the basis for a mutual 
non-intervention regime: 

• to refrain from expanding existing or establishing new military 
bases in the region; 

• to deploy no weapons of mass destruction; 

• to send no troops, even if invited, to countries in the region; 

• to support international peacekeeping under a multilateral 
mandate, whenever external forces are required; 

• to seek, with states in the region, to maintain genuine 
nonalignment and non-intcrfcrence; and 

• to support open commerce and trade. 

Initially, the non-intervention regime should be focused on the 
immediate war zone, ie, Iran and Iraq, and be spread successively to 
include other countries in the region. The aim should be to curb not only 
external aggravation of the Iran-lraq war, but also, in the longer run, of 
other conflicts in the Middle Hast as well. 

Such an agreement appears to be within reach if the United States 
seeks to include Moscow and all other regional actors in the political 
settlements.'’* Otherwise, the USSR will persevere in opposing 
US-sponsored settlements as it has in the past. Any successful peace 
initiative must avoid both the appearance and the reality of trying to 
reinforce US or Soviet dominance over the Gulf area. US diplomacy 
cannot succeed in gaining Soviet support for an arms embargo if it 
simply opens opportunities for new Western influence in the area. 

A general reduction of outside military presence and the renunciation 
of the use of force as first resort would certainly strike a rcsptmsive 
chord with the Gulf states who are in the frontline of any regional 
conflict. Their hesitation to give up their relative military restraint and 


peninsula and the uiindds on both sides of the Persian Gulf were militarily indefensible.' 
(emphasis in original), Claudia Wright, ‘Reagan arms policy, the Arabs and Israel'. Third 
World Quarterly, 6(.t) July 1984, p 643. Only in the wake of a diminished US influence in the 
region have officials been again playing with the idea of a military seizure of the oil-fields, and 
have therefore been trying to circumvent their colleagues' earlier a)nclu.sions. 

Back in 1980, the Soviet Prc.sident, the late Leonid Brezhnev, made a declaration concerning 
outside involvement in the Persian Gulf, in which he embraced those principles. See Sheikh R 
Ali, ‘Holier than thou: the Iran-lraq war’. Middle East Review, 17(1) Fall 1984, p 55. 
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to invite US military forces sprang from vivid recollections of US 
marines departing from Lebanon in the midst of an escalated, 
unresolved political conflict, after Washington officials had blown the 
crisis out of proportion by noisily asserting that ‘vital’ Western interests 
were at stake. Ironically, the rapid termination of US use of force in 
Lebanon, rather than revealing a spineless lack of will, as many 
hardliners alleged, defined a pattern that helped to avert a widening of 
the Gulf war. Policies likely to end the Iran-Iraq war will have to be 
based on this lesson: the scaling down of external military involvement 
has helped to restrain violence, while the extension of military and 
financial support by the United States, or other states has widened or 
threatened to widen the war.*’^ 

The use of oil sanctions 

The United States should explore with major oil importers the 
possibility of complementing the multilateral effort to halt arms 
shipments with a curtailment of oil purchases from Iran and Iraq as long 
as they remain at war. 

I'he Middle East arms race has been fuelled by the large revenues of • 
the oil-exporting states and the willingness of supplier states to sell them 
almost any thinkable weapon. There is a direct correlation between oil 
income and military expenditures:**'a military recycling of petrodollars. 
In iyH3, for example, Iran spent more than 70 p)er cent of its annual oil 
revenues for military purposes, and Iraq (in 1982) spent close to 80 per 
cent.'”' In fact, Iraq has received a good deal of its weapons supplies 
from France and Brazil in direct exchange for oil. 

At the outset of the wiir. Irtiij hiid moveUsomeof its commundnsiind warplanes to Saudi Arabia, 
thi.‘ UAO, Oman, Kuwait, Jordan, and North Yemen. One interpretation of this move was that 
lrai| wanted to protect its helicopters against an Iranian surprise attack: however, a British 
intelligence report suggested that Baghdad had prc-pt«,itioncd its commandos to attack the 
Iranian port of Htindar Abbas. Such a move would likely have triggered an immediate spreading j 
of the conflict into the CJulf. Under prcs.surc from the outgoing Tarter Administration, Saudi 
Arabia and the other Arab Mates forced Iraq to withdraw its planes. Thus, this episode suggests 
that, contrary to conventional wisdom, military restraint—in this case by the US and its Arab 
allicv- indeed helps to limit conflict. Sec Nrwswetk, 13 (X'tober 19K(), pp 52, 54. 

This is graphically dcmonstr.'iled hy a SIPRI chart reprinted in South (larndon) (21) July I9S2, 
p 12. Petroleum revenue in 1973 was some $2,5 billion, increasing to more than $125 billion by 
1979, while military expenditures rose from about$10billion to $27 billion over the same period. 

In cimipari.son, the pcrecnlage for Saudi Arabia (19S3) is 47 per cent, and tor Kuwait (1982) 
about 20 per cent, f'alculated from figures reported by Nicholas D Kristof, 'Assessing OPEC's 
members’. New York Times, 29 October 1984 (oil revenue) and by al-Maaghi, ‘Of Stingers and I 
Sams', op cii, p 6 (military expenditure). The military—versus civilian commercial—recycling of | 
petrodollars is evident from the following comparison for CJPECas a whole. While in the late 
I97(K OPEC's share in international trade averaged at some 1.5 per cent, the same group of 
eountric.s received about one-third of global arms transfers. See Robin Luckham, 
'Militarisation: the new international anarchy'. Third World Quarterly 6(2) April 1984, p 367. 
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The prevailing global oil surplus should not be seen as one of 
commercial opportunity where oil can be bought at bargain prices, but 
rather as the right time to curtail oil purchases from the two belligerents 
until they arrange a cease-fire.*^ The West has for decades obstructed 
the use of oil (and other resources) for development purposes in the 
Third World; it should now act to discourage the use of oil for 
aggression, repression, and destruction—uses which the Western 
governments have actively encouraged and supported through arms 
sales, direct intervention, and the deformation of local political 
cultures. The purpose of such a boycott is not to discriminate against 
any nation, or inhibit self-determination or development, but instead to 
achieve dispute settlement without war. 

Sharply reduced oil revenues would limit both regimes’ ability to shop 
for weapons from non-complying government suppliers and private 
arms dealers. They could not afford to be so obstinate towards serious 
peace overtures. Curtailment of oil purchases would also inhibit 
escalation of the war by reducing the advantage either side could expect 
to gain through assaults on the opponent’s oil exports and neutral 
shipping. 

To succeed, this initiative would need to confront these obvious 
problems: 

• Both Saudi Arabia and Kuwait have been selling up to 400,(KK) 
barrels of oil per day on behalf of Iraq. If continued, this policy would to 
a considerable extent undermine the effectiveness of a curtailment of oil 
purchases. However, Saudi Arabia has already borne the brunt of 
OPEC’s 1985 output reductions; therefore, the Saudis’ flexibility in 
providing Baghdad with additional revenue is somewhat reduced. 

• A considerable share of global oil sales is being made through 
barter. Iran has sold about one-quarter of its oil exports under 


“ Western countries arc not heavily dependent on Iranian and Iraqi oil. West Germany, for 
example, receives only 3 per cent of its oil supplies from Iran. -See ‘Was kommt nach Khomeini?' 
(After Khomeini, What Next?), Blafttrr des InformatiomzenlTum Drilte Welt, No. 120 
(September 1984), p 29. For the United States, the entire Persian Gulf area accounts for only 3 
per cent of its oil imports. Sec ‘The War as Others See if. Great Decisions 'S5, op cil, p 31. Japan 
is the most dependent on Gulf oil supplies among the industrial countries: 11 per cent of its 
consumption come from Iran, with another .‘i4 percent from other Gulf states. .Sec ‘Japan and 
the Gulf. Big spender, small voice’. The Economist (London), 9 June 1984. But the global oil 
surplus is so large that even Japanese companies have been able to suspend liftings of Iranian 
crude without rcpercu$.sion when they wanted to press Tehran to make price concessions. For a 
mure detailed discussion sec Michael Renner, ‘Transformation of world oil markets and its 
impact on Iran’s Oil Policies’; Paper presented at the Third Annual Conference of the Center for 
Iranian Research and Analysis on 'Ptist-Rcvolutionary Iran’, Rutgers University Camden, New 
Jersey, 13 April 1985. 
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counter-trade agreements.** Iraq is also actively bartering. These deals 
are often very secretive, involve one or more ‘middlemen’, and would 
counteract an effort to curtail purchases. However, the largest 
recipients of bartered oil are usually governments or state companies, 
which may be more easily persuaded than private firms to comply with a 
curtailment policy. 

• A curtailment of oil purchases would have a disparately greater 
impact on Iran than on Iraq, for the obvious reason that Tehran’s 
exports are currently surpassing those of Baghdad by a factor of two. 
This would probably roughly balance the effect of a curtailment of arms 
shipments, which would hit Iraq harder since in both numerical strength 
and technological quality, Iraq's weaponry supplies arc superior to 
Iran’s.*’’ 

• Reduced oil income would not only constrain both governments’ 
arms procurement policies, but also affect their ability to ‘buy political 
support’ at home. TTiey would be hard-pressed to carry on with civilian 
projects that improve living conditions for the broad pt)pulation. 

• Moreover, such a policy would have implications reaching far 
beyond the Gulf war. All major oil-exporting countries can 
understandably be expected to view a curtailment of oil purchases with 
suspicion. The industrialised nations have all too often intervened in 
Third World affairs under misleading pretexts. Britain’s oil price cuts, 
which have caused the latest shock-waves in the world oil market, will 
only reinforce this suspicion. 

A curtailment of oil purchases would therefore almost certainly be 
perceived as a hostile Intrusion in both nations’ affairs, and could well 
lead one or both countries to grow more intransigent toward peace 
overtures. But if it were clear that curtailment was designed to bring a 
cease-fire and would end once the fighting stopped, this danger would 
be minimised. 

For all those reasons, it would be absolutely necessary to pledge that 
once peace is restt)rcd, the consuming countries will resume buying oil 
from Iran and Iraq in quantities at least as large as before the 
curtailment of purchases and at a fair market price. Further, it would be 
essential to make clear that the curtailment aimed not to penalise oil 
producers nor to discourage the use of oil, but instead to prevent the use 
of force. 

**' Sec ‘Exports maintiiined despite difricullics’. Financial Timr^ (London). Iran Supplement. 1 
April 19S5. p 12. 

Drew Middleton. ‘War In Gulf. Iraqi buildup versus Iranian menace’. New York Times, 18 
October 1984. 
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Although most Western powers have remained rather complacent 
about the war, they should see that in the long run the lingering conflict 
does not further their trading interests nor protect their investments. 
First, the war’s sky-rocketing costs eat away at the belligerents’ 
shrinking oil revenues. A cease-fire would tremendously increase the 
civilian market for consumption goods in both countries. Second, the 
devastations of the war call for extensive reconstruction programmes. 

■ Reconstruction, and the orders accompanying it, are unthinkable as 
long as the fighting continues. Development programmes will ensure 
the recycling of petrodollars just as arms purchases do, but without 
endangering common security. Third, both Iraq and Iran arc facing 
foreign currency shortages. Beginning in late 1982, Iraqi state 
organisations were unable to pay obligations to foreign contractors, and 
prospective contractors were required to secure their own financing. In 
many cases France, West Germany and Japan guaranteed credits for 
their companies operating in Iraq.*** Both nations would be able to pay 
in cash for a larger part of their imports once the war ends. Considering 
the high level of indebtedness, particularly of Iraq, this ought to be a 
crucial consideration for Western nations. 

Multilateral peace initiatives and supply boycotts 

The Western countries and the Soviet Union should stop all future 
deliveries on a credit basis to Iraq and Iran*'* as long as the war 
continues. This curtailment should include all equipment that allows the 
two belligerents to continue the fighting. Such a policy should be 
combined with a pledge to assist in the post-war reconstruction of the 
two societies and economies. Because of the crucial importance of 
outside credits in continuing the war, such a policy would be an 
f additional incentive for Baghdad and Tehran to end it. The 
fundamental principle underlying ail these initiatives is that the benefits 
of peace clearly outweigh the benefits of war. 


“ Marion Farouk-Slugletl, Peter Sluglett and J«)C Stork, ‘Not quite Armageddon; impact of the 
war on Iraq', MERIP Reports, 14(fr-7) July-Scptcmbcr 1984, p 28. Iraq now owes about $3.5 
billion to West German companies. .See The Middle East, October 1984, p 10. Paris also has a 
stake in the survival of the present regime in Baghdad: of the $5.6 billion in military sales and the 
$4.7 billion in civilian contraets since September 198U, at least $7 billion was in the form of loans 
and credits which might be at risk if the present regime were to be replaced by one strongly under 
> Iranian influence. Sec Hiro, ‘Chronicle’, op cii, p 11. 

“ Since the hostage crisis, virtually no country has extended credits to Iran, forcing Tehran to pay 
cash for almost all of its international purchases. These totalled $22 billion in fiscal year 1983. 
Sec Mansour Farhang, ‘Push Iran, burdened, for peace with Iraq’, New York Times, 21 July 
1984. 
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The Reagan Administration is unlikely to undertake the proposed 
initiatives without Congressional and public pressure to do so. Congress 
could create a forum for greater scrutiny and public discussion of US 
policies. There is a clear need for Congressional oversight of US 
military operations in the Gulf region before an unexpected, 
uncontrollable incident might deepen the US combat role in the region. 
Under prevailing conditions, the United States may easily get involved 
in combat without Congress ever declaring war; the Reagan 
Administration’s Lebanon adventure has clearly demonstrated that 
Congress should not wait to act until US troops are already committed 
to a loosely defined mission abroad. Congress should therefore hold 
hearings to discuss how the War Powers Act can be applied more 
effectively and restrictively than has been the past practice; to consider 
legislation restricting US credit policy in order to curtail the 
belligerents’ purchases of equipment for military purposes; to obtain 
clarifications from the executive branch about the scope, purpose, and 
limits of US military operations in the Gulf area; and to suggest policy 
guidelines for implementing the non-interventionary principles laid out 
in this analysis. 

The Gulf war has gone through various phases, each characterised by 
relative advantages of one belligerent over the other. The pendulum of 
the military balance has swung back and forth: By spring 1981, the 
initially succe.ssful Iraqi offensive turned into a stalemate; Iranian 
troops started a counter-offensive in March 1982 which by 1984 settled 
into another stalemate; Iraq's tanker war marked a phase of the war in 
which Baghdad tried to regain the initiative; after the last round of 
fighting, neither power seems to have the upper hand. The practical 
effect has been that all mediation efforts have been turned down, 
because at various times one side or the other felt confident it could win 
the war—confident enough to reject peace overtures. As is well known 
now, this confidence invariably turned out to be a miscalculation. 

The lesson to be drawn is that a peace initiative can hope to meet with 
success only if it seizes the opportunity when both belligerents perceive 
their chances to win the war or to secure significant military advantages 
over the opponent as limited or nonexistent. The timing of an initiative 
plays a crucial role. As Mansour Farhang’*’ has pointed out, during the 
first twenty months of the war, when the Iraqis were occupying Iran, 
Tehran’s rulers were only asking for a return to the pre-war ita/MJ quo. 


ibid. 
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Then, before Iranian troops threw back the Iraqis into their own 
territory, would have been a good time for a balanced multilateral peace 
initiative. 

Another such occasion exists now. It is widely assumed that after 
Iranian ground troops were badly defeated in their March 198.5 
offensive, Tehran would be more accommodating toward efforts to 
negotiate an end to the war. Iraq, on the other hand, should be sent a 
clear signal that the world community is not willing to see the tide of war 
once more turned against Iranian territory. Baghdad has warned that 
commercial planes flying in Iranian airspace arc in danger of being shot 
down. Although it bears the danger of yet another twist toward 
escalation, the Iraqi statement should be seen in proper context: like 
Baghdad’s declaration of the northern part of the Persian Gulf as a war 
zone in early 1984, this announcement is made not so much because it 
makes sense militarily; rather it is a message intended to mobilise world 
opinion to help end the war, a result which the two belligerents are 
incapable of achieving by themselves. 

^ Also, Iran is clearly trying to draw world attention to the stalemated 
conflict by raising charges of renewed use of chemical weapons by Iraq 
and putting the world on notice that it too may acquire the capacity to 
produce poison gas—as the last resort—if the international community 
allows Iraq to continue its first use of chemical weapons. Should Tehran 
also conduct chemical warfare, then the Geneva Convention prohibiting 
the use of such weapons would be severely eroded. If the world 
community fails to challenge the use of poison gas with a sense of 
urgency backed by a comprehensive plan to limit the conflict, it will 
send a signal to other governments already producing and storing or 
intending to produce chemical weapons that they can proceed without 
f being considered an outlaw nation. The negative effects will be felt 
world-wide, and will introduce an alarming unpredictability to future 
conflicts. 

This is where a most important rationale comes into play for 
multilateral action to end the war: all governments have a stake in 
upholding rules of the international game that restrain governments 
against extreme violence even in war. Because these rules become the 
custom for decisionmakers, they are quite influential. Yet the Iran-Iraq 
war and the international community’s indifference to its prolongation 
erode these important rules: 

• the universal prohibition of aggressive use of force in Articles 1 and 
2 of the UN Charter; 
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• the time-honoured prohibition of the use of poison gas established 
in the Geneva Protocol of 1925; 

• the requirement for humane treatment of prisoners of war 
established in the Geneva Convention of 1942; and 

• the incipient norm banning weapons whose effects are notoriously 
brutal or indiscriminate in their effect on civilians, as reflected in the 
Inhumane Weapons Convention of 1981 and other customary rules of 
warfare. 

An appeal merely to foresakc a military solution, like the one issued 
by Washington on 20 March 1985, will fall on deaf ears. Only a 
comprehensive multilateral peace initiative, coupled with an 
international effort to prevent the re-supply of arms and to help in 
reconstruction, will induce both warring regimes to accept a cease-fire 
in return for a secure future. External powers should do nothing to 
encourage either Iraq or Iran to expect that it could gain from further 
intransigence toward mediation efforts. 

Although unable to stop the fighting altogether, the world 
community has on occasions been successful at least in convincing the 
belligerents to halt some of the worst atrocities of war. A UN-sponsored 
moratorium on bombardments of the adversary’s cities held for nine 
months. Although it has completely broken down, statements by both 
belligerents indicate their willingness to return to such an agreement. 
Again, those atrocities arc probably committed in part as a desperate 
gamble to escape the stalemate and to draw world attention to the 
continued conflict. I'his signals that some avenues for influencing the 
combatants’ behaviour do exist if their concerns receive attention. 

Of immediate concern to both belligerents is to regain access to their 
Ciulf port and oil facilities, without the constant danger of having to 
reckon with military strikes against these installations. One indication 
of this desire was Iran's aborted offer of 15 June 1984 to extend the 
agreement prohibiting attacks on civilians to shipping in the Persian 
Gulf. Iraq accepted the offer, but insisted that Iran allow reconstruction 
of Iraq’s oil facilities in the Gulf to proceed unhindered. Iran 
subsequently refused to give that guarantee and attacks on shipping in 
the Gulf aintinued.^' Obviously, movement on that question would 

” Iran's parliamentary speaker was quoted as saying: ‘We declare to the United Natiuas that if the 
Iraqis do not strike in the Persian Gulf, we will not fire even one bullet.' See Ann Florini and 
Nina Tannenwald. On the front Lines. The United Nations' Role in Preventing and Containing 
Conflict: The Iran-Iraq War, New York: The Multilateral Project: United Nations Association 
of the United States of America, 1984, p 41. Both Iran and Iraq could have probably afforded to 
he more flexible on this question. Stilt, both governments apparently hope to gain the upper 
hand by undercutting the adversary's financing of the war through oil sales. 
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diminish the threat of escalation, and could be a first step towards a 
cease-fire. 

The visits of the UN Secretary-General, P6rez de Cuellar, in March 
and June 1984 and April 1985 to Iraq and Iran did address these and 
other concerns of both combatants, and he has emerged as possibly the 
only go-between trusted by both sides. But the confidence vested in his 
person is not enough to bring the belligerents to the negotiating table. 
His initiative needs the unambiguous support of the world community. 
The United States could be instrumental in shaping a global forum that 
would allow the Secretary-General to exert his mediation role 
unimpeded by the current realities: the unabated and massive supply of 
arms, the continued extension of credits that sustain the war economy, 
and the oil purchases that fuel the conflict. A mediation effort that takes 
place in such a changed environment is likely to have a greater chance of 
succeeding. 

The nature of the two governments and the ideological mobilisation 
they have used to support their war effort make it absolutely crucial that 
pressure on them not be exercised in a heavy-handed or one-sided 
manner. For this would probably push the leaders of either country into 
a position where—for domestic reasons—they would choose isolation 
and continued violence over the acceptance of an externally formulated 
peace formula, which inevitably would be perceived as humiliating. 
Any approach, therefore, should be conciliatory in tone and nature, 
applying low-key pressure coupled with positive incentives that would 
allow both regimes to save face. There must be unequivocal evidence 
that neither side will be victimised by the international community. 

A realistic peace proposal should take into account the domestic 
dynamics that may work either to perpetuate or de-escalate the war. 
Baghdad, and more so Tehran, continue the war in part because it 
generates unusual internal support, legitimises the regime in power, and 
silences the opposition. Both governments may prefer that the war 
gradually wind down without publicly acknowledging so. This would 
allow them to continue to crack down on their critics and to gain breath 
from the exhaustions of the war. On the other hand, the war mirrors the 
many domestic conflicts within the two societies, and these may well 
prolong the conflict. 

With shrinking revenues, Baghdad’s ability to buy off domestic 
opposition has been considerably reduced over the past two years.’* In 

The Baath regime has traditionally followed a policy of larhib and targhib (carrot and stick) in it.s 

dealings with the various communities, classes, and opposition groupings in Iraq. Ihc 
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order to resume or continue popular public projects and improvements 
in living conditions particularly for the urban and rural poor, Saddam 
may accept a face-saving cease-fire if he is convinced that he cannot 
either win or politically survive the war. Although at present it appears 
that Iraq’s weaponry is by far superior to Iran’s, Tehran is still strong 
enough, particularly on the ground, to hold its own against any Iraqi 
offensive. Without international pressure, the leadership in Baghdad 
.seems content to continue the war at its current slow-moving pace. 

Despite the fear of Iraq (and of the GCC states) of Shiite unrest 
(which was one of the major reasons why Saddam Hussein went to war 
in the first place), it docs not appear that Iraqi Shias currently threaten 
the survival of the regime in Baghdad. The kind of society that has 
evolved in Iran .secm.s not to attract Iraqi Shias. Only a small minority of 
the Shia community ‘would actually welcome the prospects of an 
Iranian victory.’ 

Tehran’s clergy regime, able to prosecute the war without much 
outside assistance, may be expected to be less accommodating. Internal 
contradictions are becoming more apparent, however, with some 
indications that the rulers in Tehran may become less rigid toward 
Baghdad. Last year, it was reported that the Iranian Majlis might be 
given authority to conduct the war, which would somewhat increase the 
likelihood that the Iranian leadership would take a more conciliatory 
stand. Ever since Iranian territory previously occupied by Iraq has 


pDvcrnnicnl has in particular embraced a course of mitdernisiilion and development which 
expressly included programmes for the rural and urban ureas inhabitcti by the (largely Shiite) 
underclasses. Despite undeniable improvements, the low living conditions of many Shiites make 
them susceptible to the influence of fundamentalist organisations (see footnote 73). Hanna 
Katatu. ‘Iraq's llndergroiind Shi'i Movements’, MF.RIP Reports. 21(1) January 1W<2, pp 3-9. 
The war has considerably reduced the regime's ability to woo its foes through economic 
mciisurcs < 'onlraetcd development projects fell from $20 billion in 19X1 to $4 hiilion in 1982. 
See ruruiik-Sluglett. el ill, ‘Not quite Armageddon', op ill, p 28. 

■ ' ihiil. p 2.1. I'he Shias' under-privileged position in economy and government cannot be ascribed 
to a eonseiniis Sunni HaalhisI policy of discrimination. Nevertheless, after the elimination of the 
Iraqi Communist Party as a viable forum of organisation for the poor classes, many Shias have 
found their political home with the growing Islamic funduinenlulist movements. 'I'he most 
prominent of these. al-Da'wah al-lslamiyah (The Islamic C'all), has lost much of its appeal by its 
unconditional allianee with, and sultserviencc to, the Khomeini regime in Tehran. This has even 
worked to exclude the group from a united Iraqi opposition front. Nevertheless, al-Da’wah’s rise 
and radieaiisation in the late 1970s—in concurrence with the triumph of the Shiu-Islamic 
revolution in Iran—have made it the prime target of repression, and significantly contributed to 
the regime’s decision to go to war in order to get control over the ‘Shia factor’. Sec Guentcr 
Sehrireder, 'Irak--Oppo.s]lion: Aus dcr Verborgenheit ins Abseits,’ Blaeller des 
Informuliimsieninim Drine Welt, No. 121 (November 1984), pp 19-27. 

” Oirdesman ‘The Gulf crisis’, ap cir. pp 14-15. Interpretations of positions taken by different 
factions within Iran's ruling class and the regular armed forces with respect to the continuation of 
the war still seem premature, however. Even the various opposition groups (in exile) arc split 
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, been recovered, a greater willingness to question the war seems to have 
developed among the political elite^^ and the military as well as among 
the general populace. There definitely is a diffuse form of war¬ 
weariness: the economic and human cost of the war has imposed an 
enormous burden on the country. Yet, the sense of grievance against 
Iraq remains strong. 

Since the Islamic government's fate is tied to whether the war ends on 
terms perceived as favourable to Iran or not, the domestic 
circumstances obviously have a great impact on Tehran's willingness to 
end hostilities.™ Also, the degree to which the population’s economic 
needs can be satisfied by the government plays an important role. An 
end to the war will enable Iran to import more supplies, on which the 
country is increasingly dependent.^^ As long as the war absorbs huge 
amounts of revenue, there is little hope of reviving the Iranian 
economy.™ In the face of the population’s gradual apathy and 
disappointment, the political implications are grave, because the 
regime rallied popular support through acclaiming the benefits of 
^ political and economic independence. 

While the war has not basically altered the political status quo 
between Iran and Iraq, the ideological warfare has damaged 
constructive efforts to transcend and reconcile national, ethnic, and 
sectarian divisions in the region. The entire pattern of social relations 


iilung Ihc question of relations with Iraq. The Mudjahedin Khalq, the largest resistance group, 
has entered into talks with the Iraqi leadership with the apparent expectation that a truce would 
loosen the grip of repression within Iran and. as a result give the opposition M>nie leeway in its 
organising efforts against the clergy regime. 11)0 outlook for such a strategy and indeed for 
ending the war, however, .ippear very bleak. Sec ■Zerstrillen und Gcschwaecht: Die Irani.sche 
Opposition’ (Disunited and weak: the Iranian opposition). Bkeller dta Infitrmalinnszrnirum 
Dritle Welt, No. 1211 (.September I9S4). pp 40-42. 

^ ‘Several prominent clerics, who are concerned about slalrility in post-Khomeini Iran, have . . . 
privately asked the Ayatollah to modify his position on the war.’ Farhang. ‘Push Iran', op cil. 
Eric Ifuoglund, ‘The CJulf war and the Islamic Republic’. MERIP Reports, 14(6-7) 
July-September 1984, p ,17. 

^ During fiscal year 1983-84, the government pursued an ill-fated exptinsionary policy by 
launching a $171) billion dcvekipmeiit plan and relaxing import restrictions. Imports rose by 4() 
per cent in 1983-84 tit a post-revolutionary record of $22 billion. Foreign-exchange revenues for 
the same year came only to $I 8 billion, however. To finance this relatively large trade deficit, the 
country has delayed payment of bills, cunently affecting an estimated $7 billion. Sec 
‘Khomeini's other crisis'. Financial Times (London), 3 July I984.‘I'hesc ambitious development 
projects had to be scrapped, postponed, or revised, creating a situation similar to Iraq's. The 
persistent foreign-exchange shortage and the immense war costs will unquestionably continue to 
damage the economy. 

™ The economy has been stabilised for now. but there are no signs of improvement on the horizon. 
Factories arc operating at no more than 50 -60 per cent of capacity, unemployment continues to 
be high, inflation ranges between 50 and 6(1 per cent, and real income is declining. Sec ‘Was 
kommt nach Khomeini?' op at, pp 27-29. 
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and of political and economic democracy cannot be separated from the 
quest for peace. 

Although the territorial dispute over the Shatt al-Arab has acquired 
great symbolic meaning in the overall political-ideological conflict, 
territorial conquest is not at the centre of dispute. Iraq has never 
wholeheartedly embraced the idea of annexing Iran's oil-rich Khuzistan 
province, inhabited by a substantial ethnically Arab population.™ 
Similarly, Iran's war goal is to facilitate the establishment of an Iraqi 
government amenable to Tehran, not the dismemberment of Iraq. The 
status quo ante —retaining pre-war borders and giving both nations 
equal navigation rights—appears to be the easiest, most satisfactory 
solution. It is also compatible with international law and practice. 
Solving the quagmire of continued conflict between Iran and Iraq is 
further complicated by the intertwined, but causally indcjjendent 
conflict of the central state in both countries with its respective Kurdish 
minorities. Another, undeclared war between Iran and Iraq has been 
and is being fought out largely through Kurdish forces.'**’ 

In the absence of fundamental political changes within the two 
societies it is unlikely that human, minority, and national rights, which 
contribute to a lasting peace, will be respected. To be most effective, 
diplomacy would demilitarise the political cultures in the region as well 
as the human mind’s perception of ways to resolve conflicts. There is 
little that external governmenus can or should do beyond securing an 
end to the enormous influx of the means of destruction, providing an 
equitable international forum for mediation, and demonstrating by 
their example that a determined effort to reduce the role of military 
force in their own policies is the most effective means for increasing 
regional .security. 


'' The previously scnii-indcpcnilonl cmiralc of ArahiMan was annexed by Iran and renamed 
Khu/’islaii by Shah KiVa Pahlavi in .See Soelcril,. 'Irak', op nl, p 
The close interrelation.ship between the Kurdish war and the Iranian-Traqi conflict is reflected in 
the Algiers Pact of in which Baghdad had agreed to trade its claims in the Shatt al-Arub for 
Iranian assurances to end support for the Kurdish insurgency in Iraq. 

Currently, more than one-third of all regular Iranian ground troops—some 150.000 
M>ldiers~arc engaged in battles against Kurdish forces struggling for greater autonomy from 
Tehran. Militariiy. these battles are intimately related to the war Ixttwccn Iran and Iraq on the 
northern front, although politically of an altogether different nature. See ‘Kurdistan—Die 
Zweite I-'ront’ (The .second front), Blaellcr dfs Informationszrmrum Drilte Welt, No. 120 
(September 19fM), p 43. 
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Religion and strategy in the 
Iraq-Iran war 


The emphasis that has been given to the role of religion in the Iraq-1 ran 
war by many Western observers reflects the view Iraqi officials 
themselves have promoted from the start. It is also a view most of Iraq’s 
Arab allies hold. They believe that Islamic fundamentalism, at least in 
its Iranian Shiite form, is a subversive and expansionist ideology that 
can only be stopped by force, and that sectarian conflict between Iraq’s 
Sunnis and Iran’s Shiites made war inevitable in 1980 and, five years 
later, impossible to halt. Ever since the Islamic Republic was 
established, statements by the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini and 
Iranian government officials have helped to reinforce this 
interpretation. 

For those who support an end to the war—for the good of both 
sides—it is important not to allow the official rhetoric of Baghdad and 
Tehran to mislead interpretation of what has already happened and 
what may happen in the future. Accordingly, it is necessary to identify 
the combination of strategic and tactical reasons—quite apart from the 
religious factor—that led Iraq’s President Saddam Hussein to consider 
that war was inevitable, and to act pre-emptively as he did. Without 
taking sides in the conflict, it is also possible to conclude that Iraq's 
calculations regarding Iran proved to be wrong, and that Saddam 
compounded his initial miscalculations by prolonging and repeating 
them. 

In this interpretation the emphasis is on the inflexibility of thinking 
inside the Iraqi Baath Party, and the way in which power inside the 
Baath, the power that Saddam had fully acquired in 1979, cannot easily 
or quickly adjust to changing realities outside the party—especially not 
to the swift changes that occur on the battlefield. Twice in a decade—in 
the war against the Kurds of the 1970s and in the current war with 
Iran—this inflexibility has manifested itself in Baghdad, allowing 
Iranian regimes that have been vulnerable and weak in many ways, to 
exploit Iraqi misj udgements and impose terms just short of capitulation. 

It can be useful, therefore, to consider the Iraq-lran war from a 
perspective that neither of the combatants endorsed. According to this 
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interpretation, religion and religious sectarianism were not important 
factors in Iraq’s decision to go to war—they have become important 
only after the fact. They have helped to justify the continuation of the 
war and to sustain Iranian troop morale. Religion provided ideological 
support to the clerical factions struggling for power in Tehran in 1980 
and 1981. Religion has been a potent source of apprehension among 
Iraq’s Arab allies, whose rulers depend on religious legitimacy. For this 
reason, the religious factor has reinforced the perceptions of both sides 
in the war, without having much influence on their actions. 

The religious factor has also been given great emphasis in the Western 
press. This does not mean much because the Wesitern media have 
virtually no influence on the combatants, and because Western 
reporters have been poorly informed about conditions in both 
countries. 

In the Arab world, the combination of Islam, nationalism and 
revolution is complex, and varies significantly from state to state, region 
to region. Islamic fundamentalism, as this is currently understood, has 
been both a challenge to the Arab regimes, and a reinforcement for 
them against secular, left-wing opponents. In the past Arab Shiites have 
threatened the Sunni regimes without any support from Iran; Iranian 
Shiites have made alliances with Arab Sunnis against local Shiite 
opposition. In the past, as now, religious sectarianism has been one of 
the ingredients of conflict, but not the cause. 

What is different now is that the Sunni grip on political power is 
weakening throughout the Middle Hast. The Shia of Lebanon, for 
example, have been the majo. beneficiaries of the civil war since 1976. 
The Alawite regime of .Syria is the predominant power in the Arab 
world as a whole. Today the Shiite communities of Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and the other (Julf emirates enjoy greater leverage than ever 
before to alter the conditions of economic and political inferiority in 
which they have been forced to live. 

In this context, the Iranian revolution and the rise to power of the 
Shiite clerics have been helpful to these Arab developments. On the 
other hand, Tehran’s clumsy appeals for sectarian solidarity across the 
CJulf have increased the repressiveness of the Sunni regimes. This has 
halted the secular evolution of Arab society from which the Shiites were 
benefiting. It is nonetheless a myth of the Arab Sunni rulers that the 
challenge they face from Arab Shiites stems from a conspiracy hatched 
in 'Tehran or Oum. 

In March 1985 the war was escalated by both sides. Iraq initiated air 
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bombing and missile attacks against more than twenty Iranian cities and 
civilian centres; then, on 13 March, Iranian land forces launched an 
offensive through the Huweiza marshes, aiming for the Baghdad-Basra 
highway, only to be halted after several days of fierce fighting and 
driven back by Iraqi artillery, air strikes and gas attacks. In the first 
week of April the ‘war of the cities’ was intensified even further by 
Iranian long-range missile attacks on targets in Baghdad. 

The results, according to Iraqi spokesmen and their freshly vocal 
supporters in Washington, were proof that they had once again seized 
the initiative from the Iranians, inflicted heavy casualties on their troops 
and civilians, and demonstrated that the continuing military stalemate 
cannot serve Tran’s advantage. Iraqi officials also appear to believe that 
the same lessons have been drawn in Tehran, and that there is a 
widening gap between the largely clerical factions in the Iranian 
government who support protracted war, and the mostly civilian and 
profcs.sional military factions who arc thought to favour a negotiated 
end to the conflict. 

Such convictions on the part of the Iraqis have proved illusory many 
times in the past. They have been unable to manipulate Iranian 
policymaking through military means, and their efforts to do this have 
backfired more often than not; increasing consensus, rather than 
division, within the Iranian government. Because Iraqi leaders appear 
convinced they can appeal to non-religious, non-idcological policy 
calculations in Tehran, it is important to ask three questions about the 
role religion has played in the course of the war. The questions are 
these: 

• What was the impact of religion on Saddam Hussein’s decision to 
go to war in 19807 

• What role has religion played in Iraq’s conduct of the war? 

• What part is religion likely to play in the future resolution of the 
conflict? 

The Iraqi decision to go to war 

The origins of the Iraqi decision to go to war lie in the events that 
followed Saddam’s succession to the presidency of Iraq in July 1979. 
There were four crucial steps which Saddam took that made the 
launching of the war a year later alihost inevitable. The first came in late 
July 1979 when Saddam ordered a purge that began in the Baath party 
executive and spread to the Revolutionary Command Council (RCC), 
the cabinet, and the upper echelons of the government bureaucracy. A 
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small number of Shiites was targeted, but most of those purged were 
Sunnis. The reason for the purge has never been clear, but religious 
sectarianism played little or no part. Altogether, twenty-two men were 
sentenced to death, and thirty-three were sent to prison. It was the 
largest political purge in a decade, and unlike earlier ones in Iraqi 
history, not a shot had been fired by the erstwhile conspirators. What 
happened was that Saddam liquidated all those whom he thought posed 
a threat to his control of the government. 

The second step followed immediately afterwards. Saddam accused 
Syria of instigating a plot against him and ordered the Syrian embassy in 
Baghdad to be closed. This abruptly terminated a year-long attempt by 
the Iraqi and Syrian governments and the two wings of the Baath party 
to reconcile their differences and achieve a partial union. 

With the first step, Saddam had secured his grip on the government. 
With the second he ended any prospect of a challenge from within the 
Baath party. His control of the armed forces seems not to have been in 
doubt at the lime, although just before the August executions, there 
had been an unpubliciscd purge of two dozen officers at the Al-Rashid 
airbase near Baghdad. The army and the air force were now solidly 
under Saddam's control. 

'I'hat left only one wild card—tme potential source of threat: Iran, 
Saddam's assessment of Iran was roughly the same as that of his 
contemporaries and predecessors in Baghdad. If the two neighbouring 
states, Iraq and Iran, are internally stable, their land and river border 
tends also to be stable, without challenges from cither side. If either 
slate becomes unstable, however, the border becomes a flashpoint of 
conflict, dissidents on one side find sanctuary and support across the 
line, and Baghdad accuses Tehran of meddling, and vice versa. 

The meddling has taken different forms over the years. During Iraq’s 
wars against the Kurils, Iran has provided weapons and sanctuary for 
the Kurdish forces, aided and abetted by the United States and Israel. 
The Iraqi Baath has also blamed Iran for secretly supporting 
anti-Baathist organisations of Shiites, whose protests against the 
government produced sharp rcpre.ssion in 1974, 1977, and early 1979. 
On the other hand, when the Shah began to face serious domestic 
challenge in 1977 and 1978, he obliged the Iraqi government to expel the 
Ayatollah Khomeini from his residence at Najaf. 

For Saddam it was natural to anticipate that the instability of 
revolutionary Iran might lead to fresh trouble with the Kurds and new 
clandestine activities among the Shiites. It was also natural to expect 
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that an unstable situation in Iran would attract the heightened concer^I^. 
of the superpowers. The greater the involvement of the superpowers in ' 
Iran, the greater the likelihood of superpower pressure on Iraq. 

In these circumstances, Saddam could welcome the overthrow of the 
Shah, particularly as this weakened American influence in the region. 
But for his own security, Saddam could not welcome an extended 
period of internal conflict and civil war across the border. This was an 
as.sessment based on long Iraqi experience. It had nothing to do with the 
sectarian issue as such. 

But Saddam’s third step was a sectarian one. Starting in April 1980 he 
ordered the rounding up of thousands of Shiites living in southern Iraq. 
Those of Iranian nationality or those who could not produce evidence of 
Iraqi nationality were taken into trucks to the border and force- 
marched into Iran. Meanwhile, membership of several clandestine 
Shiite organisations was proscribed, and suspected Shiite activists were 
arrested, imprisoned and shot. 

These three steps, the three purges, might have been enough to 
assure Saddam’s political security from internal threats. But in the 
context of the worsening civil war in Iran, they created an opportunity 
for Khomeini and the contending factions around him to define their 
own battles in terms of an Iraqi adversary. Thus, attempts by Iranian 
Kurds, Azerbaijanis, and other Iranian minorities to secure the rights 
that the revolution had promised were opposed by the Tehran regime 
on the ground that they were secessionist movements inspired by Iraq. 
Khomeini loyalists attacked Iraqi representatives and consulates; 
anti-Baathist Iraqis were given money, arms, and sanctuary. Iranian 
gun batteries opened up on Iraqi villages across the land border; there 
were shooting incidents along the Shatt-al-Arab river. 

Thus, the die was cast. Saddam was right in judging that instability in 
Iran would spill over the border to threaten him. His retaliation made it 
inevitable that the conflict would escalate, and that he would take sides 
in the Iranian civil war, exactly as the Iranians were taking sides against 
him. That left one last step short of war, which Saddam appears to have 
taken between April and July 1980. This was to support an Iranian 
military coup d’etat against the Bani Sadr government. The objective of 
this coup was to instal Shahpour Bakhtiar, the Shah’s last prime 
minister, as the new Iranian president. Bakhtiar was Iraq’s man. 

On 10 July 1980, the Tehran authorities announced that they had 
foiled a plot by units of the air force near Tehran, and by army, navy and 
police officers based in Khuzistan. Several hundred military men and 
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gendarmes were arrested and several hundred more were purged. At 
that point, Iraq began the countdown to war. The invasion of Iranian 
territory began on 9 September. This was a logical consequence of 
Saddam’s earlier four steps to assure the security of his regime. The war 
itself was an extension in Saddam’s mind of the coup attempt that failed. 
At the time it appeared an opportunity to alter the military situation 
along the border to Iraq’s advantage when the regular Iranian forces 
were disintegrating and central authority in Tehran was in turmoil. At 
the very least, Saddam calculated, he could exploit Iranian weakness to 
establish a wide cordon sanitaire along the border, and end the 
twelve-month campaign of sporadic skirmishes and shootings. If he 
were lucky, he thought, and if the Bani Sadr government was as weak as 
he had been told by Bakhtiar, then perhaps there would be a successful 
coup in Tehran after alt. 

The war was a political opportunity Saddam could not pass up. The 
religious factor in the calculation was relatively insignificant. 

The role of religion in Iraq's conduct of the war 

Saddam is a very cautious man, and so are members of the Iraqi officer 
corps. They are a product of modern Iraqi politics, in which the army 
has been involved in fifty years of putsches. The Baath has learned 
never to allow military commanders the freedom to deploy or 
manoeuvre in a way that might threaten the regime itself. This makes 
for a highly ccntrali.sed, slow and inflexible system of command. I'his 
may be strong in defence, but it is weak in offence. It is poorly adapted 
for modern lank fighting and for the use of airpower to support a ground 
as.sault. 

Saddam’s conduct t)f the war in its offensive phase was governed by 
four assumptions. Each of them proved to be a misjudgement. 
However, religion played only a very minor part—at least on the Iraqi 
side. 

Saddam’s first mistaken assumption was that the Iranian forces were 
weak. This was an understandable mistake to make. It was obvious in 
198(1 that the regular Iranian officer corps had been decapitated. The 
loss of the generals was not as significant as the purge of between one- 
third and one-half of the field-grade officers from major to colonel. In 
addition, it was also plain that Iran’s most sophisticated weaponry—its 
planes and missiles—had been disabled by sabotage and the US 
embargo. .Saddam was assured by a stream of Iranian military visitors to 
Baghdad—most of them the Shah’s generals—that the revolutionary 
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guards were an undisciplined, ill-trained rabble. The same intelligence 
was communicated by the PLO, which was monitoring the Iranian 
forces closely and relaying the information to its friends abroad. 

What Saddam was told about the Iranian forces was nothing new. He 
had heard the same thing from his uncle and predecessor. General 
Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr. As cadets and junior officers, the older Iraqi 
men remembered the performance of the Iranian forces in 1941. 
Invading from the south at the same time as the Soviet Army moved 
from the north, the British had been able to incapacitate the Iranian air 
force and navy, and force a swift surrender of the army without 
significant resistance. Saddam thought the Iranian forces would 
collapse before an Iraqi assault, just as they had forty years earlier. 

But history did not repeat itself. The Iraqi attack did not destroy the 
Iranian air force or navy; the Iraqi forces did not move on Tehran; and 
the Iranian leadership did not surrender. Although the Iraqis 
anticipated that the Iranian regulars would not defend the regime, both 
the revolutionary guards and the regular forces put up a tougher than 
expected defence. While the religious conviction of these forces was 
clearly an important part of their morale, and thus of the Iranian staying 
power, it was a minor factor in the failure of Iraq’s offensive to achieve 
cither its military or political objectives. 

Saddam's second mistake was to over-estimate the effectiveness of 
his own forces. His air force failed in the crucial task of crippling the 
Iranian air force on the ground in the first two days of the war. Enough 
Iranian aircraft survived for retaliatory bombing missions, for air 
defence, and for support of ground and naval action. Why the Iraqi air 
force failed in this first task is not clear. But once it had failed, it was 
obvious that Saddam had not anticipated the amount of damage which 
the Iranians could inflict on Iraq’s oil and port installations. The failure 
to kmx'k out Iranian artillery and gunboats compounded the military 
losses for Iraq on the southern front. 

Testimony from Iraqi officers who fled abroad suggests that Saddam 
explicitly prohibited his armies from pressing home their early advances 
towards Tehran. He also wanted to avoid protracted battles for the 
southern Iranian cities in order to minimise Iraqi casualties. Saddam 
thus sacrificed his early advantages in manoeuvre and firepower. 
Without air and naval superiority, he blunted his own offensive and 
gave the Iranians time to regroup, reform their defences, and ultimately 
to launch their counter-attack. With Kharg island intact, the Iranians 
also had the oil revenue to pay for fresh arms and ammunition. 
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It is not necessary to consider in detail the decisions which Saddam 
made that, in retrospect, look like colossal miscalculations. It is enough 
to say that Saddam acted towards his commanders as the Baathis have 
always acted; he was mistrustful of ever allowing the military any 
initiative on the battlefield. In the defensive phase of the war, this 
mistrust was less costly than in the early offensive phase. But by then 
Saddam had been forced to pay a military and political price that was 
unimaginable at the beginning. Saddam’s error here was exactly the 
kind of error that a man with his political background is susceptible to 
making. Politics, not religion, is the key factor. 

Saddam’s third mistake was to misjudge the Arabism of Khuzistan. [ 
Gauging ethnic loyalties is a tricky business in the Middle East. The 
Israelis arc learning today that they must pay a heavy price for 
misjudging the loyalties of the Shiites of southern Lebanon. So Saddam 
is not alone—he has General Sharon and General Eytan for 
company. 

Although the ptipulation of Khuzistan has traditionally moved back 
and forth across the border to Iraq, sharing family lies and making the 
traditional pilgrimage to the shrines of Najaf and Karbala, the Arabs of | 
Khuzistan arc not well understood cither in Tehran or in Baghdad. The * 
Arab consciousness of the community has been diluted by considerable 
intermarriage with ethnic Persians. The migration of non-Arab Iranians 
into the area has also reduced the Arab proportion of Khuzistan’s total 
population. Because of a past history of manipulation of local loyalties 
by the British, who controlled the oilfields, the Shah had made 
conscious efforts to co-opt the Arabs or neutralise them. 

Saddam should have suspected that the ethnic Arabs of Khuzistan 
might not align themselves with Iraq after Iraqi forces moved on to their 
territory. It is true that they had been disappointed with the unfulfilled 
promi.ses of the revolutionary regime, but this sentiment fell far short of , 
a declaration of secession. Senior Iraqi officials whom I interviewed in 
PM) and 19S1 told me they had no intention of encouraging the 
Khuzistani Arabs to secede from Iran, or of incopwrating the region into 
Iraqi territory. It is also clear that there was no demonstrable popular 
support in Khuzistan for the Iraqi occupation. Considering the 
destruction and violence that the occupation brought, this is hardly 
surprising. 

But from this lack of pro-Iraqi sentiment, we cannot jump to the 
conclusion that the Arab Shiites of Khuzistan consciously sided with ’ 
their non-Arab co-religionists. For one thing, no one is sure what the 
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sectarian affiliation of the Khuzistan Arabs actually is, and how many 
Sunnis there may be among them. For another, by the time the Iraqi 
forces arrived, the ethnic Arabs living there may have been a minority in 
their own province. The simplest conclusion is that, caught between the 
Iraqi and Iranian armies, the Arabs of Khuzistan tried to get out of the 
way, fleeing in the direction of their Iranian national identity rather 
than in the direction of their Arab ethnic one. 

If Iran's oil-exporting facilities had been destroyed as fully as Iraq's, 
the Iraqi occupation of Khuzistan might have been mure purposeful. 
Instead, the occupation allowed Tehran the opportunity to out¬ 
manoeuvre the Iraqis on difficult and hostile ground. The Iraqi 
commanders who understood this were never permitted by Saddam to 
improve their position until it was too late. 

Saddam's fourth miscalculation lay in his failure to assess properly 
Soviet reactions to his aggression. When the war began, the Soviet 
Union was Iraq's principal military supplier, its largest trading partner, 
and its principal technical adviser on oil production and exploration. 
Saddam apparently assumed that Moscow would support his move. At 
about the same time as Iraqi warplanes were failing in their mission to 
destroy the Iranian air force, Tariq Aziz was in Moscow failing to get 
Soviet support for the war. Iraqi officials have claimed that they had 
been stockpiling arms and ammunition to ensure that there would be 
enough for a six- to twelve-month campaign without the need for 
resupply. Nonetheless, they had not anticipated the forcefulness with 
which Soviet officials told them that they were making a big mistake. 
The partial Soviet arms embargo that followed, combined with the 
.Soviet attempt to stay neutral between Baghdad and Tehran, were a 
surprise to Saddam. 'Fhese Soviet moves probably speeded up the 
ideological re-orientation of the RCC towards the United States. The 
subsequent rapprochement between Moscow and Baghdad and the 
resumption of arms supplies owes more to the breakdown between Iran 
and the Soviet Union than to any significant reassessment in Moscow of 
the wisdom of Iraqi policy. 

The Baath party has always had its suspicions of the Soviet Union, 
and within the RCC there have traditionally been those who 
represented a relatively tough anti-Soviet line compared with those who 
put hostility towards the United States first. This has been a fluid 
situation, and it can change quickly for personal, factional or strategic 
reasons. Strategically, all Iraqi officials acknowledge the importance of 
balancing the influence of the superpowers in the region. But among 
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some of these officials, this has led to naive optimism that they can play 
Moscow off against Washington and vice versa. 


Scenarios for the future 

If religion has played only a marginal role in Iraq's decision to go to war 
and in its conduct of the war, what can be said about the role of religion 
in the future? It is true that on the Iranian side, religious ideology 
thoroughly permeates the political factions that have survived the civil 
war. It is important in legitimising Iran’s costly counter-offensives, in 
justifying the rejection of Iraq’s terms for a settlement, and in 
rationalising the sacrifices the Iranian people must pay so long as the 
military stalemate is unbroken. 

It is also true that Iraq has persuaded its Arab allies that a Shiite 
breakthrough in the war would threaten the Sunni ruling families from 
Riyadh to Muscat. But this should not alter the conclusion that the 
conflict that threatens the Gulf states is not primarily religious in 
character. It will not be decided on the strength and power of religious 
or sectarian loyalties. 

Two scenarios suggest themselves for the near future of the war and 
its impact on the Gulf region. Both scenarios assume that Iran will be 
unable to break through Iraqi defences, and that Iraq will be unable to 
ctierec Iran into agreeing to a settlement through the war of attrition 
against civilian population targets, tankers and oil facilities in the Gulf. 
Both scenarios assume that Saddam Hussein will not voluntarily step 
down, and that if Khomeini dies, his successors will not feel confident 
enough to end the war on Iraq’s current terms. 

One scenario might be called a good stalemate; the other, a bad 
stalemate. Good and bad here are evaluations from the Iraqi 
perspective, tJthers will have their own evaluations. In the good 
stalemate, Iraq would steadily expand its capacity to export oil through 
the enlarged I'lirkish pipeline and through either the Jordan or Saudi 
branch lines, or both. Revenue from an additional one to three million 
barrels (»f oil a day would remove the need for Saudi and Kuwaiti oil 
sales on Iraq’s behalf, and help to restart development projects that 
have been slowed down or halted. As Iraq’s debts begin to be paid off, 
credit for new projects would be easier to obtain. Saddam would be able 
to remove some of the austerity that has been imposed on the domestic 
economy. There would be more money to reinforce the loyalty of the 
urban middle class, the southern Shiites, and the Kurds. The pressure 
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on the leadership from within the party and the military would be 
relieved. Saddam would survive politically. 

In the bad stalemate, Iran would maintain the military pressure, 
inflicting a daily toll of casualties. Iraq’s pipeline alternatives would not 
generate revenue for domestic use quickly enough to satisfy public 
demands. There are already indications that none of the new oil 
pipelines will be completed as quickly as Iraqi officials have forecast, 
and that some of the most ambitious plans for the Saudi and Jordanian 
lines may not materialise at ail. Even when Iraq's pipeline capacity is 
operating at greater levels of capacity than now, the Baghdad 
government may be forced to allocate all of the new revenues to 
repayment of its accumulating debts, particularly to those states like 
France, the Soviet Union, and Brazil on which the Iraqis depend for 
military materiel. So far these states, as well as Iraq’s principal civil 
debtors (West Germany, Japan. India, South Korea and Britain), have 
been patient and flexible in granting deferral of loan repayments. The 
patience will not last. 

The frustrations of the Iraqi officer corps are also likely to grow. The 
Battle of the Huweiza marshes resulted in at least 20,(KX) estimated 
casualties on the Iranian side and Iraqi field commanders explain the 
initial territorial penetration by the Iranian forces as the result of an 
intentional feint by the Iraqis, the better to trap the Iranians in a ‘killing 
ground’ from which they could not escape. Nonetheless, the evidence 
suggests that the Iranian offensive inflicted sizeable Iraqi casualties— 
perhaps as many as 7,500 to 10,000. In human terms, that represents 
something of a pyrrhic victory for Saddam, and not one his 
commanders would relish undergoing again. Iraqi officers arc already 
conscious that the military independence they have prized has been 
severely damaged by their losses to Iran, and by the intervention of the 
United States in the war. Their resort to mustard gas as a desperate 
measure, and the Iranians’ ability to hit major targets within a few miles 
of the Presidential Palace, ought to be interpreted as indicators of 
military weakness on the Iraqi side, despite their overwhelming 
superiority in firepower. 

For the first time in its history, Iraq is under almost complete 
surveillance by a superpower. In the 1960s and 1970s, US listening-posts 
monitored Iraqi military communications from secret sites in Iran and 
Turkey. Passes by satellites and spy-planes added further data on Iraqi 
military deployments. But now US Airborne Warning and Control 
System (AWACS) aircraft based in south-eastern Turkey and north- 
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western Saudi Arabia provide the kind of coverage of Iraqi territory 
that Iraqi military men have naturally resisted in the past. This 
surveillance increases foreign intervention capability considerably. US 
basing arrangements in Turkey do the same. 

During his visit to Washington in early April 1985, the Turkish prime 
minister, Turgut Ozal, once again raised with US defence officials 
Turkey’s longtime interest in moving forces into northern Iraq. In part 
this reflects the historic Turkish claim to the oil-rich region around 
Mosul which was stripped from Ottoman sovereignty after World War 
1. In part, also, it reflects the opportunity which Turkish military leaders 
see to exploit Iraq’s military weakness and the ongoing guerrilla war 
with the Kurds. I’hey would like to occupy a much deeper strip of 
territory than the one Turkish and Iraqi officials have already agreed to 
treat as a zone of ‘hot pursuit’ for operations against the Kurds. For the 
time being, the US response to Ozal is negative. The Reagan 
Administration does not want to destabilise Saddam’s regime or 
encourage partition of the country. But US resistance to the Turkish 
ideas might evaporate in the event of an internal coup d'etat against 
Saddam or a military breakthrough by Iran in the south. 

This situation makes Iraq almost as vulnerable as it was at the 
moment in July 1958 when the Hashemite regime of King Faisal II and 
Prime Minister Nuri al-Said was overthrown by the military officers led 
by Abdel Karim Oasim. At that lime Syria was hostile, and Turkish 
forces were mobilised on the border ready to intervene for the 
ostensible reason of restoring the Hashemites. I’he British and US 
governments were unable to save the regime or control subsequent 
events. Only a threat of Soviet intervention dissuaded the Turks from 
making their move. 

The more Saddam appears to tilt towards the US in the present 
circumstances, the more it can be expected that there will be growing 
rcstivene.ss within the Baath and among the younger officers. For them, 
the removal of the president may be seen as the only way to end the 
military stalemate with Iran, and thereby free Iraq from its growing 
dependence on the US, the Wc.st in general, and on the pro-Western 
Arab states. Iraqi nationalists have never endured for long the number 
of potential border threats that currently exist, nor dependence on the 
great powers for their defence. 

While it is possible that an anti-Saddam coup could be successful, it is 
far from inevitable that it would be Shiite in origin or pro-Iranian in 
conviction. The leaders of such a coup would be likely to align 
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themselves with Syria, and pierhaps through President Assad work out 
an accommodation with Iran. Such an alignment might be anti- 
Western without directly threatening Iraq’s Arab neighbours. It 
need not dismantle the Baath party, and it is very unlikely that a 
Shiite clerical regime could establish itself in Baghdad on the model 
of Tehran. 

What impact would such scenarios have on the Arab Gulf states? Five 
years ago there was support at the highest levels of the Baath and the 
•^CC for Saudi military rebels who were plotting to topple the royal 
regime. Further back in time, the Iraqis backed the Dhofar rebellion 
against Sultan Qabus of Oman, and demanded territorial concessions 
from the al-Sabah ruling family in Kuwait. It is still official Baath policy 
to oppose a pro-Western orientation of the Gulf Cooperation Council, 
and the granting of base and military rights on GCC territory to any 
foreign power. Iraq’s dependency on its Arab neighbours and the 
failure of its war strategy have pushed these policies aside. If the war 
were to end, they would be likely to reappear. 

At the same time, the internal forces that arc di.ssatisficd with their 
hare of economic and political power in Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and the 
other Gulf states will continue to express themselves, taking advantage 
jf whatever opportunities the course of the war provides. The Shiite 
:ommunitics have long-standing grievances against the ruling families 
.of the sheikhdoms. But they arc not the only ones. There is a growing 
:lass in the Sunni communities that has developed strong grievances of 
ts own. This class includes many of the young, well-educated urban 
irofessionals. 

The reprcs.sivcncss of the Gulf regimes has driven these di.ssident 
groups to express themselves in the language of l.slam, to meet in the 
mosques, and to identify with the dtKtrines of fundamentalism because 
the alternative, secular forms of political expression have been 
rigorously banned. This docs not mean that fundamentalism is the cause 
of conflict in the Gulf, or that the Iranian Shiites are the source of all the 
trouble. The idea that there is a spillover from the Iranian revolution is 
like the old domino theory in Southeast Asia or Central America. It is 
in exaggeration and simplification which appeals to those who do not 
understand the complexity of local politics, and to those who arc 
unwilling to make concessions to their local critics. 

For those who seek to preserve the status quo in the Gulf, it should be 
reassuring to observe that Iranian efforts at influencing or subverting 
julf politics have been just as clumsy and ineffectual as the Iraqi efforts 
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were a decade or two ago. If Shiite clerics can be as inept as Sunni 
secularists, then perhaps the religious label does not mean much at 
all. 




JOSEPH A KECHICHIAN 


The Gulf Cooperation Council: 
search for security 


In the past, both Iran and Iraq sought hegemony over the smaller and 
weaker states of the Gulf. Yet, conservative Arab states of the Gulf 
shared with the Shah's Iran a basic interest in the preservation of the 
status quo for nearly a decade after the historic withdrawal of British 
forces from the area. This relatively stable situation, however, was 
swept away by the dramatic eruption of the Iranian Revolution and its 
aftermath. Added to this revolution, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
further intensified the concern of the conservative monarchies with the 
stability and .security of their regimes. Finally, the outbreak of the war 
between Iraq and Iran, and the fearof its spill-over effects in the region, 
seemed to call for greater security and economic cooperation among the 
conservative governments. 

These developments may be said to have temporarily neutralised the 
ambitions of Tehran and Baghdad, leading Riyadh to seek the 
c.stabli.shment of an effective Arab Gulf commonwealth to defend the 
region’s resources and growing industrial base. On 25 May 1981, 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE), established the Cooperation Council of the Arab 
Gulf States (Majlis al-Taawun li-Duwal al-Khalij al-Arabiyah), or as it 
is generally known, the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC).‘ 

I'hrough the GCC, Arab Gulf states have attempted since 1981 to 
coordinate and cooperate in all fields, including security. Given existing 
differences in size and capabilities between the six member-stales, 
unified regional defence policies indeed seem to offer the best 
alternatives to unilateral and often prohibitive schemes aimed at 
maintaining regional stability. In fact, the adoption of regional security 
and defence measures has been and continues to be one of the major 
goals of the GCC. Yet, despite numerous political and military 
agreements between the .six member-states, there arc still significant 
differences which prevent complete coordination and integration. 

'I'his paper discusses the GCC’s regional security and integration 
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prospects, and is divided into two parts. The first discusses the GCC’s 
search for regional security by examining military and political 
developments during the past three years. What are the prospects, if 
any, for the establishment of a permanent regional security system? Do 
GCC member-states aim to create a regional collective .system and can 
the organisation perform such functions effectively? In the second part, 
an attempt is made to describe the unique features of the GCC as a 
security integrative case. A brief theoretical summary of the conceptual 
framework is followed by a discussion of four sptccific variables 
developed to supplement the traditional neo-functional approach to 
regional integration. 

The search for regional security 

Despite the heavy toll of the Gulf war between Iran and Iraq, both 
countries remain more powerful than the GCC states, which are 
embarked on a steady build-up. hoping to strengthen their military 
power bases. The merits for a military build-up in the lower Gulf seem 
to be evident following disturbances in Oman (Dhufar war, 1970s), 
Saudi Arabia (Mecca uprising, 1979), Bahrain (coup attempt, 1981) and 
Kuwait (bombings, 1983), among others. Yet, an examination of 
available capabilities in GCC slates indicates how limited those 
resources arc against perceived internal as well as external sources of 
threats, emanating primarily from Iran, Iraq, Israel and the Soviet 
Union” (see Tables 1 and 2). While there is considerable debate in the 
Gulf regarding sources of threats to the security of the region,^ major 
efforts have been initiated to coordinate the six member-.states’ 
defensive postures. What has been accomplished, and what are the 
military and political options available to the GCC? 

Military options 

Military cooperation between member-states has become a pressing 
matter for the GCC, At the outset it is important to note that there are 
two distinct schemes under consideration which would cover (a) 
internal security, and (b) external/rcgional security. With respect to 
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Table 1: Comparative military forces: Gulf Cooperation Council 

States, 

Iran, Iraq and Israel—1984 


Description 

CiCC 

Iran' 

Iraq' 

Israel 

Population 

14.720.000 

42.5(X),(XX) 

14.900.000 

4.2(X),(XX) 

Armed Forces: Total 

1.37,.KKI 

2.(XX).()00“ 

642..5(X) 

141.(X)0** 

Army 

108,800 

250,000* 

600.000 

104,000** 

Navy 

l.-SOO 

20,000 

4..5(X) 

9,(XXJ** 

Air Force 

21,000 

.35,000 

.38.000 

28,0(X)** 

Paramilitary Forces 64.180 

2.S0.(X)0* 

664.8(X)*** 

4,5(X) 

Mditarv Fiquipment: 





Tanks 

1,09.3“ 

1,0,50 

4,920 

3,6(Xr 

Naval Craft 

2.39“ 

56” 

58~“ 

105 

Combat Aircraft 

.358“ 

9.5” 

580™” 

55.5““ 


* Figure is for general mobilisation and includes paramilitary forces. Regular army of 
15.^.()(X) is supplemented by 40U,00() on mobilisation. The paramilitary forces 
included under separate heading arc the Pasdaran or the Revolutionary guards. 

** The Israeli Army is composed of 98,300 conscripts, and at mobilisation stands at 
.SOO.OOO of which 10(1,000 can be mobilised in about twenty-four hours. The Army, at 
mobilisation stands at 6(K),(KK) if civil defence units are included, the Navy at 10,000 and 
the Air Force at .17,(KX). 

*** Frontier guards. Security troops 4,800; People's Army 650,(XX); perhaps 10,0(X) 
volunteers from Arab countries. 

^ GCC states have on order .361 battle tanks, 49 naval crafts of all types and 87 
xtmhat aircraft. 

” Israel has on order 125 additional battle tanks and 146 fighter planes. 

Iran's pre-War inventory of naval craft was 63. Estimates of up to 13 los,scs arc 
advanced. For the Air Force, pre-War inventory was 316, perhaps only 95 are 
'serviceable tixlay. 

”” Iraq's naval losses may be of the order of 20 ships. Additional combat aircraft 
.)n order total 219, including advanced Mirage fighter planes, some of which were 
■Jelivered in 1984 and 1985. 

1 Data for Iran and Iraq arc very tentative given the lack of reliable figures on los,ses 
in the Gulf Wiir. 

Source: Adapted from The Military Balance 1984-I9H5, I.ondon: The International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, 1984. 

nternal security, GCC states continue to discuss the adoption of the 
Internal Security Agreement (ISA), blocked by Kuwait’s insistence that 
;ertain extra-territorial rights conceded to Saudi Arabia be revoked.'^ 
'rom Kuwait’s perspective, there is a legitimate concern that the ISA, if 
ipplied as it stands today, would infringe upon the Sheikdom’s 
‘datively open political system. In fact, members of the Kuwaiti 

See my ‘11)0 internal security agreement of the Gulf Cooperation Council: un instrument of 
cooperation?', unpublished paper presented at the 17th Annual Meeting of the Middle F.axt 
Studies Association, CThicago, 1983. 
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National Assembly remain opposed to the ISA, preferring instead to 
entrust their independent judicial system with any offences committed 
by ‘Gulf criminals' in Kuwait. In the face of rising regional threats, 
however, the GCC’s primary concern is with external security, and it is 
through the Joint Defence Arrangement that the organisation seeks to 
face challenges to its politico-military stability. 

'oint defence arrangement. Between May 1981 and May 1983, the 
?hicfs-of-Staff of GCC states met four times under the chairmanship of 
Brigadier Yusuf Al-Madani, to discuss and coordinate military strategy 
n the Gulf region.'' While their first meeting in September 1981 might 
lave covered organisational matters, by early 1982, considerable 
)rogress had been registered on procedural and substantive matters. On 
he recommendation of the Defence Ministers, who held their first 
neeting in January 1982,^ GCC Chiefs-of-Staff considered a number of 
cpt)rts prepared by the member-states’ joint military eommittees at 
heir second meeting held in Riyadh on 15 March 1982.^ These reports 
verc compiled at the end of visits to Bahrain and Oman, by a GCC 
nilitary delegation, and covered primarily the needs of these countries 
n military equipment.** In fact, according to the London-based Middle 
iast Economic Digest, the GCC had agreed to invest $1.8 billion in 
nilitary purchases for Oman alone over a period of twelve years, and 
ilso revealed that the decision to provide Oman with this large sum was 
ipparently reached in February 1981 (thus, prior to the formal 
■stablishment of the organisation), ‘but (that) details were not settled 
intil the Kuwait meeting of GCC foreign affairs ministers in July 
1983)’.'* While it was not known which of the remaining four member- 
tates provided contributions, the funds would permit Muscat to acquire 
idvanced fighter aircraft from Wa,shington, which lifted its sales 
estrictions on such weapons to the Sultanate in mid-summer 1983. As 
)f 1 July 1985, Oman had still not placed any orders for high- 
lerformance aircraft from any sources. Nevertheless, the decision of 

' The four meetings were held on 21 September I9 k 1 .16 March I9K2. 19 November 19S.1. and 1.1 
February 1984. see Al-Jazirah. 22 May 1984. p 6. 

' ‘GC'(' defence ministers conclude conference work'. Federal Broadcast Information .Service, 
Middle East and Africa [FBIS-MEA], Vdl2-0I8. 27 January 1982, pp. C1-C4. 

[ ‘C;CC chiefs of staff begin second conference’, FBIS-MEA-Vdl2-I>5l, 16 March 1982, p C'l. 

’ 'GtX' chiefs of staff discus military cooperation', FBtS-MEA-V-82-052, 17 March 1982, p Cl; 
see also Wahib Ghorab, "On military ewperation: (K't' talks set today', Arab News, 7(io7) LS 
March 1982, p 1. 

' 'GCC.' pntvides $1,800 million for defense'. Middle East Economc Digest (MEED), 27(37) 16 
September 1983, p 46. 
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the GCC to boost the military positions of its two weakest members, is 
quite significant and indicative of regional security cooperative 
activities. 

The Chiefs-of-Staff also agreed in March 1982 to form a joint military 
force. This information was revealed by GCC Secretary-General 
Bisharah in late March 1982, in two separate interviews to Kuwait 
Television, and the Saudi daily A!-Madinah. According to radio 
reports, Bisharah revealed to ‘Kuwaiti television that the six GCC 
countries have agreed on four main points that will probably be the basis 
for this joint Gulf force’,without identifying them. Reportedly, the 
primary reason for the formation of the joint force would be to avoid 
any reliance on foreign states for support during a crisis. Bisharah 
elaborated on the Council’s motives by stating to Al-Madinah that the 
GCCwas‘neitherNATOnortheRed Army, but. . . realise[d]. . .[its] 
potentials and some kind of a feeling and resolve ha[dj arisen among 
(member states] to create this force.’" The decision to create thi.s force 
must have been directly tied to the Gulf War, as its announcement 
coincided with the Iraqi withdrawal from territories occupied in Iran.; 
and as the latter launched a major counter-offensive. Interestingly, up 
until 1982, the two main sources of threats to the security of the Gull 
were considered to be the two superpowers.’’ By the time the GCC 
Defence Ministers held their second meeting on 12 October 1982. 
hewever, a noticeable shift was registered in the defence policies of the 
GCC', which came to view Iran as the primary source of threat to the 
security of the Arab Gulf states. According to a Riyadh radii 
commentary, regional developments compelled GCC states to ‘attain 
military superiority’ over hostile forces," meaning over Iran and/oi 
Iraq. Secretary-General Bisharah for his part declared that the Defcnct 
Ministers had agreed to operate within the framework of a unifiec 
strategy," further indicating how far the individual states’ positions hat 
come in view of the perceived threats! 

At the Third Summit meeting held in Bahrain in November 1982, the 
Supreme Council of the GCC considered the recommendations of theii 
Defence Ministers together with those of the Interior Ministers. No 


‘tiCl' incmhcrs cimhiduring joini militiiry force’. FB/S-MtA-V'-^2-057, 24 March 1982, p CL 
'' ‘liCC lo form joint military force’, Arab News, 28 March 1982, p 2. ^ 

Sec l.icutenant-t’olonel Muhammad Safa. ‘At-Difa ann al-Khulij’, ['I’hc Defence of the Gulf). ^ 
Islamic World Defence, 1(2) Summer 1982, pp f>-8;scealso Abdul Kasim Mansur (pseudonym). 
‘The American threat to Saudi Arabia', Armed Forces Journal, September 1980, pp 47-60. 

'' ‘Gulf defense', Fli(S MEA-V-H2-l97. 12 October 1982, p iv. 

'■* ‘OC'C defence mini.sters stress unity for security’, Arab News, 12 October 1982, p 2. 
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' agreements could be reached on either the ISA or the Defence Pact. 
The final communique stated, however, that the Heads of State had 
‘approved’ the recommendations of the organisation’s Defence 
Ministers, ‘which aim to build the intrinsic strength of GCC member 
countries and coordinate among them to achieve the self-reliance of the 
area countries in protecting their security and safeguarding their 
1 stability.’** While it was generally known why the GCC could not adopt 
the Internal Security Agreement, why did the Supreme Council 
postpone its expected decision to agree on a unified defence pact? 

By all accounts, it was Iran’s rection to a unified defence pact 
excluding Tehran which was responsible for the postponement. In fact, 
according to Al-Khalij (UAE), in response to Sheik Zayid’s overtures 
to offer Tehran the GCC’s good offices in mediating the Gulf War, the 
Iranian government sent a letter which rejected the offer and stated that 
the security of the area ‘must be secured only by countries bordering the 
Gulf on the basis of Islamic Brotherhood.’*^ In effect, Tehran 
reaffirmed its position and served notice to the GCC that it was the 
^principal power which must be acknowledged in any Gulf security 
arrangement. The Iranian letter, published in Al-Khalij further noted 
that on the premise that Gulf security concerns all states in the region, 
‘the Islamic Republic of Iran, whose policy is based on independence 
from both East and West, who has the lengthiest borders with the 
Gulf, and who is the most powerful country in the region, must be 
considered the principal part of this security.’*** 

At a time when Iran enjoyed the upper hand in the Gulf War, such 
remarks could have easily persuaded the Supreme Council of the GCC 
to postpone any decision which could be interpreted in Tehran as a 
challenge to the existing slatiis quo. But, while the Heads of State 
"emporarily delayed their decision, they reaffirmed the Defence 
Vlinistcrs’ earlier resolution to hold joint military manoeuvres in 198.3, *'* 
ind re-emphasised their goal to coordinate Gulf security matters in the 
;ontext of the ‘Arab world’. 

As planned, in 1983, GCC states held their first joint military 


' David B Ottaway, ‘Persian Gulf states fail to achieve pacts ot) security, defense.' The 
Wmhmgton Post. 12 November 19S2, p A2L 

'"‘Third GCC summit concludes in Bahrain, 11 November; Comrauniqud on Summit', 
PBIS-MEA-V.H2-219, 12 November 1982, p C2. 

’ 'OCC summit views joint defence pact’, Arab New.s. 7(.'I47) 10 November 1982, p 2. 

" ibid. 

Claude Monier, ‘l.e Conscil dc Cooperation des £tats du Golfe: Bilan dcs Realisations Apres 
Trois Ans d'Existence', Defense Nationale, Octobre 1983, pp 167-169. 
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exercises in the UAE, permitting the organisation to cross a major 
hurdle in coordinating security affairs.^’ These joint manoeuvres, 
irrespective of their success, raised the morale of both the military and 
political officials in GCC states. For the first time in the twentieth 
century, forces from all six states participated in a cooperative activity 
aimed at defending their territories. As a result of this newly found 
vigour in the GCC, the Fourth Summit meeting held in Doha, was 
noticeably upbeat despite elaborate security precautions set after the 
discovery of a coup plot in July 1983.“' High on the agenda of the Doha 
Summit was the Gulf War and the increasingly frequent Iranian threats 
to block the Strait of Hormuz. The Heads of State pledged support to 
UN Security Council Resolution 540 of 31 October 1983, which called 
for an end to all military activities and hostilities in the Gulf,^^ and 
expressed satisfaction that the GCC states 'will be able to rely on 
themselves in defending their security and safeguarding their 
stability.’ This optimistic stand on GCC’s military capabilities must be 
contrasted with the doubts surrounding the deterrent value of their 
military build-up since 1981, Indeed, three years ago, Israeli warplanes 
flew undetected and unchallenged across the Arabian Peninsula to 
destroy the Iraqi nuclear reactor at Osirak; similarly, two years ago, a 
defecting Iranian pilot landed his Phantom jet at Dhahran Airport 
without early detection.’'* With the installation of early warning 
systems, the probabilities of such daring violations of GCC airspace 
going unnoticed diminished considerably in 1983. Cognisant of the 
added military capabilities of member-states, Secretary-General 
Bisharah declared in November 1983 that GCC states were strong 
enough to defend themselves and warned that any attempt at blocking 
the Strait of Hormuz would introduce foreign forces into the region,^" 
In fact, at the Doha Summit meeting, discussions on the joint defence 
policy received an unprecedented level of attention by the Supreme 
CtJuncil. Nevertheless, GCC states continue to face a very serious 

See 'Ci(’(”s firsl mililiiry cxcrcist- bvgins', Kuwait Hmrs, No. 661S, ^ (Xtolwr 198!?. p 1; unt) 
'Diira AI-MunaWiirat al-.iwlu liquwat dual al-Taawun al-Khaliji', (Peninsula 

shield: the First military manoeuvres for (j('C' .slates), Kiiik Khalnt Miliuirv Academy Quarterly. 
!(!?) Noveniher l‘W. pp6-9. 

‘Tight security and paim trees for Oatar summit’. The Times (l.ondon), 25 October p 3. 

‘Iran and Iraq urged again to end crinflict’, UN Chronicle, 20(11) December 1983, p 25. 

‘Final statement issued’, FHIS-MliA-V-Sd-2tS. 9 November 1983, p Cd. 

’■* David B Ottaway. ‘Saudi Arabia, Iran struggling for control of Oulf sheikdoms’, Tht 
Washiuftlon Post, 25 November 1982, pp FI, F2. F4. 

Raghida Dergham’s interview with Bisharah, ’We don't need volunteers to protect our house’. 
The Middle East. November 1983, pp I3-t4. 
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' weapons standardisation problem in coordinating their military options 
as well as relying on expatriate technical labour to train their piersonnel 
and maintain their equipment. What are some of the achievements in 
this area? 

Expatriate military workforce and weapons standardisation. GCC 
i member-states have a total strength of approximately 200,000 men, 
equipped with 1,100 main battle tanks and more than 3,500 other 
armoured vehicles. GCC air forces total 358 interceptors and 
ground-attack aircraft, with an additional eighty-seven on order. Naval 
strength is still very limited but assuming increasing importance with a 
eomplement of fifty fast-attack vessels, many of which are armed with 
Exocet MM40 surface-to-surface missiles (Tables 1 and 2). The bulk of 
ihis equipment is in Saudi Arabia whose air force and navy arc 
embarked on a rapid expansion. The Saudi navy, for example, has 
acquired four frigates and is negotiating with France for the purchase of 
its first two 4,(K)0-ton destroyers. The Royal Saudi Air Force is 
integrating its sixty US-made F-15s with five AWACS surveillance 
planes and creating effective transport wings with fifty C-13() Hercules 
and forty Spanish-made C-212-2()0 Aviocars.^'’ 

Kuwait, Oman, the UAH, Qatar and to a lesser extent Bahrain, have 
also increased their military purchases since 1981, mostly from France. 
For example, at the end of a visit to Paris by Kuwait’s Defence Minister, 
Shaykh Salim Al-Sabah Al-Salim Al-Sabah, a contract for six 
Super-Puma helicopters armed with air-to-surface Exocet missiles, was 
signed.More recently, the UAE and Kuwait agreed to buy new 
batches of Mirage fighter planes.^ and Qatar placed an order for three 
Combattante-class 200-ton missile fast-attack craft, the first of which 
ivas delivered in 1982."'^ 

Such an impressive array of military hardware might imply that the 
security of GCC slates at present and in the foreseeable future, is 
assured. Admittedly, that is not the case for two main reasons. First, 
without exception, all six states rely heavily on expatriate technical 
labour to operate these sophisticated weapons .systems and train 
indigenous military and civilian personnel. Second, the variety of these 
weapons systems has slowed down the process of integration at the 

k See The Military Balance l*iS4~l9tt5, Ltmdun: The International Institute for Strategic Studies, 

ly84. 

^ 'Kuwait buys French weapons,’ MELD, 27(19) 13 May 1983, pp 32-3. 

“ ‘Abu Dhabi agrees to Mirage purchase', MEED. 27(20) 20 May 1983, p 2. 

'* ‘First missile vessel launched’, MEED. 26(30) 23 July 1982, p 32. 
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technical level. A closer examination of the expatriate military 
workforce indicates that in Saudi Arabia alone, there may be as many as 
1().(KX) military advisers, including 1,500 British and 1,500 Americans. 
There are also large numbers of French, Pakistani, Jordanian and 
Egyptian advisers and technicians.-^' According to the London-based 
In tc rnational 1 nstit ute for Strategic Studies, there are some 3,700 foreign 
military personnel in Oman alonc.^’ An unspecified number of Asian ' 
and Arab military advisers are also active in the armed forces of the 
UAE, Qatar, and Kuwait. In Bahrain, Pakistani military personnel man 
the internal security forces. Based on non-cla.ssificd sources, it is almo.st 
impossible to determine the correct number of military advisers in GCC 
states. The data presented here suggest, however, that there may 
possibly be close to 15,(KK) foreign military personnel, at a minimum, 
training some of the 200,(XX) indigenous armed forces in all six states. 
Obviously, since the background of these advisers is diverse, their 
training will reflect a definite ‘cachet’ which will accentuate different 
approaches. It is thus difficult to conceive of a unified training 
programme which would provide, under present circumstances, 
‘independence’ from the foreign advisers. Whether a second generation 
indigenous trainers-corps might be created for the GCC remains to be 
seen. Such a desirable outcome will greatly depend on the armed forces'| 
capacity to grow vertically as well as horizontally. In other words, morel 
educated recruits will piobably enhance the potential of the armedi 
forces. I'he problem of expatriate advisers, however, is compounded 
with the diverse weapons systems purchased by the six states, and is not 
expected to diminish in the near future. j 

Complete military cooperation, wordination and integration in the 
various fields of defence, is not possible as long as GCC states continue 
to purchase their equipment from so many sources. This is, in fact, a 
double-edged weapon for member-states who seek, on the one hand, to 
reduce their dependence on one or two states, and remain dependent on 
so many advisers, on the other. Assuming that the question of training isj 
alleviated as time pa.sscs, and as Gulf troops acquire the needed skills tol 
operate their equipment, incompatible weapons will limit GCC militar) I 
cooperation. For example, Saudi Arabia’s AWACS air defence system 
bought from the United States, cannot be integrated with those of the 
other GCC members’ systems purchased from Western European 

Robin Allen. '(Julf Co-Operation Council—Theory or Practice?’. MEED, 27(43) 2S Octotwi 

11K.3, p 12. 

’’ The Military Balance IW4-I<M5, op cu. p M). 
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; sources. Presumably, Riyadh's new Shahine air defence system, which 
will provide low-altitude protection to a number of strategic 
installations, is compatible with systems purchased by other GCC states 
from France. But, within Saudi Arabia’s own armed forces, the 
existence of two independent systems creates a significant barrier as the 
American and French equipment is operated by separate and almost 
totally independent units. Whether these barriers are removed at the 
L Command levels remains to be determined, although it is generally 
known that the Saudi defence establishment bases its training on the 
American model. 

Joint command. This significant 'incompatibility' within each member- 
j state’s command structure is exponentially increased when regularly 
! trained NCOs cannot give orders to soldiers serving in tribal guard 
j units. Such occurrences are not uncommon and may have in the case of 
I the Mecca uprising of 1979, for example, delayed the defeat of the 
rebellion in the Holy City.’-^ Since all GCC states have national guard 
units drawn from tribes loyal to the ruling families, this dichotomy exists 
, in all member-states. When compounded, however, it does represent a 
major hurdle for GCC Chiefs-of-Siaff whose tasks include the 
coordination of all military affairs. As GCC states increase their 
training, this identifiable hurdle may indeed be successfully crossed 
once the spirit of an elite military corps is established in the six states. 

There are, however, political reasons why GCC states have not been 
able to establish a joint military command at the organisation’s level. 
The first identifiable reason is the genuine concern by several 
member-states that Oman has ‘privileged’ relations with both 
Washington and London. Kuwait and the UAH, for example, consider 
Muscat’s close military relations with the United States and Britain as 
prohibiting the GCC from adopting collective security schemes. It is 
important to note that both Kuwait and the UAE came under serious 
pressure from Iran throughout 1982 and early 1983, and may feel 
organically closer to Muscat than generally assumed. Second, since 
joint command by necessity means that Riyadh, as the leading GCC 
power, would ‘legitimise’ its de facto political and military role within 
the GCC, it is probable that certain members might not be so keen to 

Tor 9 (libcusiiiim of Saudi Nutionat Defence, see Richard F Nyrop el al. Saudi Arabia: A ('tHiniry 
Study. Washington, DC: Dcpurlmcnt of the Army, 1976, chapter 14; for an up-date, sec 
Anthony C C'ordesman, The Gulf and (he Search for Strategic Stability: Saudt Arabia, the 
Military Balance in the Gulf and Trend.\ in the ,\rab-lsrarli Military Balance. Boulder, Colorado’ 
Westview Press, 1984, pp I22~2.S1. 

” C'ordesman, ibid., pp 231-239. 
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• Coordinate technology, training and labour policies (Articles 
14-17) 

• Coordinate land, sea and air transport policies (Articles 18-20) 

• Adopt a unified investment strategy and coordinate financial, 
monetary and banking policies, including the ultimate adoption of a 
common currency (Articles 21-23)-^'^ 

By early 1*184, the GCC had issued a compilation of each 
member-states’ accomplishments in adopting some of the provisions of 
the Economic Agreement.'*" For example, the UAE government had 
agreed, among others, to (a) lift duties on agricultural and farm 
products originating in GCC states; (b) accept the transit regulations of 
the GCC;"*' and (c) lift restrictions on GCC citizens to practise 
medicine, law, accounting and engineering in the UAE.'*" Bahrain’s 
ruler, for his part, issued a Royal Decree (1983-Number 3), which 
permitted (a) GCC citizens to invest in Bahrain, (b) to practise 
medicine, law and legal accounting, and (c) which permitted the same 
transit laws to apply in the island-state.'*’ 

In turn, Saudi Arabia, Oman, Qatar and Kuwait introduced more 
liberal regulations in the framework of the Economic Agreement.'*^ On 
9 November 1983, at the conclusion of the Doha Summit meeting, GCC 
slates also agreed that their citizens would be allowed to practise (a) 
pharmacy, (b) work in hotels and restaurants, and (c) trade in all six 
states.'*’ 

While the (iCC has given much thought to economic questions, there 
is no evidence that the same attention was devoted to political issues. 


.il-riniwiiii li.Ju.il .il-Khiilij ;il Ariibiyah. Al-Imanal ;il-amiil, Al-Kfiudanin iil-iila ahm 
lUikhiiziit nun i/ihiil nl-diinl til-inla h-Uidhit] al-iliftu/iyal ul-itjlisudi\at id-Muwuhudat I'lTiq I'ir'il 
MqiiMircs which member st;iles ndupicd tu implement the unified economic iigrcemcnt|, 2nd 
edition, Kiyudh: the C'lKiperution Council Tor The Arab (iulT States of the (iull, Jamadi Awal 
141)411, I'ebruiiry l')S4 lllereiiflcr lU t' Eimnnnk ] 

" the (iCC I ransil regulations permit ’the shipment ot commodities in means of Transportation 
through the lands of all countries signatory to the Unified fkonomic Agreement, without delay, 
restriction or discrimination on the type of containers.’ if certain conditions are met. These well 
publicised conditions include (1) the use of a Customs .Seals System which may be easily 
stamped, and (2) proper wrappings and coverings. See Majlis ul-Taawun li-dual al-Khalij 
al-Arabiy;ih, Al-Imanat al-amat. Aicnm (Transit System], Riyadh: Ihe Cooperation 

Council for the Arab States of the (Julf. n.d 
(.id' Hconomic, op < it, pp fy-l. 
ibid, pp K-y. 

** ibid, pp llf-2.V 

■*'’ ibid, pp 2fi-7; for a complete discussion of economic crxtpertifion in GCC states, sec Yahya 
Halmi Rajab, Mujlii al-Tuawun li-dual al-Khalij al-Arahiyah: Riiyal Muxiaqhaliat (The 
CiHiperation Council for the Arab Slates of the Gulf: Future Developments), Kuwait: Maktabat 
Dar al-Arubat lil-Nashr wal-Tawzi, iy83. pp 213-44.3. 

Al-Nafisi, op cit, p 43. 
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It is critical to note that the ultimate success of the organisation rests on 
the support of the public at large rather than that of an elite. Since the 
GCC purports to be a functioning, democratic institution established to 
serve the peoples of the Gulf states, it must accommodate the 
expectations of a rising educated middle class, without appearing to 
represent the interests of the bourgeoisie. In the political arena, the 
organisation must encourage governments to separate legitimate 
grievances from rebellions and champion the rights of all citizens fully to 
participate in parliamentary and constitutional activities. While serious 
political differences remain, popular discontent must be eliminated, 
restrictions on the press removed, and judicial systems greatly 
enhanced. GCC states must turn inward for strength and establish a 
secure and legitimate political environment if they are to prosper in the 
region and thwart numerous internal challenges. 

Participation of Iraq, Iran and the Yemens. GCC states’ regional 
security has been dominated by perceptions of (a) threats to legitimate 
institutions, and (b) challenges to the authority of their rulers. While the 
six states share a common religion, similar political systems, economics 
based on petroleum, and numerous other characteristics, the formation 
of the organisation was timed, whether voluntarily or by coincidence, 
with the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War. In addition, the GCC’s 
foundations were based on a number of Gulf organisations of which 
Iraq and Iran arc members. For example, Baghdad is the seventh 
member of the Gulf Organisation for Industrial Consultation (GOIC) 
which was set up in Doha in 1977 and whose purpose is to encourage 
joint planning of industrial schemes among member-states. Similarly, 
the Kuwait-based Regional Organisation for the Protection of the 
Marine Environment (ROPMH) groups Tehran and Baghad in addition 
to the six GCC member states. Why then were Iran and Iraq excluded 
from the GCC? 

Fundamentally, GCC states came to realise that both Iraq and Iran 
were the sources of regional conflict and preferred not to ask Baghdad 
and Tehran, at war with each other since September 1980, to join the 
organisation. Furthermore, the Khomeini regime was perceived in the 
lower Gulf as particularly threatening since the Iranian revolutionary 
regime was calling for the establishment of a new ‘ Islamic world order 

For a full discus.sion of this most critical interpretation, see R K Ramazani, ‘Khumayni's Islam in 

Iran's foreign policy', in Adccd Dawisha (cd). Mam in foreign Policy, ('ambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 1983, pp 9-23. 
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which would deny Saudi Arabia its natural leadership role in the Muslim 
world. Presumably, Ayatollah Khomeini’s order would take from the 
‘privileged few’ {mustakharin) and give to the ‘under-privileged masses' 
(mustaz aj'in),*^ in turn reorganising the political structures of Muslim 
states. From the other side of the Gulf. Khomeini’s Islamic 
revolutionary ideology was viewed with great uncase. Whether GCC 
states believed that Iran would challenge the status quo in the lower 
Gulf it is difficult to say. What is clear, however, is that Riyadh and to a 
lesser extent, the other five Arab Gulf states, maintained a certain 
distance from Tehran as the revolutionary regime was defining its aims 
and policies. 

With respect to Iraq, GC’C states were equally distant in their 
relations despite close cooperation in the past. Iraq had been a strong 
supporter of Arab Gulf cooperation ever since it first attended one of 
the regional meetings—that of Abu Dhabi in January 1976. In the 
intervening years, Iraq had participated in all of the regional ministerial 
conferences on foreign affairs, finance, commerce, planning, 
agriculture, health, education, and information. It had also joined in 
the establishment of the Gulf News Agency and participated in the 
plans for the creation of the Arab Gulf University in Bahrain. Yet, ‘to 
some extent the Iraqis often appeared to be the odd men out at these 
conferences. Their style and approach to the conferences was markedly 
different; even the fact that the heads of their delegations were the only 
ones in Western dress seemed significant.More importantly, while 
the GCX' states did not give a reason for excluding Iraq from the 
Council, they did emphasise that the six members had similar social, 
economic and political systems, inferring that Iraq’s Baathist regime did 
not share these attributes with the conservative monarchies.’’" 

Despite calls for Iraq’s inclusion in the GCC, Baghdad’s admission 
into the organisation would necessitate a considerable softening of Iraqi 
ambitions in the Gulf, including a total renunciation of claims on 
Kuwait or parts of it, namely the islands of Bubiyan and Warba. Iraq 

R K Kiiiiui/ani. ' The (iiilf (‘(M>pcrution Council; a search Tor security', in William I. Dowdy and 
Russell II I rood (cds). The Indiim Ocean: Tenpeciives on a Siraiegic Arena, Durham, NC: 
Duke University Prccs (forthcoming); for an interesting discussion on Khomeini's world views, 
see Karhanjt Rajaee, Islamic Values and World View: Khomeyni on Man, the Stale and 
Inlernalional Politics, I.anham, Maryland; University Press of America, 198,1. 

‘Iraq on (iiilf eiHipcration', Arabia: The Islamic World Review, No. 1, September 1981, p 29. 
For one otamplc, see Enver M Koury, ’The impact of the geo-political situation oflraq upon the 
Oulf CiHiperation Council', Middle East Insinhi, 2(5) January/February 198.1, pp 28-35; see 
also, ‘Al-Rai Al-Aam Urges OCC Accept Yemen', FHIS-MEA-V-li4-032, 15 February 1984, 
pCl. 
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continues to express interest in these islands and has offered to lease 
Bubiyan and Warba for a period of 20 years.'' For obvious reasons 
(fear, unease, historic precedent, Baathist threat), the Kuwaitis 
rejected this offer and called on Baghdad to stop its aerial attacks on oil 
tankers in the Gulf. Iraq’s ambitions in the area did not seem to have 
diminished and judging from Saddam Hussein’s pronouncements, 
Baghdad is still very much interested in joining the GCC as a senior 
partner. On one recent occasion, the Baathist leader is reported to have 
told visiting Kuwaiti newspaper editors: 

Brothers, when the war is over and you want to set up a Gulf intervention force, 
remember Iraq is Arab and Iraq is situated on the Gulf. Iraq is not seeking 
external manifestations and wants only good for its brothers. Any time that you 
feel that Iraq is in the Gulf and that it is worthy of becoming a Gulf brother at 
any level of cooperation, we shall study this. It is our conviction that the basis 
for this is pan-Arab interest.'^ 

Such statements reiterate Iraq’s long-term goals in gaining the upper 
hand in regional politics. It is clear, however, that GCC states are no 
longer satisfied or willing to simply accommodate Baghdad's 
threatening ambitions. From Saddam Hussein’s vantage point, the call 
for Gulf unity within the Riyadh-based organisation is directly related 
to the Gulf War. Hussein has repeatedly suggested that the Iran-Iraq 
War is being waged to defend the Arab Gulf states from Iran, and it is 
for this reason alone that Baghdad is seeking financial assistance from 
them. Yet, the Iraqi ruler has shown signs of dismay at the debate under 
way in some quarter calling for a reassessment of the Arab Gulf states’ 
unquestioned support. He is reported to have said: 

I have heard at an Arab Parliament three persons opposing assistance for the 
purpose of defending the security of another Arab country. They oppose those 
who want to render this assistance because they fear and doubt those who are 
supposed to receive this assistance. If the matter were left to me, I would have 
deported them.'' 

Clearly, this reference is made to the Kuwaiti parliament where a 
number of Shia deputies have called upon the Al-Sabah regime to 
curtail or reduce its financial support to Baghdad. Hussein also called 
on GCC states to gain full control over the expatriate problem and not 
hesitate to deport those elements which threaten their stability. This last 


*' ‘Hussayn discusses country's security situation', FBIS-MEA-V-84-0HH, 4 May 1984, p E4. 
ibid, p E2. 
ibid, p E4. 
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reference may have been to the active Al-Dawa Party members who 
were involved in the December 1983 bombings in Kuwait. 

Thus, the Iraqi and Iranian memberships in the GCC present a 
difficult dilemma for the organisation. On the one hand, GCC states 
have declared that their enterprise was not just for the Gulf people,'** 
and on the other, they remain fearful of the potential power-struggle 
between the two giant regional powers. Admittedly, GCC states cannot 
claim to have achieved regional security without ‘neutralising’ Iraq and 
Iran, and to a lesser extent, those of the Yemens, which could threaten 
stability in the lower flank of the Arabian Peninsula. Yet, it remains to 
be determined whether GCC states would extend membership 
invitations to Baghdad and Tehran when they may have already turned 
down requests from Somalia and North Yemen. 

In summary, while economic achievements seem to have established 
solid foundations in GCC stales, little internal or regional political 
progress has been registered. Despite member-states’ good intentions, 
serious conflicts remain unsolved, including several border disputes 
which are examined next. 

The Arbitration Board. Historically, border disputes on the Arabian 
Peninsula have resulted in major clashes between states whose 
territorial claims had been settled by tribal agreements. With the 
exploration of petroleum, some of these border disputes could no 
longer be resolved by tribal leaders with limited expertise in legal 
matters. 'I'he need to settle such differences increased sharply in the 
1970s as off-shore petroleum exploration in the Gulf was encouraged by 
oil companies. Recently, Kuwait proposed that the GCC establish an 
arbitratiim court with a specific mandate to address grievances of 
member-states. According to An-Nahar Arab Report and Memo, legal 
experts frtim the six GCC states were drafting a plan to create the court 
prior to the first summit meeting held in 1981.'^ Rven before the Heads 
t)f State gathered in Abu Dhabi, the UAE Prime Minister’s office 
announced that 'the Sultanate of Oman and the UAE ha[d] agreed to 


//)/(/. p L3. 

Sec Ahdalhih Khawaju Barq, 'Majlis al-Taawun al-Khalijj laisa lil-khalijiyun raqad’ (The GCC 
is m)t Jusl for the Gulf People). Al-Bilud, No. 7067, LS June I9K2, p 1. 

^ 'Gulf Council lurns down .Somalia plea', Kuwait Time.f, No. ,S74.3, 21 March WSI, p I and 
‘Somalia: prcsidcnl on Ciulf ciMiperation. regional .summit'. FBI.S-MEA-VSI-055, 2.1 March 
19HI, p R4; sec also, 'Sanaa studies joining GCC, Arab New.'i 6(292) 16September 1981, p 1. 
'Ciulf summit will discuss arbitration court', An-Nahar Arab Report and Memo (ANARAM), 
.S(21)2.‘>May l9«l,p.V 
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adopt specific bases in the demarcation of the border of the Sultanate of 
Oman and Ras al-Khaymah.’^'* Muscat was less fortunate with Aden on 
whose border serious skirmishes were rcpiorted in 1981. In April 1981, 
Oman presented a note to the League of Arab States to register its 
displeasure with actions attributed to the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen (PDRY), rather than to the GCC.'^ Since the PDRY was not 
a member of the GCC, it would have been redundant to lodge a protest 
with the Riyadh-based organisation. Yet, Omani Under-Secretary at 
the Foreign Ministry, Mr Yusuf al-Alawi, noted that the last straw in 
the continuing disagreement between Muscat and Aden, was the latter’s 
reaction against the establishment of the GCC. Not surprisingly, the 
foreign ministers of the GCC stressed during their Muscat meeting in 
April 1981, that border tension between the PDRY and Oman must be 
eliminated. As a way of accomplishing this goal, the good offices of 
Kuwait and the UAH would be used to close the gap of disagreements 
and avert ‘ambitious elements in the world the opportunity to infiltrate 
the region.Early in 1983, high-level talks were held in the UAH 
between Oman and the PDRY'*' which resulted in the restoration of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries.'’^ 

A more serious border dispute is over the Huwar island between 
Bahrain and Qatar. Qatar’s claim of ownership of the 1 luwar island was 
rekindled in March 1980 after the Bahrain government granted an oil 
concession to a consortium of American companies which included 
Huwar island. Shaykh Abdul Aziz ibn Al-Khalifah Al-Thani, Qatar's 
Minister of Finance and Petroleum, is reported to have told the Doha 
daily Al-Raya that ‘the conclusive evidence of geography, history, law 
and logic, proves that these islands are an indivisible part of Qatar’. 
The Huwar island group lies approximately at a distance of 3 kilometres 
from Qatar’s western border, and could be reached by foot at low tide. 
Furthermore, according to vSheik Abdul Aziz, the British decision in 
1939 to ‘give’ the islands to Bahrain was not accepted by Qatar.At the 


‘Ras al-Khaymah. Oman Agree on Border Demarealion', t'HIS-MEA-V-HI-Ott?. H April 1981. 
pC5. 

‘Note to Arab League clariries PDRY "Aggres-sion" ’. FBIS-ML'A-V-fil-072. IS April 1981, 
p 04. 

'F.diturials praise Omani-Ycmcni effort', FBIS-MEA-V-HI-OJ.i, 16 April 1981, p C4. 
‘PDRY-Oman border committee ends second session', h'BIS-MEA-V-S34)l9 ,27 January 1983, 
pCl. 

''' ‘Satisfaction expressed with Oman-PDRY relations’, FBIS-MEA-V-H3-210, 28 October 1983, 
p CS. 

‘Qatar and Bahrain dispute ownership of islands', ANARAM. 4(11) 10 March 1980, p 6. 

“ Rosemarie Said Zahlan, The Creation of Qatar, lumdon; Crtxim Helm, 1979, pp 88-90. 
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time, the British were trying perhaps to avoid a repeat of the Zubarah 
conflict and stated that since the Al-Khaiifah had drilled water on 
Huwar, they ‘possessed a prima facie claim to Huwar’.*’’ 

In an effort to settle this dispute, it was reported that both Qatar and 
Bahrain were prepared to agree to a mediation by Saudi Arabia to 
determine the ownership of the islands.'^* Saudi officials had smoothed 
over the two sides in 1980 without, however, succeeding in settling the 
dispute. On 4 March 1982, the controversy was once again on the front 
pages with the Doha government deploring Bahrain for naming a naval 
craft 'Huwar' and conducting military exercises near ‘Fashat AI- 
Dabil’,'’^ an area subject to dispute between the two states. 

Bahrain seems to be particularly interested in the islands since 
ownership would extend its continental .shelf for potential petroleum 
exploration. Interestingly, Doha contended that Manama was 'not 
merely resorting t(r provocative action, but also to aggression’ on the 
Huwar controversy.GCC foreign ministers placed the dispute on 
their 8 March 1982 regular meeting agenda in Riyadh, and stated that 
both parties had agreed to use the organisation’s 'constitutional 
framework for settling’ their differences. Furthermore, the foreign 
ministers adopted the following decisions: 

1) To ask the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia to continue its good offices to 
settle the dispute between the two countries. 

2) The agreement reached between Bahrain and Qatar regarding the 
commitment of both sides to freeze the situation and not to cause 
an escalation of the dispute, is to be recorded at the GCC 
Secretariat-General. 

3) Propaganda campaigns between the two countries arc to be halted 
and they are to refrain from stirring them up. 

4) lo confirm the continuation of fraternal relations between the two 
countries and to return to their earlier conditions.'’*' 

Discussions on the Huwar islands continued throughout 1983 and 
early 1984 without an apparent settlement. Noticeably, however, 

ihiil. p 

All ll.ishcm, '(iiiir sumniit lo decide owner\hip of disputed isliinds’. AA/A/?AM,4(12) 17 March 
I WO. p 3. 

Al-Nafisi, op al. p f)6. 

"" ‘Qatar. Hahrain row over Huwar'. Kuwait Times. No. 60tiS. 6 March 19S2, p .3. 

"" ‘(iC’C' Ministerial Council concludes session: press statement issued'. FBIS-MEA-V-S24)47, 10 
March IW2, p Cl; sec also Muhammad al-Jusim. 'Al-Khilaf huwla jizir huwar hayna al-hal 
al-Qanuni wai-hal al-Siyasi, (The Controversy Over the Huwar Islands between the legal and 
political wilutions). ATHawadess, No. 133(1, 30 April 19X2, p 24; and Rajah, op cil, p 211. 
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neither Manama nor Doha voiced their concerns in public, indicating 
that they were abiding by the GCC foreign minister’s decisions. It 
remains to be determined whether Riyadh is the only mediating party at 
the present time and whether further discussions may be held on the 
subject at the GCC level. 

The GCC has still not adopted the legal framework for its proposed 
Arbitration Board since the discussions seem to cover both commercial 
and {xilitical disputes. A draft agreement on the establishment of a 
GCC Commercial Arbitration Board, however, is apparently ready and 
could be implemented as soon as the Supreme Council approves it.’*’ If 
created, the board could deal with disputes arising between companies 
and governments, and save considerable amounts of time and resources 
which is currently spent on settling Gulf trade disputes in European 
courts. Since there is a shortage of lawyers qualified in commercial law 
in the Gulf states, the adoption of such a board or court would require 
the appointment of expatriate legal personnel. Whether the GCC would 
agree to such a scheme depends on whether member-states can agree on 
the proposed court’s jurisdiction. Conceivably, a decision on the 
establishment of a GCC Commercial Court could be made within the 
next two years, as well. 

Integration prospects in the Gulf 

The most remarkable change in ptJst-World War II international politics 
has undoubtedly been the proliferation of independent nation-states. The 
resulting impact of these changes rocked existing balance of power 
equations and introduced both stabilising and destabilising factors in 
international relations.” As a result, the international system witnessed 
dramatic changes as rising nation-states asserted their rights for 
self-determination. 

Collective security was the new theme in vogue, which purported to 
reduce world tension by ‘superimpo.sing a scheme of partially 
centralised management of powers upon a situation in which the 
possession of power remains diffused among national units.’This 


*GCC arbitration panel draft ready', Kuwait Times, No. 6712,2a January 1984. p .4. 

For a discussion of balance of power which 'represents the extreme of decentralisation, a kind of 
laissez-faire arrangement in the sphere of power politics', see Inis L Claude, Jr, Power and 
Inurnational Relations, New York: Random House, l%2, pp 9, 11-94; sec also F H Hinsley, 
Power and the Pursuit of Peace: Theory and Practice in the History of Relations Between States. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1%4, especially pp 349-459. 

^ Oaude, Power and International Relations, ibid, p 9. 
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ideal, albeit intermediary step in international relations, has failed to 
accomplish much of the stated goals of its proponents largely due to 
perceptions that collective security contained a ‘doctrinaire approach to 
international relations,’ whereas ‘the pursuit of peace and security 
require[dj . . . pragmatic’ proposals.” It seems, however, that 
collective security’s ‘doctrinaire’ label prevailed largely because major 
powers were (a) pre-occupied with each other and (b) failed to adjust 
their frameworks of political reference to the status, utility and limited 
power of small states. Consequently, small states’ incapacity to be 
included in the pragmatic wing of world politics led to a new trend which 
brought culturally, geographically, politically, and economically 
compatible entities together. 

Integration as a conceptual field 

I’lie noticeable increase in scholarly interest in the concept of 
integration on regional and international levels may be traced to the 
emergence of the Huropean Economic Community and its associated 
agencies. This new conceptual variable of world politics has led many to 
ponder why ‘sovereign’ states pursued political and economic 
integration which resulted in the establishment of centralised power 
bases.” Not surprisingly, researchers first examined the pragmatic and 
utilitarian aspects of integration, often complementing their 
definitions. Among the more prominent, Karl W Deutsch and Ernest B 
Haas, have offered the following: 


'' ihitl , p 2(0; si^iiifk anlly. ihc rccura »l i;ollcclive security us a tool for resolving conflicts is rather 
positive. I'or ii discussion of the record of the United Nations, the Organisation of American 
States, the Organisation ol African V'nity. and the League of Arab States, see Mark W Zacher, 
ImcnuiUor.ul ConjlH is uml C 'lilhrm e Set urily. I'MO-IV??. New York: Praeger. lV7y. 

'' I 'or seleeled studies in this area diss'iissingthe theory of integration in the European framework, 
sec (alph.ibeticallvl. Karl W Deutseh, I’oliiiial Communily at the Inwniational l.fvel, (iarden 
( ilv. Ni'W York: Doulited.-iv .'ind Co . 1954; Kiirl W Deiit.sch rial, Polilirat Commiintly and the 
Sorth Alhiiilii' Area, Inlt’nidlioiitil Or/tani-talion in the l.ighl uf lliMariral Experience, Princeton, 
New Jeisey I’rmeetoii University Press, 19.57; Ernest If Haas. I'he Uniting of Europe: PolilUal. 
l ionomicandSoiialForcet. I9!<lt-I957. .Stanford. California; Stanford University Press. 1958; 
Ernest U I laas. ' I'hc challenge of rcgUmalisni'. International Organization. 12(4) Autumn 1958. 
pp .t4(>-5S; Ernest B Haas. ‘ l eehncKTaey. pluralism and the new Europe’, in Joseph S Nyc (cd). 
Iniernaiionul Hegitinalixin. Boston; Little, Brown and Company, 1968; Roger if Hansen, 
'Regional integration: refleelions on a decade of theoretical efforts'. World Politics, 21(2) 
January 1969, pp 242-71; Stanley I loffman. ‘OIrslinate or obsolete? The fate of the nation-state 
.ind the case of Western Europe', in Nye, Internaliimul Regionalism, op cit, pp 177-230: Philip E 
Jacob and James V I'oscano. Phe Integration of Political Communities, Philadelphia: J B 
LippineoU Company, 1964; Leon N Lindberg, ’Integration as a source of stress on the European 
eoinmuiiily system’, in Nye. International Regionalism, op eil, pp 231-268; Joseph S Nye Jr, 
'('oniparalive regional integration: concept and measurement'. International Organization, 
22(4) Autumn 1968, pp 855-880 
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1) The attainment, within a specific geographic area of a ‘sense of 
community’ and the creation of institutions which would maintain 
‘peaceful change' among its inhabitants. (Deutsch)^'’ 

2) A process through which political actors in sovereign nation-states 
shift their allegiances toward a centralised entity whose legitimacy 
overrides that of individual members states. (Haas)’*’ 

Both definitions consider the question of allegiance to be the core of the 
European integration scheme and undoubtedly, both Deutsch and 
Haas greatly influenced later theoretical studies in the area of 
integration and regionalism. Deutsch, for example, developed a 
framework for the study of international integration which classified his 
case studies in the so-called ‘security communities’ and ‘pluralistic 
security communities’.^^ The first would require a supranational 
institution with specific mandates to enter into binding agreements on 
behalf of its member-states, and the second would stress ‘cooperation’ 
among its autonomous member-states. For his part, Haas suggested 
that economic cooperation would strengthen relations and inevitably 
lead to political integration.This neo-functional framework took into 
account the size of member-states, existing rates of economic 
transactions, degrees of pluralism and similarities, if any, of each 
member-state’s elite’s expectations. Furthermore, Haas also considered 
the purposes of common governments and the authority of centralised 
institutions, before and after the establishment of a union. 

Later, Haas and Schmittcr developed an applicable empirical scale 
and suggested that politicisation is more likely to develop in unions with 

Deutsch, el al. Political Comniiinily and North Atlantic Area, op cil, p 5. 

Haa.s. Uniting of Europe, op at. p 16; the question of politicul allegiances towartl a new 
centralized power centre requires from the regional institution a certain element of blind thrust. 
Since it is quite difficult to properly assess the perceptions and motivutions of member states in 
lending support to such a scheme, there is an clement of failure ingrained in such arrangements. 
Tliis question of perceptions is critical and despite Mxiio-cconomic-political expedients, it may 
still remain obscure. The combination of questionable 'allegiances and perceptions’ may have 
indeed limited the capacity of international regional organizations from functioning effectively. 
On the question of perceptions, sec Raymond Aron, Peace and War: A Theory of International 
Relations, Garden C'ity, NY: Douhleday. 1966. On the question of allegiances (with references 
to the United Nations), see Inis L Claude, Jr, The Changing United Nations, New York: 
Random Hou.se, 1%7. 

’’ Deutsch, et al. Political Community and the North Atlantic Area, op cit, p 6. 

The best example here is of cxiurse the European Cximmunity. Despite and because of the EC's 
economic problems, progress at the European Parliament level is very slow indeed. In the Arab 
World, a very interesting example is the Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
fOAPEC). While OAPEC interests have fallen outside production and pricing of crude oil, it 
was nonetheless hoped that economic cooperation would strengthen political unity. Yet. with 
the variety of political systems represented within OAPEC (ie Libya vs Qatar), it is perhaps clear 
why the ncofunctionalist approach to integration is terribly weak. 
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Stronger economic relations. The authors added a caveat to their 
‘model’ by stating that functional equivalents to ‘industrialism, 
pluralism and democracy’ (all necessary ingredients for the success of 
this linkage), were needed in order to compensate for the lack of such 
characteristics in non-European settings.’*^ Noticeably, however, this 
generalisation to other parts of the world where ‘required attributes’ are 
not so easily substitutable, reduces the framework’s utility. 

In sharp contrast to these two approaches which emphasise the levels 
of integration, Joseph Nye proposed a conceptual framework based on 
‘disaggregation’, which considers each part of any integration scheme 
separately before assessing its relative overall success.”*’ Political 
integration is thus evaluated from the (1) institutional, (2) policy 
interactional, (3) attitudinal, and (4) security community 
perspectives.”’ The merit of Nye’s approach is to measure empirically 
the bureaucratic and jurisdictional strengths of the central unit. In 
addition, this methodology assesses how member-states are enacting 
their joint policies and whether each country’s elite is developing 
loyalty to the central institution.”’ Finally, Nye’s attempt to 
disaggregate the security community assures that partners in a union 
have non-violent expectations. Such expectations, however, vary 
between partners depending on their sizes, capabilities and above all, 
concerns over their ‘sovereignty’ which are not included in Nye’s model. 

In his study on functionalism, David Mitrany examined the question 
of sovereignty and suggested that political integration at the leadership 
level was unlikely since no state could conceivably ‘surrender’ its 
sovereignty to a regional body.”’ Alternatively, Mitrany argued, states 
might be willing to ‘share’ responsibility in technical and non- 


l-TiK'sl n Hii.is. I'hi' ObsolvMcm f of Regional Inie^raliun I'heory. Berkeley; University nf 
C':ilifiirni:i. Institute of Internutitiiml Studies. IV?.*), and Ernest B Haas and Philippe (' 
Sehmitter. 'I.'.eunonties and diftcrential patterns of political integration; projections about unity 
in L.alin America', Jnlernalional Or^unizatton IS(4) Autumn l%4, pp 705—37. 

Nye, Comparulivi! Rei(ionul IriWfiralhn, op cit, pp S55-SSO. 

ihuJ, p S(v5, see also Joseph S Nye, Jr, Peair in Paris: Inli-ifrulion and C'onflicl in Kef;ional 
Ornimiztnum. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1971. 

ibid, Compannivc Regional Integration, p 869; Nye acknowledges that it would be difficult to 
determine the loci of power in each system’s public policy sector since his main interest is to find 
out ‘how much of the prix-’ess of arriving at the decisions in a field is subject to group interaction 
as against completely independent action.' Ihe experience of the Arab World in generating a 
strong sen.se of loyalty to the Arab and Islamic Umma through strong centralised institutions is 
replete with failures. The examples of federation (Ittihad) between Egypt, Iraq, Libya, Syria, 
the Sudan and the Yemens, are ably discussed by Peter K Bechtold, ‘New attempts at Arab 
ciHiperation: the federation of Arab republics. 1971-'J’, The Middle East Journal 27(2) Spring 
1973, pp 1.52-172. 

David Mitrany. A Working Peace System, Chicago: Quadrangle. 1966, p .30. 
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controversial areas. While there is ample historical justification for this 
position, it is conceivable that the level of internal and external threat to 
the stability and sovereignty of a small state might indeed lead a 
government to seek the protection of a regional security organisation. 
In fact, it is quite possible that a state would acquiesce to the common 
identity of a regional body if that would safeguard its sovereignty and 
ultimate survival. 

The above discussion has identified some of the more salient concepts 
of political integration. Having examined these theoretical concepts, 
the GCC’s unique security attributes arc outlined next. 

The unique security features of the GCC as an integrative case 
The turbulence through which the Gulf region passed in the late 1970s 
persuaded GCC leaders to shoulder the responsibilities of ‘Gulf 
security’, as they perceived distinct sources of threats emanating from 
Iran, Iraq, Israel and the Soviet Union (directly through Afghanistan 
and indirectly through developments in the Yemens and the Horn of 
Africa).*^ Although these urgent concerns were not given the public 
attention they deserved, questions of security were high on the agenda 
of the Gulf leaders gathered in Taif, Saudi Arabia and Muscat, Oman in 
early 1981. Moreover, to the extent that the GCC is a historical union, 
perceptions of foreign threats were critical to the creation of the GCC, 
despite the fact that Dcutsch and his associates did not consider external 
military threats as essential conditions for integration. Furthermore, 
there is a clear linkage between world energy markets and a regional 
organisation like the GCC whose members control over half of the 
world’s hydrocarbon resources. Arguably, the protection of these 
resources can only be guaranteed by a power whose military strength 
may be easily deployed to stop potential hostilities. It is in this 
framework that the GCC’s preoccupation with security must be 
outlined, and it is towards that end that the following four 
characteristics arc developed. 

Dependence on one or more power centres. Raimo Vayrynen has 
defined a regional power centre ‘as an actor which exerts a regional 
hegemony akin to the global dominances of an imperial power, but at a 

While Gulf leaders have not specifically identifted these countries as potential stJurccsof threats, 
there is little doubt that in fact such is the case. The Omani leaders frequently refer to the Soviet 
Union, the Bahraini and Saudi leaden refer to the Iranian threat, the Kuwaitis refer to the Iraqi 
threats and all six refer to the Israeli threat to the Arab world, of which the Gulf is an integral 
part. 
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subsystemic level’.Furthermore, he suggested that ‘the emergence of 
regional power centers and blocs around them, is a manifestation of the 
unequal development of the international system,' since that is ‘a 
particular aspect of the center-periphery structure of the international 
system.’’^’ These regional subsystems, according to Vayrynen, are 
‘characterized by two types of dynamic processes. ’ The first is ‘related to 
the interaction between the growth of the domestic military and 
economic capacity and the extension of power ... to neighbouring 
countries,’ and the second ‘is related to the interaction . . . between the 
regional assertiveness and dependence on the technology, arms, and 
capital supplied by global power centers.As a result of the.se 
interactions, regional power centres enjoy limited political and 
economic independence while remaining dependent on the hierarchy. 

Although this hegemony of regional power centres is explained in 
terms of anti-imperialism the present economic balance in the Gulf 
region is clearly illustrative of this concept. In other words, the security 
concerns of the GCC are directly proportional to their economic 
relations with the industrialised world markets. Only in these terms can 
Vayrynen's variables be applicable, since the interests of the 
industrialised world in the GCC states arc not only tied to long-term 
petroleum production, but also to the large sums of ‘petrodollars’ 
re-invested back in the oil-importing countiies.*^ 

This characteristic of GCC dependence on one or more power centres 
must therefore consider whether the organisation can effectively 
become an ‘independent’ power centre, capable of challenging threats 
to its long-term security. 

Military and economic capacities of the CiCC. As discussed in the first 
part t)f this paper, all six states within the GCC rely heavily on the 
importation of their military equipment from Western, particularly 


R;iim<) ViivrviK-n. 'I'aiiuiiiiiv iind tiiililiirv (Kisiiion in ihc regional power centres'. Journal of 

I’aiic Hesrarth 16(4) I'W. p .LMI. 

ihi,l. 

ihUt. pp I. 

the iiittuenee of the industrialiseil world on the economic capaeiticii ol the Oulf slates has 
received particular atlenlion hy I’aul Vicillc, ’Petrole et classo fonetionnclle. 1 e cas de I'Arabic 
seoiiditc'. Pruplvs Meiliicrraiu’en.s, No. I, Octobcr-Deccmbcr m77, pp LS.1-92. Vicillc asserts 
that Saudi Arabia docs not enjoy any privileges in world economic affairs, and has compared the 
present situation of Saudi Arabia with that of Iran tinder the Shah, sec his Pelrolf el violence. 
Pans: Aiithropos, 1974. With respect to Iran, see also Uchrang, Iran. Le maillon faihle, Paris: 
Maspero, 1979. This theme was also applied to Iraq by Joe Stork in 'Oil and the penetration of 
capitalism in Iraq' an interpretation', I’eupln Meetilernmeenc, No. 9, Oclober-Decembcr 
1979, pp 12S-S1. 
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American, sources. Nevertheless, the procurement of advanced 
weapons systems must parallel the growth of military personnel trained 
to man these systems. In the economic area, the construction of giant 
petro-chemical plants in GCC states will continue to require the 
presence of large numbers of foreign workers, thereby heightening 
existing security fears. It remains to be determined whether GCC 
member-states can acquire the necessary military capabilities to safe¬ 
guard their rising economic power. 

Regional political expansion on the military and economic spheres. This 
is the phase in which the core unit of the Council (Saudi Arabia) will 
shoulder regional responsibilities by expanding its military and 
economic clout to cover the entire Arabian Peninsula. While there 
might exist a degree of hesitancy within the GCC for such a 
development, events beyond the control of the core unit (bombings in 
Kuwait or coup attempt in Bahrain), could conceivably influence future 
collective security moves. In addition, there is also the possibility that 
the core unit of the Council, supported by its partners and outside 
elite-actors, will attempt to take advantage of developments in the 
region which may temporarily incapacitate other regional players, like 
Iran and/or Iraq. Whether this opportunism will succeed or not, largely 
depends on the support extended by the elite-actors to the Council. 

Collective security. Four years after its inception, the GCC has yet to 
define publicly its concept of collective security. Nevertheless, there is a 
widely shared perception in the Arab Gulf states that regional and/or 
international wars arc likely to occur in the future involving them, and 
that such wars ought to be prevented at any cost. While the 
organisation’s primary attention has been focused on foreign sources of 
threats, there remain nascent disputes between the six states on the one 
hand, and fears by smaller states that Saudi domination of the 
organisation would ‘eclipse’ their interests, on the other. It is critical 
that these ‘perception-discrepancies’ be eliminated if the organisation’s 
integration efforts are to succeed. 

Integration prospects for the Gulf Cooperation Council 

The four security variables identified as potential factors of integration 
concerning the Gulf Cooperation Council indicate that the Council 
enjoys certain unique features. These are distinct from similar 
integrative efforts in other parts of the world, primarily because of the 
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region's economic and military linkage with industrialised countries. 
With this observation, it is possible to contrast the four variables 
developed in this paper with the approaches of Deutseh, Haas/ 
Schmitter, Nye and Mitrany, summarLsed above. At the outset, it is clear 
that none of these approaches satisfies the security integrative quest of 
the GCC. Nevertheless, each perspective contains variable elements 
which may be borrowed to construct the framework under discussion. 

As a result, the GCC framework may be said to have Deutsch’s 
historic security needs of an emerging union, Haas and Schmitter’s 
central decision-making process and powers, Nye’s empirical variables 
on the institution and its leaders’ attitudes, and Vayrynen's concepts of 
elite-actors and sub-systemic regionalism. Thus, integration prospects 
for the GCC require an amalgamation of these variables. But what kind 
of integration docs the GCC envisage? 

Clearly, on the regional scale, the establishment of the GCC has two 
unexpressed but identifiable objectives. First, it seems that GCC states 
wi.sh to i.solate thcni.selvcs from their environment and plant the seeds of 
a restricted Gulf (KhaliJ) identity, distinct from their broader Arab 
political obligations. This objective is reinforced by the organisation’s 
activities over the past four years, which centre on adopting defence 
policies and creating a unified tariff-zone, a Gulf university, a common 
monetary unit, an economic agreement for industrial and financial 
affairs and a unified oil policy, among others. Understandably, the rush 
of the six member-stales to strengthen their ties is interpreted negatively 
by neighbouring countries. Iraq, for example, considers the GCC as an 
instrument established to curtail Baghdad's influence in the Gulf 
region. President Saddam 1 lussein’s Baathist government has not failed 
to criticise Riyadh for adopting a ‘secessionist’ approach within the 
OPEC and OAPEC forums as well as advancing the Fahd Peace Plan to 
help solve the Arab-Israeli conflict. From Iraq’s perspective, the Saudi 
initiative ignored the Arab resolutions adopted at the two Baghdad 
Steadfastness meetings. Similarly, Iran views the organization as an 
anti-Tehran alliance, guided by the West in general, and the United 
States in particular. 

The second identifiable objective of the GCC is the establishment of a 
regional hierarchy within the organisation. In other words, the GCC 
may be said to be a geo-strategic entity, dominated by one country at the 
expense of other member-states, perceptively coined by The Economist 
in 1981 as the ‘One Plus Five’ organisation.^*^ Obviously, there are 

'Oulf security: one plus five’. The Economist. 279(7187) 30 May 1981, p 36. 
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substantial differences between Saudi Arabia and the other five states, 
but as Riyadh succeeds in persuading its partners to share its views on 
internal, regional and international threats, a more congenial 
atmosphere could in fact emerge for the GCC. There are strong 
indications, however, that consensus on major political issues is far 
from reality, and it remains to be seen whether the Sixth Summit 
meeting scheduled for November 1985 in Muscat, Oman, would witness 
the dawning of a new cooperative era in the security field. 

Yet, it is amply evident that since 1981, Riyadh and its partners took 
full advantage of the chaos which engulfed the area and established 
themselves as the bastion of modernisation and stability in the region. 
After their Fifth Summit meeting held in Kuwait last November, GCC 
Heads of State finally agreed to establish ‘for a limited time’ and under a 
unified command, a joint military force which would be ‘prepared to 
intervene to help any member country threatened with aggression.’*^’ 
GCC states’ relatively successful Dara al-Jarirah joint military exercises 
in 1983 and 1984 demonstrated that rapid intervention may in fact 
respond to both internal and external acts of aggression directed 
towards any member. As a result of these recent developments, the 
continued success of the GCC as a regional security organisation largely 
rests on two major points. First, on its member-states’ capacity to 
surmount their fears and meet the challenges initiated by the equally 
militant, secular and nationalist republicanism of Iraq and the 
revolutionary Islamic revival of Iran. Second, on their capacities 
effectively to integrate their military capabilities and sharply reduce 
their reliance on foreign military technicians and advisers. Only then 
can the conservative GCC states preserve their khalij identity and 
guarantee their stability and security without jeopardising the region's 
socio-political development. 


'Further reportage on GCC summit meeting: joim military force', FR/S-MEA-V-84-232. 30 
November 1984, p Cl. 
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The PLO and the Jordan 
option 


The Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) stands at a crossroads. 
The battle of Beirut has revealed the valiant and tenacious character of 
Palestinian nationalism and the corresponding paralysis of the Arab 
state system. But the forced withdrawal of the PLO from Lebanon 
presented the organisation with the most serious challenge to its 
cohesion and vitality in its twenty years of existence. There have been 
discernible and nearly immediate consequences for the Palestinian 
national movement: first, the institutional infrastructure of the PLO has 
been dealt a crippling blow; second, the movement has been reduced to 
a second-level player in the diplomatic configuration of the region; 
third, long-standing discord within the movement has erupted into a 
full-fledged civil war.' As a result, the political gains of the past decade 
are suddenly endangered. 

The period since the movement’s departure from Beirut in late 
August 1982 began as a search for readjustment and accommodation, 
shifting between reconstruction of a shattered consensus and defining a 
new one more relevant to the tasks of the movement and conditions in 
the region. A new urgency had arisen to re-examine the politics of 
consensus, to make hard and unprecedented choices. No longer could 
the movement afford ii cloak of multiple ideological coloration. The 
future path of the movement needed to be clarified and refined. 

The announcement on 11 February. 1985, that King Hussein and Yasir 
Arafat had agreed on a joint approach to resolve the Palestine-Isracl 
conlliet is bouml to sharpen the strategy debate under way within the 
Palestinian national movement. As the first substantive follow-up to 
the Seventeenth Palestine National Council (PNC) meeting of November 
1984, the accord endorsed the principle of exchanging territory for 
peace, the right of self-determination for the Palestinian people within 
the framework of a Palestinian state and a Jordanian-Palcstinian 
confederation, and a comprehensive settlement under the umbrella of 
an international conference at which the Palestinians would be 


' See Niiscer Aruri. Tiilestiniun niilicmatisiiiaricrl.chnnon: iheeiirrent impussc'. Amrrir/in Arab 
Affairs (S) Sprinp l‘W4, pp S4. 
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represented in a joint Jordanian-Palcstinian delegation. President 
Mubarak’s senior foreign policy adviser, Usama al-Baz, proclaimed the 
accord ‘historic’. ‘For the first time, the PLO has uncquivocably and 
irrevocably accepted the premise of a peaceful settlement to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict.’^ Neither the United States nor Israel shared this 
enthusiasm. The immediate issue has come to this: whether the two 
principal provisions of the 1974 Rabat summit formula—Palestinian 
statehood and PLO representation—will emerge intact or suffer further 
corrosion, reduced to the status of negotiable items in the present 
diplomatic battle. These are the crux of the Palestinian debate 
under way since the movement’s expulsion from Beirut. 

This Palestinian debate, intended to guide post-1982 Palestinian 
strategy, has focused largely on Jordan’s role in the new strategy, as the 
leadership of the movement endeavoured to explore the ‘association 
clause’ in the Reagan Plan of 1 September 1982. ’ 

The seriousness of the challenge to the Palestinian movement is best 
illustrated by a number of paradoxical situations. First, Washington’s 
complicity in the Israeli invasion of Lebanon has not kept the PLO or 
most Arab states from interacting with the Reagan Plan. Second, the 
inaction of Arab regimes during the invasion has not diminished their 
ability to manipulate the Palestinian movement and attempt to dictate 
terms to it. This is in sharp contrast to conditions following their 1967 
defeat, which had tipped the Arab balance of forces in favour of the 
Palestinian movement. Since 1982, the PLO more than ever has had to 
respond to external factors, seriously limiting its effectiveness as the 
guardian of the central issue in the Arab-Isracli conflict. The initiative 
has been captured by the power brokers. 

The Jordan question 

The Reagan Plan placed Jordan in centre stage. Where Sharon had 
succeeded in evicting the Palestinian spokesman from Beirut, Reagan 
now sought to transfer the spokesman’s role to Jordan. 

Jordan, with the other Arab states, had committed itself at the 
October 1974 summit meeting in Rabat to recognise the PLO as the 
‘sole, legitimate representative of the Palestinian people’, and to 
support the endeavour of creating an independent Palestinian state on 
the West Bank and in Gaza. In compliance with this general Arab 

’ New York Times 13 February 1985. 

' For an analysis of the Reagan Plan, see Nascer Aruri. et al, Reagan and the Middle East. 
Belmont, MA: AAUG Press, 1983. 
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consensus, King Hussein took steps to disentangle Jordan from the 
West Bank. The chief manifestation of this divestiture was the 
suspension of the Jordanian Parliament, where the West Bank had been 
entitled to equal representation with the East Bank following King 
Abdullah’s annexation of the disputed territory in 1950. 

But Hussein’s divestiture was more symbolic than substantive. In 
place of the parliament, he established a consultative National Council 
and appointed Palestinians to it. He neglected to revoke the 1950 Act of 
Union, and the West Bank thus remained juridically a part of Jordan. 
Akef al-Fayez, the speaker of the Jordanian Parliament and a 
confidant of King Hussein, spelled out the implications of this in 
February 1984: 

The West Bank has been an integral part of Jordan under the constitution of 
the Hashemite Kingdom. Therefore, it is the responsibility of Jordan to regain 
the area either through peace or war. . . The PLO was established in 1964, 
before the occupation of the West Bank. Therefore, the PLO's authority and 
efforts as derived from the 1974 Arab Summit in Rabat, should be limited to 
the liberation of Palestine rather than the West Bank.^ 

The Jordanian government has also maintained, since 1967, an active 
role in the affairs of West Bank municipalities, trade unions, 
agricultural organisations, charitable associations, and public 
education. Ten years after Rabat. Amman continues to pay the salaries 
of many civil servants tin the West Bank. Today, Jordan is pressing 
forward with claims it had never in fact renounced. 

At the same time, the views of the regime are not monolithic. The 
king and an important sector of the Jordanian establishment see 
Jordan’s future inextricably linked to that of eastern Palestine (the West 
Bank) and Ciaza. Crown Prince Has.san and the Queen Mother view 
Jordan east of the river as a separate entity which must remain free of 
Palestinian ‘troubles’. Shortly after the announcement of the Reagan 
Plan, Hassan expressed his fear that now ‘Jordan will be placed in 
greater jeopardy in terms of action by the Begin government than at any 
time in the past.’"* A short while later, he wrote that ‘this area should 
evolve a distinct identity of its own. An Arab identity which is not a 
springboard for further Israeli expansion.’^ 

The position of the Crown Prince has restrained but not altered King 


■* Al Watan ul Arahi. 17 Fehruary 1984. 

' In an interview with Anthony t’orileNinan. Armed Forces Journal InlernatiormI, November 
1982. 

Tnloi-ue, 9 January 1983. 
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Hussein’s approach. In January 1983, only one month after he had 
reafTirmed, in Moscow, his support of Palestinian statehood ‘under the 
leadership of the PLO’,’ his regime embarked on a vigorous campaign 
to reassert this claim of responsibility for the fate of the West Bank. 

The first round 

'Fhe Palestinian movement had then just taken the first steps toward 
formulating its own strategy in the aftermath of Lebanon. At a meeting 
in Aden in early December 1982, four resistance groups—Fatah, the 
Democratic Popular Front (DPF), the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP), and the Palestine Liberation Front—insisted that 
the struggle for an independent state be waged ‘in a way that guarantees 
[the Palestinian people’s] right to return and to self-determination.’” 
Their communiqu6 also included a categorical rejection of any 
‘affiliation with neighbouring countries.' The stand against Jordan was 
even more explicit: ‘Jordan will never be authorized (to represent the 
Palestinians]; the relationship between the Palestinians and the 
Jordanians is that of two independent states and must not be more than 
a confederal relationship’. The communique also ruled out ‘any 
relations’ with Egypt as long as Egypt maintained its commitment to 
Camp David and called for ‘rectification’ and ‘improvement’ of PLO 
relations with Syria and Libya. 

The Aden meeting, attended by Yasir Arafat, George Habash and 
Nayif Hawatmeh, was a first attempt to strike a balance between 
‘hard-liners’ and moderates within the Palestinian movement since the 
departure from Beirut. While the former inscribed maximalist 
phraseology (such as ‘historic rights’ and the right of return), called for 
reconciliation with Syria and denied power of attorney to Jordan, the 
latter succeeded in leaving the door open for a confederal relationship 
with Jordan. 

The tenor of the Aden resolutions permeated the pronouncements of 
the PNC meeting in Algiers in February 1983.’ That meeting excluded 
any diminution of the PLO by means of partnership, proxy or 
delegation of authority, and resolved that the PLO is sole 
representative ‘inside and outside the occupied territories’. The session 
acknowledged the ‘special and distinctive relationship’ between the 

^ See the speech by King Hussein while heading an Arab delegation visit to Moscow, 3 December 
1982. 

" See text of the communiqud in Journal of Palestine Studies 12(3) Spring 1983. pp 24.3-.S. 

Text of resolutions of the 16th PNC: in ibid, pp 250-4. 
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Palestinian and Jordanian people, but declared that relationship could 
only take the form of a ‘confederation between two independent states’. 
Confederation could not be a substitute for statehood, and could only 
be established after statehood was achieved. The PNC further declared 
‘its refusal to consider the [Reagan] plan as a sound basis for a just and 
permanent settlement to the Palestinian question’, and characterised 
the Fez Plan as ‘the minimum for Arab political action’. 

Conservative, pro-Jordanian Palestinians did not consider the 
resolutions of the Sixteenth PNC conducive to a diplomatic settlement. 
Elias Freij, the mayor of Bethlehem, urged the PLO to place the Algiers 
resolutions ‘on the shelf’."* Since that time, an important part of the 
Palestinian movement has been searching for ways to re-fashion the 
decisions of the Sixteenth PNC to accommodate the Jordanian option. 
The more intense that search has grown, the more pronounced the 
internal divisions became. This dilemma was precipitated by the 
growing Palestinian realisation that the movement’s military options 
were closed. But the available diplomatic options were also untenable, 
and this created the paralysis which has plagued the movement to 
this day. 

The first phase of the search for a joint Palestinian-Jordanian 
formula ended abruptly in mid-April 1983. The contradictions between 
the Palestinian and Jordanian positions were starkly dramatised in a 
Jordanian declaration and a Palestinian reply. The points of difference 
were as follows: 

• liases for nef>o(ialions: Jordan considered the Reagan Plan, the 
Fez Plan and UN Resolution 242 as the bases for a joint PLO-Jordanian 
negotiating platform. 'I'he Palestinian side recognised only the Fez Plan 
and the Sixteenth PNC resolutions as acceptable bases. 

• Sequence of neffoiiations: The Palestinian declaration considered 
confederation a ‘strategie goal’, which must follow the e.stablishmcnt of 
the Pale.stinian state. For the PLO, a future Jordanian-Palcstinian 
relationship could not be a ‘tactical move aiming to facilitate motion 
towards the Reagan Plan’.*’ 

• Role of the PLO: While the Palestinian declaration stressed ‘full 
and independent representation by the PLO’, the Jordanian declaration 
supported the PLO only “within its means and in so far as its national 
security allows’. 


Nrw.wvvek, I4Miirch 118.1. 

“ Taliu (JiTUMilcm). 14 April 118.1. 
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The Palestinian declaration warned that any attempt to render the 
Palestinian national cause, even indirectly, to a mere territorial problem 
was unaceeptable. The bottom line of the declared Palestinian position 
was mutual recognition: endorsement of the Fez Plan implied PLO 
recognition of Israel, and insistence on statehood to be negotiated only 
by the PLO implied reciprocal Israeli recognition. 

But mutual recognition was unacceptable to either Israel or the US, 
and Arafat was unwilling and unable to yield the role of spokesman to 
King Hussein. This brought the talks to a halt. Even if Arafat had 
yielded on such a critical issue, a settlement based on the Reagan Plan 
was still beyond reach. Any sign of US readiness to distance itself from 
Israel on questions such as the settlements would have dramatically 
altered the balance of forces in the PLO on the question of the 
Jordanian option. There was none whatsoever. Secretary of State, 
George Shultz, nevertheless blamed the PLO for the impasse; their 
decision to cling to the Rabat mandate was disruptive of the ‘peace 
prtKess’. Schultz urged Arab governments to withdraw that mandate. 

I^Arab realignment 

A second phase in the search for a common Jordanian-Palestinian 
^ negotiating platform surfaced towards the end of 1983. It was prompted 
by the worsening split in the PLO. 'Hie bloody conflict with 
Syrian-backed forces in Tripoli in November 1983 had the paradoxical 
effect of giving Fatah a new negotiating flexibility. Syria’s involvement 
in the Tripioli battle helped Arafat to disengage himself from the 
'seemingly steadfast positions of the 1983 Algiers PNC—as was 
immediately apparent with his trip to Cairo in December 1983. It was 
the first for any Arab leader since the Baghdad summit in 1978, and 
Mgnalled a new readiness on the part of the Fatah mainstream to 
restructure its Arab alignments. 

I Blessings upon Arafat’s trip to Cairo came from Jordan and other 
'conservative Arab governments. Washington expressed approval while 
the Israeli government strenuously protested about the visit which it 
regarded as a violation of Camp David. The US and Israel were looking 
for an opening towards revival and expansion of the autonomy talks 
which Egypt had suspended even before the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
n June 1982. The US hoped that a reoriented PLO might provide 
jenough political cover for Jordan to enter the autonomy talks.’'' 

President Hosni Mubarak's senior foreign policy adviser, Usama al-Raz, said on 2(1 January 

1984 that the coming talks between Egypt, Jordan and the PLO would be aimed at ‘widening the 
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The conservative Arab states were now looking towards Egypt as a 
bulwark against insurgent Islamic movements, particularly in the 
context of the Iran-Iraq war. Jordan was hoping to seize the 
opportunity of this conjuncture to forge ahead as the primary 
Palestinian spokesman in an impending diplomatic encounter. The 
interests of many strange bedfellows seemed to converge on the need 
for settlement that could only come with some revision of the Rabat 
mandate of 1974. 

These developments seemed to provide a new political environment 
for a 'moderate' diplomatic strategy. President Mubarak was reluctant 
to take the leading role, preferring instead to act within the framework 
of an evolving consensus of moderate Arab states. Hussein and Arafat 
would have to take the leading roles, with the Arab states pleading for 
US pressure on Israel to promote the Reagan Plan. 

King Hussein embarked on a new course early in January 1984 to 
enhance Jordan’s position vis-a-vis the PLO. He recalled the country’s 
long-dormant parliament into special session on 9 January, and 
amended Article 73 of the constitution in order to permit Palestinians 
living in the East Bank (60 per cent of the total Jordanian population) to 
vote for deputies who would represent Palestinians in the West Bank.’’ 
Twelve of the nineteen surviving representatives who served in the old 
Parliament now live in Jordan. The Likud government permitted the 
seven still residing in the West Bank to go to Amman. On the next day. 
10 January, Hussein accepted the resignation of his cabinet and 
appointed a new one. Nine of its twenty members were Palestinians, 
compared with five in the outgoing government. Two Palestinians 
assumed the important portfolios of Foreign Affairs and Occupied 
territories. 

The minister in charge of the occupied territories and refugees and, 
the parliamentary committee for the occupied territories were entrusted, 
with ‘domestic matters’. The message was clear: the West Bank 
remained an integral part of Jordan. In his message to the new cabinet. 
Hussein declared the East Bank and West Bank ‘partners for better or 
worse’. While the West Bank is a ‘general Arab problem’, he said, ‘it is a 
far more intimate Jordanian concern’. 

terms (if referenee' under whieh negntiations with Israel eimld be held. New York Times, 2 

January 1V84. 

Boston Globe, 10 January 1984. 

Tahcr al-Masri became Foreign Minister and Shaukat Mahmoud became Minister for the 

Occupied I'erritories. 

The Jerusalem Tost, 13 January, 1984. 
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His new Prime Minister, Ahmad Obeidat, underscored Jordan’s 
determination to diminish the PLO status as sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people when he told a Saudi magazine, 
al-Majallah, that ‘the PLO represents something of the Palestinian 
rights and some of the legitimacy of Palestinian pcoplehood.''* Even 
the Crown Prince, who does not generally favour re-incorporation of 
the West Bank, described the parliamentary decision as one taken so 
that 'all citizens will have a say in the decision-making process. 

A member of the Parliament, Sami Judeh, went so far as to accuse the 
PLO of having failed in representing the Palestinians and hence 
forfeiting that responsibility; 

The basic motive behind the founding of (he PLO in 1964 was to liberate the 
1948-49 occupied territories, and to establish its own state there. The PLO was 
not conceived in order to meddle in the affairs of the West Bank, which is 
inseparable from the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan ... It is incumbent upon 
Jordan to revert the West Bank to its prc-1967 position. . . The PLO has failed 
to unify the Palestinians; and it represents only a small Palestinian element. 

Jordan simultaneously attempted to intervene in the appointment of 
members of boards of directors of West Bank universities and the 
application process for West Bank students at universities abroad. This 
was only one feature in its ongoing campaign to consolidate the 
monarchical bloc in the West Bank. Israel was ready to oblige: a 
thirty-one-member West Bank delegation, representing mostly the 
pro-Jordanian establishment, was allowed to travel to Amman on 28 
February 1984 to meet Hussein and Arafat. PLO supporters were 
denied travel permits and thus excluded from the delegation. 

The delegation, headed by Hikmat al-Masri, urged Arafat to find a 
practical formula with Hussein.’” Al-Masri boasted that ‘the meeting 
^as given added weight to the role of the residents of the West Bank in 
finding a solution to the conflict.’’*^ The Mayor of Bethlehem, Elias 
Frcij, bluntly lectured Arafat ‘to join in the efforts of the king.’^"Arafat 
responded that ‘this time you may be certain that the joint communique 


Al Majallah, 9 June 1984. 

Hasiian ibn Talal, The Search for Teace London 1984, p 68. (Emphasis added.) 

Hikmat al-Masri, a pre-Jordanian Nablus bu$incs.sman-politician, told the Jordanian daily. 
I al-Rai, prior to this visit that ‘the Jordanian-Palestinian bond is ancient, and has been reinforced 
by the 1950 Referendum which united both banks of the river. Any separation between them will 
multiply the problents faced by the Palestinians.' (16 January 1984). 

^ Yediot Ahronol, 6 March 1984, 
ibid. 
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issued by King Hussein and myself will be to your liking—you will not be 
disappointed.’’' 

Mayor Freij, in a subsequent interview with the Jerusalem Post, 
promoted Hussein’s pressure tactics. ‘If Hussein, acting through the 
new cabinet, came to Parliament and asked for a vote of confidence for 
moving (diplomatically] without the PLO,’ said Freij, ‘he would no 
doubt receive it.’^ He continued: 

There is no real common ground between [Hussein and Arafat]. The Reagan 
Plan offers nothing in particular to Arafat, and he could wind up us chairman of 
no more than a charitable organisation concerned with the welfare of refugees 
outside Israel and Jordan. 

The campaigns of pressure and counter-pressure during and after the 
revival of Parliament in January 1984 also involved the West Bank 
press. While the Jerusalem daily al-Kuds, which receives support from 
Jordan promoted the Friej line, al-Fajr and al-Sha’ah advanced the 
PLO position. Al-Fajr's editorial on 6 January 1984 said: 

The travel to Amman of Parliamentarians living in the West Bank in no way 
means that they have been delegated by the West Bank people to speak on 
their behalf, . . Palcstinian-Jordanian relations are close to our heart, and we 
hope for the building of a strong fraternal relationship based on equality, 
taking account of the intlependcnce of Palestinian decisions within the 
framework of the legitimate representation of the PLO. 

The winter of 1984 was a busy time for the Jordanian government. 
This lime the King's arsenal was more impressive, with its constitutional 
amendments, revived parliament and mobilised West Bank 
constituencies. While many in the PLO stressed the importance of PLO 
unity, the king did not hesitate to express his preference for negotiations 
that would not necessarily have the support of the Palestinian! 
movement as a whole. Addressing the reconvened Jordanian’ 
Parliament, he expressed ‘resolve and determination to arrive at aj 
practical formula for cooperation with the legitimate and /m 
Palestine LilTcration Organi.sation, with the Arab ble.ssing and backing 
for the sake of salvaging the land and the people.’^' 

In the same speech, 1 lussein also called for an end to the Arab states 
insistence on unanimity in setting collective policies. Syria, and the 
Syrian-backed PLO opponents of Arafat, were thus neatly drawn out oi 
Hussein’s .scenario. Majority rule would deprive Syria of its veto powei 

’’ ihid. 

The Jermalem Post, l.t January 1984. 

At Fajr, 6 January 1984. (Emphasis aUded.) 
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in Arab councils and also equip Jordan with the political cover of Arab 
legitimacy for its diplomatic initiatives. The open split in the Palestinian 
movement and in the Arab world could thus provide Fateh’s 
niainstream, along with Jordan, greater room to manoeuvre towards a 
settlement, unencumbered by the requirements of consensus. 

The Aden-AIgiers Agreement 

In 1984, the PLO was gripped by two dynamics, one pushing towards a 
conservative Arab direction and alignment with Jordan and Egypt, and 
the other aligned with Syria. The battles of Tripoli in November 1983 
produced three distinct groupings. The Fateh loyalists and the small 
pro-Iraqi Arab Liberation Front favoured diplomatic initiatives and a 
Jordanian connection. The National Alliance, comprising the Fateh 
dissidents, al-Saiqa, the PFLP-General Command, and the Popular 
Struggle Front, was backed by Damascus and preached armed struggle. 
The Democratic Alliance—the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP), the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP), the Palestine Communist Party (PCP), and the Palestine 
Liberation Front (PLF)—emerged as a mediator, trying to heal the rift 
within Fateh, prevent a formal split, and preserve a common Palestinian 
political denominator. The Democratic Alliance at the same time 
actively opposed the opening to Jordan and impeded the search for that 
‘practical formula’ which King Hussein actively solicited. 

I’he Democratic Alliance convened a series of meetings in Aden 
between 22 June and 27 June 1984, to pursue these objectives. TTie 
meeting, held under the auspices of the ruling parties of South Yemen 
and Algeria, was attended by all factions of the PLO except the 
National Alliance. ITie National Alliance insisted, together with Syria, 
:)n the removal of Arafat as a precondition for ‘comprehensive 
■dialogue’ and any further PNC session. 

The Aden political document rejected the Jordanian initiative and 
labelled the revival of the Jordanian parliament a violation of the Rabat 
decisions of 1974. It reaffirmed previous Palestinian decisions regarding 
he Reagan Plan, the Allon Plan, the United Kingdom Plan and any 
f>thers which compromise ‘the right of return, self-determination, and 
'itatehood under the leadership of the PLO as sole legal representative.' 
t cricised Yasir Arafat’s Cairo visit as a ‘violation of PNC resolutions’ 
|ind absolved the PLO of any responsibility for ‘its harmful 
i:onsequences’. Arafat alone was to be held accountable for this breach 
within the framework of the legal institutions of the PLO’. Tbc 
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diaspora leftists and rival Arab establishments. When the PFLP and the 
Algerian government effectively put off indefinitely the PNC called for 
in the Aden-Algiers document, Arafat was faced with the choice of 
presiding over a disintegrating movement or convening a new PNC in 
the absence of unity. The latter course would have the benefit of 
reducing or even eliminating the veto power of the Palestinian factions 
aligned with Syria, and avoiding the encroachments on his freedom of 
political manoeuvre that Aden-AIgiers called for. Furthermore, he 
could portray himself as the aggrieved party, having exhausted every 
remedy, and impelled by the integrity of the Palestinian cause to move 
ahead. As a result, the Seventeenth Palestine National Council was 
convened in Amman on 22 November 1984, by decision of the Fateh 
mainstream and without the sanction of the Aden-Algiers decision. 

Whether the PLO as embodied in the Amman PNC will be a phoenix 
or a phantom, only time will tell. What is clear at this time is that the 
decision to convene confirmed the schism and sanctioned the 
realignment of the movement. A quorum was somehow obtained (261 
out of .184), but the Democratic Alliance, the National Alliance, and 
many independents boycotted the .session. Internal difficulties^ 
continued to overshadow the larger problems of the Palestinian people. 

The Amman assembly was a clear tactical victory for Arafat. He 
outmanoeuvred his PLO opponents and Syria. He fended off critics in 
the session who objected to his 1983 Cairo visit by offering to resign and 
provoking a predictable outcry to retract his resignation. When it all 
ended, he emerged with a resolution calling his Cairo visit ‘a step on the 
road to strengthening relations between the Egyptian and Palestinian 
people.’ He could not have asked for a more eloquent exoneration! 

To his critics who stayed away from the meeting and to those who 
straddled the fence, Arafat could simply waive the latest resolutions..-' 
Their forceful language posed a resounding challenge to the assertions' 
of the radicals. 'I'he PNC communique issued on 29 November 1984, 
rejected all peace proposals which did not recognise ‘the right of return, 
right of self-determination and right to the creation of an independent 
Palestinian state.’ This formulation recalled the language used in the 
Aden meeting of January 1983 and in the previous PNC meeting of 
P'ebruary 1983 in Algiers, As for PLO-Jordanian relations, the Amman 
PNC appears to have left them where they were in April 1983, when 
Yasir Arafat backed down from his initial agreement to explore the, 
Reagan initiative with King Hussein. But the February 1985 agreement' 
with King Hussein made it clear that Arafat was edging towards thef 
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Jordanian and Egyptian position with regard to UN Resolution 242 and 
the Reagan Plan. 

The Amman session’s most important accomplishment, therefore, 
may well have been the re-establishment of Arafat’s authority and the 
leadership of his Fateh branch. A second major accomplishment was 
the introduction of the PLO leadership and the Palestinian parliament 
to Palestinians in the West Bank, via Jordanian television. The nightly 
sight of the council meeting instilled a renewed pride among the captive 
' population, and reinforced their sense of belonging to a national 
movement. The inertia and disillusionment produced by the Beirut 
debacle were temporarily alleviated. But while the scenes of Palestinian 
democracy in action boosted morale in the West Bank, the outcome 
promised no reprieve. It had no material effect on the lives of 
Palestinians there or elsewhere. 

It does not matter that King Hussein and Chairman Arafat called in 
their PNC opening speeches for an international conference as the 
proper forum for negotiations. That concept has no place on the 
agendas of the US or Israel, both of which possess a virtual veto over the 
issues of war and peace in the Middle East. More significant was King 
Hussein’s visit to Cairo only two days after the PNC ended, and the 
limits of the Egyptian Foreign Minister, Ismct Abdel Meguid, of a new 
formula for representation by ‘certain Palestinians’ outside the PLO.’’’ 
Mubarak’s National Security Adviser, Osama al-Baz, told reporters 
that his government regarded even the idea of an international 
conference as something appropriate ‘at a later stage, to achieve a 
settlement of the Palestinian problem.’*'’ Similarly, Jordan’s Foreign 
Minister, Taher al-Masri, expressed the view that although his 
government supported the idea of an international conference, it had no 
objection to a revival of the Reagan Plan, which implied a solo role for 
^ the United States.^’ 

Jordan’s decision to restore diplomatic relations with Egypt was 
greeted with much approval in Washington and Tel Aviv. The Foreign 
Minister of Israel, Yitzhak Shamir described that decision as ‘a victory 
for the Camp David process,’“ while the US State Department 
welcomed it as ‘helpful to the cause of peace and stability in the region.' 
The Seventeenth PNC has publicly called for the readmission of Egypt 


New York Times. 7 December I9H4. 
Washington Post, 4 December 1984. 
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into the Arab League. Kgypt is now a player in this renewed bid for 
diplomatic manoeuvrability. 

The dim prospects for success of the Jordanian initiative are further 
reduced by the Arab world's lack of any leverage in Washington. Saudi 
King Fahd’s visit to Washington in February 1985 reflected the place of 
Palestinian rights on the agenda of the Arab governments. He was 
utterly silent on three essential principles of the Rabat (1974) and Fez 
(1982) declarations: Jerusalem, Palestinian statehood and the 
representative character of the PLO. Fahd’s performance underlined 
the Arab world’s lack of leverage in Washington. Collective Arab 
lobbying for a new US initiative has not proven and is not likely to prove 
more successful than the pathetic efforts to sell the Fez Plan in 1982, or 
the Hussein-Mubarak meetings with President Reagan in February 
1984 and in the spring of 1985, Arab lobbying in Washington today 
amounts to a euphemism for supplication. 

From I'he Seventeenth PNC to the Amman Accord 
King I lusseiii, who presided over the PLO’s birth in 19f)4, addressed its 
Seventeenth PNC in 1985. Ironically, as the Organisation was facing the 
most serious threat to its independence iind cohesion, he offered the 
delegates congratulations for having ‘defeated the attempts to impose 
tutelage on (them),’ for having 'entrenched [their] people’s national 
unity,’ and for having affirmed their ‘legitimate representation of this 
jK’ople.’ I le then proceeded to enumerate the contributions which he 
and his family had rendered to the Pale.stinian cause, including those of 
the Sharif Hussein who ‘sacrificed his throne in defence of Palestine's 
Arabism,' and King Abdullah who ‘sacrificed his life in his sincere 
efforts to save the biggest part of Palestine.' The applause which the 
mention of these two Hashemite scionshas evoked hardly concealed the 
reality that a half a dozen prominent Palestinians were convicted by a 
Jordanian tribunal of the conspiracy to assassinate King Abdullah, after 
he attempted to make a deal with Zionist leaders in the late 194()s and 
early I95()s. 

Hussein offered the PNC a peace plan based on the acceptance of 
Security Council Resolution 242, which embodies the principle of 
exchanging territory for peace. His message was not subtle enough: 
‘Hither work with me, or go it alone’. Deprived of a military option and 
Syrian support, and unsure of the loyalty of West Bank politicians. 
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Arafat was inclined to work with him. To save face, the PNC qualified 
its agreement by promising to ‘study’ Hussein’s proposals. 

Although the convening of the Seventeenth PNC in Amman was 
Arafat’s momentous decision, which abandoned ambiguity and nudged 
the PLO in the direction of Jordan and Egypt, the resolutions of the 
PNC instructed the PLO Executive Committee to proceed in opposite 
directions; to ‘study’ King Hussein's proposals and to seek rap¬ 
prochement with Syria. The course of events since then, however, has 
clearly favoured the former. Almost immediately following the se.ssion, 
the Palestinian and Jordanian sides again endeavoured to formulate a 
common framework of action. Jordan made it clear that it expected the 
PLO to take an unambiguous stand with regard to King Hussein’s 
proposal to the PNC. ITiis was delivered in writing during a meeting 
between the King and Khalad at-Hasan, a high ranking Fateh official in 
Amman on 27 January 1985.-^' The first substantive follow-up of the 
Seventeenth PNC meeting was the Hussein-Arafat ‘Framework for 
Common Action’ concluded in Amman on II February 1985, and 
containing the following provisions:-’’ recognition of the principle of 
territory for peace in accordance with UN resolutions, including those 
of the Security Council; the right of Palestinian self-determination 
within the framework of a Palestinian state confederated with Jordan; 
solution of the Palestinian refugee problem in accordance with UN 
resolutions; a comprehensive settlement of the Palestine problem; and, 
peace negotiations to take place under the umbrella of an international 
conference, to be attended by the five permanent members of the 
Security Council and all parties to the conflict, including the PLO, and 
in which the Jordanian and Palestinian sides would be equally 
represented within an Arab delegation. 

It is now clear that the Amman Accord which implies PLO 
recognition of UN Resolution 242 and agreement to share the ‘sole 
legitimate representative’ status with Jordan, is emerging as the new 
consensus of the Palestinian mainstream. Consequently, it supersedes 
the resolutions of Rabat (1974) and those of Fez (1982). Yet, the 
Seventeenth PNC resolutions as already cited, which preceded the 
Amman Accord, as well as the PLO Executive Committee’s 
declarations and elaborations, which succeeded it, continue to pay 
lip-service to the PLO orthodoxy. Nine days after the approval of the 

Yusif Haj;an, ‘The Amman Agreement and Palestinian reactions', Shu'un hlusliniyah 

(Palestine Affairs) No 144-145, March-April 1985. 

” Text in ibid, p 117. 
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Amman Accord, the PLO Executive Committee issued an explanatory 
statement insisting that the accord was based not only on the resolutions 
of the Seventeenth PNC but also those of the Sixteenth PNC as well as 
the resolutions of Rabat, Fez and the United Nations.Hence the 
statement claimed for the accord a ‘Palestinian, an Arab and an 
international legitimacy’. Striving to convince doubters, the statement 
rejected ‘capitulatory plans and unilateral deals such as the autonomy 
plan, the Camp David Accords, the Reagan Plan, and UN Security 
Council Resolution 242.’ Furthermore, the statement insisted that 
Palestinian statehood must precede confederation with Jordan. In a 
statement on 25 February 1985. the PLO ‘foreign minister’, Farouk 
Oaddumi, reiterated the same in more emphatic terms: 

If fraternal Jordan thinks that its interpretation of the plan of action contradicts 
and varies with our concept and viewpoint, then it is better that we stop at this 
point; we should forget about this plan of action forever because this is better 
for all of us. This is because as leadership and leaders we cannot jump over the 
I’NC resolutions in any form whatsoever. If this plan becomes an agreement, 
then the PNC will have the right to discuss it before it is approved. As a 
leadership, we have no right to replace the PNC. 

Obviously, Qaddumi’s statement ex presses a rift within the Executive 
Committee regarding the emerging watered-down consensus. It is a 
blunt reminder to Yasir Arafat that the PNC must not be a mere 
window-drc.ssing or a fig-leaf for new unauthorised positions intended 
to entice the United States and Israel. But the pragmatists at the top see 
no alternative to King Hussein’s position, which is more in consonance 
with US imperatives. It is no secret that diplomacy since the 
Seventeenth PNC endeavours to bridge the gap with the United States 
and Israel on terms which reflect the current power configuration. In 
reality, Arafat's pragmatists do not see their organisation as a victor, 
either in the inter-Arab or in the Arab-lsraeli conflicts. And so, while 
the PLO institutions, which address Arab public opinion, continue to 
uphold orthodoxy and provide legitimacy, the men of action, who 
addrc.ss the United Slates, deal with the art of the possible. 

Despite the public repudiation of Camp David and the Reagan Plan 
by the PLO Executive Committee, the two new and significant features 
of the Amman Agreement of 11 February 1985 are those which parallel, 
to a large extent, the Reagan Plan. Title I of that agreement reads: ‘An 
exchange of territory for peace, as stated by UN resolutions, including 

ihiii. p 120. 
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those of the Security Council.’ The Reagan Plan states: ‘We base our 
approach squarely on the principle that the Arab-lsraeli conflict should 
be resolved through negotiations involving an exchange of territory for 
peace.’ Secondly, Title II of the Amman agreement qualifies the right of 
self-determination thus: ‘The right of the Palestinians to self- 
determination, within the framework of a Palestinian state, as part of a 
Jordanian-Palcstinian confederation.’ The Reagan Plan states; ‘The 
United States will not support the establishment of an independent 
Palestinian state . . . but it is the firm view of the US government that 
self-government by the Palestinians of the West Bank and Gaza in 
association with Jordan offers the best chance for a durable, just and 
tasting peace.’ 

In the following sections, we will delineate the parameters of the 
‘possible’, from the vantage-point of the United States and Israel. 

The US agenda 

The US position on the question of Palestine has procedural and 
substantive aspects. The procedural aspects. The procedural aspects 
refer to the well-known encumbrances, which Henry Kissinger agreed 
to in return for Israeli agreement to abide by the Sinai Accord of 1974: 
the US refrains from negotiating with the PLO until the latter accepts 
Resolutions 242 and 338 or recognises Israel. On the substantive level, 
the US position continues to be governed by the principles of the Camp 
David Accords and those of the Reagan Plan. 

Initial US reactions to the Amman Accord of 11 February were fairly 
cautious. While the State Department viewed it as ‘step in the right 
direction’,having implied PLO acceptance of Resolutions 242 and 338 
as required by Camp David, and having endorsed the confederative 
principle required by the Reagan Plan, it remained to be seen whether 
the other three provisions of the Accord were binding or rhetorical. 
Hence, Secretary Shultz’s almost immediate reaction was concluded in 
the form of questions: '^ Will it lead to direct talks between Israel and a 
Jordanian-Palcstinian delegation? Will the Arabs insist on a broad 
international conference which the US and Israel oppose? Will the 
Palestinian component of the contemplated confederation be a state (as 
the Accord provides) or an autonomous West Bank entity, as the US 
insists? And what about the clause which calls for a settlement of the 
Palestinian refugee problem in accordance with UN resolutions? The 

New York Timex, 25 February 1985. 

New York Times, 15 February 1985. 
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US was concerned that the Accord’s adherence to UN resolutions is a 
double-edged sword; while 242 would bring Israel Palestinian 
recognition, other UN resolutions call for the establishment of a 
Palestinian state and a return and/or compensation of the Palestinian 
refugees, which the US finds untenable. 

The State Department, however, continued to voice cautious 
optimism that Hussein and Arafat were sufficiently astute to know and 
observe Washington’s guidelines. After all, despite a near Israel veto on 
the US position, Washington is seen by them as the principal leverage 
over Israel. ’I’he Reagan Administration expressed satisfaction that the 
proper assurances that the Amman agreement was a ‘framework, not a 
detailed accord', had been received.'*' 

The Washington Post commented that: 

If the Jordanians and their friends are smart, they will play to Labor. They will 
get their act together while Labor's Shimt)n Peres is still prime minister. They 
will help Ronald Reagan revive his 1982 peace plan . . . They will realize there 
is no profit in fu/zy ‘frameworks. 

The unfolding of events between February and May 198.5 reveaLs that 
the gap between the US and the Jordanian-Palesiinian positions has 
been greatly reduced. A close analysis of the principal issues will be 
attempted item by item. 

I) 7iu’ negotiations: Title V of the II Februtiry Amman agreement 
grants the PLO (‘the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian 
peoples') the right to participate in peace negotiations jointly with 
Jordan, as part of an Arab delegation. The Reagan Administration, 
however, clings tenaciously to positions which both Israel and the 
United States agreed to at Camp David. Thus Israel continues to \ 
propose direct negotiations with Jordan without preconditions. For the ■ 
IJnitcd States, the Amman framework agreement is useful only if it | 
leads towards realising that Israeli proposal deemed in pursuance of ^ 
('amp David. Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, Richard Murphy, put it this way: 

Israel has pnn'Hised negotiations with Jordan . . . Jordan and the PLO have 
reacheil agreement on a joint approach that we have said could be a helpful 
step in the priKcss leading toward direct negotiations between Jordan and ; 
Israel with the participation of representative Palestinians. '** 

ihiil. 

’’ WttiliiiifjitJii J’oo, l7Myri'li I9S.S, J 

*’* I ext of Miirphy''. '.liilsmcnl before the Subeommittec on Europe and the Middle East of the ! 
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This Statement reveals that Washington considers the negotiators to be 
primarily Israel and Jordan. 'Palestinian participation’ in the 
contemplated direct negotiations between Jordan and Israel will be 
open to ‘representative Palestinians’, i.c. non-PLO Palestinians, but 
possibly ‘non-ranking members of the Palestine National Council’, 
whom Secretary of State Shultz considers ‘truly dedicated to non¬ 
violent, negotiated solutions.’^'* While this articulation of the problem is 
utterly incompatible with Title V of the Amman agreement, which 
considers the PLO to be the ‘sole legitimate representative’, it is not 
expected that either Israel or the United States will go beyond it. 

2) The Venue: I’itic V of the Amman framework agreement stipulates 
that the ‘peace negotiations will take place under the umbrella of an 
international conference with the participation of the five permanent 
members of the UN Security Council, and all other parties to the 
conflict, including the PLO, the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people . . .’The idea of an international conference, which 
is unacceptable to Israel, is actually regarded with contempt by the Cold 
Warriors in the Reagan Administration, who were pleased to see Soviet 
influence decline in the Middle Hast. Ever since the still-born 
US-USSR communique of I October 1977 on the Middle East, the 
United States has virtually monopolised Middle East diplomacy. Even 
the ill-fated Venice Declaration of June 1980 by members of the 
European Economic Community lies in the deep freeze, as the US 
emerged as sole arbiter in the Middle East. 

Despite this, however, a face-saving formula might emerge whereby 
some sort of an ‘international’ forum could be found to ratify whatever 
is agreed on in direct negotiations between Jordan and Israel. Top-level 
Jordanians and Egyptians arc on record as agreeing to such a formula. 
President Hosni Mubarak’s initiative of 24 February 1985 states that 
‘the international conference could be the last stage . . . as a blessing of 
the solution.”*" 

3) The preconditions: For the United States, PLO acceptance of UN 
Resolutions 242 and 338 has become a prerequisite for any negotiations 
or even formal contacts with the PLO. As Title I of the Amman 
Agreement, which implied PLO acceptance of this condition, failed to 
impress Washington, King Hussein formally conveyed PLO acceptance 
to President Reagan on 29 May 1985.'*' While this action made 

Boston Globe, 6 June 19K5. 

New York Times. 25 February 19S.S. 

■*' New York Times, 30 May 1985. 
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Washington nudge the Peres government towards accepting Hussein’s 
general approach, the Reagan Administration will continue to seek some 
unequivocal confirmation of the King’s announcement by Yasir Arafat 
himself. Also, the US will undoubtedly demand from Arafat a 
renunciation of ‘terrorism’, an explicit recognition of Israel’s right to 
exist inside secure and recognised borders, and a disavowal of certain 
clauses in the Palestine National Charter. 

In return, the PLO might ask the US to issue a public recognition of 
the right of Palestinians to self-determination, a declaration for which 
the US could find a ‘legal’ formula. By all indications, the Amman 
agreement has made it possible for the Reagan Administration to revive 
its diplomacy towards resuming what is commonly known in the US as 
the peace process, i.e. Camp David and the Reagan Plan. 

The Israeli agenda 

No Israeli agenda has any place for the idea of an independent 
Palestinian state. On the eve of the decision to hold the Seventeenth 
PNC', Prime Minister Shimon Peres made the startling announcement 
that he was ready to talk to Yasir Arafat. His two conditions, however, 
were that the PIX) agrees to forego the establishment of an independent 
Palestinian state, and that it relinquish the aim of destroying Israel.'*’ 
Beyond that. Prime Minister Peres and his party arc committed to their 
I.ikud coalition partner, which oppo.ses any Israeli withdrawal, not to 
reach a territorial settlement without a referendum. Any Israeli moves 
III the direction of negotiations arc therefore likely to produce a 
coalition crisis. Also, the ruling Labour Party is not sufficiently united 
on the matter, despite its traditional concern abt)ut the demographic 
consequences of annexation of the West Bank and Gaza, which the 
Allon plan forewarned. 

Although the demographic imperative, as it is known in Zionist 
parlance, still weighs heavily in the ideological and strategic 
formulations of the Israeli political establishment, we arc witnessing a 
perceptible shift away fri)m the strict logic which used to dictate a 
Jordanian option. T he Labour Party, which is the principal adherent to 
that logic, seems to be in search of a new consensus to accommodate the 
present demographic and territorial realities. Likud, on the other 
hand, has its own solutions for the ‘demographic problem’, which 
include expulsion in the interest of a more palatable demographic 
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balance. The architects of Labour’s policies disagree on the exact 
relationship of a truncated West Bank entity to Jordan and Israel. Abba 
Eban, a powerful voice on behalf of ethnic purity and a proponent of the 
Jordan option, is now advocating a solution excluding a territorial 
compromise. His solution calls, instead, for a ‘functional compromise’ 
along the lines of the Benelux model, in which a relationship between 
Israel, Jordan, and Palestine will be patterned after the relationship 
between Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg.Nadav Safran 
expressed that relationship thus; 

Palestine would, of course, be the Luxembourg; Jordan would be the Belgium; 
Israel would be the Netherlands. . . . You would end up with the sovereign 
state of Israel, with its might, and the sovereign state of Jordan, with its might, 
and the sovereign state of Palestine, without might—but with all the other 
elements of sovereignty, with a flag and a legislature and stamps and what-not 

Eban’s shift from the orthodox Zionist view which characterised the 
Labour Party seems to have been decided, for the most part, by the 
existence of 114 colonial settlements stretching over more than 50 per 
cent of the land in the West Bank. These settlements, with their own 
regional councils, court system, vigilante army and powerful lobby, 
have imposed their permanence on the American-lsracli parameters of 
a negotiated settlement. I'he Reagan Plan, as well as the Israeli Labour 
platform, recognise their permanence. Kban's model accommodates 
these settlements in the sense that ‘the boundaries become a painted 
line on a street, with little more significance than the Massachusetts- 
New Hampshire boundary. 

'Fhis perspective is not shared by the Labour Defence Minister, 
Yitzhak Rabin, who revealed his own Jordanian option, in which nearly 
60 per cent of the West Bank would be incorporated within Israel in a 
final settlement; 

There is no other solution than the one connected with Jordan . . . that will 
allow Israel to maintain a security border on the Jordan River for a period 
which I cannot for the moment set a terms to, and [provide for] the return of 
parts of the West Bank and Gaze to form one entity with Jordan; one flag, one 
army, one capital—Amman. I would not object if Jordan and the Palestinians 
subsequently decided to establish cantons within one sovereign state, east and 
west of the Jordan. All this on condition that the peace agreement were signed 
between the State of Israel and one Jordanian-Palestinian State.^ 

” Nadav Safran, 'The Jordanian Option’ Movement (Boston), November 19S4. 

^ ibid. 

" ibid. 
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The present pursuit of a Jordanian option is considered unfeasible bj 
the former deputy mayor of Jerusalem, Mcron Benevenisti, whost 
elaborate surveys concluded that Israel’s control of the West Bank anc 
Gaza has now reached a ‘state of quasi-permanence': 

There are strong indications that the critical point had passed and tha 
therefore the whole political discussion, which is based on the premise tha 
things are reversible, is irrelevant and has been overtaken by events.'*’ 

When iizcr Weizmann was pressed on 3 March 1985 by San" 
Donaldson of ABC News to answer a question about Israel’s willingnes; 
to make a territorial withdrawal, he said: ‘We can trade not land bui 
sharing the governance process . . . direct talks, without mediator- 
bilateral with L'^gypt, with Jordan . . . There is no role for Arafat . . 
only Hussein . . . Let us carry on what was achieved in 1978-79.’^’ 
When he was asked further whether Shimon Peres would be willing tc 
swap land for peace, he said, ‘No. Delegations should meet and discus: 
autonomy.’**' 

A common Israeli denominator, given the present conditions anc 
looking towards the next decade, is not likely to stray beyond the 
parameters of the trilateral equation of Camp David (favoured bj 
Likud), the Allon-Rabin plan (favoured by Labour) and the Rcagar 
Plan, which the US would be expected to resurrect under optima 
conditions. The Jordanian version of this ‘compromise’ is Kinj 
Hussein's United Kingdom Plan of 1972, which he had ncvci 
abandoned. Jordan's amenability to such a federative arangemen 
derives from its conception of the proper Jordanian-Palestiniar 
relationship. This kind of ‘C(»mpromi.sc' is not likely to focus on thi 
national rights of the Palestinians, not on the refugees' right of return 
not on the status of Jerusalem, nor the right of the PLO to represent tht 
Palestinians; it will focus on whether Palestinian autonomy will bt 
territorial or personal, on how much of the West Bank’s watei 
resources, labour, trade and tourist resources would be controlled bj 
the autonomy regime. It will focus on the juridical refations/iip o) 
Israel's colonial settlements to the autonomy regime, and on the naturr 
of the confederative links between Jordan and the autonomy regime. Ir 
those negotiations, Israel will play most of the cards against both Jordar 
and the PLO, while Jordan will produce cards of its own against tht 

.Sof ;irlii-lcs bv Diinnv Rubinstein. 'Feoncimic w<h’s In I'hc Territories', Davar IS Novemfx.'. 
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PLO. Should the latter prove to be not sufficiently cooperative, Jordan 
would be able to call on its own Palestinians who are well-represented in 
the cabinet, and are strategically situated in the West Bank. 


This reincarnation of Camp David is expected to be Israel’s best offer 
to the Palestinian people as long as the environmental constraints with 
which they have to deal remain: the lack of cohesion, of u secure base, of 
independent financial, military and technological resources, and the 
inability to count on the support of major powers. Trying to enlist 
Egyptian support, to gain leverage with Israel and the United States, 
implies PLO acceptance of Mubarak’s commitment to Camp David. In 
the meantime, neither Egypt (under the present regime) nor Jordan 
would be willing to risk war with Israel in the forseeablc future. Yet the 
Egyptian-Jordanian connection has less than one year to deliver, before 
Yitzhak Shamir assumes the leadership of the National Unity 
Government in Israel in the Fall of 1986. The Palestinians would then be 
faced with more of the open-ended occupation and the state of no-war, 
no-peace. 


Conclusion 

What arc the implications of this compromise? The proposed 
arrangements—call it the Reagan Plan, the Allon Plan or the United 
Kingdom Plan—seem clearly grounded in the strategic and territorial 
interests of the sponsors. They would give Israel the defence border on 
the Jordan River and the territorial border to the west of the river, thus 
fulfilling Israel’s demographic and strategic imperatives as interpreted 
by Labour. They would partially fulfil Jordan’s historic ambitions in 
Palestine and elevate its claims for pan-Arab leadership. They would 
re-integrate Egypt into the Arab fold and vindicate Washington’s claim 
to be the sole effective agent of conciliation in the Middle East. If an 
arrangement can be imposed on the Palestinians, it will place them 
under a virtual Israeli-Jordanian condominium, an advanced form of a 
League of Nations mandate. 

Will Arafat’s fateful decision to convene the Seventeenth PNC in 
Amman encourage the Arab world to extricate itself from the Rabat 
commitment of ten years ago, and end more than sixteen years of 
resistance to Amcrican-Israeli hegemony over the region? The answer 
depends largely on the coherence which the Palestinian movement can 
assume. The Jordanian option in and of itself cannot possibly achieve 
the most minimal version of Palestinian requirements. But can this 
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course provide the political space for the movement to regroup and 
rebuild in the new conditions that prevail after Beirut? 

The Syrian effort to dominate the Palestinian movement, and to 
eliminate Arafat from the leadership, was a major factor in accelerating 
the movement in the direction of Arab conservatives. This in itself is a 
testament to the condition of Arab nationalism in the I98(Js. It reflects 
the predicament of the ‘radical’ wing of the Arab bourgeoisie, which has 
been striving to build modern nation-states, partners within the world 
system of nation-states.'^’ 

The failure of the so-called Steadfastness Front after the Baghdad 
Summit of 1978 to respond to ligypt’s separate peace, the 
preoccupation of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states with the Islamic 
fundamentalist challenge, and Iraq’s absorption in the Gulf War 
allowed Israel to attack the PLO in Lebanon and prepared the ground 
for the present realignment. The Fez summit declaration of 1982 
signalled a shift to a new Arabguardianship over the Palestine question. 
'Phis is the meaning of the Hussein-Arafat accord of b'ebruary 1985. It 
may be that now the ageing leadership of the last organised presence of 
Arab revolutionaries has finally decided to join forces with the 
“moderate' Arab regimes, which have decided to submit to 
Washington's terms. 


Sci; Samir .Amin,' t he MnUllc Fast conflict in a world context’. Cimlcmporan' Marxism (7) Fall 
19SV 
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CAROLINA G HERNANDEZ 


The Philippine military and 
civilian control: under Marcos 
and beyond 


No discussion of the contemporary Philippines would be complete 
without including the Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP), 
particularly its current and probable future role in the society. The 
military’s significance in the Philippines was highlighted amid the 
political uncertainty that followed in the wake of the assassination of 
President Ferdinand E Marcos’ strongest political rival, the former 
Senator BenignoS Aquino, Jron21 August 1983, as the latter was being 
led by military escorts from the plane which had brought him home after 
more than three years of exile in the United States. 

The public outrage and mass outpouring of sympathy for the slain 
[ senator unleashed a wave of protests which rocked the Marcos regime 
to its very roots. Mass demonstrations started from the time of the 
lying-in-state when millions of Filipinos lined up for hours just to take a 
brief glance at his remains. Demonstrations continued beyond the 
funeral and beyond the observance of the first anniversary of his 
assassination. Mass protests against the Marcos regime survive to the 
time of writing in May 198.‘S. They are not longer focused on Aquino’s 
; regime, be they politically or economically motivated. 

The alleged involvement of certain military officers and men in the 
I Aquino assassination struck a major blow to the military’s image. The 
[ Fact Finding Board that was created to investigate the assassination 
^ concluded that a military conspiracy was responsible for his death and 
: that the AFP’s Chief of Staff, General Fabian C Ver, allegedly 
participated in the subsequent cover-up. Public demands for a fair and 
. speedy trial of those found by the Board to be indictable were made. 

Even a number of retired generals demanded an impartial investigation 
' of those responsible in order to clean the military’s tarnished image and 
restore its integrity. Many in the military privately decried the poor 
state of affairs affecting their institution. 

The assassination took place at a time when Marcos was widely 
rumoured to be seriously ill. Speculation once more gained ground as to 
the nature and gravity of his illness and its probable implications for the 
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political Stability of the country. The question of political succession, 
long an issue in contemporary Philippine politics, once again became 
paramount and with it, the question of the probable role of the military 
in the process of political succession as well as in its outcome. This 
article is an attempt to address the issue of the military’s likely role in the 
political future of the Philippines. It will provide an overview of the 
Philippine military at present and deal with how this present situation 
may affect the future. 

The contemporary Philippine military 

Today the Philippines military can be described as a political partner of 
government. Since the imposition of martial law in September 1972, the 
military has acquired a wider sphere of responsibility, one which 
transcends ‘normal’ military responsibility, ic, the promotion of 
external defence, and one which even transcends the traditional roles of 
the Philippine military, ie external defence, internal security, and law 
and order. During martial law. the military underwent role expansion 
not only by the enlargement of its traditional functions, but also by the 
assignment to it of a new judicial role, as well as the development of a 
political role.' It is important to note that this role expansion was not 
initiated by the military but instead by the civilian political authority 
which, because of the constitutional grant of emergency powers, was 
able to direct and command the military to assume various kinds of 
responsibilities during the period of the emergency. 

( ’onsequeiitly, the military soon found itself not only keeping law and 
order, anil maintaining internal security, but also managing military- 
related industries, public corporations and even diplomatic posts, and 
dispensing justice as well as political patronage. I'hc latter was the 
consequence of the proscription of political parties and political 
activities, the disbanding of the legislature, and the imprisonment of 
many leading politicians soon after the imposition of martial law. The 
I ole of dispensing political patronage naturally devolved upon the 
military as (he officers were perceived by the people to have replaced 
traditiimal politicians in the political field. 

' Tiir .1 c<)iit()r(.-hfnsivi- diwussion <>l ihc Philippine inilitiiry, st-c l'.iri)lin:i (} Hcrn.'iniliv, ‘The 
I’xicnl ot fiviluiii loiitrul of the mililary in Ihc Philippines: 1946-1^7(1', unpublished PhD 
ilissiTUition, Sl.itc UniviTMly ol New York, at Bulfalo, 1979; on Philippine military role 
exp.insion. the author's ‘The role of the iiiilitary in contemporary Philippine society'. Dilimun 
Ki'vifw, Jami.iry I'cbriiary 19S4; .mil ''I'hc Philippines', in /.akaria il Ahmad and Harold 
( 'rouch (cds), Mililiir\'-Ci\ ili(tn Rt’liiiiiim in Soiitheu'.l A.\ia, Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University I 
Press, 19SS. ■ : 
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Military participation in politics first became evident with the 
attendance by the high command at a joint meeting of the Cabinet and 
the now defunct Executive Committee^ in November 1983. Marcos 
later announced that the high command could also attend the caucuses 
of the ruling party {Kilusang Bagong Lipunan, KBL). Moreover, the 
military is permitted, on grounds of public order and national security to 
exercise a veto over the power of local executives to grant permits for 
the exercise of the people’s right of peaceful assembly. It is extremely 
difficult to challenge a military veto in this matter because the usual 
justification for its exercise are intelligence reports of subversive 
elements infiltrating planned public assemblies. How does one 
challenge intelligence reports affecting national security in an 
authoritarian political environment? 

The military has also ignored some orders of the civilian courts to 
release detained persons whom the courts have adjudged to be qualified 
for bail,-^ and the return of confiscated properties to their owners. 
Consequently, even when civilian institutions assert themselves, their 
orders can be disregarded by the military. And the civilian courts, in 
these cases, will have no power to demand military obedience. 

Military strength grew from about 55,(KK) in 1972 to approximately 
200,(XK) in 1984.*’ This growth reflects the increased importance of the 
military in assisting the government in various tasks at the same time 
that it reflects the increased strength of the communist insurgency led by 
the Communist Party of the Philippines and its military arm, the New 
People's Army (CPP-NPA). 


■’ ITic Executive Ciimmillcc wav the I>ody uppciintcd by the Proidcnl to serve as a collective 
xuctesyir to the Presidency Ivefore the restoration of the position of Vice-President during the 
plehiiicite of January 19S4. 

' An example of this is the ease ol Cynthia Nolascrr. a faculty member of a womens’ college in 
Quezon City whose detention continued on the strength of a Preventive Detention Action 
(PDA) purportedly issued by the President, before the case w'cnl on preliminary hearing before 
the civilian court having jurisdiction over it. 

‘ The We Fontm publication properties seized by the military in I9K2 were ordered to Ise restored 
to them by the Supreme Csiiirt. Ihe military initially ignori’d the order and delayed the return ol 
the said properties. 

' Estimates of Philippine military strength vary widely. The 2<i(),tXK)riguie includes the Philippine 
Constabulary (which is the national pvtlicc force and is by law part of the AFP) and the 
Integrated National Police which used to be under the operational and administrative control 
and supervision of liKal executives but which was integrated and placed under the directorship of 
the Chief of the Philippine Constabulary in 1975. The late.st issue of The Military Halante 
estimates 60,000 (Army), 2S,(XX) (Navy, including marines and Coast Guard), 16.WX) (Air 
Force), and 43,500 (Constabulary) or a total of 148,300 men. I’he Civilian 1 lome Defence Force 
IS placed at 65,01X1. No estimates were given for the Integrated National Police. See the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies. Tlir Military Halaiwe: I‘^ft4-l‘l85, flxford: The 
Alden Press, 1984, pp 107-8. 
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Military expenditures have also increased since 1972. According to 
Guy J Pauker, among the ASEAN countries (excluding Brunei for 
which data were not provided), the Philippines experienced the highest 
percentage increase in military expenditures (MILEX) between 1971 
and 1980 even as it had the least percentage increase of 
GNP. Indonesia’s percentage increase of MILEX was 51 per cent, 
while that for G N P was 85 per cent; Malaysia recorded 193 per cent and 
1(K) per cent, respectively; Singapore 53 per cent and 110 per 
cent, respectively; Thailand 62 per cent and 81 per cent, respectively; 
while the Philippines figures were 279 per cent and 75 per cent, 
respectively.'’ 

In the current budget, the military’s share is 9.4 per cent as against 31 
per cent for economic services, 25.6 per cent for social services, 10.2 per 
cent for general public services and 23.7 per cent for debt service. The 
government argues that the military has the smallest share of the 
budget. However, it must be pointed out that the 31 per cent for 
economic services includes trade, food, industry and agriculture, just as 
the 25.6 per cent for social services includes education, health and social 
welfare. In addition, the 10.2 per cent for general public services also 
includes an item called 'peace and order', which, given the structure and 
functions of the military, would properly fall within it. All told, the 
budgetary allocation for the military would still be larger than most of 
the other sectors. In addition, the military is also the beneficiary of large 
sums of annual military assistance from the United States, some of 
which cjimc from the compensation package for the American use of 
military bases in the Philippines and part of which is derived from the 
Military Assistance Agreement between the two countries. 

The authoritarian portion of Marcos’ nineteen-year rule also saw the 
alteration of the channel of command and control from the President, 
who is (’ommander-in-Chief of the country’s armed forces, to the 
military. This channel originally pas.sed from the President to the 
Minister of National Defence, a civilian political appointee of the 
President, down to the AFP Chief of Staff, then on to the heads of 
the major .services (army, navy, air force, and constabulary) and bek)w. 
'I'here was no direct contact between the military and the Commander- 
in-Chief in order to provide another layer of civilian control between 
the highest civilian pttlilical authority and the highest military authority. 

" (luy J I’aukcr. 'Security ;inil economic'.; Ksucs of priority for ASEAN’, in Karl D Juckson and M 
t i:idi Socs:i'.tro(cd'.). A.sr.>1/V.V('( «r(rv(W</ Economic Devdopmeiu. Berkeley: Institute of East 
Asun Studies, tlniversity of California, Research Papers and Policy Studies No. It, 1VK4. p 282. 
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However, on 31 July 1983, Marcos clarified the civilian chain of 
authority over the military,’in effect depriving the Minister of National 
Defence of operational command and control over the military. He 
stressed that the Cheif of Staff was his direct link, to the military and the 
Minister of National Defence, while the President’s alter ego, was not 
part of the chain of command and can act on military matters only upon 
delegation by the President. 

A structural reorganisation of the AFP in 1983 into Regional 
Unified Commands (RUCs) similarly enhanced the centralisation of 
the chain of command within the military. Each of the twelve RUCs 
throughout the country is composed of a mix of troops from the major 
services. The commanding officer of the RUC reports directly to the 
AFP Chief of Staff. On the other hand, the major services of the 
AFP arc also under their respective commanding officers who, under 
the RUC structure, tend to be by-passed by the RUC commanders 
because of the latter’s direct access to the Chief of Staff to whom the 
service commanders are also directly responsible. It might be argued 
that the RUCs can serve as a mechanism of military mobilisation for 
control purpo.ses since all of them arc under the direct control of the 
AFP Chief of Staff, in effect removing one layer of military control 
between the Chief of Staff and the troops. However, it can also be 
defended, as it has been defended, as a management mechanism for 
greater efficiency and effectiveness in the discharge of military 
responsibilities. 

The jurisdictional scope of the RUCs in geographical terms is far 
wider than that of any existing sub-national civilian political institution, 
with the possible exception of the Metro Manila Commission governing 
the National Capital Region and the two autonomous regional 
governments in Mindanao. The members of the legislature represent 
provinces (and districts in the case of the National Capital Region) and 
not regions. The same is true of governors. There is therefore no civilian 
political institution of comparable territorial scope which can exist side 
by side with the RUCs. 

In terms of the consequences of military role expansion, the increase 
in its size and the amount of resources available to it relative to other 
institutions, its structural organisation, and its monopoly of legitimate 
force, the military may be said to enjoy a very powerful position in 
contemporary Philippine society. At the same time, the relative 


^ Hulletin Today. 1 August 19X3, p 1. 
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retardation of civilian political institutions during Marcos’ authoritarian 
rule facilitated the emergence of the military as a major pt)litical force in 
the country. 

The problem of civilian controi 

In spite of the powerful position of the military, civilian control still 
exists in the Philippines. It lies in the hands of the President who, since 
the imposition of martial law, can be said to exercise the control powers 
over the military which he once shared with the legislature. Civilian 
control has declined since 1972 precisely because of the decline of 
civilian political institutions which used to enjoy these control powers 
with the only possible exception being the presidency. 

At the outset of martial law political parties and activities were 
banned. Congress was dismantled and many leading politicians were 
jailed. The only institutions that were spared were the presidency and 
the military. Hven the courts .suffered a setback. Consequently only two 
institutions were able to develop during the period of authoritarian rule. 
Thus, civilian control over the military diminished as those institutions 
with one or another type of control power either disappeared or 
weakened. This is why the civilian control which presently exists is 
based on a single entity, namely President Marcos, the man rather than 
the institution which he symbolises.** 

I lowever. recent events which unfolded after Aquino’s assassination 
may positively affect civilian control in the immediate future, 
facilitating the restoration of multi-iastitutional control over the 
military. One of them is the libcralisaton of the Philippine press, a 
change viewed by many as having been rcspt)nsible for the much 
improved state of public information presently existing in the country. 

It has also affected the military organisation itself, and possibly civilian ^ 
control as well. Ihere arc more stories printed about the military, its ^ 
activities and the abuse of power by some of its men after the Aquino 
assassination than before. I'he reported abuses have contributed to a 
worsening of the military’s public image. However, they have also 
provided a modicum of hope that military abuses will not remain 
unreportcil so that public pressure may be brought to bear against the 
guilty. It is hoped that this can exert a moderating influence among 

" I he pr<)blciiu>t civitiiin aintml in discussed at length in L'andinu (> I Icrnandcz. ' Itic military and 
the future of civilian rule in the context ol the prevailing political crisis', in Alexander R Magno 
(cd). S'uiuiii in ('rihi!i: Vw t'm'icrsi/v hu{wre\ inli? ilw Prewnt. Quezon ('ity: University of the ■ 
Philippines Picss, IVK-I, pp S4-1(0 
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Tiembers of the military who may not be very diligent in observing the 
lallmarks of their profession. 

Greater press freedom is one of the most important ways by which 
:ivilian control may be exerted over the military. It was certainly one of 
he reasons for the maintenance of civilian control before 1972. The 
)ress then saw to it that perceived military abuses or excesses were 
eported. This spurred responsive action on the part of the public, the 
government and even the military itself. A full reinstatement of press 
reedom can help to restore a measure of institutionalised civilian 
lontrol. The prospects for this taking place are certainly much brighter 
oday than they were before August 198.3.Several independent 
>ublications (now called ‘the alternative press’) rode on the crest of the 
ystem’s opening up following the Aquino assassination; notably, Anf> 
'^ahayagang Malaya which started as a small weekly newspaper and is 
low a daily with a circulation of 55,0(K); the weekly Mr & Ms 
supplement which started as a special scries for 'justice and national 
econciliation' with an average circulation of 3(X),0(X); and Business Day 
vhich was the most respected of the leading newspapers before the 
issassination and remains so up to the present.'” Even the newspapers 
lontrollcd by people close to the Marcos government had to relax their 
:ontrol over what could be reported as a consequence of this 
levelopment in order to be able to compete with ‘the alternative press’. 

The Church has also become more vocal and active in its criticism of 
luthoritarian rule in general and of military misbehaviour in particular. 
The involvement of many Church-based organisations and personnel in 
luman rights concerns has facilitated the documentation of military 
nvolvcment in human rights violations especially associated with the 
;ovcrnment’s counter-insurgency operations. The official position of 
he Catholic bishops of the Philippines was articulated at their January 
983 assembly when, after analysing the causes of social unrest in the 
Philippines, they cited ‘militarisation’ as one of its major causes. One 
)ishop remarked that'. . . A pattern of systematical campaign against 
he Christian communities (in Mindanao] modeled after Bolivia’s 
Janzer plan emerged as a working policy of the military against groups 
iromoting and defending basic human rights.’" 

' A lengthy analysis ol the gains made by the press in the Hhilippines sinee August IVKJ may be 
fciund in Guy Sacerdoti. •'Hie Ixirn-again media'. Far Faxtern Economic Review, 2.1 May ms.s, 
pp 3(1-33. 

' ibid. 

' llishop Federico Escalcr, SJ, 'Militarisation—an issue facing Phdippine society today', a 
workshop paper presented at the Bishttps-Uusmessmen's Conference for Human 
Development, Metropolitan Club, Makati, 14 January IdK4, p 2. 
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I'he Task Force Detainees, a cause-oriented organisation headed by 
Sister Mariani Dimaranan, has been responsible for looking after the 
interests of detainees, including the search for missing persons. Her 
organisation has documented hundreds of cases of torture and even 
killing by some members of the military while these persons were under 
military detention. Their findings are shared with the public through 
reports, workshops and lectures. These have publicised the negative 
tendencies of military behaviour, tending to raise public awareness and 
sensitivity to military activities which can affect the future of civilian 
control in the country. 

Similarly, lawyers’ groups are engaged in providing legal assistance to 
persons accused of insurgency, and victims of alleged human rights 
violations by the military. Among them arc the MABINl, FLAG, and 
BONIFACIO.'" They have been defending these persons before 
military and civilian courts, representing them in other ways, and even 
participating in the protest movement against alleged military abuses 
and government mismanagement in general. Directly related to the 
problem of civilian control is their attempt to restore the supremacy of 
the civilian courts over legal cases involving subversion where the 
military has sometimes ignored decisions ordering the release of 
persons and property under military custody.'-^ 

Since the assassination, the Supreme Court has become more 
assertive of its independence from the executive by handing down 
decisions in favour of opposition groups. In the past the judiciary 
tended to decide most contentious cases in favour of the government, to 
the great dissatisfaction of many Filipinos. 'I'his led to the loss of 
prestige and credibility by the judiciary. However, a noticeable reversal 
of this tendency occurred after the assassination. The Supreme Court 
enableil opposition-organised rallies to take place, decided against the 
government in a number of subversion cases, and ordered the release of 
persons and property under military custody. A civilian court (the 
Sotulifianhuyan) is currently trying the Aquino assassination case where 
twenty-five military officers and other ranks are implicated in an alleged 
military conspiracy to kill Aquino and to cover up military involvement 
in it. While the prosecution had faced a number of difficulties including 
its initial inability to locate vital witnesses, lately its luck seems to have 

MABINl anti BONILAC'K) arc acronyms inspired by ihc names of two national heroes, 
Apolinario Mabini and Andres Bonifacio. FLAti stands for Free Legal Assistance (Iroup. 

‘ * The most recent cases are those of three lawyers who were accused of Iteing organisers of the 
general strike in Mindanao in early May 198.“) who remained under military detention even after 
the Supreme Court ordered their release. 
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turned as a possible eye-witness came forward and testified that she saw 
one of the military escorts pointing a gun at Aquino when the first shot 
rang out. If the Sandiganhayan, including its presiding officer is able to 
demonstrate its objectivity and impartiality in this case when the trial is 
finally concluded, it would mean a very important step forward in 
institutionalising civilian control over the military. 

The restoration of political parties can also have a salutary effect on 
civilian control. The parties were able to contribute towards civilian 
control before 1972 through their participation in confirming top 
military promotions and appointments in the Commission on 
Appointments of the defunct Congress. At the same time, their role in 
calling public attention to military excesses cannot be ignored. Political 
parties in contemporary Philippines, including the KBL have concerned 
themselves with the problem of maintaining and strengthening civilian 
control by publicising, in and out of the legislature, alleged military 
misbehaviour towards civilians. Many members of political parties also 
support the idea of detaching the police forces from the military and 
restoring their operational supervision and control to local political 
executives. Law and order can then be the concern of civilians, and 
national defence and security left under the responsibility of the 
military. The restoration of supervision and control over police forces to 
civilian authority can contribute towards strengthening civilian control 
us this would facilitate the distinction between military and civilian 
responsibilities. Moreover, the monopoly of control over the use of 
force presently enjoyed by the AFP will be broken. Hopefully this can 
serve civilian control much better than under the present arrangement 
where even the Integrated National Police (INP) is under the control of 
the military through the commanding officer of the constabulary. 

Within the military, certain recent developments can assist in the 
strengthening of civilian control. One of them is the assumption to the 
position of Chief of Staff, albeit in an acting capacity, of General Fidel 
V Ramos, a West Point graduate who is generally regarded as a 
professional soldier and a man of personal integrity. His career is a 
combination of military educational training, combat and managerial 
:experience. In spite of the bad public image of his own service (the 
I constabulary) he has succeeded in keeping his own integrity intact. On 
jthe other hand, the Chief of Staff, General Fabian C Ver, who is 
icurrently on leave, rose to the top military position from being Marcos’ 
.former personal bodyguard and driver. He was trained under the 
i Reserve Officer Training programme which was administered by 
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civilian colleges and universities and is said to have had no combat 
experience. His implication in the alleged military cover-up of the 
Aquino assassination has sullied his reputation for integrity. 

When Ramos became Acting Chief of Staff he set three goals for the 
AFP.'"* These are the restoration and maintenance of the peoples’ 
confidence and trust in the military, the improvement of the soldiers’ 
morale and discipline, and the enhancement of their operational 
effectiveness. Reforms initiated included an increase in the penalties for 
military misbehaviour, the creation of special action committees to 
investigate complaints against the military, an increase in pay and 
allowances, the speeding up of promotions, and the improvement of 
military R and R (rest and recreation) as well as medical care benefits. 
He also rationalised the allocation of equipment and supplies using 
need as the basis. The civic action programmes in insurgency-affected 
areas were intensified and a system of integrated defence security plans 
was drawn up for local governments.'^ 

However, his authority to carry out substantive reforms is limited 
because of his acting capacity as Chief of Staff, a condition which was 
further clarified when Marcos di.scloscd an agreement between Ramos 
and Ver for the latter to return to his post when and if he is exonerated 
from the conspiracy to assassinate Aquino. Moreover, it is said that Ver 
continues to exercise control over some units of the AFP. Asiaweek 
cites AFP sources as saying that ‘the members of the J-staff continue to 
report regularly to General Ver.’"’ Reportedly he also goes to the 
presidential palace regularly, coordinating security arrangements there 
with his three sons, the cldc.st of whom. Colonel Irwin Ver, heads the 
Presidential Security Unit of the Presidential Security Command, the 
elite corps of soldiers whose main function is U) protect the Marcos 
family. I'lie commanding officers of the army, navy and air force arc 
Ver appointees, whose tenures were extended by Marcos. This 
precludes Ramos from replacing them. Kven the commanding officers 
of the RUC’s are Ver apptnntees, except one who was appointed upon 
Ramos’ recommendation upon the retirement of the original 
commander. However, the replacement’s appointment is only 
temporary.'^ 

On the issue of reforms within the AKI'. sec 'A push for military reform'. Asiaweek. 24 Mm 
lys.S. pp I V Ih. 

" ihid. pp l.s Ih. 
t 'lteii in ibid, p Ih. 
ibid. 
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The second major development within the military is the emergence 
of a reform movement which became public during the graduation 
ceremony in March 1985 of the Philippine Military Academy (PMA). 
Composed of PMA alumni from 1971 to 1984 (it now includes Class 
1985), the group demands the restoration of unity, dignity, honour, and 
discipline in the AFP through reforms. The ‘Statement of Common 
Aspirations’ of the movement expressed a need to: 

1) Maintain a strong and solid AFP that can uphold the sovereignty 
of the people and the state, support the Constitution and protect 
the geographical integrity of the country and at the same time 
extirpate ail divisive forces within and outside the organisation; 

2) Cleanse the AFP of undesirables; 

3) Maintain a high standard of discipline; 

4) Effectively enforce the merit system; 

5) Reorient training and education in the AFP; 

6) Promote the morale and welfare of every man and woman in 
uniform; 

[ 7) Restore camaraderie and esprit de corps in the AFP; 

8) Rationalise the management of the AFP’s limited resources; and 

9) Align the concept and practices of leadership with the basic 
constitutional concepts and the tasks of the AFP. 

These common aspirations indicate a strong commitment to military 
professionalism as well as the conditions required to achieve it, 
conditions which apparently do not obtain or else there would have 
been no sufficient ground for the reform movement to grow. The 
1 movement must have been consented to by key officers, for, given the 
I hierarchical organisation and chain of command, it would not have been 
‘ possible to launch it without some disciplinary action being directed at 
its leaders. Nevertheless, it appears to be a genuine movement among 
concerned officers who view with alarm the deterioration of 
professionalism in the military and the consequent loss of prestige and 
public esteem amid the growing insurgency. Long before the 
j movement’s public emergence, many junior officers had privately 
I voiced their concern over the decline of professionalism among the 
i officer corps leading to abuses and corruption, as well as the worsening 
I morale and discipline of the rank and file due to low pay and pemr 
I working conditions. They yearned for reforms to restore the military's 


"* 'Statement of C'ommon Aspirations’. 15 March 1985, mimeograph. 
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good image, but they were concerned about the possible implications of 
articulating these objectives to the service and to their own careers. 

Their decision to launch a reform movement must have been 
encouraged by several considerations. One of them is the change of 
leadership in the AFP. Perhaps they saw Ramos as preferable to Ver in 
this regard since Ver, being the Chief of Staff, represents the 
establishment which they seek to reform. Ramos’ reputation as a truly 
professional soldier must have been a consideration as well as his own 
call for reforms upon assuming the position of Acting Chief of Staff. 

As already noted, the Aquino assassination compromised the 
military as a result of the Fact Finding Board’s finding that the 
assassination was a military conspiracy in which twenty-five military 
personnel, including the Chief of Staff, were indictable. The loss of 
military credibility in the public mind must have provided a strong 
impetus spurring the reform-minded officers to proceed with the 
movement if only to improve the military’s image. 

The call for reforms among many retired generals could also have 
inspired the reform movement. These generals came out with a 
statement after the assassination decrying the fact that the military had 
Aquino in its custody when the assassination took place. The statement 
called for a speedy and impartial investigation of the case, the 
punishment of the guilty, and general reforms in the military so that its 
shattered image could be rebuilt. 

Then, of course, the sentiments of officials in the US government 
regarding the military cannot be ignored in this regard. Recent 
statements of high-ranking officials at the Pentagon and on Capitol Hill 
indicate that the United States would like to sec reforms undertaken by 
the Marcos government not only with regard to free and honest 
elections, and an impartial trial of the Aquino assassination, but also ^ 
with regard to the military. In fact, the Pentagon’s recommendation to I 
the congressional sub-committee headed by Congressman Stephen ■ 
Solarz is that military assistance to the Philippines should be conditional | 
on substantial reforms of the military being undertaken by the Marcos * 
government. I'his is because the Pentagon feels that the military’s ■ 
counter-insurgency efforts are hampered, not only by poor and 
inadequate equipment and supplies, but also by military misbehaviour 
occasioned by low morale and poor discipline among the troops. 

This is not to say that the United States has had a direct hand in the ' 
reform movement. However, the American inclination to sec a | 
reformed AFP must have encouraged the growth of the movement, f 
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After all, the AFP is oriented towards the United States, a close ally of 
the Philippines which has provided substantial military assistance since 
1946, including advanced training to a substantial number of officers 
and men in the AFP, as well as American military surplus equipment 
and supplies. Filipino troops hold joint military exercises with 
American forces on a regular basis and they are linked with one another 
through the Joint United States Military Advisory Group (JUSMAG) 
and the Mutual-Defense Board.'*' Mutual consultations on defence 
concerns take place between the two sides. Consequently, a 
conjunction between American perceptions on the necessity for 
reforms and the AFP reform movement may have reinforced the 
impetus for the latter among its concerned officers. The United States is 
seriously concerned over the growth of the NPA insurgency. It believes 
that the AFP must improve its discipline, morale, combat effectiveness 
and image if the insurgency is to be stemmed. It will not look unkindly at 
a movement pursuing goals similar to those which the reformers would 
like to achieve. 

It appears that the reform group has been able to meet with both 
Ramos and the Defence Minister, Juan Ponce Enrilc. The latter 
reportedly evaluated the reform group as simply working for the 
improvement of discipline, unity, training, promotions, assignments, 
and changes in tactics and doctrine of counter-insurgency. It is not 
opposed to the Marcos government; neither docs it want to challenge 
the Constitution nor to undermine society.’" If the group is what it 
claims to be, then it can be an important force for civilian control since, 
among others, the Constitution is founded on the principle of civilian 
supremacy over the military at all times. 'I’he question is how far it will 
succeed in its objectives. 

In order to succeed, the movement must reach the top of the military 
hierarchy because if it docs not, then lower ranking officers will find 
themselves in the very difficult position of having to disagree with their 
superior officers. This is not likely to take place. If Ver is seen as the key 
to the problem, then his reinstatement as Chief of Staff would have 
adverse effects on the movement. In this case it would be wise to retain 

''' JUSMAU provides liaison functions between the AFP. the American Embassy in Manila and 
the United States military. It adviscsthePhilippincson military matlersofcommon concern and 
oversees the procurement of arm.s under the Military Assistance Agreement. The Board is 
composed of top Philippine military officers, the commanders of American forces in Subic Bay 
Naval Base and t'lark Air Force Base, the Ameriean Amhas.sador to Manila, among others. It 
serves as a mutual consultative forum for the Mutual Defense Agreement and the overall 
nililary relations between the two countries. 
lutlelin Today, 8 May 1985, p I. 
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Ramos at the top position in a permanent capacity in order to 
superintend the reforms. American influence in this regard would be an 
important consideration since it is widely recognised that Ramos is 
better regarded by the United States than Vcr. 

Prospects for the future 

I'hc kind of role which the military is likely to play in the future is a 
crucial issue in the prospects for the restoration of democracy in the 
Philippines. In this connection, three probable scenarios may be 
considered. The first is the return of the military to its pre-1972 roles of 
providing for external defence, internal security and law and order. The 
second is a continuation of the present military role as a partner of 
government and the third is the take-over of political power by the 
military.’' 

The first scenario is helped by the opening up of the system since 
August 19S.1. I’he process of press liberalisation which began after that 
lime has provided the people access to information including that 
relating to the military. Ihere is greater public awareness of and 
concern over military excesses now than at any time between 1972 and 
August 1983. The pressure which the press and the public can exert over 
the government and the military can be great so that public demands for 
a return to the barracks cannot bo easily ignored. Public awareness and 
demands are enhanced by the election of more assemblymen from 
various opposition groups into the legislature who articulate the desire 
of their constituents to see current military activities and behaviour 
altered to ensure the continuation of civilian supremacy over the 
military. 

Similarly, the emergence and growth of the protest movement, called 
‘the parliament of the streets’, serves to highlight the importance of 
preserving civilian control if violent repression of ba.sic human rights is 
to be curtailed. The violent dispersals of peaceful protest activities like 
mass rallies and demonstrations, .strikes and marches only served to 
emphasise the significance of civilian control in protecting the rights of 
the people from being infringed upon by the military. 

I'hc reform movement within the military is another hopeful sign that 
the first scenario may be viable after all. The call of the reform 
movement boils down to a return to professionalism. Within the context 
i)f the A HP’s professional doctrines, professionalism is founded upon 

' I tiK i.vMic IS ;ils<) ;iildr«.'SM."il in llvrnnndc/. 'The mililiiry iiml Ihc fuinrc of civiliiin nilc'. n/j at. 

p|> '^6-101 
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the principle of civilian supremacy over the military at all times. This 
means that if the civilian political leadership decides to send the military 
back to the barracks, the military will return and not resist that decision. 
There may be enough personnel in the military who would welcome this 
decision because they may feel uncomfortable in performing civilian 
roles and they may view such performance as inimical to professional 
military ethics. The question is, will the present civilian leadership take 
this decision? 

This question leads us to the second scenario where the military 
continues to be a partner of government. There are several factors 
which point to its probability. One of them is the fact that the military 
continues to be the primary institution from which the Marcos regime 
draws its support. Any diminution of the present role of the military 
may be perceived as weakening the source of that support. The Marcos 
regime may not be able to afford this situation especially due to the 
public perception that the present political and economic difficulties can 
be traced back to the doorstep of the presidential palace. Returning the 
military to the barracks may lead to the loss of the palace by Marcos. 

“ From what is known of the man, this is an intolerable situation which he 
ivill resist as long as he can. 

In this regard, the relative weakness of existing civilian political 
nstitutions can be used as a rationale for continuing civilian-military 
lartncrship in government. Time and again, Marcos has stressed the 
.'fficicncy of military officers in civilian jobs compared with their 
:ounterparts in the civilian bureaucracy. This can be used as an excuse 
o retain the fusion of military and civilian functions in certain areas of 
ictivities. The fact that the opposition political parties and groups 
remain unwieldy and splintered can only contribute towards keeping 
;hese institutions weak, especially in presenting an alternative to the 
^resent regime. As already noted, the military occupies a more 
''avourable position in the political system than any civilian institution 
ipart from the presidency. It is easier to maintain this than to undertake 
;he efforts required to strengthen civilian political institutions so that 
hey can compete favourably with the military in the politieal system. 

The military may also wish to preserve the status quo. In spite of the 
eform movement within the military, there may be officers who would 
tot support any reform which will tend to undermine the present 
wwerful position of the military in society, as well as their personal 
X)wcr. These officers will lobby for the maintenance of the status quo 
or various reasons, chief of which is the threat posed to the nation’s 
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survival by the growing communist insurgency. They will probably 
argue that any change affecting the military’s jx)wer will weaken its 
capability to resist that threat, thereby compromising national security. 

Fear of reprisals by victims of military repression may be another 
reason why some in the military would want the preservation of the 
status quo. In their participation in the management of society, they 
have been guilty of repression and violence against their own people. 
A change in their position in society may be perceived as making them 
vulnerable to possible rcpri.sals by those who suffered at their hands. 
T'his may be one reason why the military will be interested in the 
outcome of the presidential succession. It is in its interest to support a 
successor who would be supportive of military corporate interests, who 
would respect military corporate autonomy in the internal affairs of the 
organisation, and who would defend the military against pt)ssible 
reprisals. In this light many probable presidential candidates in the 
opposition may not be acceptable to the military. Most of them have 
decried the ascendancy of the military in certain respects and have 
expressed their disagreement with what some of them call the ‘process 
of militarisation' which took place after the imposition of martial law in 
1972. Intelligence reports linking some of the opposition leaders to the i 
National Democratic Front (NDF), an umbrella organisation of the left, 
nuiy als«.) be another reason why the military, which is virulently 
anti-communist, may not wish to see a succession to the presidency by a 
member of the opposition as this would allow the left an entry into the 
halls of power. 

A reduction of the role of the military will also require a reduction of | 
its size and budget. Given the chronic economic crisis facing the country I 
and the attendant high rate of unemployment which is not likely tor 
decrease within the next four years or .so. the idea of displacing! 
employed military men in a deteriorating employment market is not at ’ 
all wise. This will only worsen the employment situation and could lead, 
to further increase in criminality as well as a further deterioration of 
peace and order. 

The third scenario can happen if the military should be willing to act 
as a group and carry out a coup d’etat. Some of the significant factors for 
a coup d'Hat to take place, such as capability and opportunity, maj 
already be present in the AFP.^“The fact that the military is in place asa 

Some of thes^; factors for military intervention arc discussed in S E Finer, The Man im 
Uvneback: The Rule of the Military in Politics, Penguin Books, Revised Edition, 1975, pp 5-11 f 
~a-76. See Ilcrnandc'/, ‘Fhc extent of civilian control of the military in the Philippines f- 
l‘M<>-1976’, op cit. Chapters 4-6 on the potential for intervention in politics of the AFP. 
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major power-holder enhances its capability for intervention in politics, 
and the opportunity may present itself in the event that a political 
vacuum takes place before 1987 when the term of the incumbent expires 
and should a fierce and disorderly struggle for power between civilian 
aspirants ensue. If it is willing, it may yet bring the third scenario about. 

However, there may be some constraints against the military acting in 
this manner. One of these is the principle of civilian supremacy which 
the AFP has upheld as a matter of tradition. The AFP has had no 
history of military intervention in its past. While this is not a guarantee 
that civilian supremacy will be observed, it nevertheless serves as a 
restraining factor. Another is the presence of the reform movement 
within the military. Intervention in politics could also split the military 
with one group suppttrting a coup d’etat, and another group opposing it. 
Such a split would be antagonistic to the entire organisation as it could 
lead to its own destruction. If the survival of the organisation becomes 
the issue, then tradition may yet prevail and the status quo preserved. 

US influence could be crucial at this point if the United States is 
interested in icstoration of democracy in the Philippines as well as in 
‘ reforming the military. This message will not be lost to the leaders of the 
AFP because they require American military support in maintaining 
the viability of their organisation. Should these forces converge upon 
the AFP, military control of politics is not likely to take place. The most 
likely scenario in the short term would then be the second, where the 
military remains a partner of government, piissibly attempting to 
accomodate the forces for reform. Perhaps it is through the reform 
; movement that the first scenario can become a reality beyond the near 
i term, and the risk/option of military control of politics can be 
I foreclosed. 
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Communism in Rajiv Gandhi’s 
India 


Those who take an academic interest in Indian communism sometimes 
feel as the communist leaders themselves must do: will our time never 
come? After sixty years of existence the communist movement shows 
no sign of a breakthrough in a country whose toiling masses arc legion 
and poverty is a byword. One should not. of course, underestimate the 
diffuse contribution of socialism and Marxism from Subhas Chandra 
Bose—who led the left challenge to Gandhi in the 1930s—to Jyoti 
Basu—West Bengal’s current Chief Minister—to modern Indian 
history. Nevertheless, the Marxist hope of peaceful transition has 
regularly proved a false dawn since the 1950s as the revolutionary 
situation proved a mirage before. Table 1 summarises the essential facts 
of communist performance in India’s general elections. Compared with 
the communists’ best showing—48 seats in 1971—the 1984 figure of 28 is 
a setback. More importantly, the trend in the share of the vote which 
peaked at 9.9 per cent has edged slowly down since 1971 to 8.5 per cent 
in 1984. It is also clear that the parent party, the Communist Party of 
India ((’PI) has not recovered from the loss of support incurred by its 
alignment with Mrs Gandhi during the Emergency. Although the CPI 
still enjoys the patronage of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and links between the rival CPI (Marxist) are unofficial, it is the CPI(M) 
which is the major communi.st party in India; and so it is on the Marxist 
party's performance and prospects that this article focuses. 

Table I; Communist performance in Indian general electioas 1952-84 


Scats won 



1984 

1980 

1977 

1971 

1967 

19{i2 

1957 

19.52 

(VI 

(i 

11 

7 

23 

23 

29 

27 

16 

CTI(M) 

22 

. 5(1 

22 

25 

19 

- 

- 

- 


1984 

1980 

Percentage vote 

1977 1971 1967 

1962 

19.57 

1952 

CPI 

2.7 

2.f) 

2.8 

4.7 

5.1 

9.9 

8.9 

3.3 

CPf(M) 

5.8 

6.1 

4.3 

.5.1 

4.4 

- 

- 

- 


.Source; Hindustan Times, 4 January 1985 
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Despite the dynastic continuity—and Rajiv Gandhi's adoption of 
such Rajput symbolism as the /i/a/c— 1984 potentially marks a great 
divide for India: the country now has a leader for whom the Freedom 
Struggle is history and who unambiguously welcomes modernity. With 
an unparalleled mandate from the electorate, without obligations to 
other politicians and, at forty, in the prime of life, the former airline 
pilot can claim not only to be a man of our technological times but a 
forerunner of the twenty-first century. By contrast the collective 
communist leadership—after Shripat Amrit Dange’s reign as party 
chief, individual ascendancy is eschewed—is elderly, careworn and a 
trifle politically shop-soiled. Film-going, transistorised young India 
docs not understand the 1930.S puritanism of the communists nor 
understand its equivocal attitude towards material progress. As Bipan 
Chandra, an independent-minded communist critic, has recently 
written: ‘Today, as India changes before our eyes ... as the old leaders 
. . . entrenched for decades have passsed away or arc passing away, 
though the poverty and oppression arc still with us. a question mark has 
been raised round the fate of the Left. Has it a future?'' 

Comment on India’s eighth general election held in December 
1984 in all states bar Punjab and Assam has understandably focused on 
the reasons for Rajiv Gandhi's sweeping victory in the vs'ake of his 
mother’s assassination and the murderous attack on the Sikh 
community. In winning four-fifths of the seats in the Lok Sabha and 
taking 49 per cent of the popular vote, the new Prime Minister bettered 
the performances of Mrs Gandhi and Nehru himself. The national 
opptjsition was virtually wiped out: the Bharalya Janata Parly managed 
; 2 scats from 226 amtests, Janata 10 from 207, and the Dalit Mazdoor 
: Kisan Parly 3 from 168. Their share of the vote was hardly more 
' impressive: 7.17, 7 and .5.9 per cent respectively. The only opposition 
parties to resist the trend were Telugu Desam in Andhra Pradesh and 
the Marxist-led Left Front parties in West Bengal and the liny (and 
Bengali-speaking) north-eastern hill state of Tripura. 

The arguments bruited arc familiar: the wave of sympathy; a surge of 
nationalism; the Hindu backlash; divisions in the opposition; 

' juvcntocracy versus gerontocracy; Mr Clean; and the floppy disk icon. 

! Telugu Desam, a regional party, led by the former film star N T Rama 
s Rao, need not concern us here, nor the special case of Tamil Nadu 
where another regional party, AIADMK, fought the election in alliance 

' Sunday (Calcutta) 24 Kcbruary-2 March 1985. p .54. 
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with Congress (I). The Left ishowever interesting because—perhaps for 
the first time—it faced a clearly differentiated and polar opposite in 
Rajiv's ncw-stylc Congress and because it claims to be the national 
alternative. 

Congress (I) has since the election reaffirmed its belief in ‘socialism’ 
and Mr Gandhi’s initial foreign assignment was to call on Mr 
Gorbachov but President Reagan’s speech welcoming India’s Prime 
Minster accurately summarised the country's new image. We share, the 
President enthused, a joint commitment to ‘free peoples, free minds, 
free markets’; and the ceremony was relayed live to millions of television 
viewers in India, perversely in slums as well as suburbs.^ During the 
election campaign poverty had scarcely rated a mention and from 
subsequent statements it is clear that Rajiv Gandhi believes in the 
trickle-down theory of development. The 1985 Budget with its 
reduction in wealth tax in particular confirms the impression of a 
fundamental shift in policy from mother to son. Elite-led technological 
modernisation will create an overflow of goods which will filter down to 
the masses. 

In terms of its support base, the Left bloc is in fact regional, 
effectively confined to West Bengal, Tripura and Kerala. CPI(M) 
membership exceeds (1981) 10,000 in only five states with Kerala (38 
per cent) and West Bengal (30 per cent) providing two-thirds of the 
total. In the parliamentary elections CPl(M) contested only 59 of the 
.508 .scats fought; and all but 16 were the 3 core states. The CPI's 
fifty-four candidates were scattered more widely but three of its six 
victories were in West Bengal and two in adjoining Bihar. Apart from 
one scat each for the CPI and CPI(M) in Andhra, all other Left 
successes (or near misses), including the Revolutionary Socialist Party 
and the Forward B1 <k, were in the heartlands. 

The two communist parties however have their headquarters in 
Delhi—in the CPI(M)’s case, after a period based in Calcutta—and 
adopt a national posture in their propaganda. The headlines in People’s 
Democracy, the CPl(M) weekly, in the run up to the election highlight 
this:' I'he Congress (1) is Unfit to Govern’; ‘The Alternative Before the 
People'; ‘Reject the Congress (1)’; and ‘Defeat Congress (1)’, ‘Isolate 
Divisive forces. Strengthen Secular and Left and Democratic Forces.' 
Indeed, the tcn.sions between a nationally oriented Politbureau and 
powerful Slate Committee interests caused concern at the last CPl(M) 

■ the limes (l.tmiVin) l.t Juiit; 1VS5, p 2. 
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Congress in 1982. The important Political Organisational Report 
censured those who had succumbed to ‘federalism’, a deviation defined 
as ‘the glorification of the achievements of individual state Party units or 
decrying their failures without looking at them from the all-India angle’. 
‘Comrades who are victims of this trend’, the Report continued, ‘do not 
realise that without a strong all-India centre and its intervention no 
strong state Parties . . . can continue for long in face of the onslaught 
from the authoritarianism of the Central Government’. ‘The federal 
outlook which ends up in each state functioning, more or less, as an 
independent body reduces the all-India centre to a sort of co-ordinating 
body which periodically meets to adopt some resolutions . . The 
implication is clear: only the central leadership is committed to a 
national breakthrough. 

The CPI(M)’s official interpretation of their losses in the general 
elections is among other things a reiteration of the claim that the 
Marxists are a national party. The Politburcau’s communique explained 
the setback with central reference to the shock and sympathy waves and 
the countrywide concern for national unity and the devil of Hindu 
chauvinism. Both the CPI—at some cost to its Punjabi backing—and the 
CPI(M) have been deeply concerned with the maintenance of national 
integrity since the beginning of the Punjab crisis. The elections, the 
CPI(M) Politbureau contended, were taking place in a ‘qualitatively 
new situation’ in the wake of the assassination. Discontent with the 
‘anti-people’ policies of the Congress (I) government was therefore 
relegated to the background. Unfortunately, the bourgeois opposition 
did not grasp the new popular mood and ‘continued as if nothing had 
changed, talkfing] of the Government’s economic policies, broken 
pledges etc when people had started thinking of something else’. The 
meaning of Telugu Desam’s victory in Andhra Pradesh in this context 
was not addressed. As to the variability of the CPI(M)'s own 
performance, the Politbureau merely ‘took note’ of the reverses and 
decided ‘to examine whether there were any other reasons for this 
setback’ later.Subsequently, at Central and State Committee levels, 
that promised examination was conducted but ‘sympathy’ and ‘national 
unity’ continued to appeal to many, though not all, national leaders as 
the principal factors. 

How real was ‘the rout of the Left’ announced in the press? The 

‘ Documrnis of the Eleventh Congress of the CPI(M), Vijayawada. January 36-Jl, l*JH2 Now 

Delhi: Desraj Chadha on behalf of CPUM) j 1V83) pp 140-2. 

■* People's Democracy (New Delhi) 0 January I9S5, pp t and 7. 
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CPI(M) more or less retained its 6 jjer cent of the national vote in 1980 
from a similar number of contests. In Tripura the party retained both 
seats despite the support of a local communal party for Congress (I) and 
appalling economic difficulties for the Left Front Government. In West 
Bengal the Left Front lost twelve scats and reduced its state representa¬ 
tion from thirty-eight out of forty-one in 1980 to twenty-six out of forty- 
two in 1984 with the CPI(M) coming down twenty-eight to eighteen. 
Congress (I), on the other hand, went up from four scats in 1980—a 
perversely low figure from .% per cent of the poll—to sixteen scats. Its 
share of the vote at 48 per cent was equal to its best ever—in 1957—and 
indicates that—post-Janata—it has now aggregated the entire non-left 
vote. 'I'hc Left Front vote fell from 54 per cent in 1980 to 48 per cent, 
with the CPI(M) securing 35 per cent and the CPI, Revolutionary 
Socialist Party and Forward Bloc gaining around 4 per cent each. The 
arbitrary nature of the British-style electoral system still followed in 
India is reflected in the fact that almost the same share of the vote which 
gave Congress four-fifths of the scats nationally gave it less than 
two-fifths in West Bengal. 

However the ostensible haemorrhaging of the Left was in Kerala. 
There (he Congress-led United Democratic Front (UDF), in power in 
the state won seventeen out of twenty scats, and with a little more care 
could have swept the board. I'he CPI lost all its four seats including 
Trichur which it had held ever since 1957. Of the twelve scats won by the 
Left Democratic Front (LDF) in 1980, six had been held by the CPI(M). 
In 1984 the party lost all its sitting members but gained one scat from a 
local parly, Kerala Congress (Mani). Among CPI(M) losses were the 
Politburcau member, Mr E Ralanandun, and Mrs Sushccia Gopalan, 
widow of the legendary Kerala peasant leader, A K Gopalan. Perhaps 
significantly, the CPI(M)’s one success was achieved by a dynamic 
young student leader. 

What made the Kerala result so dispiriting for the LDF was the fact 
that it was in opposition. In a state with a deserved reputation for 
political volatility, governments are supposed to lose support not gain 
it; and communists relish anti-government agitation. The UDF 
ministry, though led by the .seasoned Mr Karunakaran—one of the few 
to stand by Mrs Gandhi at the nadir of her career in 1977-8—is publicly 
riven by communal and sectional rivalries and has skidded on as many 
banana skins as there arc varieties of that prolific fruit in Kerala. Yet the 
gap between the LDF and UDF has grown between the assembly 
elections of 1982 and the general elections of 1984 from 1(X),000 to 
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I million votes. From the Left’s perspective particularly worrying is the 
fact that the state has fallen into line with the country as a whole after 
almost routinely asserting its electoral independence of mind from 1957 
to 1980. 

The ultimate significance of how the setbacks in Kerala and West 
Bengal are interpreted by the Left rests, of course, on what would 
happen if there were state elections ‘tomorrow’. On the basis of 
assembly segment declarations in Kerala at the parliamentary poll, the 
ruling UDF’s tally would have risen from 77 out of 141 to 113, a slender 
to a substantial majority. The government in Kerala could fall at any 
time given its internal conflicts. The LDF’s position in West Bengal is 
rather different since its majority is overwhelming, but Janata after its 
1977 victory and Mrs Gandhi after her 1980 triumph both dismissed 
opposition-led state governments claiming the parliamentary result as a 
mandate. Rajiv Gandhi has stated that he regards these precedents as 
bad ones, sought to establish good relations with opposition Chief 
Ministers, and in any case has sound political reasons for leaving well 
alone in West Bengal. Nonetheless, from a communist perspective the 
risk is always there. 

Assessing the lessons of the Kerala outcome in People’s Democracy, 
E M S Namboodiripad, the CPl(M)’s general secretary and former Chief 
Minister there, deviated somewhat from the Politbureau's general line 
on the elections. While accepting that the sympathy vote and the desire 
for national integrity played a part, he argued that ‘equally important 
was the political situation developing in the state which marked it off 
from the rest of the country’. The UDF had won back power from the 
LDF in 1982 because one wing of the ‘clergy-dominated Kerala 
Congress’ and the dissident Antony Congress had changed sides. In the 
run up to the parliamentary elections such parties had been at odds with 
the Congress (I) leadership but vested interests had forced the warring 
factions into a truce for the duration of the campaign and ‘hence the 
spectacular (UDF) victory’.’ All true—but why, one asks, should the 
Left Democratic Front need such fickle and unsavoury allies anyway? 
Finally the Kerala Left was urged to consider whether there was truth in 
the impression that was gaining ground among voters that the LDF was 
as soft on ‘minority communalism’ as the UDF which being translated 
means tailoring policies to catch Muslim and Christian votes. Did they, 
Namboodiripad asked, need a new—more accommodating?—approach 

' People's Democracy (New Delhi) 2U January 1VS5, pp 1 and 11. 
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to ‘majority communalism’, especially in the light of the growth of a 
third and Hindu chauvinist front in Kerala politics: the BJP and Hindu 
Munnani? 

In fact, if we look at the evidence there seems little doubt that the 
national factor was the most powerful one in Kerala if we consider the 
parliamentary elections in isolation. The electorate had gone up since 
1980 by A per cent but polling registered a 14 per cent increase. Reliable 
correspondents noted that women outnumbered men at the poll in 
many constituencies and that young people, including first-time voters, 
often preponderated over older voters.^’ 

liven more persuasive is the outcome of three by-elections held for 
the state assembly only a month later. With high turnouts of 73 per cent 
to 77 per cent the I.DF won all three with varying degrees of ease 
whereas on the disaggregated assembly segment voting in December 
they would have lost. The Hindu reported that the piendulum had swung 
back again and that the by-elections were ‘a setback for Mr. 
Karunakaran'.^ By May 1985 some of the wilder elements in Youth 
C.'ongrcss were talking of one party (Congress) rule; but in a state ruled 
by fronts since 1967 no party is in a position to win an absolute majority. 
It is not ideology which decides the course of politics but the communal 
equation.^ 

In an earlier work I wishfully under-estimated the continued vigour of 
caste and community in Kerala in the 197()s; and the 198()s has witnessed 
a resurgence of community as opposed to class as the basis of Kerala 
politics.‘’ This phenomenon is undoubtedly both cause and consequence 
of a long-term secular decline of communist support in the state. It is 
this, not the contingent factors influencing the general election or 
possible stale elections, which is important. 

Save for the tiny Italian principality of San Marino, Kerala was the 
first instance of the democratic election of a communist government in 
the world. It is worth remembering that in 19W) the united CFl won 39 
per cent of the Assembly poll—44 per cent if party-backed 
independents are counted—against a formidable combination of vested 
interests, a determined Congress high command and injections of 
foreign finance. By 1982 the CPI(M), effective heir of the old CPI, 

" I'hc llimlii huernutional Etlition, 12 January l'W5, p 11. 

' Dll' Hindu, -t Fohruary Alsu People'll Oenunriicy. 10 IVbruary 19S5. pp 2 and 10. 

^ Spi'ci.)! C<>rrcsp<rndcnt, The Hindu International F.dition, II May 1085. 

“ I'J Nossitor Communiim in Kerala l.ondon: C. Hurst, 1982; Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1981; Uerkeloy and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1982. 
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managed only 19 per cent. Even a generous allowance for the fact that it 
was part of the Left Democratic Front—generous because not much of 
the front was ‘left’ and some of it was doubtfully ‘democratic’—the 
Marxist vote amounted to only 30 per cent. Detailed analysis suggests 
that the communists have been losing old bases without gaining new 
ones. 

Why are the communists losing ground in Kerala? The state has 
always been very different from any other Indian province. In the past 
its uniquely high levels of literacy served the communist cause well. As 
early as the 1940s, literacy was widespread among the poor and this 
undoubtedly facilitated a genuinely mass-based movement. By 1947, 
virtually every village of any size had its reading room where the 
Communists skilfully placed so many of their workers or sympathisers. 
The radical schoolteacher was equally important. Now the general 
literacy rate is up to 69 per cent—in West Bengal 40 per cent—but that 
very literacy is working against the party. In the past the CPI 
successfully mobilised the underprivileged because its message chimed 
with popular aspirations. 'I'oday, the daily press magnifies the real and 
imagined failings of the Left from end to end of the state; the cinemas 
constitute a kind of South Indian Hollywood—recently prixlucing two 
or three films of great cynicism on political themes—and currently 
television is (Kcupying most leisure hours. 

The development of privately managed schools and colleges, 
complemented by an elaborate system of reservation for backward 
communities throughout a burgeoning public sector, has 
institutionalised and legitimated caste and communal segmentation. In 
1981-2, 61 per cent of all lower primary schools were privately run, 
while at degree level 84 per cent of students were taught in private 
colleges. Social mobility is by no means universalised but there is 
enough to release social tensions. By 1968-9, for instance, Hzhavas, 
the main low-caste group who form some 22 per cent of the population, 
were officially estimated to hold 88 per cent of the places they would be 
entitled to if there were strict demographic proportionality in standard 
ten of school, 70 per cent of engineering college places, and 49 per cent 
of the coveted scats in medical schools. The equivalent figures for the 
main caste group—some 15 per cent of the population—were 148, 149 
and 128 per cent.'” Ezhavas, once reckoned to be the mainstay of the 
communist vote, have through a variety of means—education, land 


ibid, pp 35-6. 
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reform, job reservation, communal organisation, communist politica 
pressure and government action—risen socially and economically to the 
point where they can challenge their former landlords, the Nairs. Caste 
and community, which historically have been unusually well delineated 
in Kerala, have been transposed into a modern political and economic 
idiom. 

Kerala is composed of three communities, Hindu, Christian and 
Muslim, roughly in the ratio 60:20:20; and, apart from Punjab, the 
state is the least Hindu in India. It is also, because of differential birth 
rates, becoming steadily less Hindu—67 per cent in 1911; 59 per cent ir 
1971. I'his is testing from a communist point of view since its support 
base in Kerala has been 1 lindu, and the movement has never been able 
to make sizeable inroads into the minority communities. The 
combination of some pronounced regional concentrations of Muslim 
and Christian, giving rise to ‘pocket boroughs’, with man> 
constituencies where caste and communal groups arc finely balanced 
has through the process of electoral competition forced even the 
CPI(M) to compromise with the system, by choosing Assembly 
candidates with a view to maximising the vote on caste as well as clasi 
lines, by allying in fronts with communal parties and by adapting iti 
policy stances to caste and communal pressures. Over time, the 
interaction i)f Kerala’s political geography with party competition foi 
control of scarce governmental resources has brought about the total 
fragmentation of the party system. Fronts in the state have only residual 
ideological content. The nine-party Left and Democratic Front of the 
19,S2 Assembly contest was scarcely less a coalition for winning powci 
per se than the eleven-party United DemiKratic Front it opposed. Tc 
the extent that the CPI(M)'s tactic of dividing progressive from 
reactionary wings of bourgeois parties has played a role, it has provet 
counter-productive. 

A powerful new factor in recent years in the revival of caste anc. 
community as channels of political action has been the impact of Gull 
employment and expatriate remittances. At any one lime in the latci 
197()s and early 1980s there have probably been nearly 200,000 
Keralites in the Middle East, principally engaged in the constructior 
industry. I'he flow of funds has been at least Rs 220 crores (fllOm^ 
annually and may have been a good deal more. Kerala has rapidly gont 
from a deeply traditional society to a materialist one. Hardly a village 
has been untouched: lavish modern houses, cars and scooters and the 
electronic goods of a consumer age. The effect has been the more 
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marked because the chief beneficiaries have been the formerly 
disadvantaged Moplahs (Muslims), Ezhavas and Latin Christians. The 
high caste Nairs, reluctant to engage in manual labour, arc relatively 
rare in the Middle East. In consequence, communal jealousy, 
resentment and rivalry have been fuelled. The RSS, noted for its 
hostility to Muslims, which prior to the 1970s had little following in 
Kerala has become a significant force. Its (youthful) membership is 
reckoned to be about half that of the CPI(M); and although 
dispropiortionately high caste—links are alleged with the Nair- 
dominated National Democratic Party—the RSS in the state has made a 
point of enrolling Hindus from the lower castes also. The Muslims have 
not only improved their economic position dramatically but have been 
touched by the Islamic revival in the Middle East and in Kerala now 
display a renewed pride in their distinctive religious identity. Whether 
or not the burning of a largely Muslim Bazaar in the state capital of 
Trivandrum in late 1981—which attracted notice precisely because 
Hindu-Muslim clashes had been so rare in Kerala—or llindu- 
Christian conflict over a claimed church site arc directly connected to 
^ RSS activities there can be little doubt that communalism has 
heightened in the state. 'Ihc National Democratic Party and the 
vSocialist Republican Party, founded in the early 1970s, are thinly veiled 
covers for Nair and Ezhava interest groups. 

Gulf money, some of it ‘black’, has also enlarged the scale of 
corruption in politics and public life. The writer's (unpublishable) 
evidence has led him to the conclusion that in both politics and 
administration the incidence and size of corrupt payments has grown 
horrendously since 1977. While the communists appear to have more or 
less maintained their individual standards of probity—the parties of 
course accept donations—the monetisation of Kerala politics presents 
difficult problems for them. It erodes the parties’ actual and potential 
support, and, as class and caste become more loosely related, the 
CPI(M) faces a dilemma. Ideologically, they are ctimmitted to a class 
analysis of society. Whereas in the past it was fair to equate class and 
caste when tackling such key issues as in educational and employment 
reservation, now with a widening gap between the two, the CPI(M) 
finds itself increasingly torn between the expediency of supporting its 
notionally backward constituency and its doctrinal purity. 

In the face of such trends in the political economy of Kerala it would 
have taken a remarkable party to hold the line. In some respects the 
CPI(M) has achievements to its credit: the construction of the A K 
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Gopalan centre in the state capital, largely from the contributions of 
supporters and sympathisers in Kerala and overseas; growth in party 
membership—though the drop-out rate of new members is high; efforts 
to improve party education; and a courageous fight against the more 
extreme communal forces. Nonetheless, the CIP(M) does seem to have 
surrendered its hegemony. 

If this is true then a number of factors may be adduced. First, the 
provincial party lacks interest in class analysis. The party has been 
unresponsive to the potential input of Kerala’s left-leaning social 
science centres. Deshabhiniani, the party’s Malayalam organ, 
according to the most recent CPI(M) Congress report, contains ‘no 
political guidance worth mentioning from the state Party leadership’. It 
is also officially regarded as not well managed and has failed to reach its 
target sales of 1(K),(KK) copies. Second, although the Kerala party is 
credited with an enormous amount of work preparing material for party 
education, the leadership had no programme for using it. Third, despite 
their rich experience the State Committee ‘have yet to develop 
themselves into a collectively functioning unit. Meetings arc not 
properly prepared; subcommittees exist on paper; and discussions are 
lengthy and un-busincss like'. And all this notwithstanding past 
strictures." 

The parly’s own assessment of its problems did not deal with the 
operation of the last (1980-81) CPI(M)-lcd Left Democratic Front 
ministry which left much to be desired. Both within and without the 
parly the contrast was drawn with the first communist government of 
19,57-9, vigorous, informed and united. In the 1980-81 ministry the 
elderly C’hief Minister is alleged to have dozed in Cabinet; the CPl(M) 
ministers too frequently appeared ill-prepared to the point where 
argument broke out between them; while in the Assembly its members 
failed to display the knowledge and parliamentary skill which had 
earned so much respect and excited fear in earlier administrations. In 
sum, Mr Nayanar’s ministry was the palest shadow of the first 
communist government. It was symptomatic that the collapse of the 
I.DF administration wa.s precipitated by inept handling of the law and 
order issue. If one adopts the parliamentary road—and there is no 
alternative in India—then one cannot give such hostages to the 
opposition as allowing the headload workers to hold the 20 per cent of 
Kerala families who live in piicca houses to ransom especially when it 
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became known that a substantial premium was required for a union 
card. Jyoti Basu would not make such a mistake—witness the fact that 
Calcutta is probably the safest city in the world for the tourist. While 
adopting the same policy of neutrality between capital and labour as in 
Kerala, the Left Front in West Bengal has no ambiguity about the 
goondaism of the Left whatever its theoretical character as social 
protest. The Naxalite experience is etched on the collective mind of the 
Left: order and industrial peace are crucial to industrial investment; and 
a breakdown of law and order would not only alienate the middle classes 
but invite central intervention. 

Turning to an analysis of the results in West Bengal, there is no reason 
to doubt that the national dimension moved voters. Bengalis are deeply 
proud of their special identity, but nonetheless were in the forefront of 
Indian nationalism during the Freedom Struggle. The Calcutta daily. 
The Telegraph, surveyed voting intentions in a range of constituencies 
and confirmed the India-wide impression that women and youth were 
particularly moved by national concerns.'^ It is probable also that the 
non-Bengalis—notably the Biharis—who arc less likely to be unionised 
responded to Rajiv Gandhi’s appeal. 

The Bengali press—like the national pre.ss not overly sympathetic to 
the Marxist regimes in West Bengal—dwelt on the provincial dimension 
in explaining ‘Big Erosion in LF Support Base’ by reference to the real 
and imagined deficiencies of the ministry. The scale of that erosion can 
be overstated: the swing against the front between 1980 and 1984 is just 
under 4 per cent; and clearly some proportion of that must be attributed 
to the unique situation nationally. 

In three by-elections to the Assembly four months later the ruling 
Left Front retained all three seats vacant. However, if it is possible to 
explain away the shock defeat of a rupee-millionaire CPI(M) barrister 
by a 28-year'Old lady of modest bearing and background in the Calcutta 
satellite town of Jadavpur on personal grounds, it is far harder to 
account for the defeat of the veteran and respected CPI(M) union 
leader, Niren Ghosh, by a virtually unknown Congress (I) candidate in 
Dum Dum, buckle of the Red Belt, without calling on a provincial 
dimension. 

In the 1980 general elections. West Bengal had rejected Congress (I) 
in opposition to the national trend in favour of Mrs Gandhi in part 
because of continuing disenchantment with the provincial Congress unit 
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but mainly because of the existence and performance of the state’s Left 
Front ministry. In 1984, the tide of popularity had ebbed somewhat. In 
India, student elections arc early indicators of changing fortunes in 
politics. In 217 college elections held in the first six months of 1984, the 
Marxist Student Federation of India took 115 but Chhatra Parishad, the 
Congress (1) union, was catching up with 85.'’ The Telegraph polls 
included questions rating the rival party candidates in parliamentary 
constituencies on a ten-point scale; voters rated both Congress (I) and 
Left Front nominees near the mid-fjoint. In the late 196()s and through 
to 1977, the West Bengal Left had been through fire—Naxalism, 
shameless vote-rigging in the 1972 Assembly elections, goondaism and 
police excess—so that when, in the wake of the Hmcrgency, the Left 
Front went to the polls it was with a cadre which had suffered deeply for 
their convictions and who offered the electorate a substantial 
thirty-six-point programme, focusing on agrarian reform. Congress was 
deeply unpopular; and, by dint of the division of the non-Lcft vote 
between C’ongress and Janata, the Left Front's 46 per cent of the 
popular vote yielded 78 per cent of the seats in the Assembly. The 
CPI(M) alone won 36 per cent of the vote. By the time the panchayat 
elections were held in June 1978 the ministry’s initial moves on land 
reform met with a huge affirmation of rural support: from 54 per cent of 
the vote the Lb’ took 69 per cent of the seats. When, at the end of its term 
of office the LF ministry sought a renewed mandate, the result was a 
triuriiph; the Left took 81 per cent of the scats and 52.6 percent of the 
vole. Alone the CPl(M) took 174of West Bengal's294seals, 39 percent 
(if the poll overall, and 5-+ per cent of the votes cast in the 209 
constituencies it contested. A final vote of confidence came in the 1983 
panchayat elections when the LF edged up to 53.4 per cent. The 
ministry had quite simply sought seriously and systematically to tackle 
the problems of the rural areas where the mass of Bengalis live. 
The International l,abour Organisation commented favourably on 
the government's decisive actiim for peasants, sharecroppers and 
agricultural labourers against landlords and big farmers and on the 
direct communication in a way that instilled confidence in the poor. *“* In 
December 1981, a comprehensive bill designed to close further 
loopholes was passed, and by December 1982 three-quarters of a 
million acres had been distributed to the landless of whom 55 per cent 
were scheduled castes or tribcs-peopic. 

' * I'hf StuU'\muii (C'iilcutta) 7 Jan IVH.S; A Oan^uli. 'Outaimc in Bengal'. 
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Agrarian reform had been implemented at a time of extremely 
adverse climatic conditions: the greatest floods in living memory 
followed by severe droughts; and it is clear that in many areas the 
promptness of government action and the dedication of party workers 
and local officials materially contributed to the raising of popular 
consciousness with consequential benefits for the Left Front. Utilising 
central assistance through the Food for Work programme, 2(X) million 
man-days of work had been allocated by the end of 1981 and 17,(XK1 
tanks or canals repaired.'-’’ 

All however was not what it appeared; and by 1984 there were clear 
signs of slippage in the rural vote. Benoy Chowdhury, CPI(M) Minister 
for Land Reform, and one of the ablest and most perceptive of the LF 
government, is quoted as arguing at the State Committee post mortem 
on the parliamentary results that the arrogance, high-handedness and 
sectarianism of party functionaries had antagonised the bulk of the 
middle peasantry and even some marginal farmers and landless 
labourers. ‘Imposition of punitive measures and social boycott by party 
leaders and workers had wreaked havoc in the rural areas. 
Sectarianism and partisanship while providing relief jobs or recording 
the names of sharccropjiers also led to the alienation of natural allies of 
the Left’.'*The CPI(M).is quoted as estimating that in Mathurapur—a 
rural seat lost to Congress—the bulk of the middle peasantry and some 
40 per cent of the landless voted for Congress. Yet this was a seat which 
except in 1962 had always been held by the Left. A further factor is 
implied by a state government survey which showed that over 90 per 
cent of those elected to the panchayats in 1978 were either landowners 
or had vested interests in the rural areas,'’ a problem to which we will 
return below. 

ITiat the Left Front should not merely have stumbled as it did in the 
countryside but tripped over in the industrial and urban areas which had 
long been its heartland is no less important for understanding the 
present strengths and weaknesses of the Marxist experiment in West 
Bengal. ITie Left Front’s record in the cities has been far from 
satisfactory. In part this arises from a simple political choice: in terms of 
the number of constituencies the real power base of West Bengal lies in 
the countryside; and whatever the current urban decay of Calcutta and 

Significant Six Years of the /.eft Front Government of West Bengal C alcutta: West Bengal State 
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its environs, historically the state capital has milked the villages as 
surely as the Raj exploited both. In part, too, it arises from brute facts in 
the current economic relations of India. At partition in 1947 West 
Bengal was deprived of its eastern hinterland; its industries have, in key 
instances, been overtaken by technological innovation; and, from the 
point of view of available investors, private, public or international, 
other areas of India arc seen as more attractive. West Bengal has also 
suffered central neglect—to what degree is a matter of controversy. 
Central concern can be even worse, as in the case of the Calcutta Metro 
which would he on any short-list for development albatross of the 
decade. Certainly too the disruptive and irresponsible activities of 
opposition-led trade unions as well as judicial obstruction have caused 
real difficulties. Electricity is an excellent example. However, when all 
that is granted, and such successes as the Calcutta Port Trust are noted, 
the Ministry has under-achieved in the Calcutta urban agglomeration. 
In those areas of urban infrastructure which, directly or indirectly, the 
ministry can improve, performance has not been up to the mark: power, 
transport, and urban development are examples. At the CPI(M) 
inquest on the general election many members were bitterly (and 
justifiably) critical of the inefficient functioning of party ministers in 
charge of public utilities and services which they held had cost many 
votes. The reasons vary. In some instances the allocation of portfolios 
between parties results In ministers who lack the requisite ability, and in 
one notorious instance, of a corrupt minister in what is probably the 
'cleanest' state government in India. In other instances, conflict (or lack 
of coordination) betwen departments arising from competing political 
interests of rival Left Front parties is crucial. Here the death of the 
CPI(M) State party secretary. Promode Das Gupta has removed the 
only person (other than Jyoti Basu, the Chief Minister) whose authority 
was ultimately accepted by all Front constituents. Competition on the 
trade union front is also important and in this respect the CPI(M) has 
not always been able to subjugate its own affiliated unions. Transport is 
an incontrovertible example where the ministry, having sought to 
render the Calcutta bus service efficient and profitable and found 
experts able and willing to undertake the task, backed down when faced 
with union resistance. Clashes between ministers and senior 
government officials have caused difficulties but though less well 
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publicised the lack of motivation of less-elevated government servants is 
overall probably more damaging. 

As this article goes to press the Calcutta Corporation elections of 30 
June 1985 provide further confirmation that the Left Front is losing 
ground in the urban areas. The previous substantial Front majority has 
been eroded to a bare one. The Left Front won 68 seats. Congress (1) 
57, the BJP two and the Muslim League-Independents two. Since the 
League-Independents are understood to be supporting the F'ront the 
Left will just retain control but this is clearly a minor setback and hardly 
attributable to all-India factors. 

In drawing up a balance sheet one question remains: how far, as the 
CPI(M) sometimes avers, arc the difficulties the party encounters in 
Kerala and West Bengal ‘problems of growth'.Membership of the 
3arty and front organisations has been increasing rapidly in both states 
iince 1977. Membership grew in Kerala between 1978 and 1981 by 64 
per cent, in West Bengal by 124 per cent; in the same period mass 
organisations have grown threefold—in West Bengal to 6.4 million and 
n Kerala by two and a half times to 2.5 million; these arc figures, of 
ourse, indicative rather than exact. Quality control, even of new party 
nembers, it is agreed within the party, is lacking. In Kerala the annual 
Irop-out rate for these four years varied from 10 to 19 per cent. In 1978 
he West Bengal unit was faced with the task of finding some 47,000 
andidates for panchayat elections (of whom 34,(KX) won election) when 
he membership of the party was barely 30,(KK). It was thus forced to 
lominate candidates whose subsequent service left much to be desired 
ind in some cases damaged the party’s local standing—in short 
ipportunists, and often from the more privileged rural strata. It is clear 
n both states, and especially in West Bengal, that the CPl(M) is acutely 
iwarc of the danger that those—the majority—who joined the party 
ifter the fighting was over may not necessarily be moved by the cause of 
he people. It is also cognisant of the fact that there is a massive problem 
»f education not only of rank and file but also middle-level cadres and 
hat the skills which serve well for agitation when in opposition are 
lifferent from those required when in government however limited 
tate autonomy is. ‘We have made the observation,' the 11th Congress 
’olitical-Organisational Report reminds the party, ‘at Salkia that all the 
iroblems of organisation that we have now to deal with are problems of 
;rowth ... A growing party is bound to have differences. Comrades in 
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different states, working under different objective conditions and 
having different experiences, cannot have the same approach’,^" The 
CPI(M) moves towards the understanding of its own ‘centre-state 
relations’. 

The future of the Left in India is now more uncertain than at any 
previous time. This is so because on the one hand, Rajiv Gandhi’s vision 
constitutes a sharp break with the past for which the Left is ill-prepared 
and on the other because the Marxist parties have given so little thought 
to how their conception of the future can be brought about. 

On present evidence the passing from the scene of the ageing 
leadership is unlikely to lead to radical shifts in policy. Those who 
succeed arc next in seniority and too long in the shadow to escape from 
the bureaucratisation of the class struggle. Where talent stirs, suspicion 
alights. As Bipan Chandra has noted, the Marxist world internationally 
has been moved in recent years by a whole range of profound debates to 
which the Indian Left has contributed little. ‘The issues raised by 
Lurocommunism were dismissed as revisionist, though India was the 
only country where the Communists had exercised political power 
under parliamentary democratic conditions'.’’ Although the CPI is 
engaged on the publication of a valuable scries of official party 
documents, neither the CPI nor the CPI(M) has undertaken any serious 
or searching analysis of its pa.st. The study of communism in Kerala, 
West Bengal—or the failed cases of Andhra and Punjab—should not be 
left to outsiders alone, even where sympathetic observers. 
Contemporary India cannot be understood and therefore changed in 
the .spare time of party functionaries overburdened with organisational 
work anti lacking in specialist skills. Marx—and the incarcerated 
Gramsci—exemplify the point. To face up to the question of what it 
means to be a revolutitmary in India today would have been the most apt 
way to celebrate the centenary of Marx's death. 'I'he problem is put 
succinctly by C'handra; electoral politics can lead to the cooptation of 
the Left but unless it is recognised that civil liberties and parliamentary 
democracy are part of the fabric of Indian society no Left advance is 
ptissiblc. Indeed without them the communists would be more 
summarily dealt with than ever they were by the Raj. ‘Socialist’ 
democracy must be an improvement on extant democracy not its 
negation. 
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Election results and governmental performance are not the only 
indicators of the success of a Left movement in India; but they are 
central to any viable strategy; and for all the criticisms which can be 
made of the West Bengal ministry it is hard to resist the conclusion that 
the West Bengal Left Front is better vindicated by events since 1977 
than the Marxist unit in Kerala. The relative autonomy of the provincial 
Indian state—to adapt a Western Marxist cliche—offers more 
opportunities than rocking the bourgeois-capitalist system from within 
and the forums of assembly and parliament more avenues than 
propaganda. The Lok Sabha and the Vidhan Sabhas are no more the 
Duma than the Indian Prime Minister is the Tsar of all the Russias. The 
slogan of one of the smaller parties of the Left, the Forward Bloc, is 'an 
Indian revolution, in an Indian way, by Indian means'. Although 
intermittently the bigger parties acknowledge the inevitability of any 
Indian road to socialism being unique, there is insufficient commitment 
to mapping it out. Unless the theoretical work is done there will be at 
best a Communist Party of India (Marginal), a regionaliscd party 
confined to West Bengal, Kerala and Tripura; and at worst a 
Communist Party of India (Moribund). 
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Economic liberalisation and 
the Indian state 


The mandate the Indian electorate gave Rajiv Gandhi in December 
1984 had enough contradictory meanings to satisfy any pundit or French 
deconstructionist. But the new prime minister’s association with 
technology, dating back to his pre-political career as an airline pilot, 
ensured that the urban voters would attach their hopes for economic 
modernisation and accelerated industrial growth to him. After nearly 
two decades of much-heralded attempts at a variety of programmes that 
all too often petered out into the disarray of patronage politics or crisis 
management, voters hoped that a new generation of ‘non-political’ 
politicians, surrounded by young entrepreneurs and economists 
without ‘hang-ups’ would get the country moving again, much as 
generational transitions in leadership led Americans to hope in 1960 
and Soviet citizens to hope in 1985. 

The budget presented to parliament on 24 March 1985 by Mr 
Gandhi’s finance minister, Vishwanath Pratap Singh was a clear 
attempt to carry out this part of the mandate, in which the Prime Minister 
had apparently taken a lively personal interest. Most of the urban 
middle classes in India seemed exuberant (in approximately direct 
proportion to the size of their incomes) as they prepared to enter (or at 
least fantasise about) the era of home computers and VCRs. From 
labour and the left came protests that the budget contained nothing for 
the ptior but a threat of inflation that would erode the purchasing power 
of the lower sectors of salary and wage earners.' 

Both those who foresaw more rapid industrial growth and those who 
saw no benefit or even increased hardship for the poor were almost 
certainly right, at least in the short run. Analysts and critics rightly saw 
the new budget as an attempt to accelerate growth by freeing the upper 
sectors of society to consume and invest. What most of them missed, 
however, was that it was part of an attempt to reshape the relationship 
of the Indian state to economic interests, most notably the domestic 
industrialists. I'he budget reasserts the autonomy of what Rudolph and 


‘ For reactions by left economists sec the articles in the 20 April 1VS.S issue of Eamtnnic and 
I’ohiitiil Weekly by l.akdawala, Dasu, Kumar. Rakshit, Bam, Patnaik and Datta. 
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Rudolph^ have called ‘high politics’. It proposes not only to free 
business from the state (within limits), but to free the state from 
business, or at least, from businesses. The budget is an attempt to move 
the state away from patronage politics and toward playing a 
developmental role, in opposition to the tendencies of the last two 
decades, as analysed by Bardhan.^ The new developmental role, 
however, is an openly elitist one. 

Slow industrialisation in India 

The longing for faster industrialisation among India's upper and middle 
classes is a reaction to the feeling that the country’s efforts to modernise 
had stagnated over the years, as a public sector intended to guide and 
accelerate growth had instead come to strangle it. Recent studies (most 
notably by Ahluwalia'*) have shown that the growth rate of real value 
added in manufacturing decreased significantly after l%5-6, and that 
this deceleration was concentrated in basic and capital goods (in a 
use-based classification) and in metal-based goods (in an input-based 
classification). Even before the deceleration, Indian industrialisation 
never attained the rapid rates of expansion of other newly 
industrialising countries such as China, Brazil, or South Korea. Even a 
marked improvement in the foreign exchange position in the mid-1970s 
and a rise in the rate of domestic savings a few years later (breaking what 
some had seen as the major bottlenecks) did little to reverse this trend.’’ 

The debate on slow industrialisation has analysed both the economic 
policies that have been the immediate causes of slow industrialisation 
and the configuration of political forces that produced these policies. 
The immediate economic causes can be divided into three types: 
inefficiencies resulting from the industrial policy regime, which 
insulates both private and public sector from the market; inadequate 
demand for industrial products; and inadequate (and decelerating) 
investment in the public sector. 

Indian industrial policy has been statist, protectionist, and 
regulatory. Certain sectors have been reserved to the public sector, and 
these industrial sectors have been insulated from the need to show 


' I.loyd I Rudolph and Su.sannc Hoct>er Rudolph, 'In pursuit of I.akshmi: the political economy 
of the Indian state', unpublished manuscript. University of Chicago. I98.S. 

^ Pranab Bardhan. The Political Economy of Development in India, Oxford: Blackwell, 1984. 

■* Isher Judge Ahluwalia, Industrial Stagnation in India since the Mid-Sixties, New Delhi: Indian 
Council of Research in International Economic Rclation.s, 1983. 

' For a review of the debate see Ashutosh Varshney, 'Political economy of slow industrial growth 
in India', Economic and Political Weekly, I September 1984, pp LSI 1-17. 
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operating surpluses by subsidies from the government budget. The 
public sector enterprises have often expanded employment more for 
political patronage than for productivity. Management of capital has 
been correspondingly inefficient, as shown by incremental capital- 
output ratios (ICORs) that have been rising even more quickly than in 
the economy as a whole.*’ 

Restrictions on imports of goods as well as on investment of foreign 
private capital have insulated Indian industry from the world market, 
allowing it not only to move into product areas it would otherwise not 
have been able to enter, but also protecting its outdated technologies 
and uncompetitive cost structure. Heavy taxation of profits and 
regulation of investment and the product mix have directed 
entrepreneurship toward lobbying for licences that guarantee 
monopoly rather than toward increasing productivity or meeting 
consumer demands. The tax structure and the financial system have also 
encouraged the Indian corporate sector to rely on subsidised state credit 
for expansion rather than on internal savings or private capital markets. 
At the same time, licensed industry has been largely guaranteed against 
failures, as the government has taken over 'sick' Industries. The Indian 
‘private’ sector has thus been dependent on the state for many aspects of 
its operation. 

Industry has also suffered from inadequate demand for its products. 
The protected high-cost structure makes Indian products uncompetitive 
internationally, so exports have not proved a stable source of demand. 
Internally, the slow expansion of agriculture, which has pulled only 
slightly ahead of population despite the Green Revolution, has limited 
the growth of demand for mass-consumption items, while restrictions 
on the product mix and on the import of technology have prevented the 
private sector from satisfying the pent-up demand for luxury consumer 
durables among urban upper classes. (The result has been a black 
market for smuggled smaller items; it is difficult to smuggle many 
foreign-made automobiles, for instance, into the country, but in 1985 
someone smuggled a carefully disassembled Mercedes Benz.’) The 
government’s income-distribution (non-) policy (which did not 


" l'(ir a dchatc on the mcaninit of the K'ORs. see Ahluwalia, IncIuMrial Slagnalitm. op cil\ 
Varshney. ‘Political economy', op at: K N Raj, 'Some observations on economic growth in 
India over the pcriixt IV.'i^-S.? to iyS2-K.V, Economic and PoUtkal Weekly, LI October 1984, 
pp I8II1- 4; Pranab Bardhan, 'Some observations on economic growth in India', Economic and 
I'olmcal Weekly. 22-29 l>cccmber 1984, p 2176. 

' Lor a description of this incident, see India Today, LS May lOR.S, p 7. 
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Strengthen the purchasing power of the poor) and its industrial licensing 
policy (which limited production of goods demanded by the rich) were 
inconsistent with each other. 

These factors may explain why Indian industrialisation has been 
slower than it might have been or than industrialisation in some other 
countries. There is genera! agreement now, however, that the 
immediate cause of the slump in industrial growth after the mid-1960s 
was the cut-back in public investment occasioned by the shocks of two 
consecutive bad harvests, devaluation of the rupee, and loss of foreign 
aid subsequent to the 1965 war with Pakistan.*^ This slump led to 
backlogs in power generation, transportation, and fuel, among other 
things, that still create serious bottlenecks for industry as well as 
agriculture. 

Bardhan*^ provides a model that explains these policies as the 
outcome of a balance of power among what he identifies as three 
dominant ‘proprietary classes*. These classes are the industrialists 
(‘national capital’ in the language of dependency theory), the rich 
farmers (similar to what Rudolph and Rudolph call ‘bullock 
capitalists’,"' plus the larger landowners), and the educated 
professionals, or literati, with their main economic base in public 
employment. Bardhan justifies calling the professionals based in the 
bureaucracy a distinct class by reference to the ‘autonomous role of the 
state* as a result of both Indian history from ancient times and the legacy 
of colonialism with its ‘overdeveloped’ state. (The term ‘overdeveloped 
state’ is due to Alavi." Rudolph and Rudolph, in their forthcoming 
work written from a quite different point of view, also emphasise the 
state as an ‘autonomous actor*.'^) 

When Bardhan writes of the autonomy of the state, he has in mind 
something different from what Marxists usually mean by it.” Some 
Marxists, notably Poulanlzas,” argue that the state in capitalist society 
may be relatively autonomous, that is autonomous from the interests of 

“ T N Srinivasan and N S S Narayana. ‘Economic performance since ihe Third Plan and its 
implications'. Economic and Political Weekly, Annual Number, February 1077; John F J Toyc, 
Public Expenditure and Indian Development Policy l‘J6O-J970, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982; Barnett R Rubin, 'Private power and public investment in India', 
unpublished PhD dissertation. University of Chicago, 1982; Ahluwalia, Industrial Stagnation, 
op fit. 

Bardhan, Political Economy, op cit. 

Rudolph and Rudolph, ‘In pursuit of Lakshmi’, op cit. 

" Hamza Alavi, ‘The state in post-colonial societies'. New Left Review, no. 74, 1972. 

'' Rudolph and Rudolph, ‘In pursuit of Lakshmi', op cit. 

The difference is discussed in Bardhan, Political Economy, op cit, pp 3>-4. 

Nicos Poulantzas, Political Power and Social Classes, London: NLB and Shcad and Ward, 1973. 
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particular capitalists (who may wish to be saved from the adverse 
judgment of the market place, for instance, or to obtain monopolistic 
privileges) the better to guard the interest of ‘capital as a whole’. What 
Bardhan has in mind, however, is that the state in India and other late 
industrialising societies has, at least in part, its own economic base: it is 
not simply dependent on the private economy. Consequently, class 
formation occurs within state institutions themselves: the managers of 
state capital may have interests and outlooks quite distinct from private 
capital or any other social group. 

Bardhan sees the policy package of the Indian state as the expression 
of the coalition of these disparate groups. (His concept is similar to the 
notion of ‘developmental alliance’ discussed by Cardoso and Faletto.''') 
'I'he industrial policy regime is the expression of the compromise 
between the professionals and the businessmen. 'I’he literati receive 
expanding public employment and patronage, as well as the opportunity 
to extract bribes (‘rents’, as economists call them) through their 
discretionary control of the licensing system. Business, while frustratec 
wit h .some of the restrictions, receives protection from competition fron 
both foreign capital and new entrepreneurs who cannot negotiate the 
bureaucratic hurdles. (The need for contacts and influence in the 
bureaucracy and the ability to wait favours the established busincs; 
houses.) 

Bardhan attributes the mismanagement of public capital and the 
inability of the public sector to mobilise resources for investment to the 
costs of cementing this disparate coalition. He views the public sectot 
budget as a gigantic mechanism for dispensing subsidies, overt anc 
covert, to various sectors of the dominant coalition, whether through 
public employment, rationed credit, fertiliser subsidy, electricity anc 
water supplied below cost, or export subsidy.'^ 

This system of interconnected bargains creates vast numbers of con 
Hicts requiring arbitration. Thc.se conflicT.s arc .so many opportunitic; 
for political leadership to step in and appropriate part of the benefib 
generated, either for clients of the politicians or for the politiciam 
themselves. The sky-rocketing cost of political campaigns (due in part 
to the disintegration of local voluntary structures) created a dcmancl foi 

" lli'iuiquc I'LTniinilti C'iiriluso and En7<i FalctUi. Dt'prndrmy anil Development in Latin 
America. Bcrkfli-y: University California Press, 1979, 

I'or a brief but penetrating discussion of Uardhan's thesis, see Ashok Kudra. ‘Political cconom) 
of Inilian non-development', Kconumic and Political Weekly, 20 April 19K.S, pp 914-16. Rudra 
asks the key question why the alliance should be cemented through wasteful subsidies rathci 
than through a balanced set of investments. 
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black money, which politicians obtained by serving as brokers and 
‘bagmen’ for the various interests. While politicians learn to use their 
authority to great advantage in interfering in the administration, politics 
ceases to be autonomous in the sense of providing a process through 
which coherent policy can be formulated and implemented. In 
particular, in the area of industrial policy, the autonomy of the state in 
Bardhan’s sense (the ability of the class of state officials to define and 
pursue a distinct set of interests), together with the power of the other 
dominant classes, limits the autonomy of the state in the Marxist sense. 
Private deals negotiated among politicians, bureaucrats, and 
industrialists, closed with industrial licences and black money, render 
difficult the pursuit of policy in the interest of ‘capital as a whole’ or, for 
India, the dominant coalition as a whole. While the Indian state 
continued to build up its repressive capacity and its power in the 
.international arena, it lost the ability to steer the economic system. 

. Indeed, Indira Gandhi’s last term in office as Prime Minister was 
virtually devoid of major economic-policy initiatives. The sole 
[exception was the beginning of large-scale borrowing from the 
■ International Monetary Fund. External borrowing, of course, can be a 
I substitute for domestic political capacity. 


[ The 1985 Budget: fast industrialisation 

The clearest effect of the March 1985 budget is to offer benefits to both 
i the professionals and business. Salaried professionals, who have had 
* fewer opportunities for tax evasion than the self-employed, will benefit 
the most from the decrease in tax rates on personal income and the 
, increase in the maximum bonus for employees. Business clearly stands 


ito benefit from a variety of measures, including the reduction of 
j corporate income tax rates, the much higher level of assets at which 


anti-monopoly regulations will now apply, the abolition or reduction of 
iimport duties on a wide range of intermediate and capital goods, a 
(reduction in the lending rate by the public sector banks, the higher rate 
Ion debentures (designed to move more private sector savings into 
I corporate finance), the exemption of 50 per cent of income from exports 
jfrom corporate taxation, and the removal of licensing requirements 
ifrom twenty-five industries. 

I Critics argue that this programme may increase growth, but only by 
I redistributing wealth to the rich. This is only a part (although a 
|significant part) of the truth. The programme offcrs benefits to the two 
|urban proprietary classes, but, at least in theory, at the price of 
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depriving them of opportunities for seeking rents at the expense of 
society as a whole. It does this by promising to abolish or change policies 
that were central to the nexus between bureaucrats and business. It is, in 
fact, an attempt to transform at least some of the conditions that the 
theoretical debate has pointed to as causes of slow industrialisation. 

The changes in the tax system, for instance, arc not simply reductions. 
Lower tax rates will supposedly reduce the incentive to create black 
income which escapes planning and is often hidden in unproductive uses 
such as real estate or precious metals. The reductions are combined with ; 
simplifications (such as the abolition of the investment allowance, 
similar to the investment tax credit), and a crack-down on tax evaders, 
including some with political connections. Together, these measures 
should make enforcement easier and encourage more honest 
declaration of income from the self-employed. (Rakshit discusses the 
distinction between tax reduction and simplification.’’) A number of 
critics have expressed scepticism as to whether reductions in tax rates 
will indeed have any effect on compliance, especially if punitive 
sanctions arc not also enforced."* Ihc financial policy package also , 
seems designed to push business away slightly from its dependence on . 
public sector finance, although the tax code still docs not include many 
incentives for corporate internal financing. 

Oe-regulation frees business from interference, but it also reduces 
the institutional basis for protection of those who receive the coveted 
licences, The public stance of the Finance Minister, which is also part 
of the new policy, is to oppose such protection. He refuses to meet 
individual businessmen and has stated; '1 am determined to end all 
lobbies.’-" When asked why the government had raised the minimunt 
level of assets for application of the Monopoly and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act (MRTP) above what had been requested by the 
Federationof Indian Chambers ofCommerce and Industry (FICCI), he 
replied: 

Wo arc not bargaining with FICCI. . . . Whatever big businessmen [who 
dominate FICCI] say, they have a vested interest in the quota-permit system. 
That is because once you arc across the fence—once you have a licence—you 

'' Miliir Rakshil, 'The budget and plan priorities’. Economic and Political Weekly, 20 April IVS.L 
pp 707-10. 

"* Arun Kumar, Tlnion Budget 19S.S-86: have have vrhile have-nots nought’. Economic ami 
Political Weekly, 20 April 1985, pp 717-21. 

''' Hurdhun, Political Economy, op cil: Kaushik Basu, ‘India’s fiscal policy: lobbies anil 
acquieseenec’. Economic anil Political Weekly, 20 April 1985, pp 71.5-16. 

’" India Today. 15 April 1985. p 22. 
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have access to institutional finance, scarce foreign exchange and services of the 
public sector. That paper licence is your guarantee to wealth. So those who 
have crossed the licensing barrier and have a licence, they have a vested 
interest in perpetuating them. It is widely believed that entrepreneurial skill 
consists largely of getting around the Government's regulatory mechanism. 
We want to dismantle this, we want to expose him to internal and external 
competition by giving opportunities to new and upcoming entrepreneurs.^' 

The liberalisation programme thus aims to force the private sector to 
take more risks and face the consequences of failure. The a.ssets of the 
private sector as a whole should increase more rapidly, but some 
businessmen will fail. Under new regulations, managements that erode 
1(X) per cent of net worth will be ineligible for public sector finance. 
Here, too, the stance of the finance minister is at least as important as 
the regulations. Although he has not ruled out that the government will 
ever again take over a ‘sick" mill, he has stated, ‘The concept has to be 
there: if you are broke, then you are broke.In an important symbolic 
gesture, he refused to authorise bank drafts to cover deficits by the state 
of Uttar Pradesh, of which he was formerly Chief Minister. As a result 
UP cheques could not be cashed for ten days. 

The major test of the government’s determination will probably come 
in textiles. This industry has been subjected to massive government 
regulation over the years. Its output was restricted to force mills to 
produce coarse cotton cloth for mass consumption, and differential tax 
rates and other regulations favoured the power-loom sector over the 
mills. Partly as a result of these regulations, the power-loom sector took 
off, and the textile mills suffered from chronic ‘sickness’. The 
government responded to the problems of the textile mills by 
nationalising the sick mills, protecting both the owners and the workers. 
A new textile policy, announced in June 1985^-^ removed the output 
restrictions on the mills (they can now produce 1(K) per cent synthetic 
fibres), and removed virtually all regulatory distinctions between mills 
and power-looms. The government also announced that, henceforth, 
government take-overs would not be the answer to industrial sickness in 
textiles and proposed a programme to ease the transition for workers 
put out of jobs by the closure of mills. 

; The combination of direct tax reduction and lifting of output 
j restrictions seems intended to match the structures of consumer 
1 

I 'I ibid, p 24. 

I ibid. 

1 ’ ibid. 30 June 1985. 
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demand and supply in an incgalitarian direction. The reduction ot 
income tax rates will increase disposable income among the urbar 
upper classes, increasing the demand for consumer durables. The 
relaxation of licensing requirements and of controls on the import ol 
technology will make it easier for private industry to satisfy that 
demand. 

While the budget does not contain any measures specifically aimed at 
managing public capital more efficiently, the Finance Minister has 
recognised the need: 

We have to look to the public sector to generate internal resources. It should 
become more efficient. . . . This should be our effort in the Seventh Plan, one, 
to make our investments more efficient and, two. to get more out of the existing 
investments."'* 

It should be noted, however, that the Finance Minister’s pitch for 
greater efficiency in the public sector served as a justification for the 
lack of major growth in projected investment in the Seventh Plan 
(1984-5 to 1988-9). (The failure to keep up investment in central 
government plan schemes is a major theme in criticism of the budget. 
This is the major cause of slow industrialisation that the budget did not 
address. The central plan expenditures were to increase only 7 per cent. 
On the other hand, central assistance to State plans increased 39 per 
cent. Since some of the major infrastructure sectors, such as power, 
water, Jtnd irrigation arc State subjects in the federal division of 
functions, this direction of plan expenditures into the State plans may 
indicate an effort to target the key bottlenecks. The Prime Minister has 
appointed one of his close confidants, Arun Nehru, as Minister of State 
for Power. Nehru has stated that ‘power will get priority’ in public sector 
finance and that pressure will be put on the State electricity boards to 
improve their operations."^ It is unlikely, however, that simple political 
pressure will make up for the shortfalls of the Sixth Plan in key areas 
such as power and irrigation. A major investment effort is needed, and 
docs not seem to be forthcoming. Indeed, in the months following the 
budget the power supply ‘famine’ continued to get worse, without the 
government offering a clear programme to deal with the problem. 

The politics of implementation 

If the obstacle to accelerated industrialisation of India has been a system 

ihid, 15 Apnl 1985, p 2.L 

ibiJ. .50 April 1985. pp 5(K51 
50 June 1985. 
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of subsidies and protection of the elements of the dominant coalition, 
why did at least the urban elements of the coalition overwhelmingly 
welcome a programme aimed at weakening that system? The new 
economic policy consists of allowing the urban proprietary classes to 
keep more income (and allowing business to operate more freely) in 
return for depriving them of subsidies and protection. Long experience 
of Indian economic policy, however, should alert us to the difference 
between announced and implemented policy. The present government 
appears to be following a strategy of offering benefits first and trying to 
impose costs afterwards. The easiest part of the pt>licy to implement— 
because it encountered little opposition from those with the most 
■ power—has been allowing the professionals and business to prosper 
! more freely. In fact, the mere passage of the budget accomplished this, 
[without further political struggle. These measures, together with the 
[nationalistic atmospherics acaimpanying the Prime Minister’s official 
\ visits to Moscow and Washington created a wave of political support for 
jthe policy as a whole. 

^ The hard part, however, required continual political struggle, if the 
ivcmmcnt was serious about implementing it. Depriving the 
rofessionals of their ‘subsidies’ means cracking down on patterns of 
iministration that have developed in the public sector over decades. It 
cans professionalising the management of the public sector 
irporations, which can be expected to encounter resistance from the 
:)liticians who use such appointments as a form of patronage and the 
jreaucrats who have been used to exercising discretionary power. (As 
1 example of the latter, ‘mandarins’ in the Ministry of 
ommunications resisted the government’s proposal to create 
nancially autonomous State telephone companies for Delhi and 
ombay and managed to block the proposal, aimed at upgrading the 
lephonc systems, for several months.^^) 

It means ending the plundering of some of the corporations by 
Jlitically influential gangs, such as those who pilfered two million tons 
'coal in Bihar during nine months of 1981 or 10 percent of the output 
' the State Electricity Boards during 1981-2.^** It means resisting 
hour unions affiliated with Congress(I) who have raised the demand 
lat employment in public sector corporations be made heritable, from 
ther to son. It means cracking down on massive corruption in the 
itionalised banking sector, which has generated massive black 

ihiU, 30 April 1985, p 52. 

Bardhan, Political Economy, op cir, p 70. 
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incomes for bank officials with large pay-offs to Congress(I) members 
of bank boards. (The same issue of India Today that carried the Finance 
Minister’s stern statements quoted above, also published a story about a 
scandal in the Punjab National Bank (PNB) in which over £25 million of 
unsecured loans were granted to an Indian-owned group of companies 
in London. The loans were reportedly approved by cither the chairman 
of the board or the entire board, which includes a number of 
Congrcss(I) members.’'') 

While some private busine.ssmcn and officials have been prosecuted, 
the government has so far not indicated its willingness to investigate the 
involvement of the ruling party in such deals. The arrest of a powerful 
Ahmedabad industrialist in April 1985 for smuggling foreign exchange 
was a strong signal to the business community.*' But the failure to 
prosecute or investigate the alleged involvement in the same scandal of 
the C'ongrcss(I) Chief Minister of Gujarat, Madhavsinh Solanki, sends 
an equally strong message to politicians. Prosecution of the Prime 
Minister’s own supporters when they use public funds for such private 
purposes would send a powerful me.ssage that the Prime Minister seems 
reluctant to send. 

Similarly, businessmen arc pleased to be freed from regulations, and 
they are no doubt prepared to support the idea of competition. It will be 
another matter when established companies start to lose business to 
either new entrepreneurs or to multinational subsidiaries or joint 
ventures. (I'he Indian computer industry has been actively protesting at 
the lowering of barriers to imports of small computers.) If the public 
sector administration is not made more productive and efficient, 
business will be able to point the finger in that direction, blaming its 
weakness on inadequate supplies of inputs and evoking nationalist 
arguments for protection. (These arc especially strong in the 'high-tech' 
products that many consumers seem particularly eager to import, since 
there is a legitimate argument that Indian industry needs a chance to 
learn by doing before being exposed to the world market.) In this 
struggle business may be able to count on the support of labour, 
threatened as it i.s with unemployment. 

Attempts to streamline the State level public sector enterprises will 
be resisted by the agrarian lobby, which has benefited from 
employment for family members on Electricity and Irrigation Boards 
and from subsidised rates for those two inputs vital for the new 

^ See ‘Riijemlra Selhia; u tuni’led web'. India Today. I.S April IW.S. p 12. 
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agriculture. (The government decided to retain fertiliser subsidies, 
which along with the introduction of crop insurance, was the only 
concrete benefit to the agrarian lobby in the budget.) Rajiv Gandhi has 
not shown the strength in dealing with state political leaderships that 
would be required to push through such changes. Indeed, his party's 
weak showing in the State legislative elections relative to the national 
elections, combined with the continuing consolidation of opposition 
control of a number of State governments, do not augur well for his 
government’s ability to do so. 

The agrarian lobby has also protested that the tax relief given so far is 
limited to direct taxes, which farmers do not pay. Furthermore, while 
the decrease in direct tax rates and other measures may, as the 
government claims, ultimately increase revenues by encouraging 
honest declarations, in the short run the government is partially making 
up for a loss in direct tax revenues by increasing indirect taxes, 
particularly excise taxes, which as V P Singh noted, the rich farmers pay 
'on everything that they buy’.^‘ Furthermore, the considerable deficit 
■'ft by the reduction in direct tax revenues, added to the liquidity 
ready pumped into the economy by budget deficits in previous years, 
eates conditions for serious inflation. ’^ 

Of course, those outside the dominant coalition have also become 
creasingly mobilised as politicians solicited their votes with a variety 
promises. A new phase in Indian politics began in the 1971 national 
cctions, when Indira Gandhi responded to the opposition’s slogan 
Icmove Indira’ by saying, ‘They say, “Remove Indira”, but I say, 
Remove poverty”.’ In April 1985 India Today asked her son’s Finance 
inister, ‘How do you intend to remove poverty?’ He replied, ‘1 don’t 
ive any such pill. It is by general growth and redistribution of incomes 
at you can remove poverty.’’’ 

The new economic policy has granted immediate benefits to business 
id the higher salaried employees, while the poor are asked to wait for 
■neral growth. Despite the Finance Minister’s reference to 
^distribution of incomes’, the budget contained no new measures for 
ogressive redistribution of income and quite a few new measures 
icly to produce regressive redistribution. The lower income tax rates 
;ncfit only those who had been earning enough to pay taxes previously 

bid. l.S April I9«.S, p 24. 

liumar, ‘Union Budget’, op riV; Sanjaya Baru, 'The stale in retreat?’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, 20 April 1985, pp 703-6; Rhabatosh Datta, ‘The Central Budget and the new economic 
■'olicy’. Economic and Political Weekly, 20 April 1985, pp 693-98. 

'ndia Today, 15 April 1985, p 23. 
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(incomes over Rs. 2000 per month). Much of the increase in excise taxes 
fell on intermediate goods such as cement, steel, and petroleum and 
thus, in the first instance, on bu.siness. Many of these increases, 
however, were quickly passed on to the consumer, especially in the 
form of rises in the price of basic necessities, for which the demand is 
inelastic with respect to price. Increases in the cost of transportation (due 
to increased excise on petroleum and higher railroad freight charges 
intended partially to offset lower tax rates) quickly raised the price of 
rice, dal, tea, kerosene, cooking gas, and cotton cloth. Those sectors 
of the poor, such as industrial labour, that rely most extensively on the 
market for purcha.se of these necessities, suffered the most. 

'Fhese increases were ad hoc measures designed to guard against 
excessive deficits, and the government plans to review the indirect tax 
structure. While the shift (consistent with the overall trend since 
independence) towards reliance on indirect taxes is likely to have 
regressive effects, changes in the rate structure could shift more of a 
burden on to consumers of luxury goods away from both industrial 
inputs and mass consumption items. Given the high rates of excise 
already in effect on such goods, however, as well as the political 
pressures for luxury consumption, this may be difficult to do. 

One result is thus likely to be increased labour conflict. The 
combination of inflation of prices of wage goods with increased profits 
for employers is an explosive one. Worker militancy need not be a drag 
on the economy if there arc adequate institutions for representing 
workers’ interests and reaching agreements through collective 
bargaining. I'hc large industrialists of Sao Paulo, Brazil, for instance, 
asked the government not to repress strikes in the metal-workine 
industry in 197S so that they could bargain with the strong leadership 
that had emerged.''’ Indian trade unions, however, are so fragmented 
that they arc often unable to bargain effectively. (Rudolph and 
Rudolph describe the Indian labour system as ‘involuted pluralism', "l 
Unless the labour laws arc changed to strengthen collective bargaining 
the government will be likely to continue the path of increascc 
repression of labour dating back to the passage of the Essential Service 
Maintenance Act of 1981. 

A number of elements of the new economic [xilicy are likely to work 


Leigh Payne, 'Capital and labor in Brazil: the path of redvmocrati/ation or rccorporatization'' 
New Haven: Yale University, unpublished manuscript, 1^85, 

''' Rudolph and Rudolph, 'In pursuit of Lakshnu', op ri(. The Fourth Reptut of the National Polio 
Commission, p 26,al.so discus.scs this problem. 
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to the disadvantage of scheduled castes and tribes. The increased 
reliance on the private sector will mean that employment will be 
growing in organisations where no places are reserved for them and 
where some case studies indicate that caste discrimination is 
pervasive.'^*’ Pressures to increase the efficiency of the public sector by 
eliminating redundant employees or limiting new hiring are likely to 
intensify the already violent communal conflicts over reservations, 
irthermore, concern over a deficit in the central budget as a result of 
s decrease in direct tax rates has inspired cutbacks in certain central 
vernment welfare programmes such as the welfare of Scheduled 
istes and Tribes, rural water supply, and rural sanitation. Again, the 
lance minister pointed to the increase in allocations to States, which 
ey could use for such programmes. But no influential person in the 
vernment has suggested that these programmes should be a priority 
the same way as power generation, for instance. Programmes that 
rectly benefit the poorest communities in India arc likely to be 
crificed for the sake of growth concentrated in consumer durables. 
Protests by those outside the dominant coalition may create some 
sordcr, but resistance from the dominant groups themselves to 
ack-downs on inefficiencies institutionalised in various forms of 
■tronage, subsidies, and corruption, if the government indeed 
tempts such crack-downs, will be a more difficult challenge. The will 
capacity of the political leadership to meet the challenge is especially 
lestionable since pt)litical parties, and particularly Congrcss(I), have 
lied on such arrangements to fund many of their activities. 

Some policies seem to signal that the present government will try to 
duce, if not eliminate, the role of black money in politics. Its passage 
a law legalising political contributions by corporations has been 
esented as a move toward bringing a well-known fact of Indian 
(litical life out of the shadows. Many companies, however, may still 
efer to contribute illegally, and critics have noted that the government 
iled to consider more equitable alternatives, such as the public 
nding of political campaigns.-’^ The outlawing of defections by 
gislators from the party on whose ticket they stood (with certain 
strictions) also eliminates one of the major uses to which black money 
is been put: buying defections in order to topple opposition 
ivernments. This law, on closer inspection, however, seems to favour 

'• R Sheth, The S(Kiul Framework of an Indian Factory, Delhi: Hindustan Publications, 1981. 
^omesh Thapar, ‘The “new economics"?’. Economic and Political Weekly, 30 March 1985, 
’P 531-2. 
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targe parties and limit freedom of expression. The attack on tax evasion 
has been presented as part of the same policy package aimed at reducing 
the parallel economy. 

Another use of black money, and one for which it would be difficult to 
use publicly raised funds, is the employment of criminal gangs, the 
lumpen' element, for political purposes. It was these toughs, often led 
by Congress(I) politicians, who burned Sikhs in the streets of Delhi 
during the pogroms following Mrs Gandhi’s assassination.Rajiv 
Gandhi's resistance to an investigation of these killings does not seem to 
indicate a strong commitment to reducing the criminal element in 
politics. 

The ba.sic political que.stion is whether the political leadership is 
indeed able and willing to reassert the autonomy of ‘high politics’ from 
the variegated elements of the dominant coalition in order to impose on 
them the costs of change. So long as that leadership depends on those 
same elements for resources, it depends for its power on the very system 
it now claims it is trying to transform. If the government is serious about 
trying to insulate itself from these alliances, it will need a political 
strategy for doing so. 

One possibility has surfaced in a report (passed on orally by Pranab 
Bardhan) that, with the increased participation of multinationals in the 
Indian economy, the ruling party no longer needs the relatively small 
tributes it extracts from national capital. The international connection 
provides it with resources not tied to any domestic political actor. 
Mobilisation of external resources is, of course, a classic technique for 
creating state autonomy from domestic forces; it was key, for instance, 
to the creation of the developmcntalist states in capitalist Hast Asia. 

Another, more difficult, method is to create a carefully orchestrated 
series of domestic alliances, taking on one target at a lime, combined 
with the mobilisation of popular support ba.sed on nationalism and 
resentment of the old corrupt authorities. This is how Deng Xiao Ping 
has proceeded in China since 1976. But the inexperienced Rajiv Gandhi 
has not shown the .same resolve and political skill. Furthermore, thf 
non-competitive Chinese political system does not provide the sam' 
opportunities for open opposition. 

If the assault on corruption is not attempted, or fails, tb 
liberalisation programme will turn into nothing but a higher level o 

Fur documentation, sec the pamphlet publiihed by the People’s Union for Democratic Righv 

'Who are the guilty'.’’ Part of it was published in the Economic and f'olilical Weekly. - 

November 19X4. 
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susidy for the Indian dominant coalition. In this case violent protests 
will mount, and the buoyant mood of Spring 1985 could turn ugly. But 
this tendency is not ineluctable. With political skill, the new 
government’s considerable reserves of support and freedom from 
serious challenge at the centre could enable it to impose costs more 
equitably. If the political leadership frees itself from black money and 
frees the public and private sectors from the wasteful deals they have 
bound themselves with, it could create a richer India. But it has yet to 
find the means or the will to confront the problems of the world’s single 
largest population of the desperately poor. 
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Sudan after Numeiri 


The downfall of Numeiri on 6 April 1985 this year was both long 
expected and long in doubt. Noted as one of Africa’s great survivors, he 
really had had escapes which belonged more to a Frederick Forsyth 
novel than to the world even of African politics (though Forsyth’s Dogs 
of' War reportedly had links with reality); yet good fortune and 
Machiavellian ability had helped him to survive.' In the end the 
circumstances were predictable—food shortages and an additional 
IMF-induced price rise bringing riots at a time when civil war was 
escalating in the South—all set against a background of a near-collapsed 
economy and the worst drought in living memory. Yet the means hy 
which it was accomplished were neverthcle.ss somewhat surprising, for it 
was both a coup and more than a coup, leaving a sense of ambiguity 
which only time will resolve. It was only a coup in that the army acted in 
unison under its commander Siwar al-Dhahab; hut it was more than 
coup in that there had already been spontaneous disturbances ov 
price rises for a week before the professional groups and trade unioi 
called a general strike, and in the event it may almost have been t 
exorcise in democracy by acclamation. It has been suggested that wh 
finally convinced the army leaders of the tieed to act was the poor 
attended lack-lustre demonstration of support for Numeiri’s regin 
organised by the country’s single legal party the Sudan Socialist Uni( 
on 2 April, which contrasted so unfavourably with the virtual explosic 
of support the next day on to the streets of the capital, Khartoun 
behind the doctors, lawyers and iicadcmics who organised both the 
own illegal demonstration and the general strike already gripping tl 
capital. I'hus for the second time (the first was in October 1964) tf 
Sudanese had accomplished the unusual feat of overthrowing a militai 
ruler by peaceful action, but on this occasion the army itself decided I 
take the side of the people and thus it was not fully a civilian regime th; 
took over as it had been nineteen years earlier. 

Yet while the economic conditions were appalling, and war in th 
vSouth was raging, these circumstances alone do not account fi 


' It wiis .illfpctl that Hirsyth'N plot was based on an aborted plan to overthrow the regime 
liquatorial Ouiiwu. Numeiri was aeeorded the description of Machiavellian 1‘rinec in a noti 
recent work: Robert II. Jackson and t’arl Ci. Rosberg, Personal Rule in Black Africa: Prim 
Atamrar, Frofihet. Tyrant. Berkeley: IJnhvrsily of California Press, I9S2. 
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Numeiri’s downfall. There was also the isolation of Numeiri, a 
circumstance he had usually avoided with great skill hitherto, together 
with his resort to autocratic and repressive behaviour which was 
increasingly repulsive to the consensus of Sudanese culture. 

The isolation of Numeiri followed the breakdown of relations with 
groups with whom he had hitherto had, for varying periods of time, 
significant relations. In part this must even include the army. Though it 
had ultimately been a military regime ever since 1969, the army could 
not be taken for granted.^ In the early years especially there had been 
numerous attempted coups, and though internal pressures were less 
apparent in later years, this was partly due to the growing importance of 
the security apparatus, both military and civilian. In the end the 
mechanics of the 6 April coup consisted of the army turning against the 
civilian security apparatus which appeared in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the demonstrations and strikes.^ In addition the role of 
the army in policymaking appeared sharply curtailed following 
NumcirJ’.s dismissal of his First Vice-Pre.sidcnt Abd al-Majid Hamid 
Khalil and other senior officers when they raised doubts with him in 
January 1982. Ominously they had been expressing concern at the 
necessity to use force against popular disturbances triggered by an 
earlier wave of price rises. The determination to use violence against the 
demonstrators in 1982, which left an official death toll of twenty-five, 
appeared to bury the longstanding myth, established by the success of 
the demonstrations and strikes in October 1964, that security forces 
would not in the last resort fire on large-scale and sustained popular 
protests. The political parties, too, were estranged. Though officially 
banned, certain of them, notably the former Umma Party, led by Sadiq 
al-Mahdi and the Muslim Brotherhood under Ha.san al-Turabi, had 
been involved in National Reconciliation from 1977. Sadiq had already 
fallen out over the introduction of sharia (Islamic law) and was 
imprisoned from 1983 to the beginning of 1985; though Numeiri’s attack 
on the Muslim Brotherhood came only weeks before his final overthrow. 
Meanwhile many Southern Sudanese, with whom Numeiri had so 
successfully made peace through the Addis Ababa Agreement of 1972 

’ For a fuller discusMon of the Sudan army see Peter Woodward, 'Sudan; the retreat to military 
elientclism’. in Christopher Clapham and George Philip feds). The Political Dilemma.', of 
Military Regimes, London: Crotim Helm, 19S5. pp Z17-.S4, 

' The manner of this takeover led to rumours that it had been engineered by agreement between 
the new military leaders and civilian security, headed by First Vice-President Omer al-'l'ayeb, 
and may have been encouraged by the United States which it was alleged had already decided 
that Numeiri had bcctrme more of a liability than an as.set. 
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(like the civilian overthrow of military leaders an unusual event in 
Africa) had also been alienated over the issues of the re-division of the 
Southern Region, the expropriation of oil and water resources, and 
finally the introduction of the sharia. He was left only with the 
security forces, themselves an offshoot of the military, who predictably 
would fall if Numeiri fell, and ultimately proved unable to hold the fort 
in his absence in Washington. 

I’hc autocracy and repression was emphasised by the introduction of 
sharia. Ideologically its introduction in 1983 had been defended by the 
Muslim Brotherhood, but many Muslims in the northern Sudan saw its 
harsh application as an attempt to legitimise repression in an 
increasingly shaky regime. An eminent Sudanese academic writing of 
the October Revolution of 1964 had described the Sudanese as 
unaccustomed to autocratic rule, and one might add possessing a 
tradition of revolt that goes back at least to Ahmed al-Mahdi one 
hundred years ago. ’ I'he revulsion finally spilled over with the public 
execution in January 1985 of the 76-year-old Mahmoud Mohammed 
I’aha, leader of the small but active Republican Brotherhood, on a 
charge of heresy. I hc instrument of repression had been the security 
forces, who had become increasingly differentiated from the army itself, 
and thus, with Numeiri, the losers in his overthrow.^ 

But through his isolation and repressive policies Numeiri was not only 
piling up opponents, he was al.so giving a measure of legitimacy to all 
who in any way could claim to have been involved in the events leading 
to his downfall. 

1 lis overthrow was thus both an opportunity for a huge demonstration 
of national opposition, but also meant that there were several groupings 
with some form of legitimate claim tt) power—the army, the professionals 
and unions, the banned political parties, and the Sudan Popular 
1-iberalion Movement (SPLM). All appeared to be offered a role—a 
Transitional Military Council (TMC) was established to hold ultimate I 
authority, while a civilian cabinet was formed of non-party 
professionals, and at the end of the one-year transitional period the 
civilian political parties would ultimately inherit the kingdom. At the 

' Yusiil l iKll I liiiian ‘ 1 lie Sudan Rcv<iluli«n<>l'(K'U>lK‘r WA'.Journutnj Modem African .Siudie.y, 
.S(4) l'X>7 

' A spate of puhliealions appeared shortly before Numein's downlall anulysing the erisis of his 
resini'.'. Itiese included, Ilona Malwal, I'he Sudan: A Second Challenge to Nationhood, Ness 
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/9S4; Mansour Khalid, Ntonein and the Revolulicm of Dts-Mav larndon; Kegiin Paul 
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same time the new government put as its highest priority a negotiated 
settlement with the SPLM. The plan was announced of preparing a draft 
constitution which would be examined by the parliament elected at the 
end of the transitional period. 

The intentions then were relatively clear, but it was obvious that 
Sudan was embarking on a very difficult tightrope towards a return to 
civilian rule and democracy. The first stages of that exercise involve the 
establishment of working relations between the major groups already 
mentioned. 

The army 

Like all armies in Africa it is harder to estimate the various influences 
within it than elsewhere amongst the politically important groups, yet it 
was both the initial hero of Numeiri's downfall and past villain; while 
within months some of the early enthusiasm for the army showed signs 
of fading. Clearly, Siwar al-Dhahab and his fellow senior officers arc the 
same men who had long remained loyal to Numeiri, and furthermore 
comprised those who had not joined in the criticism of Numeiri's 
policies which led to the dismissal of two hundred of their colleagues in 
1982. In addition the army includes men who were involved in the 
Military Corporations set up in the 1980s. The Corporations were 
involved in a fast-growing range of activities from farms to bus services; 
though explained as a contribution by the military to development, they 
were widely regarded as lucrative, corrupt diversions for the military 
away from the deteriorating economic and political conditions. It was 
also alleged that the senior officers only finally decided to throw their 
weight behind the popular revoltout of fear that junior officers, perhaps 
of more radical persuasion might act on their own, for talk of a Sudanese 
Jerry Rawlings had circulated for some time. 

Yet even in these circumstances, the army's intervention could be 
supported as well as condemned. Radicals, such as SPLM leader John 
Garang, criticised the TMC as the continuation of Numeiri’s rule, yet a 
lower-rank coup would also have been in the tradition of the coup of 
Numeiri and the Free Officers in May 1969. Like 1969 a new Free 
Officers’ coup was lcs.s likely to have been a united commitment to 
radicalism than the start of a lengthy period of instability not only within 
the military, but involving groups outside it as well.'’ The Sudan army 
confirms Bill Gutteridge’s point that the ‘military in Africa generally 

" A lengthy catalogue of attempted coups is given in D M Wai, 'Revolution, rhetoric and reality in 

the Sudan'. Journal of Modern African A'tudiev (17) IVT'J. 
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remain a less dominant and institutionalised body than in Latin 
America or Pakistan’ and there are various ideological orientations 
which could have provoked factional conflict which might have been far 
more violent than the events which occurred in Numeiri’s overthrow.’ 
These possible divisions could also have spilled over into other factions 
or parties in society at large producing a much more polarised and 
potentially violent situation in the northern Sudan. 

However, the army is determined to have a ‘moderator’ role of a kind 
which it could not hold after October 1964 when it was the army itself 
which had been forced out of power, rather than state security which did 
not then exist on the same scale that it did in March 1985.** The filling of 
such a ‘moderator’ role by the Transitional Military Council (TMC) will 
need careful judgement. From the outset there have been problems in 
relating the army intervention to the resistance of the Southern- 
dominated Sudan Popular Liberation Movement (SPLM), while other 
groups too may present difficulties. If the civilians do not make what the 
'FMC regards as acceptable moves in the direction of creating a viable 
framework for civilian government there may be a strong temptation for 
the army to renege on its promise to quit after one year. Yet if the TMC 
docs try to hang on to power it may find that it loses the sympathy of 
other political forces, especially the professionals, with whom 
cooperation is vital in tackling not only political problems but also the 
horrendous social and economic problems of a country in which up to 
half of the twenty million pttpulation are threatened with malnutrition 
and famine while its foreign debts stand at over $9 billion. 

Professionals and unions 

Sudan’s ‘intelligentsia’ has an honourable tradition of important, if 
necessarily somewhat intermittent, involvement in politics. In origin it 
owes something to the education system, especially the University of 
Khartoum (formerly the Gordon College); something to the strong 
influence of Cairo as a centre for Arab thinking in the last one hundred 
years; and something to the respect for learning inherent in Arab 
societies. Yet it has been constrained, both before and after 
independence, by political repression, whether under imperial or 


' Williuni Guttcridge, 'Undoing mililury coups in Africa'. 'I'hird World Quarterlv 7(1) (Januar\ 
1V85)p 8V. 

“ On 'moderator’ regimes see t'lapham and Philip (eds), PoUtirat Dilemmas^ op at, Ch 1. 'ITic 
size and activities of state and military security appalled Sudanese after the coup. It was widely 
said that 4(I,(K)() people had been involved. 
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post-independence military regimes: while the political parties could 
mobilise the mainly illiterate rural population at election time by using 
the major Islamic sects, notably the Ansar (the followers of the Mahdi 
family), who overwhelmingly supported the Umma Party, and the 
Khatmia, who had backed first the National Unionist Party and later the 
Peoples’ Democratic Party. The intelligentsia, though, were important 
in the secular nationalist movement—the first Prime Minister, Ismail 
al-Azhari, had taught mathematics at the Gordon College—and they 
played a leading role in the October Revolution and its aftermath. 
Under Numeiri they were once more repressed, while many left the 
country to gain both greater freedom for their views and more money, 
working mainly in the oil-rich states of the Gulf,'^ But from the early 
1980s, they began to flex their muscles and gain some successes. 'Die 
strike of judges and lawyers in 1983 immediately preceded Numeiri’s 
introduction of Islamic law, and may have helped to precipitate it. In 
1984 there was a long doctors’ strike which provoked an announcement 
of martial law, but also won a number of concessions. The decision to 
call a more political strike, and one linking the professional associations 
to the broader trade unions had been rumoured for April of 1985 even 
before the demonstrations against the price rises. The response to the 
call seemed to take even some of its organisers by surprise, but its 
success has renewed the legitimacy of the intelligentsia. The possibility 
remains that if circumstances demand it they may try to repeat the 
exercise and it could have further success. Moreover any government 
requires their active cooperation in tackling Sudan’s huge problems 
since they have greater expertise to contribute than any other grouping. 

From shortly after this coup the Cabinet was in their hands. The new 
Prime Minister, Gizouli Dafallah, was a devout Muslim and leader of 
the Medical Association, while most of the other sixteen ministers were 
professional men with only limited experience of government and 
mainly thought to be of fairly conservative outlook. Only three were 
southerners and though those selected. Deputy Prime Minister Samuel 
Aru Bol, Peter Gatkuoth and Oliver Albino, were more experienced 
than most of the other ministers, they were regarded with suspicion by 
the SPLM. Problems have also arisen with regard to the division of 
responsibility between the Cabinet and the TMC, with the latter 
proving reluctant to devolve as much policymaking to the Cabinet as 
many had anticipated. In part this may have been from fear, especially 

^ Euimutes of those who went abroad vary from .tUO.flOU to I,(XX),000. Undoubtedly this exodus 
served us a political safety valve helping Numeiri's long survival in power. 
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the possibility of charges being brought against former Numeiri-men 
closely associated with leading TMC members; but it was also beeause 
some areas of policy, most notably the future of sharia were fraught 
with danger. From the moment Numeiri introduced sharia it was clear 
that it would be politically difficult for any government to revoke it 
entirely and one of Siwar al-Dhahab’s first pronouncements concerned 
its continuation albeit in a ‘corrected’ form. He promised though that 
there would be a later review of all Numeiri’s laws. However, sharia has 
presented a stumbling block to negotiations with the SPLM. There were 
also major constraints facing economic policy in view of the impending 
negotiations with the IMh' necessitated by Sudan’s $677 billion debt to it 
and the need for further suppr)rt for the continuing balancc-of- 
payments deficit, as well as the ‘urgent need for food aid available only 
from the West’. 

Political parties 

As so often in Africa, the claims and aspirations of former political 
parties live on through the military regimes, and at least elements of 
them have continued their opposition, either internally or more often in 
exile, so that the downfall of the regime in power is greeted with great 
excitement by the parties. In Sudan, the parties have experienced this 
situation before, for after the October Revolution the old parties 
swiirmed back onto the stage, and soon pushed aside the professionals 
to re-establish the status quo ante. Thus part of their current claim is that 
in some sense a multi-party system is the legitimate form of government 
tor Sudan and just as the interlopers of 1958 were dispossessed in 1964, 
so April 198.5 has restored those lawfully in power who were overthrown 
in 1969. riiis interpretation in its barest essentials seems to have been 
accepted by both the TMC' and the professionals. The determination of 
Siwar al-l)hahab to hold elections after one year, and return the country 
to full civilian rule, appears to a.ssume .some form of liberal democracy 
in which political parties have had their legitimacy instantly restored by 
the new rulers. 

This atmosphere has encouraged not just the resurrection of the old 
parties, but a plethora of new ones as well. Within weeks of the coup it 
was reported that over thirty parties had been formed and registered. 
Between them the parties represent a wide range in terms of 
experience, ideological expression, and regional support. Most 
conspicutius have been the older parties such as the Umma Party and 
the Unionist Party, with other ‘middle-aged’ parties such as the Sudan 
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Communist Party (SCP), and the Muslim Brotherhood also re- 
emerging. But there have also been numerous new parties, such as the 
Baathists, whose programmes and support are still very uncertain. 
From what is already known, there is obviously a wide ideological gap 
between parties such as the SCP and the Muslim Brotherhood, and no 
love lost between them in terms of past relations. The regional diversity 
of parties is also apparent, with some parties seeking to speak 
predominantly for particular regions, and others knowing that, though 
concerned essentially with national policy, their traditional support has 
come from specific areas. But there arc great uncertainties at both the 
top and the bottom of the political parties. Few of the old generation of 
party leaders and managers remain, though one former Prime Minister, 
Sadiq al-Mahdi, is still very active. But many of the middle-aged 
middle-class groups who might be expected to provide leadership are 
either unavailable or lack support. Hundreds of thousands of 
professional and skilled Sudanese left the country in the 197()s, partly 
due to political frustration under Numciri, but more often to earn the 
high wages paid in the Gulf; while internationally known figures 
prominent in the opposition in the last few years, such as Mansour 
Khalid and Khalid Osman, lack supptrrt within the country. Instead, 
many inexperienced newcomers are pushing themselves forward to 
create parties, rejoicing in a return to the freedom for which many have 
called, yet which few remember very clearly. Many of these parties are 
in reality only factions, and few have any significant base amt>ngst the 
vast majority of the peoples of rural Sudan, who have as yet been little 
affected by the downfall of Numciri. At the base there have been great 
chances in Sudanese security over the last sixteen years, and the 
capacity of the Islamic sects to mobilise voters for the parties as they did 
before 1969 is open to question. Indeed, the ability to conduct elections 
at all by April 1986 in a country where millions are affected by drought 
and famine must be in doubt. It is notable that the famine, though 
providing the context for Numciri’s downfall, has yet to impinge 
directly on Sudan’s political life which instead has been dominated by 
the activities of the major groups, to the detriment of effective 
policymaking to alleviate and counter the immense human suffering. 

However, there is concern too with the future of party politics, both 
in the army and amongst the professionals, as well as some of the more 
circumspect politicians. The parties rightly acquired the reputation of 
conducting parliamentary government in the earlier periods primarily 
for party, factional and even personal advantage. There was nothing 
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uniquely Sudanese in that, but its practice was such as to bring 
disillusionment with the whole system, and it prevented government 
from contributing effectively to economic development or regional 
problems such as the South. Whether what will inevitably be a 
parliament of inexperienced members can produce a more viable form 
of government thus remains to be seen, but it may encourage 
constitutional arrangements in which the former groupings play some 
institutionalised role. Another doubt is raised in that for all the 
opposition to Numeiri’s regime now being voiced, all but the Unionist 
Party did at some time actively cooperate with Numeiri and some of 
them were even involved as individuals. His Machiavellian manoeuvres 
embroiled and in various ways damaged them all during his long pteriod 
in power, and there has already been much casting up of the many 
skeletons to be found in virtually all the cupboards. Some of the new 
parties will of course be hoping to capitalise upon these tainted pasts. 


The Sudan Popular Liberation Movement 

The emergence of the SPLM over the last two years has been a 
notable achievement, especially on the part of its military leader 
John Garang de Mabior. A veteran of the Anya-Anya guerrillas in the 
civil war in the lybOs Garang had been absorbed into the Sudan army 
following the Addis Ababa Agreement which ended the war in 1972, 
and later took a doctorate in economics in the United States. In 19S3, 
following a mutiny, he was .sent to Bor in the Upper Nile where he had 
formerly commanded the garrison. However, he went over to the 
mutineers and joined them in the bush in creating a new guerrilla army 
which in the last two years has greatly extended its activities in Upper 
Nile, where government forces are pinned down to only a handful of 
bases, while penetrating much of Bahr al-Ghazal as well. In early 1984 
the SPLM also forced the suspension of work on the Jonglei canal 
project, which would have increased the volume of water available for 
irrigation in northern Sudan and Egypt, as well as creating new projects 
in the South, and on the newly discovered oil fields around Bentiu which 
have estimated reserves of l(X) million barrels. These economic 
developments were indeed one source of hostility towards the 
government in Khartoum for it was felt that exploitation would not 
adequately benefit the region. In particular the decisions first to refine 
oil at Kosti in the North rather than at Bentiu, and later to build instead a 
pipeline direct to the Red Sea for the export of crude oil, were seen as 
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helping balance-of-payments and debt problems which were largely the 
fault of Numeiri’s regime at the expense of the South. Another major 
grievance concerned the re-division of the Southern Region into three 
regional governments, Upper Nile, Bahr al-Ghazal and Equatoria. This 
was widely interpreted, especially in the former two, us an attempt to 
divide and rule, as well as unconstitutional in that the Southern Region 
had been enshrined in the permanent constitution of 1973. On top of 
these concerns came the introduction oi sharia in September 1983. It 
was widely regarded in the South as morally repugnant, since any 
Islamic measure was viewed with mistrust by the predominantly 
Christian leaders and their supporters, while the harsh punishments 
exacted provoked revulsion. Initial ambiguity about the application of 
the law to non-Muslims did exist, and the severest punishments were 
not inflicted in the South, but nevcrthclc.ss it served to promote the 
SPLM’s cause. It was also regarded as a further unconstitutional act, to 
add to the tearing up of the Addis Ababa Agreement. 

The growth of the SPLM and if.v .success in the field put it in a different 
position to the professionals and unions and the parties in assessing the 
overthrow of Numciri and his replacement by the army commanders. 
The SPLM had not played a direct part in the events preceding the coup 
(though it had been a major factor in plunging the old regime into its 
prolonged final crisis) and while the civilians in Khartoum could regard 
the security forces as their major enemies, for the SPLM the struggle 
was essentially with the army. Thus it was that Siwar al-Dhahab and his 
fellow commanders were swiftly condemned by the SPLM as no more 
than a continuation of Numciri’s regime, and it ordered only a 
seven-day cease-fire after which attacks were resumed when Siwar 
al-Dhahab predictably remained in office. The SPLM position was due 
not only to the greater hostility felt towards the army commanders, but 
was also ideological and tactical. The SPLM hud adopted a radical 
neo-Marxist ideology and was far more radical in rhetoric than any 
southern movement hitherto. Some ascribed this to the support being 
received from Ethiopia, but many SPLM adherents may have had a 
deeper commitment. The Addis Ababa Agreement had essentially been 
a ‘constitutional' step, the independence settlement the South had 
missed out on in 19.56; and the 1972 settlement had not contributed as 
much as was hoped to the economic development of the region, even 
before the growing opposition to Numeiri, and thus a more radical 
ideology was very understandable. It was thought too that tactically a 
tough time would keep the pressure on the army commanders and help 
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to ensure progress, a move with which many of the SPLM’s 
sympathisers in the North agreed. 

Yet there were also political and military pressures on the SPLM 
which could encourage negotiation. Politically one of the SPLM’s major 
foreign backers. Libya, was swift to declare support for the new 
government in Khartoum, and soon called on the SPLM to follow suit; 
but the other, Ethiopia, was slower, seeking to see the Sudanese 
attitude towards Eritrea and Tigre before exerting pressure. Garang’s 
military position was harder to assess. Though successful in Upper Nile, 
where the two key projects lay, he was more exposed in Bahr al-Ghazal 
with long supply lines to sustain, while in the early part of 1985, his 
forces suffered setbacks when they sought to penetrate into Equatoria 
where ethnic tensions appeared to play a part in resistance to the SPLM. 
Some uncertainty also surrounded the solidity of the SPLM itself. It is 
much younger and less experienced than, for instance, the Eritrean 
Popular Liberation P’ront, and in the past has been prone to some 
factional unrest which would emerge once more if differences were to 
arise on the issue of responding to the new government in Khartoum. 
The situation appeared to invite exploration of mediation of the kind 
successfully undertaken by the World Council of Churches in the Addis 
Ababa Agreement of 1972. 

With or without mediation, however, the search for peace will be 
more difficult in 1985 than in 1972. Firstly, the political situation is more 
complex than in 1972 when, following its break with the Sudan 
('ommunist Party. Numeiri’s isolated government was unencumbered 
liy other groups and in need of a success which would provide new 
political support. .Secondly the Anya-Anya was relatively united and the 
only significant movement in the South, whereas at present other voices 
as well as those of the SPLM will seek to have a say. Finally, in 1972 the 
issues were essentially constitutional, whereas in 1985 there are 
complicated economic issues as well: these involve not only vital 
matters of oil and water, but agriculture also takes on a new importance 
in view of the ecological destruction of large areas in the North. 

The four main groupings—the army, the professionals and unions, 
the parties, and the SPLM—were not exclusive. In many ways the most 
enduring links are the close social ties of the riverine areas of the 
northern Sudan which have always permeated the elite and arc 
currently apparent among the army, professionals and embryonic party 
leaders. 'Fhough this generally omits the southern leaders (who have no 
comparable relations amongst themselves either) the SPLM in 
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particular had ties, especially with those amongst the professionals 
sympathetic to their case and the Sudan Communist Party. It is notable 
that it was the professionals who established a group to try and mediate 
between the army leadership and John Garang. But it is precisely the 
rather cosy domination of Sudan by the Khartoum elite which the 
SPLM claims to oppose, and regularly encourages people of the western 
Sudan in particular to support them in what is proclaimed to be a 
revolutionary rather than a southern secessionist movement. As one 
broadcast put it, ‘When we say liberation, we do not simply mean the 
vestiges of foreign colonialism, for there is also domestie eolonialism 
burdening the Sudanese people. There are families and clans left by 
colonialism on the Sudanese people, controlling their affairs and 
destiny.’ 

Yet while links already exist or may be built, all the major groupings 
arc capable of fragmenting or of changing the current fragile balance. 
The most obvious ability to fragment has already been shown in the 
political parties. Many of those registering in the first flush of 
enthusiasm were new, but there were also considerable divisions even in 
the older established parties which carried many echoes of the past. 
Outstanding in this respect was the early split in the Muslim 
Brotherhood which left its former leader Hasan al-Turabi forming his 
own Islamic National Front. Strains were reported in the military even 
before the coup and there will be both ideological pressures of very 
different kinds as well as calls for and against a greater political role. As 
crucial will be the professionals and union leaders, for it was this group 
which wilted and was outmanoeuvred by the parties in 1964. Some of 
their leaders may move to the party scene, but there is greater 
awareness of the importance of maintaining a presence this time, and 
they may continue to be an impt>rtant balance. Were they to decline and 
become disillusioned it would be a .setback to implementing any kind of 
recovery. 

The most immediate problems outside politics lie in the economic 
crisis. The famine and immense suffering of millions of Sudanese is not 
simply the result of poor rainfall but is compounded by the deeper 
structural problems of Sudan's economy. After failing for almost the 
first twenty years of independence to lift itself out of a typical 
colonial-style economy based around the export of cotton, Sudan 
embarked on an ambitious programme of investment in agriculture 


BliC Summary of World Broadcasts, 1.1 May 1985. 
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designed to make it the bread basket of the Arab world. "Some oftht 
schemes succeeded, such as the Kcnana sugar plantation, but at great 
financial cost, and often to the detriment of other sectors of the 
economy—such as overloading Sudan’s inadequate transport 
infrastructure. Others were only partially successful, such as the 
spinning and weaving factories; while some never worked at all, like the 
brewery at Wau in Bahr al-Ghazal. Nevertheless all the schemes 
contributed to Sudan’s indebtedness which has grown steady from $3 bn 
in 197S to almost $9 bn in 1985. At the same time agricultural and 
industrial output per capita has declined, and imports are running at 
three times the value of exports. On top of this Sudan hosts 
approximately 1 million refugees from Ethiopia, Uganda and Chad. A 
change of regime can do nothing in itself to alleviate this grim reality, 
but just as this deterioration contributed enormously to Numeiri’s 
downfall, so the new rulers will in time be judged in part on their ability 
to reverse the decline. 

However, the political and economic inputs which may help in this 
task will be derived not simply from the government in Khartoum 
reorganising Sudan, but from other countries as well, at both the 
regional and superpower level. It was one of the characteristics of the 
Numeiri years that Sudan became far more involved in international 
politics, partly due to thcgreaterregionalisation of politics in north-cast 
Africa, which owes as much to its relationship to the Arab as the African 
world, but also to Numeiri’s use of regional antagonism to gain 
superpt)wer support lor his regime.’’ Libya’s adventurous foreign 
policy had included support for attempts to overthrow Numeiri, and 
helped to encourage US backing for Sudan. So too did the proximity of 
Sudan to the avowedly Marxist regime in Ethiopia with its close links 
with the Soviet Union. Sudan also developed intimate ties with 
America's friends in the region, notably Egypt for whom Sudan became 
the main Arab supporter of C'amp David, and with whom integration 
was planned, and the Gulf stales, particularly Saudi Arabia. 

However, Numeiri’s deposers sought to reverse this polarisation in 
Sudan's international relations, while at the same time endeavouring to 
help improve the domestic situation. The early reopening of diplomatic 


" Fruncis I.l’Cs and Hugh C Brixiks, T/te hcoiuimic and Polilical Development of the Sudan. 
noiildcr: Westview I*)??. 

' ' tVicr Wocxlward, 'Sudan's domestic p<ilitics and relations with neighbouring states', in 
Post-Independeiue Sudan, Edinburgh: Centre of African Studies, University of Edinburgh. 
IWI. pp’.S ? 7 . 
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•elatiom with Ubya was in part a Step towards the ^ 

ncgouatt, “”<* Libya was keen to cooperate. In iciutn Oaddates Libyan 
opponents halted their hostile broadcasts from Sudan and rapidly left 
the country. Approaches were also made to Ethiopia, but here the 
issues were more complex. Ethiopian support for the SPLM had been 
given in part because of the freedom accorded to the Eritrean and 
Tigrean movements by Sudan. Sudan could restrict these movements, 
but only within limits. There has long been some sympathy within 
Sudan for the Eritreans in particular; the US sends food relief across the 
border through voluntary agencies, and Sudan requires US grain itself ; 
while the frontier is long and the Eritreans arc very resourceful. Thus no 
easy quid pro quo for Ethiopian pressure on the SPLM could be 
guaranteed. Meanwhile, understandable though these moves were, 
they excited concern in Saudi Arabia and Egypt. The former in fact 
released funds that had been delayed to Numeiri, perhaps hoping to 
counteract any blandishments from Libya, but Egypt which had once 
been the virtual military guarantor of Numeiri, became alarmed at the 
growing voice of Sudanese nationalism. 

Concern with these moves was also shown in the United States. Under 
Numeiri Sudan had become the second largest recipient of aid in Africa, 
after Egypt, and had supported not only Camp David, but the Rapid 
Deployment Force as well. But the new rulers know that Western aid is 
essential for both relief and development, while if they prove capable of 
reversing the economic deterioration they will in turn make Sudan less 
of a bottomless pit than it has recently appeared to be. It was not 
therefore inherently anti-American to want to improve relations with 
America’s enemies in the region, or with the Soviet Union. 


Conclusion 

Though the international context is important, it is amongst the 
groupings within Sudan that the way forward must primarily be found. 
As indicated it docs involve keeping unlikely bedfellows together, at 
least in the short run—the army, the professionals, the parties and the 
SPLM; yet in the past elements at lca.st of all four have been involved 
with each other, if not always at the same time. The military regime of 
Numeiri did make peace with the South, and peace was maintained for 
ten years; all but one of the old parties cooperated with the regime at 
some time or other, and many professionals were involved, especially 
when in the early 1970s the regime decided to elevate the ‘technocrats’ 
as some of the intelligentsia were dubbed. It may be that the draft 
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constitutional arrangements presented to the new parliament after one 
year will suggest institutional expression for this plurastic power 
structure, perhaps including a form of federalism; or it may be 
preferable, as some Sudanese already suggest, to prolong the 
transitional period, perhaps for three years. What is clear is that if in the 
future any of the major groupings is alienated the whole process of 
seeking a just, legitimate and stable government in Sudan will be 
seriously set back. ! 

The alternatives that might result from a failure to establish a 
consensus should act as a salutary warning. There has been talk of Siwar 
al-Dhahab being Sudan’s Neguib to be replaced in time by a ‘Nasser’: 
yet Sudan is too heterogenous to respond ideologically to anyone 
seeking to assume such a mantle, while it would also involve a return to 
elements of the repression so recently and joyously thrown off. But a 
weak inadequate multi-party parliamentary system might also in time 
invite a further coup and that way too a Numciri-type regime could be 
rest»)rcd. A return to a narrowly based military regime in Khartoum is I 
likely al.so to lead to the continuation of the revolt in the South; while I 
the drift into anarchy in the West already underway might lead to 
conditions there resembling neighbouring Chad more than the central 
Sudan. Thus by January 1986 Sudan could find itself celebrating thirty 
years of independence with major question marks over not only the 
stability of the government, but over the future of the state itself. 


THOMAS C BRUNEAU 


Consolidating civilian Brazil 

Political transitions, as changes from one type of regime to another, are 
inherently complicated. Not only are the individuals and possibly some 
organisations (the armed forces, political parties, groups and 
associations) which were formerly in ptwer replaced by others, but the 
very format of the regime is also transformed as is its legitimacy and 
bases of support. In the contemporary phase of transitions from 
dictatorship to democracy in Southern Europe and South America 
surely no country is more complicated than Brazil. Between May 1984 
and March 1985 the process initiated by the military government in 1974 
as a controlled opening from above has broken its bounds and now 
promises to result in liberal democracy with a new constitution and 
direct presidential elections in 1988. 

Brazil's transition has been similar to Spain’s inasmuch as the 
liberalisation was initiated by the government itself by granting civil and 
political rights to an emerging opposition, while at the same time 
retaining control of the timetable and extent of the political opening. 
This process is in contrast to the cases of Argentina, Greece and 
Portugal where defeat, or the prospect of defeat, in war resulted in the 
collapse of authoritarian regimes and the establishment of civilian 
democratic governments. Brazil’s transition is, without a doubt, the 
longest in the current process, one which was begun by President Gcisel 
in 1974 as a ‘slow, gradual and sure’ opening.' The last ten years have 
been characterised by periods of progress in areas of amnesty, 
censorship, civil rights and fjolitical organisation, but only slight 
improvement or stagnation in citizens’ rights and the prospects for a 
transfer of pwwcr. By means of a wide variety of special measures— 
mvuwwos—the government maintained power even while allowing a 
regular schedule of elections. The opposition, mostly centred in the 
Brazilian Democratic Movement Party (PMDB), negotiated and 
participated in the political game as some link to power, however 
tenuous, was better than nothing at all. 


' On the analysis of political transition, sec my 'Triinsition from authoritari.'in repimes: the 
contrasting cases of Brazil .ind Portugal’, in Fred Eidlin (ed) CiinitUulirmal Dtmm racy: F.\ws 
in Comparative Poliiit's^ Boulder; Weslvicw Press. pp 47(l-mi and the literature cited 
there. Of particular relevance is the special number of llovcnment and Opposition (London) 
19(2) Spring 1984, dealing with the cases of Brazil and Argentina. 
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In 1984 the government of President Figueiredo lost control of the 
process of gradual transition. While his government was able in April to 
intimidate, threaten and finally muster enough votes in its Democratic 
Social Party (PDS) to defeat an opposition-supported constitutional 
amendment returning direct presidential elections for the first time 
since 1960, it did so at tremendous cost in public opinion and internal 
tensions in the PDS. Subsequently the party split which allowed the 
candidate of the PMDB, Governor Tancredo Neves, to be elected 
president by the Electoral College on 15 January 1985. Despite the 
PDS’ hypothetical majority of 36 extra votes in the 686-member 
College, Tancredo received 480 votes to the PDS’ candidate, Paulo 
Salim Malufs 180, with 26 cither absent or abstaining. Thus for the first 
time .since the military coup of 1964 a civilian—and a civilian of the 
opposition PMDB at that—was elected president. 

Yet at the very beginning of Tancredo Neves’ ‘New Republic’, on the 
night before he was to take office as president on 15 March 1985, 
Tancredo was hospitalised. After five weeks of agony for the 
74-ycar-old president-elect, Tancredo died on 21 April of intestinal 
problems and complications arising from seven operations for infection 
and internal bleeding. Brazil was traumatised by the personal suffering 
of I'ancrcdo and his family, and the transition, which had earlier 
seemed so simple and sure, was in doubt, 'fhe vice-presidential 
candidate on I'ancredo’s ticket was Jos6 Sarney, who took the oath of 
office and on the president-elect’s death assumed the presidency. 
Sarney, however, was identified with the military governments for most 
of the period since 1964, was president of the PDS from 1979 until June 
1984 and had opposed the direct elections amendment which was the 
theme of the PMDB and politics in general in early 1984. Sarney had 
been put forward as vice-presidential candidate of the PMDB by the 
Liberal L'ront, a party formed of ex-members of the PDS, as part of an 
agreement whereby they would support Tancredes Neves in the 
fdcctoral College. 

Since 21 April 1985, Jose Sarney has been president of Brazil; 
however, he finds himself in a very difficult situation indeed. Sarney 
does not head any political party, and in the almost fully democratic 
regime in Brazil today parties are becoming the principal instruments of 
power. He was president of the PDS, but left it to Join the PMDB. The 
PMDB, while divided into many factions, has been a functioning party 
since 1965 and its president. Senator Ulysses Guimaraes, is a strong 
administrator. It is unlikely that Sarney will gain much power within the 
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PMDB. Samey is not from one of the larger, politically or economically 
more important states such as Minas Gerais (Tancredo’s home) or Sao 
Paulo, but from the north-eastern state of Maranhao; it does not, in the 
context of the Brazilian federal system, provide much of a power base. 
Although Samey is personally wealthy, he is not closely linked to the 
important economic groups of modem Brazil.^ In effect, President 
Samey is sadly lacking in most of the key political resources of Brazil. 
He is suspect in his present party, is considered a traitor in the PDS 
which he left, and ex-President Figueiredo would not meet with him or 
place the sash of office on him on 15 March 1985. Further to complicate 
matters, these are not easy times in Brazil. The external debt exceeds 
$100 billion; the International Monetary Fund (IMF) suspended loan 
payments of $1.5 billion in Febmary because the 223 per cent inflation 
exceeded agreements with the Fund; and the country has been in a 
recession, its most serious since the 1930s, for four years. In this 
economic quagmire social problems have rapidly worsened and become 
highly visible under the military governments. With a civilian 
government, in the process of fuller democratisation, the social 
* problems of poverty, misery and crime will inevitably be manifested in 
strikes, demonstrations, and other forms of social unrest. With the 
country’s finances extremely constrained by the exigencies of the IMF 
and the creditor banks, there is little flexibility to meet the popular 
demands for improvement in salaries and basic human needs, and 
strikes have spread through key economic sectors in all parts of the 
country. 

Sarney lacks the political and economic capital to confront these 
grave problems. Tancredo Neves would have also lacked the latter. He 
was, however, an acclaimed political magician, a genius, who could put 
together ‘arrangements’ or ‘understandings’ whereby agreements could 
be reached and consensus developed around policies. Sarney does not 
have Tancredo’s gifts and lacks as well his popularity and standing. 
While the country was traumatised by the death of Tancredo, the 
government appears to be paralysed and has not acted in regard to 
appointments or the implementation of policies. 

Despite the tragedy of Tancredo’s death and the tremendous 
socio-economic problems to be faced by any government in Brazil, it 
seems likely that the political transition will continue and be 

^ Samey acknowledged these three political weaknesses, as reported in Expresso (LisNin) 20 
April 1985, p 43R, I have relied exten.sively on the Brazilian weekly Veja (Sao Paulo) for many 
of the details in this article. 
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consolidated in a new constitution and direct presidential elections bv 
1988. The reasons for this positive, albeit tentative, opinion are based 
on comparative analysis of other cases of political transition applied to 
the Brazilian context. Of particular importance are political and 
economic factors, including the process of the transition itself; the stage 
it had reached by Tancredo's death; and the disposition of the political 
actors at the time of writing, one month after Sarncy assumed office as 
President. 

The old regime offers no option 

In the case of some transitions from dictatorship to democracy there arc 
fairly substantial sectors in society which look back with nostalgia to the 
stable and orderly times of the past regime, particularly in the context of 
the give-and-take of democratic politics. TTiis tendency seems most 
pronounced in some Southern European cases; so far none have 
reverted to the predictable, if dictatorial, old regime, but in the 
contemporary cycle of transitions it is at least a hypothetical option.^ In 
Brazil such an option seems so remote as to hardly merit serious j 
consideration. 'j 

The transition was begun in 1974 with President Gcisel’s 
‘dccomprc.ssion’ or ‘opening’. 'I'his was ten years after the initiation of 
the authoritarian regime by military coup, preceded the economic 
impact of the oil shock when economic growth was still a high 10 per ■ 
cent, preceded President (’arlcr’s human rights campaign, and took | 
place when a high degree of unity existed in the armed forces and in the | 
regime more generally. In considering the various explanations as to the j 
decisions taken to open the regime, it seems most likely that the 
government under Geisel was attempting to broaden its basis of support 
and rejuvenate itself. The opening followed the closed and dictatorial 
government of Prc.sidcnt Medici (1969-74) with its legitimation through ] 
high rates of economic growth, grandiose projects, and the Doctrine of 
National Security. It thus became reasonable to broaden the support of 
the regime as the social costs of the economic miracle were widely 
appreciated by 1974; industrialisation and economic growth having 
been achieved, the authoritarian regime was le.ss favoured by important 
economic groups, and there was even concern that the state was too 

' l-or imuly^is on this point, wc Juiin J I.m/. ‘S*>mc compiirnlivc thoughts on the transition to 
ilftnocrai-y in Portugal :ind Spain’, in Jorge Braga dc Macedo and Simon Serfaty (eds) PorluKiil 
Sinfe the Revolution: Economic anil Political Perspectives. Boulder: Westview Press. 1<JS1. 
pp 25-46. 
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large; and much of the middle classes and important institutions such as 
the Church, were alienated by the torture and other obvious excesses of 
the government, ^e unpopularity of the government was highlighted 
by the results of the congressional elections in November 1974 which 
went agamst the government pany, ARENA (precutsot o( the PDS) 
The MDB (prKutsot of the PMDB) won 16 of the TX Senate teats 
contested and increased its Tepresentation in the Assembly from 87 to 
160. President Geisel allowed the results to stand, but between 1974and 
the end of his term in 1979 controlled the timing and the agenda of the 
opening in order to allow it to continue in the face of ‘hard line’ 
opposition from the armed forces, to avoid MDB control of the 
Congress and, more importantly, the Electoral College which the 
authoritarian regime utlised to certify the generals who became 
presidents after 1964. 

Crucial to the control of the agenda was the government’s utilisation 
of the casuismos —arbitrary and individualised measures to protect the 
government’s party—in effect, a rule for each case. The most important 
series of casuismos were decreed in April 1977 in preparation for the 
1978 elections, and in November 1981 and June 1982 for the 1982 
elections.'' The combination of these many, and changing, controls were 
set up to rig the electoral procedures to maintain ARENA, and later 
PDS, control in the Congress despite the increasing popularity of the 
PMDB. President Geisel controlled the presidential elections internally 
in the armed forces and the government-controlled Electoral College 
certified Geisel’s candidate. General Joao Baptista Figueiredo, as 
President with a commitment to continue the opening.^ Not precisely a 
casulsmo but serving the same purpose was the political party reform of 
November 1979, which abolished the two parties of ARENA and 
MDB and allowed the creation of more parlies. The result was as 
intended: a proliferation of opposition parties whose role had hitherto 
been occupied by the MDB. The effect of the various casuismos on the 
November 1982 election resulted in the PDS taking 12 of the state 

’ Of particular utility in understanding the beginning of the transition are l.uiz Urcsser Pereira, 
Development and Crixis in Brazil, lV.-i(^-I9HJ. Boulder; WestvHcw Pres-s. 1*W4; Waldcrde Goes, 
() Brasil do General Geisel, Rio dc Janeiro; Nova Fronteira, 1978; and the series of reports by 
Thomas O Saunders for the American Universities Field Staff Inc., Hanover, New Hampshire. 

' The work of David V Fleischer is very useful for understanding the impact of the easulstnos . See, 
for example, ‘Constitutional and electoral engineering in Brazil; a doubleA;dgcd sword 
l%4-1982' in D Nohlen (ed) Wahlen and Wahlpiditik in Laitnamerika. Hcidciherg: 
Esprint-Verlag, 1983. 

" For the details of the internal process in the armed forces, sec Andre* (iustavo Stumpf and 
Merval Pereira Filho, A Segunda Guerra: .Sucessao de Gei.vet. Sao Paulo: Brasiliense. 1979. 
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governorships, 41.5 per cent of the popular vote, and placing 359 
members in the Electoral College. The PMDB took 9 gubernatorial 
seats (in the most important states), 44 per cent of the popular vote, and 
269 members in the Electoral College. The other three opposition 
parties—Democratic Labour Party (PDT), Brazilian Labour Party 
(PTB), and the Workers’ Party (PT)—placed one governor, took 14.5 
per cent of the vote, and gained fifty-two members in the College.^ The 
government’s PDS, then, enjoyed a comfortable majority in the 
Electoral College which was to select the next president in January 
1985. 

Between the elections in November 1982 and late 1984, three 
processes developed and interacted which ultimately defeated the 
planned opening envisioned by President Gciscl and assumed by 
President Figueiredo. The economy deteriorated, resulting in a major 
recession with productive capacity hovering at a low 72-74 f)cr cent 
utilisation, extremely high rates of inflation with 200-230 per cent per 
annum since 1983, and high rates of unemployment with industrial 
employment in S«1o Paulo, for example, dropping by 25 per cent 
between December 1980 and mid-1984. Incomes for all but the very 
wealthy have fallen; for the year to June 1984, average wages for 
industrial workers in Sao Paulo declined by slightly more than 4 per 
cent.'^ Social manifestations of the economic crisis were seen in riots in 
Sao Paulo in May 1983 and sackings of grocery stores in Sao Paulo and 
Rio in September 1983 as well as a sharp rise in crime. The second 
process was the opptisition, composed of four parties as well as 
institutions (such as the Church) and groups (such as students, 
slum-dwellers, etc), demanding change and improvement. This 
demand was translated by the PMDB into a demand for democratic 
elections, direct presidential elections, and a government with the 
legitimacy to confront the grave socio-economic crisis. In October 1983, 
for example, the nine PMDB governors (including Tancredo Neves) 
declared, ‘Only direct elections within the rules of modern democracy 
which include universal and secret suffrage can overcome the political 
and economic difficulties facing Brazilian society.’*^ The initially 

' riicsc fi(;urL-.s are taken fri)m Hcischer, 'ConslituliDnal and electoral enpincering'. up at, p 37. 

" Ilie data on the ccomimy in this article arc taken from William O I'yler, 'Stabiisatiun, external 
adju.stmenl. and reeesMon in Brazil: perspectives on the mid-I9S0s’. a paper prepared for the 
Conference ' ITie Crisis in Brazil', University of Florida, 15-16 November 1984. Sec also, for 
extensive data, Rrazit: Coi/nirv LamomicMemorandum, Washington DC: World Bank (2 vols) 
26 February 1985. 

" Quoted in Oilbertc) Dimenstcin el al, O Comphi que KIrgeu Tancredo, Rio dc Janeiro: Editora 
JB, 1985, p 71. 
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controlled opening had stimulated the rebirth of civil society in a rapidly 
industrialising and modernising Brazil, and the emergence of political 
parties was imminent; such parties were no longer willing to wait for 
what the government decided to grant but demanded a full and 
immediate implementation of democracy. 

The opposition might demand, but President Figueiredo still 
possessed the power, and the Constitution stipulated indirect 
presidential elections in the Electoral College in January 1985. As early 
as November 1983, however. President Figueiredo began to 
demonstrate that he had lost whatever interest and talent he once 
possessed for politics. The third process centres around these 
considerations; Figueiredo’s decreasing ability to control the timetable 
and agenda of the controlled political opening. Of the three processes 
this last seems the most timely; the President's apparent lack of interest, 
ambiguous statements and actions, and contradictory positions threw 
open the transition so that the opposition, and particularly Tancredo 
Neves, could capture the initiative in the time and nature of the 
^transition.'" 

'* In November 1983, President Figueiredo stated that he personally 
was in favour of direct elections, that they should be reinstated, but that 
this was not possible as his party would oppose him. At the end of the 
year he turned over control of the presidential succession to his party, 
the PDS. Between early 1984 and the PDS convention in August 1984, 
the President equivocated on the selection procedure and the likely 
candidate of the party for the Electoral College. The result was that the 
most unscrupulous of the half-dozen potential candidates, cx-governor 
of Sao Paulo and Federal Deputy, Paulo Salim Maluf, tied up the 
convention and became the PDS candidate for the presidency. 
Reportedly not even President Figueiredo liked Maluf; he was al.so held 
in some disrepute by large sectors of society and the political elite for 
representing the worst political and moral excesses of the authoritarian 
regime. The choice of Maluf, and the equivocation and confusion 
involving the president, resulted in a major split within the PDS: 
fifty-two Congressmen left it and went on to found the Liberal Front, 
which subsequently became the Liberal Front Party (PFL). Among the 
founders of the PFL were Vice-President Aureliano Chaves, Senator 
Marco Maciel, and two ex-presidents of the PDS, Jose Samey and Jorge 

Dimenstein « al, describe the details of the transition in this 247-page bonk compiled by Jornal 

do Braxil (Rio de Janeiro) reporters. Sec also the very useful special number of Vefa on ‘A 

Histdria Sccrcta de Succssao’, Ifi January 1985. 
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Bornhauscn, as well as other key figures in the Senate and Assembly. 
President Figueiredo and key elements in his government gave minimal 
public support to Maluf. The Electoral College results on 15 January 
19S5 of 480 for Tancredo and 180 for Maluf are indicative of the low 
level of political support where the party, which had 359 members from 
the November 1982 elections, was presumably controlled by Maluf 
who, in turn, was utilising a College supposedly controlled by the 
government of his colleague President Figueiredo. 

By January 1985 the authoritarian regime was clearly politically 
bankrupt. Public opinion polls indicated that the level of popularity of 
the Figueiredo government had reached a new low, and Maluf could 
hardly appear in public without being booed and attacked." Later, 
Maluf would criticise the government for its failure to support his 
candidacy and questioned its remaining legitimacy, presumably in order 
to distance himself from it for a possible future political career. 
President Figueiredo, in a televised interview in late January 1985 was 
bitter, frustrated and hurt; he asked only that the Brazilian people ‘me 
esque<;am' ('forget me’).'“ In sum, the authoritarian regime as 
represented by the 1979-85 government is held in low esteem by much 
of the population and even by elements of the political elite who were 
directly involved in it during many years. As a consequence, it is not a 
viable alternative to the currently emerging democratic regime. 

The inroads of democracy 

Why did so many important members of the government’s PDS desert 
the party, thereby ensuring the election of the oppo.sition candidate in 
the Electoral College? The political transition had reached a certain 
momentum, and many politicians felt that liberal democracy would 
likely emerge sooner rather than later. In a democracy votes are the 
principal means for selecting rulers, and votes require popularity among 
the public. 

It should be recalled that the Brazilian authoritarian regime never 
fully closed the Congress and never eliminated elections; they were 
constrained and controlled, but not eliminated. The theme of 
democratic legitimacy was maintained, but its full implementation 
through direct elections and an independent Congress was held in 
abeyance while economic and security problems were to be resolved. 
By the late I97()s there was no longer a security problem and the 

" On a public opiniim poll, see Veja, 20 March 19S5, p 53. 

'■ I he interview is suininurised in Vt'ja. .30 January I'JSS, pp 28-9. 
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economy was proving intractable; the situation was worse than when 
the military took over in 1%4. The government was able to win 
elections and push their measures through Congress and the Electoral 
Congress only by the most blatant form of institutional innovation in the 
casutsmos. The massive campaign led by the PMDB in early 1984 in 
favour of the direct elections for president, the "diretas jd' campaign, 
brought more than one million people out on the streets in Rio dc 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo with commensurately large crowds in other 
important cities; these were the largest demonstrations in the history of 
the country. The amendment for direct elections fell twenty-two votes 
short of the required two-thirds in the Assembly; in any case, it would 
not have passed in the overwhelmingly PDS-controIled Senate. 
However, of the 298 votes in favour, some 5A were from the PDS as the 
party was already splitting or ‘imploding’ in the face of popular pressure 
for the completion of the transition. The party’s unpopularity became 
obvious to Josd Sarncy and others in June 1984 with the K>cal elections in 
Santos, SP, in which—in the first direct elections for mayor in many 
years—the PDS candidate came in last with only 3 per cent of the vote. '■' 
■If a politician was going to have a future in a more democratic Brazil, it 
was not going to be with the PDS and its unpalatable candidate, Paulo 
Salim Maluf. 

By late 1984 it became almost untenable for the government to justify 
the continuation of indirect elections; in effect, the casulsmos had 
arranged 686 votes in the Electoral College to represent some 55 million 
voters. Even so, the PMDB utilised this instrument to have Tancredo 
Neves elected President, giving the argument that the arbitrary and 
unfair system symbolised by the casuismos would be dismantled. 
I’ancredo promised a four-year, rather than a six-year, term of office, as 
well as a constituent assembly to change the Constitution and establish a 
full liberal democratic regime. President Sarney shares this same 
commitment. Sarncy, and the regime that is emerging with him, can 
thus develop what Giuseppe di Palma has termed ‘backward 
legitimation’—contrasting itself with the poorly-regarded 
authoritarian regime—and a ‘forward legitimation’ based upon the 
promised new Constitution and a four-year presidential term of office 
with direct elections. 

" On the impact this election had on Sarney and other PDS politicians, see Vfja, 8 August 1V84, 
p 24. 

'■* Sec Cfiuseppc di Palma, 'Left, right, left, right—or centre? On the Legitimation of Parties and 
Coalitions in Southern Europe', ireA Conference on Mediterranean Europe, Athens, May 
1978. 
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ransition was obvious by September of that year. In response to the Air 
"orce Minister, General Delio Jardim de Mattos, insinuating that the 
>DS dissidents who were supporting Tancredo were traitors, the 
:x-governor of Bahia, Antonio Carlos Magalhaes, stated that those 
vho supported a corrupt politician for president were themselves 
.raitors. TTie military did not respond; this demonstrated that its power, 
jr at least its interest in using power for campaign purposes, had 
vanished. By 15 January 1985, Tancredo had the support of the armed 
orces for his presidency. On his death the military ministers, selected 
•)y him, made statements in favour of the Constitution and Sarncy’s 
:ontinuation in office in fulfilment of this Constitution. Barring some 
'.ocial cataclysm it seems unlikely that the armed forces will directly 
ntervene to impede the continuation of the transition to a new 
Constitution and direct presidential elections. 

"he presidential system and political parties 

The governmental system in Brazil, as in the rest of Latin America, is of 
i presidential rather than parliamentary format. Sarney, as Vice- 
President, became President on the death of Tancredo. According to 
the present Constitution he has a six-year term of office although he, as 
Tancredo, has promised elections in 1988. He does not rely on Congress 
for continuation in office, although by two-thirds majorities the 
Congress could change the date of the next election and shorten the 
term accordingly. Political parties in Brazil have never been highly 
aructured or coherent; rather they have been pcrsonalistic and tlcxiblc. 

The present party system dates from 1979 and the law of party reform 
which was formulated by the military government. Since that time the 
PDS has split and suffers from problems inherent in being identified 
with the military governments, for which it was an instrument, and with 
the defeated Maluf. The PDS is obviously in a process of transition and 
is in no position to oppose the present political transition; indeed, it has 
no reason for so doing if it intends to continue to function as a party. The 
■ingle largest party is the PMDB which is fully committed to a 
Jemocratic regime; it should be the central actor in the immediate 
future. It must be stressed that extensive negotiation was required 
between Tancredo and the president of the PMDB, Ulysses Guimaracs, 
to work out an agreement for support in the Electoral College once the 
amendment for direct elections was defeated on 15 April 1984. 
Guimaraes is also negotiating with President Sarney, and it is significant 
that Sarney did not initially change the composition of the government 
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on assuming office on 21 April 1985. The PMDB has thirteen members 
in the present government, and the PFL and PDS dissidents four. The 
other parties have small representation in Congress (two senators and 
forty-four deputies from the 1982 elections) and are not in a position to 
have an impact on policy but can influence public opinion. It seems 
likely that the party system will change in the near future. On 9 May 
1985 a series of proposals was unanimously passed in the Congress to 
change the most flagrant casulsmos of the military governments. Three 
of these will have a particularly large impact on the party system. One 
ends the requirement of party fidelity of following the orders of the 
leaders and losing elected positions if a move is made from one party to 
another. Another ends the suhlegenda or means whereby competing 
factions could remain within a party. And the third decrea.ses the 
requirements for recognition of political parties. With the likely 
ebullience resulting from these changes, in combination with the 
transition and the problems in the PDS. it is unlikely that Sarncy will be 
faccrl with any kind of unified opposition. Tliis by no means guarantees 
effectiveness or smooth cooperation, but agreements seem possible 
even without Tancredo, the consummate politician. 

Dialogue and conciliation 

A tremendous amount of dialogue and conciliation was lequircd to 
bring the political transition to a point of readiness in early 1985; these 
were the defining characteristics of Tancredo. This has been a 
negotiated transition which continued to be worked out, among 
different actors, when President Figueiredo abdicated responsibility for 
presidential succession. The death of Tancredo traumatised the nation, 
and there was a tremendous amount of sympathy for him and an 
appreciation of his political skill in furthering the transition. Sarney. 
more than any other single political figure, can profit from this 
sympathy and appreciation by the mere fact that Tancredo, at the age of 
74, accepted him as his vice-presidential running-mate. With the great 
emphasis placed at this stage of the transition on the constitution and 
legality, it is obvious that barring the unforeseen, Sarncy must continue 
as President to consolidate the transition. 

Sarney has been extremely diffident so far. He was in the background 
in the PMDB convention in August 1984, did not manifest himself much 
during the campaign, did nothing during Tancredo's hospitalisation to 
suggest he was prepared to assume the role of president, and his initial 
measures since assuming office on 21 April have been strictly in line [ 
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with Tancredo’s plans and commitments. In order to propel Sarney to 
fully accept his role as president it required the serious encouragement 
of Ulysses Guimaraes and Josd Fragelli, presidents of the Assembly and 
Senate, respectively. The initial measures, on 9 May 1985, which 
included the abolition of nominated mayors and the return of direct 
elections for all elected officers were in line with a general trend towards 
democratisation and participation, as was the creation of a Commission 
on Constitutional Reform, which will formulate a draft charter in 
mid-May. Sarney’s few speeches to date have indicated that the powers 
of the presidency will decrease and the autonomy of the Congress 
increase; these are, after all, within the general trend of the transition 
since the early 198()s. So far public opinion is overwhelmingly in favour 
of him, and he has the support of important social and political groups.'^ 
Regardless of the initial means used to promote it, the transition 
reached a stage by early 1985 where procedures rather than results were 
emphasised. This may be only in the short term, but this article stresses 
precisely those factors; emphasis in on the constitution, democratic 
legitimacy, and procedures for expanding the democracy. This 
•democracy, as seen by all but a few minor groups, is a liberal democracy 
which favours procedures and not necessarily socio-economic results. 
Obviously, due attention must be given to the social situation, and this 
commitment has been slated by Sarney since his first important speech 
on 1 May 1985 which promised an improvement in working class 
salaries; in the immediate future, however, the key area will be political 
consolidation. The stress so far is on forward legitimacy which relates to 
the campaign for direct elections and culminates in the political reforms 
of 9 May 1985 which provided the basis for Tancredo’s New Republic. 

The economy—disastrous but not serious 

The most obvious problem in Brazil for most foreign observers, and, 
certainly, in the day-to-day living for all Brazilians, is the disastrous 
situation in the economy. The debt, austerity, unemployment, 
recession, and inflation are incredibly difficult problems for any 
government—let alone an incoming civilian government, lacking a 
coherent party and governing team. The daily manifestations in terms 
of strikes and demonstrations are obviously politically significant facts. 
U should be noted, however, that the current cycle of political 
transitions in Southern Europe and South America is contemporaneous 

” On a public opinion poll and statements of support, see Ve/a, 24 April 198.*), p 29. 
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with a world recession, external debt, and high rates of unemployment; 
indeed, it is quite possible that the recession has much to do with 
decreasing the legitimacy of authoritarian governments which used 
economic growth instead of democratic legitimacy for justification. So 
far, and this may well be temporary, none of these countries have 
returned to dictatorship. 

What is particularly relevant in Brazil is the general awareness that 
the economic crisis came about before the political transition. Tancredo 
and Sarney arc not responsible for the economic shambles; the fault lies 
with the military governments and their economic planners. The 
situation is more serious now than in 1964 when the military took 
power, if only because the country is far more urban, industrial, and 
integrated in the world economy. It is not difficult to point to areas of 
economic mismanagement or poor planning, including the decision to 
maintain growth despite the oil shocks of 1973 and 1979 which changed 
Brazil’s terms of trade, the fascination with huge projects which 
required equally large loans and created few jobs, and the “cut and 
mouse game’ with the IMF of making agreements with unrealistic 
goals."* Symbolic of this obsession was the consistent support given by 
President Figueiredo to the Minister of Planning and virtual economic 
czar, Antonio Delfim Netto, despite obvious problems with the 
economy and the unpopularity of certain individuals and the regime 
itself as the recession continued. In sum, for a number of years the new 
government can effectively blame past governments for the country's 
economic and .social problems. In effect, there are extremely grave 
economic problems facing the country, but they need not have a direct 
political impact. Furthermore, there are some indications, albeit 
contradictory, that some improvement in the economy is at hand.'** It 
may well be possible to continue to blame the problems on the past and 
gain the benefits of the present. 

Conclusion 

'I’his discussion may appear over-optimistic, particularly as the initial 
indications of Sarney’s leadership and coherence of the government 

For tnany of the policy problems see Tyler, •Stabili/ulion', op cii. For .mother recent analysis 
sec Persio Arida, ‘Economie stabilisation in BnuiT, Latin American Program. 'Die Woi>dro» 
Wilstin International Center for Scholars, Washington DC, 1 November 1984.1'or a historical 
review and analysis of the key areas and problems, see Werner Baer, The Brazilian Economy: h' 
Growth and Development, 2nd revised edn. New York; Praeger Publishers, 1983. 

Indications of improvement in the economy arc reported in the Banco de Boston, Newsletw 
Brazil, 14 January 198.'>. as well as in Info Brazil, Center for Brazilian Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University, Washington DC, October 1984. 
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have been anything but impressive. However, based on analysis of 
other cases of political transitions and the nature of the process in 
Brazil, the stage it has reached, and the initial behaviour manifested by 
Sarney and the leaders of the PMDB, I am guardedly optimistic about 
the future. Political scientists have no particular clairvoyance, 
particularly in a case as complicated and dynamic as Brazil. One year 
ago it seemed that Maluf would be the next president of the country, a 
nrospect that provided little room for optimism. Today, he, and the 
)arty he came to symbolise, are in disrepute. Democracy, even when 
cached by tortuous paths, holds a popular appeal and those currently 
nvolved in the political transition are identified with it. The appeal 
.hould last at least until a new Constitution is approved in 1987 and 
lirect presidential elections are a reality in 1988. 
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Crisis and ethnicity: 
legitimacy in plural societies 

A wise prince, when he gets the chance, craftily fosters some enmity 

against himself, that by crushing it he may make his power greater. 

(Machiavelli) 

Governments cannot choose freely the type of problems which arise in 
society and with which they have to deal. Nevertheless, they do have 
discretion as to how to react. They presumably seek responses which arc 
compatible with, and if possible contribute towards, the pursuit of their 
contemporary policy goals; and they have some choice as to how to 
diagnose the problems, who to blame, and how much attention to direct 
to them. One well-known strategy is for government leaders to invoke 
externally based threats or crises of internal subversion; furthering their 
own political dominance and enhancing their legitimacy by promoting a 
sense of siege. 'I'he problems they face are then depicted as symptomatic, 
of a potential Armageddon which they alone can prevent. 

Certain politicians may favour such a strategy more than others 
because it accords with their particular style of leadership, but clearly 
both the extent of the strategy’s employment and its actual impact on 
dtnnestic politics depend primarily upon the social and political 
environment in the state concerned. It will be argued here that there are 
particular features of the ethnically pluralistic Third World states which 
arc especially conducive to the employment of siege strategies. 

Numerous 'Third World governments have made political capital by 
dramatising, exaggerating, or even inventing problems. In the case of 
Africa the most dramatic example was provided by Sekou Tourc’s 
Cjiiinea where an isolated and insecure regime survived for over 
twenty-five years by maintaining a 'permanent plot’ atmosphere in 
which fear and anxiety were generated so as to justify purges against 
opponents. In both Togo and Ghana the particular problems posed by 
the bifurcation of the Hwe ethnic group have repeatedly been translated 
into political crises by regimes concerned to promote both national unity 
and their own legitimacy. In the case of Asia, examples would include 

A preliminary vcrsinn of this piipcr was presented at the Australasian Political Studies Astavialion 
2(tth Annu.il Conference. The University of Melbourne. 27-2^ August 1<>S4. I am indebted to 
Professor Walker Connor and Associate Professor t han Hcng Chec for their aimments. 
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both President Marcos’s dramatisation of'’rebellions of the left’ so as to 
legitimate his imposition of martial law in 1972 and thence perpetuate 
his power; and President Sukarno's manipulation of the issue of 
Indonesia’s confrontation with Malaysia in the mid-1960s in order to 
detract attention from both economic and regionalist unrest and 
thereby buttress his own image as a nationalist leader.' 

Not all threats, dangers, or crises are of equal utility for a government 
leader wishing to mobilise support. ITie spectre of Armageddon which 
they raise must have both an internal and an external dimension, and 
must be credible not only as a threat to the leader’s own position, but 
also to the unity and stability of the society. 

ITie external dimension is crucial since it is the assertion of the need 
for strong defence against some alien enemy which gives force to the 
demand for internal unity; though it should be noted that the 
postulation of a nebulous enemy such as neo-colonialism or unnamed 
foreign powers often seems to do the job just as well as more concrete 
external enemies. The significance of the internal aspect of the threat is 
in giving dramatic immediacy to the external danger; it involves the 
' assertion that there is some Trojan horse' or ‘fifth column' within the 
society which, cither consciously or unwittingly is weakening the 
society’s ability to defend itself. The fact of ethnic pluralism in the Third 
World slates of Africa and Asia thus becomes relevant. If a leader is 
able to characterise internal dissent and criticism of his regime as arising 
from and reflecting competing ethnic interests within the society, then 
he will be able to equate political dissent with communal disunity and to 
argue, in turn, that communal disunity is incompatible with national 
loyalty. A connection is therefore made between the 'communalists', 
‘chauvinists’, ‘tribalists", etc within the society, and the external enemy; 
/ith the former now exposed as the possibly unwitting agents of the 
ittcr. 

Having linked external and internal elements so as to generate a 
pectre of social disaster, a government leader can then hope to 
onvince the populace that the society is a garrison under siege which 
lust now rally behind its leader if it is to survive. The proclamation of 
uch a crisis thus justifies the argument that criticism of the regime must 
:ow be suspended. Commitment to the society and its survival arc 
hereby equated with support for the government. 

On the Togo and Ghana cases see David Brown, 'Sieges and scapegoats: the politics t)f pluralism 
in Ghana and Togo’, Journal of Modern African Studies,1\{^) IIKS. On the Indonesian case sec 
Donald Hindlcy. 'Indonesia's confrontation of Malaysia: the search for nnotives', Asian Sun ev. 
4(6) June 1964. 
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Where such a strategy is maintained successfully it constitutes a 
distinctive basis for governmental legitimacy. Support is not based 
simply on moral obligation and loyalty towards the national community; 
nor does domination rest solely on the leader’s power to suppress 
opposition. Such normative and coercive elements are present, but the 
effectiveness and distinctiveness of siege legitimacy derives from the 
citizens’ perception that the only options available are compliance on 
the one hand, or disaster on the other. Faced with such a choice the 
people must commit themselves to support the leader despite any 
reservations they may have. It is in the nature of a siege that those inside 
the garrison believe themselves to be trapped, so that they must align 
themselves with the incumbent leader who alone is in a position to 
ensure the survival of the community. 

Clearly both the character and the impact of siege legitimacy will 
depend upon the environment in which it operates; and in order to 
develop the discussion further two particular cases will be briefly 
examined, those of Singapore and Malaysia. These two cases are chosen 
not because they arc in some way typical; but rather because siege 
legitimacy seems to have contributed, in both countries, to a rather-* 
unusual record of political stability. They provide, therefore, a rare 
opportunity for examining the role of siege legitimacy over a relatively 
long period. 


Malaysia 

Malaysian politics used to be characterised, in the IVbOs, in terms of its 
relaxed liberalism, epitomised in the character of the then Prime 
Minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman; and the accommodationist stance 
towards ethnic pluralism, institutionalised in the governing Alliance 
between Malay, Chinese, and Indian political parties.“ From 1969 1 
onwards, however, the formally consociational government contained 
increasingly overt and extensive elements of Malay domination; and the 
tone and style of government, especially under the present Prime 
Minister, Dr Mahathir, became noticeably more strident. These 
processes have accelerated dramatically during the 1980s with the clear 

•’ The (.-ihnic composition of peninsular Malaysia is 53 percent Malay. .35 per cent Chinese, and 11 
per cent Indian. Pre- I96y Malaysia is used by Lijpharl as an extimple of a ‘reasonably successful 
consociational democracy', and was also treated in this light by Ratnam. See Arcndt Lijpharl. 
Pemmraev in 1‘lural Sitcielies, New Haven: Yale University Press. m7y. pp 150-6i: K J 
Ratnam. (. 'ommunalism and the Polilifal PrtH-ew in Malaya. Kuala Lumpur; University of 
Malaya Press, 1965. 
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weakness and disunity of the major Chinese partner in the government, 
;he Malaysian Chinese Association (MCA); and the shift of the United 
iaiays National Organization (UMNO), led by Dr Mahathir, towards 
1 pro-Islamic stance. That the government has so far managed to change 
.he balance of Malaysian politics without provoking Chinese political 
apposition, or losing ground to the increasingly militant Islamic party, 
*artai Islam Se Malaysia (PAS), is explainable partly in terms of the 
government’s employment of siege imagery. 

When the Alliance was first formed, in 1955, it could rely on getting 
widespread support partly on the basis of ethnic patronage, with each of 
:he three ethnic parties acting as the channel for resource distribution to 
;heir ethnic clienteles. Partly also, it obtained support on the 
bandwagon’ basis that it was from the outset the only viable contender 
or power at the Federal level. Nevertheless, despite its strong position, 
here have been few cKcasions when the leadership of the Alliance, or of 
ts successor the Barisan Nasional, have appeared complacent.’ The 
government leaders have repeatedly supplemented their arguments 
that they can deliver the goods and that they are the only party with a 
chance of winning, with the argument that their continued dominance 
constitutes the only safeguard against ‘disaster’ and should therefore be 
supported even by those who may have reservations about their policies. 

In the 1950s the Alliance had succeeded in getting the strong support 
jf the Malays at least partly by tapping their suspicions of the Chinese; 
ind to a lesser extent they could get the support of Chinese moderates 
3y stressing the link between the communist insurgency and Chinese 
extremism’.'* It was, however, the issue of confrontation with Indonesia 

' The main exception being the election of I9fiV. see below. 

‘ It was Malay suspicion of the mutli-communal Independence of Malaya Party, and its policy of 
giving easier citizenship to the Chinese, which led to the formation of the Alliance between 
UMNO and the moderate Chinese party, the MCA. 'lltc Malays formed S4.2 per cent of the 
electorate in I9S.S and were concerned to guard their dominant position, through un 
Independence settlement, against the Chinese communist insurgents and their sympathisers 
'nic MCA, for its part, represented the interests of those with u stake in the economic prosperity 
of Malaysia, and they also saw a negotiated Independence as the solution to the insecurity, and 
the suspicion of the Chinese, provoked by the Emergency. The Alliance succeeded in mobilising 
81 per cent of the vote. 

The context in which the Alliance was formed is outlined in Karl Von Vorys. Demmracy 
without Consensus: Communalism and I'olitical Stability m Malaysia, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1975. 

By the 1959 election most Chinese adults were eligible to vote sii that the Malays were now 
only a bare majority of the electorate (56.8 per cent). The Alliance sought to capitalise on the 
resultant fean of inter-ethnic rivalry by portraying its opponents as ethnically particularistic, 
and itself as embodying inlcr-ethnic harmony and unity. This argument was however weakened 
by the dispute between UMNO and MCA over the alhx:ation of scats, and MCA's defeat on this 
issue led to its poor showing in the polls: and the Alliance itself got only 51.8 per cent of the vote. 
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which provided the Alliance with its most effective mobilising 
argument. This was made into the dominant issue of the 1964 elections 
and the Alliance ‘very adroitly’ identified itself as the symbol of national 
unity and defence against the Indonesian threat; while portraying the 
opposition parties as Indonesia's subversive allies.It was this use of the 
confrontation ‘crisis’ which produced a major improvement in the 
Alliance’s electoral support, especially amongst the Chinese; and it was 
precisely the failure to generate any such sense of crisis in the late 1960s 
which led to the politically crucial decline in the Alliance’s support at 
the time of the 1969 elections.'’ To be sure, the Alliance leaders did 
again seek to a.sstK'iate the opposition parties with the threat of 
inter-ethnic violence, but they failed to follow this up either by finding 
any external threat which could provide an imperative for unity, or by 
identifying themselves with such unity. Moreover, the Alliance leaders 
evinced a general air of ‘never had it so good’ complacency which 
effectively belied their warnings of ethnic tension, and was at variance 
with the actual feelings of ethnie insecurity amongst the voters 
themselves.^ The result was that the voters felt free to indulge their 
particularistic ethnic interests rather than rallying behind the Alliance 
as the defender of the national garrison; and given the grievances 
amongst both the Chinese and the Malay populations which had been 
generated by government policies regarding the economy and the 
language issue, the result was a drift away from the Alliance, with 
Chinese going towards the Democratic Action Party and Malays 
towards the Islamic party, PAS.'* 

I'he inter-ethnic rioting which occurred in the aftermath of the 1969 
elections is invariably depicted as a turning point in Malaysian politics. It 
precipitated the collapse of the Alliance and ushered in a more overtly 
and more militantly pro-Malay regime. This shift has certainly not been 
particularly popular amongst the Chinese voters, more than half of 
whom have continued to vote for the opposition DAP. Nevertheless 

^ R S Milne ;inil Oninc K Maiizy, l'ttlilic\ami <iovi'mmi'nl in Malaysia. Singiipi)re: Times. 19S0. 
p IW) 

1 he fullest Jise'iission of how this issue was employed in the election campaign is in J Ratnam 
and R S Milne, The Malayan Parliametuarv Elections o} 1964, Singapore: University of Malayj 
Press. l%y, C'h 6. ' 

" This is the only iK'casion to date when electoral support for the Alliance (or the Barisan) ha' 
fallen helow .'ll) per cent: it got 48.4 per cent of the vote compared to 58.4 per cent in 1964. 
’On the complacency of the Alliance leadership see. eg Von Vorys, Democracy without 
Consemus, up cil, pp 251-V; 265-8. 

” Malay discontent with the Alliance's failure to achieve economic redistribution in their favour 
was paralleled by Chinese apprehension over the threats to their position posed by the 
Government’s National Language Act and its pro-Malay education policy. 
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one of the most striking features of Malaysian politics in the 1970s and 
1980s has been the limited extent of their overt alienation in the face of 
the government’s pro-Malay and Islamisation policies, which 
effectively make second-class citizens of the Chinese.*' 

As regards the Malays, it might have been expected that the main 
beneficiary of the Islamic revivalism which has been evident in Malaysia 
since the late 1970s, would have been PAS, since as an Islamic 
opposition party it has been unconstrained by the pressures towards 
compromise and ambiguity implied by involvement in a government 
coalition. Despite the apparently increasing popularity of its goals 
however, PAS has so far failed to mobilise corresponding political 
support in recent elections, enjoying somewhat less electoral support 
than it did in the 1960s."’ 

Faced with the prospect of losing support from both of the dominant 
ethnic groups, the Barisan has in fact managed to maintain its 
dominance; and this has been facilitated by the way in which the Barisan 
leaders have successfully focused attention upon and politicised two 
images of disaster which have complemented and reinforced each other: 
♦‘the spectre of ethnic violence as symbolised in ‘13 May 1969’; and the 
spectre of an Iranian-style Islamic dictatorship. 

The 1969 riots were used explicitly to justify the suspension of 
democracy between 1969 and 1971, and to legitimate the formation of a 
new governing coalition, the Barisan Nasional, which was identified by 
1974 as the new guarantor of a ‘strong, united, multi-racial Malaysia’.' ‘ 
Thereafter, as Chandra Muzaffar has noted regarding the 1982 
elections: 

\s in other elections since 1%9, fear played a part. The ruling party did not 


^ In the lyys and iyS2 general elections the MCA received 14.y5 per cent and lH.2.‘ipercentofthe 
vote respectively. This is similar to its showing in 1959 and 1 964 ( 14.S per cent and i S.7 per cent). 
'Ilic MCA's obviously subordinate position within the Alliunce/Rurisan has inhibited its ability 
to mobilise the Chinese vote, and Chinese support for the opposition DAP has remained higher 
than that for the MC'A both in the general elections and in the hy^:lcclions in lys2 and 198.1. 
With the resignation of its President, Ixe San Choon. in June 1983, the MCA was plunged into a 
factional dispute. Despite this, it polled 41.5 per cent of the vote in the Seremhan by-election in 
November 1983, compared to the DAP’s vote of 58.4 per cent. The ptiinl, then, is not that the 
MCA has been consistently weak. but that the Barisan's espousal of pro- Islamic policies has not 
apparently produced any corresponding sharp decline in its level of Chinese support. 

’ PAS had got 21.27 per tvnt of the vote in 1959; 14.45 percent in 1964; and 23.75 percent in l%y. 
In 1978 its share of the vote was 17.48 per cent falling to 16.15 per cent in 1982, though this fall 
was due to its contesting fewer seats rather than to a lo.ss of popularity; indeed PA.S increased its 
vote slightly in the four Malay-majority states. In the January 1985 Kedah (Padang Terap) 
by-eicction UMNO defeated PAS by a similar margin to th;it in the 1982 general election. 
Diane K Mauzy, Barisan Nasional: Coalition CJovernmenI in Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur: 
Marican, 1983, p 75. 
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hesitate to invoke the spectre of ‘May 13’. The electorate was reminded in a 
prominent advertisement of how the ruling party had saved the nation from the 
May 13 incident and why the voters should therefore not gamble with their 
children’s future. By reviving memories of the May 13 riots which the 
government had always argued was caused partially by opposition excesses, 
voters would think twice about supporting opposition parties. 

TTie spectre of inter-ethnic violence is thus politically useful for the 
leaders of the Barisan because of the link which they have made 
between such violence, ethnic extremism, and the opposition parties, 
especially the DAP and PAS. It is the assertion of such a linkage which 
allows the Barisan to use the threat of Islamic fundamentalism (which 
had nothing to do with the 1969 riots) to mobilise support for itself from 
those who would favour the trend towards Islamisalion, but who would 
not wish a return to 1969. 

UMNO leaders have accordingly highlighted the dangers posed by 
the recent activities of ‘political enemies who wear the mask of religion 
and ride the horse of communal chauvinism’.'^ This had become the 
central focus of politics in Malaysia by November 1984 with the 
government’s publication of its White Paper on religious extremism.^ 
PAS is portrayed as linked with various politically extremist Islamic 
groups; as advocating ‘rule by mullahs’; as promoting disunity amongst 
Malays by labelling UMNO supporters as ‘kafir’ (infidels); as furthering 
the cause of the Communist Party of Malaya; and as endangering 
national security and stability. To this list is added the emotive charge 
that PAS constitutes a threat to the sanctity of marriage and the 
family.'■* 

The p<ditical import of this attack on PAS is to warn UMNO Youth, 

ChiinilrH Mu/iiffiir.' Ilic 19S2 general clcctum; an analysis', ('onlcniporury Soiilheam Asm, 4(1), 
June 1982. pp 11)0-1. See also H Crouch. K H Lee and M Ong. Maluysiun Politics anJ the I97it 
P.U-rhtm. Kuala l.umpur, Oxford University Press, 1980, pp lf)2-5; anil Ismail Kassim. Race, , 
Politics and Moderation: A ,Sliidy of the Malaysian Elccloriil Process, Singapore: Times, 1979, 
pp 42--S. I'or an example, .see Musa flilam's .speech in the 1982 election campaign reported in 
Par Pastern Pecortoirtic Reeiew (FPER). 16 April 1982, p 8 
The partial exception was the 1974 election when the Barisan won partly, because of the 
'vacuum in the world of Malay opposition' caused by the inclusion of PAS within the Barisan 
Nevertheless a 'sense of siege’ was not entirely absent since the Prime Minister, Tun Razak. 
repeatedly urged the Chine.se to support the Bari.san by threatening them that failure to do so 
would merely lead to the formation of an all Malay government in which their interests would 
not he represented; they really had no choice therefore but to support the Barisan even if they 
were critical of it. See P C'handrasekaran, The 1974 General F.lections in Malaysia Singapitre: 
Institute of Southeast Asian Studies. Occasional Paper No 2.S, 1974, pp 8-10. 

' ’ Speech by Deputy Prime Minister Musa Hitam at the National Conference of the Oerakun 
Party, 29-.t0 September 1984; reported in PEER, 18 October 1984, p 18. 

'■* On the UMNO campaign against PAS, and an outline of the White Paper, see PEER, 18 
October 1984 pp 16-18; and Sunday Times (Singapore), 11 November 1984, p 8- 
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Malay students abroad, and others impatient for faster Islamisation, 
that the government is moving as fast as it can; and that the advocacy of 
more radical policies would merely provoke Chinese unrest, help PAS, 
divide UMNO, provoke the collapse of the Barisan, and lead to ethnic 
conflict il la 1969. The attack on PAS is also directed to the Chinese; 
reassuring them that the government’s shift towards Islamisation is not 
a deliberate ethnocentric policy away from inter-ethnic accommodation 
and towards Malay dominance; but rather is a moderate and realistic 
response to circumstances, dictated not by anti-Chinese sentiment but 
rather by a concern to maintain stability. The policy is thus worthy of 
Chinese support since any rejection by the Chinese of the Barisan 
government would have the effect of strengthening the extremist PAS, 
thus directly threatening the position of the Chinese in Malaysia. 

The success of the UMNO leaders in maintaining their own 
dominance, and the political stability of their ethnically divided state 
over a thirty-year period, is indeed remarkable. To do so they have 
relied increasingly on exaggerating rather than minimising the dangers 
they have faced. The major factors underlying their dominance arc 
probably still their effectiveness as a source of patronage able to channel 
resources through the ethnic parties; and their 'aura of success’ which 
ensures a bandwagon of support. Nevertheless the government leaders 
have repeatedly built upon their position of dominance by arguing that 
they alone can defend the nation; while their political opponents are in 
fact threats to the nation. This element of siege legitimacy has been 
increasing since 1969, and is now apparently a central feature of 
Malaysian politics; with the depiction of Islamic extremism as the 
spectre of disaster employed, paradoxically, to rally suppr^rt for a 
regime which is itself clearly moving decisively towards Islamisation. 

Singapore 

The political leaders of Singapore have in the past faced numerous 
situations where they had good reason to feel ‘under siege’, so that both 
their own political survival and that of their small island community 
depended uf>on a high level of vigilance and commitment. The 195()s 
and 1960s were characterised by several tensions, most notably the 
prolonged confrontation between the present moderate People’s 
Action Party (PAP) leadership and the more radical and communist 
elements; the communal conflicts between Chinese and Malay; and the 
tensions underlying both the above, arising from political alienation of 
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the poor and unemployed in an economy which had all the problems 
typical of underdevelopment. These internal issues were supplemented 
by uncertainties associated with Indonesia’s confrontation with 
Malaysia. Singapore’s subsequent ejection from the Malaysian 
Federation, and the fear that anti-Chinese incidents in Indonesia might 
spill over into Singapore. 

Against such a background, Singapore’s present situation appears 
exceptionally .stable and secure; and this is generally attributed to the 
skilful, pragmatic and realistic leadership of Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew. A high level of economic growth has been maintained, despite the 
world trade slump, with low unemployment and inflation. Politically, 
the government retains widespread support (63 per cent of the total 
electorate in the December 1984 elections) despite its often abrasive 
style and unpopular policies; and opposition remains both limited and 
moderate. Inter-cthnic tensions have also ceased to constitute a real 
political threat; a degree of Malay discontent does persist, but the 
government has been well able to contain, inhibit, and direct its political 
articulation.'*’ Externally also, relations with neighbouring states arc 
good, and any dangers associated with a spread of communism from 
Indo-China, or an upsurge of anti-Chinese sentiment in cither 
Indonesia or Malaysia, are potential or hypothetical dangers only; they 
po.se no threat which is cither immediate or intense. 

Cliven this contemporary situation it might have been expected that 
the political culture of Singapore would have become corre.spondingly 
more relaxed, confident, and liberal. This is not however apparent. A 
perusal of government policies towards such issues as development, 
defence, and ptilitical opposition; a study of the mass-media campaigns 
conducted by government; and the tone and content of most of the 

A tk-pn-c of n.’.M’niniciiI cjiiM.s iiniong.sl ihc Malay minorily, arising primarily from a perception 
that they have to some extent •missed out'on .Singapore's economic miracle. According to a 
I.abour Force .survey. (K'r cent of Malay employees eiirned a monthly salary of less than 
.SSWX), and 4 per cent had po.sl.secondary and tertiiiry education. I'his compares with 
corresponding fignre.s for the C hinese of 7.S per cent and 1.^.3 per cent and for the Indian work 
fori e, of SO.4 per cent and 11 .f) per cent. While the Malays constitute 14.27 per cent of the work 
force (IdSO census), they eompri.se only 1.16 per cent of the country's university students (as of 
198.3). 

The government's general policy is to play down the .significance of ethnicity as a factor, 
though this stance is modified by a concern to .show awarcnes.s of the special needs of the Malay 
community. It ha.s e.stabli.shed and channeled funds through a Council for the Education of 
Mu.slim riiildren (Mcndaki) and a Muslim Religious Council (MUI.S); but the decline of the 
PAP vote in the 1984 clecliuns prompted a rcali.sation that Malay di.scontcnt pcrsi.sts; and a 
parliamentary task loree ha.s now been set up with a view to creating a 'high-powered' statutory 
board to try to ‘bridge the gap between Muslimsand the other communities'. See.V/rai/.v Times. 7 
January 198.“), p I; and 16 January 198.5, p I. 
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speeches made by the leaders; all reveal a sense of anxiety and 
insecurity which is pervasive, and which is effectively communicated so 
far as one can judge, to the wider populace. 

The anxiety is evident in the government’s campaign to promote a 
total defence mentality by warning that ‘What took 25 years to build 
can be destroyed in two minutes’. It emerges in the Prime Minister’s 
repeated warnings that ‘Singapore has only one chance, and that is to go 
up, tighter, more disciplined, up the ladder. We’ve got one little island. 
You unwind this, . . . and its kaput.The imagery varies but the 
message is always that any relaxation will lead inexorably to total 
disaster. The Senior Minister, S Rajaratnam, explained it recently by 
saying that every silver cloud has a dark lining. The darkness was hardly 
visible as yet, but: 

The happy combination of unexpected events, lucky mistakes by our enemies, 
and fortuitous circumstances which all contributed to Singapore’s success can 
never happen again . . . For Singapore it is a one-way journey either up or 
down. Once your are down you stay down for good.'^ 

This formulation of the political options in terms only of support for 
the PAP policies, or disaster; and this stress upon the fragility of the 
country’s prosperity and stability, reflect the view that the country owes 
its success to deliberate social, political and economic ‘engineering’ on 
the part of the government, which has erected, as it were, a scaffolding 
which needs to be constantly maintained by inculcating a sense of 
discipline, commitment, and vigilance into the population. 

In some cases these exhortations arc backed up by reference to 
specific dangers or threats, but most frequently the nature of the 
consequences which would follow from complacency are left unstated, 
or indicated only by references to unspecified foreign invasion or 
internal subversion. Whereas regimes employing siege legitimacy in 
other states often pinpoint the external enemy, in Singapore’s case it is 
sufficient to mention merely the island’s smallness and lack of natural 
resources, thus indicating its general vulnerability to ‘each wind that 
blows’. The outcome of the threatened disaster is depicted as a 
reversion to the political turmoil and relative economic deprivation of 
Singapore in its pre-independence days; an image of the past which is 
consciously and carefully fostered through the mass media. 


Quoted in Time, 25 January 1985, pp 21-2. 

Sirailx Times, 19 June 1984, pp 1 and 8. 

"* See for example the ‘Making of a Nation' television scries broadcast in 198.4. 
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Tlie dangers highlighted by the Singaporean political elites are not 
imaginary. Nevertheless it seems clear that they do choose to dramatise 
and exaggerate the threats to their state; so that the general sense of 
anxiety which pervades Singaporean politics cannot really be explained 
solely by reference to the actual problems which exist, but arise in part 
from the ideological perspectives generated by the government. 

One of the most likely reasons for this state of affairs is the 
background of the present PAP leadership. They gained their early 
political experience and developed their attitudes and values in the 
context of the struggle against the more radical and apparently stronger 
Chinese-educated faction of the PAP; and in the circumstances of their 
humiliating ejection from Malaysia. It was therefore quite natural that 
they should develop a somewhat combative and authoritarian approach 
to politics; and should sec their role as that of protecting the small, 
vulnerable city-state from encroaching dangers.'*' 

The development of this siege mentality on the part of the political 
elite has shaped the whole character of contemporary Singaporean 
politics. It does not conform to a repressive one-party state model since 
compliance and support arc achieved without explicit or widespread ^ 
coercion. Neither docs it conform to the Western liberal-democratic 
model. The majority of Singaporeans support Lee Kuan Yew because 
they have been persuaded of the fragility of unity and stability; and by 
maintaining this sense of insecurity the government is able to rally 
support for the numerous policy initiatives which its predisposition 
towards governmental engineering implies. 

The focus of this governmental engineering, and thus of the 
government’s ideological mobilisation, is the issue of ethnic identity ir 
Singapore. Siege legitimacy implies the need to point, not just tc 
external threats, but also to particular internal cleavages which 
constitute potential sources of disunity and vulnerability. Despite tht 
moderation and low political salience of inter-ethnic tensions ir 
contemporary Singapore, the government repeatedly seeks to generate 
anxieties about ethnic identity; but it docs so in the process of pursuing a 
policy designed to remove ethnic issues and alignments from the 
political arena. In other words, the attempts which have been made tc 


The ciTcum'.lanccs of ihc PAI’s rise lo power arc carefully outlined in John Drysdalc 
SmgajHin\'Sirugf;leforSmreM.Smg,apiirc: ’liin<;s. 11^84. The impact upon Lee Kuan Yew’s styii 
of Icudership is disciis.sed. eolourfully and less nattcringly. in T J S George, Lee Kuan Yew'.' 
Singapore, Singuporc. Deut.'ich, 197.1. 
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modify ethnic identities in Singapore serve two purpioses; to exacerbate 
the sense of insecurity which the government seeks to sustain; and to 
promote political depluralisation. 

This concern with depluralisation arises from various sources. The 
Singapore government’s experience of inter-ethnic rioting in the 1950s 
and 1960s led them to see both Chinese ‘extremism’ (in the form of 
communism, blamed for the 1955 Hock Lee riots), and Malay 
‘extremism’ (instigated from Malaysia and then Indonesia and blamed 
for the 1964 communal riots) as sources of potential political instability; 
not least because of Singapore’s geopolitical position. Singapore is a 
predominantly (78 per cent) Chinese state surrounded by the 
Malay-dominant states of Indonesia and Malaysia. It is thus believed 
that any attempt by the Singaporean Chinese to discriminate against the 
Malay minority on an overtly ethnic basis would provoke an 
anti-Singaporean reaction from these states. Thus the Chinese elite in 
Singapore must maintain their political dominance, and must mobilise 
support from the Chinese masses, in ways which do not alienate the 
other ethnic groups and which do not point attention to ethnicity as the 
basis for such domination. The governing elite is a highly Westernised, 
English-educated group which has accordingly dc-emphasised its 
Chineseness and has, since the early 1970s, proclaimed its concern to 
generate a ‘Singaporean national identity' distinct from the various 
communal identities upon which political loyalties had focused in the 
past. While encouraging the various Indian, Malay and Chinese 
communities to preserve their distinctiveness at the level of high 
culture, the government has effectively depluralised the political area, 
which is instead depicted as an ethnically blind meritocracy. 

The other major reason for the political depluralisation policy arises 
from the fact of ethnic diversity within the Chinese community. Political 
opposition to the PAP government has in the past been strongest 
amongst vernacular-speaking Chinese groups, those speaking mainly 
Hokkien, Teochew, Cantonese, or Hainanese. These groups were 
largely insulated by both language and culture from the political 
mobilisation activities of the better-educated and English-speaking 
elite. The PAP’s solution has been to use the educational system to 
change the languages of the Chinese masses, promoting English as a 
major universal language and Mandarin as a common Chinese language 
lacking the politically suspect connotations of the ‘dialects’. This policy 
has been backed up by housing policies which have eradicated slums by 
relocating the mono-ethnic communities suspected of political 
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alienation into new multi-ethnic housing estates dispersed throughout 
the island. 

The government’s pursuit of such goals has involved them in a high 
degree of intervention in people’s lives, which has clearly brought 
considerable inconvenience to many; but the rehousing, the shifts in 
school language, curriculum and entrance policies, the closure of the 
Chinese university and Chinese newspapers, have all been 
accomplished without generating major discontent. The explanation 
lies partly in the skill and timing of the moves, but a more fundamental 
factor relates to the way in which government decisions have been 
explained and justified to the public. 

Singaporeans are subjected to a surfeit of governmental campaigns 
designed to inform, educate and persuade them as to the rationale 
behind government policies. It might be expected therefore, that as part 
of this, great care would have been taken to explain the merits of each 
move in relation to the available policy alternatives. However as several 
observers have noted, such specific public debate has been largely 
absent. Discussion tends to be restricted to areas of implementation^ 
rather than policy options, and this conscious restriction on public 
debate arises from ‘the belief that in plural societies sensitive issues such 
as language and religion should be depoliticised by fiat'.”" Rather than 
providingspccific explanations for each policy initiative the government 
favours a generalised argument in which each move is justified by the 
assertion that it is government policy and is thus invested with the 
authority of the government’s ‘aura of success'; and also by the claim 
that each initiative is dictated by ‘the logic of the needs of a developing 
Singtiporc’;*' merely a common-sense, practical and pragmatic 
response to the obvious and essentially economic needs of the country, 
fhe result is that Singaporeans inconvenienced by government policies 
tend, instead of objecting, to accept resignedly that one must not stand 
in the way of progress. 

One implication of this tendency is that government is particularly 
suspicious of criticism. Since its policies are dictated by pragmatic 
common-sense, then it would seem to follow that those who question 
them have cither failed to properly comprehend the policies, are 

■" ('him HenpChce, ‘I.anpimgo and culture in a muUi-cihnic society: a Singapore strategy’, Paper 
for MSSA Conference on Modernization and National Cultural Identity. Kuala Lumpur. 
January I9S3, p 12. See also Chua Ueng-lluat. ‘Ke-opening ideological discus.sion in Singapore: 
a new theoretical direction’, Southi’asi Auan Journal of Social Science, 11(2) 19S3, pp 31-45, 

G G Thompson. ‘The Political Elite in Singapore’, in S J C’hcn and H D Evers, Studies in 
ASF.AN Sociology. Singapore: (.'hopmen, 1V7K. 
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ideologically biased in some way, or arc ethnic chauvinists promoting 
political instability.^ 

The economic and political success of Singapore has not, therefore, 
generated the type of complacency and liberalisation which might have 
been expected. Nevertheless the present political leaders are 
undoubtedly worried that this might indeed become the mood of the 
next political generation; and so they continue to depict ‘success’ in 
terms primarily of struggle and challenge. Thus the siege legitimacy 
which has developed in Singapore is not one which implies a static or 
defensive view of politics; indeed much of the uncertainty which 
threatens arises precisely from the activist, interventionist approach to 
political engineering which is such a central feature of Singapore. 

Siege and ethnicity 

While the articulation of siege legitimacy is peculiar to each country, 
these sketches of the situation in Singapore and Malaysia do illustrate 
the typ)c of factors promoting the employment of this strategy in Third 
‘ World states, and its implications for the politics of ethnicity. 

At a very general level it may be stated that siege legitimacy tends to 
be employed most in those societies where unifying historical myths arc 
in short supply. In the ethnically plural states it is frequently the case 
that each ethnic segment has its own historical myths relating to a period 
of dominance over, or autonomy from, its ethnic neighbours; so that 
there is no common symbol which can be used by political elites seeking 
to promote national unity. This applies both in states which are 
regarded as the homeland of one of the ethnic segments, like Malaysia, 
and in immigrant states like Singapore. Sometimes the only unifying 
myth available in such cases is the portrayal of decolonisation as a 
successful anti-colonial nationalist movement, but even this is not really 
available in Malaysia where nationalist politics was divided between the 
armed struggle of the Chinese communists and the constitutional 
negotiation politics of the Malays. Nor is it available in Singapore, 
where the contemporary salience of the communist/non-communist 
split has inhibited the government’s ability to use their period of 
cooperation against colonialism as a unifying myth. 

Faced with a paucity of unifying historical myths, the regimes of such 
states must try to make good use of the fact of their disunity. Given the 

” See for example Ihc case of Ho Juan ITiai, the Workers’ Parly candidate in the 1976 election who 
fled to the UK. Straits Times, 14 and 19 October 1982. 
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almost universal preconception that history is about progress; that the 
present is more developed or enlightened than the past; the history of 
most states may be relatively convincingly presented as one of past 
backwardness, disunity and poverty when compared with 
contemporary reality. If the historical past can also be presented as one 
in which attachments to ethnic groupings were stronger than 
attachments to the state, then it is a short step to arguing that it was the 
ethnic attachments which caused the dilemmas and crises of the past; 
that political instability and backwardness were caused primarily by 
ethnic conflict. If a regime can propagate such a view of history, then it 
is already halfway to arguing that the present state, nation and regime 
represent a hard-won victory which must be defended or else the 
garrison may collapse and the earlier chaos return. 

The credibility of such a view of history in ethnically plural societies is 
promoted by certain characteristics of ethnic consciousness. Ethnic 
identify is not as fixed, innate and primordial as the official censuses and 
documents listing the ethnic composition of the world's states would 
seem to indicate. Ethnic identities develop and shift in response to the 
changing situations faced by the groups concerned; and it is the 
perception of some ‘other’ with whom the group is in rivalry or conflict 
which indicates both the level and the intensity at which the ‘in-group’ 
consciousness of an ethnic community develops.The portrayal of the 
"others’ in terms of ethnic stereotypes has two implications. First, it is 
conducive to the mobilisation of a garrison mentality. The identification 
of a distrusted out-group as the threat against whom all must rally can be 
used to promote either sub-national/communal loyalties, or national 
unity against a foreign enemy. 'I'his helps to explain why societies 
divided by apparently deep and pervasive ethnic hostilities can quite 
suddenly unite and display the characteristics of cohesive nationalism. 
The relationship between the two states of affairs is not so dichotomous 
as is often suggested, since the process of communal identity formation 
is the same in both situations and the very awareness of inter-ethnic 
tensions which may be used to promote ethnic rivalries can be 
developed into a fear of inter-ethnic bloodshed which, when linked to the 
identification of a foreign-based threat to the whole society, can provide 
the basis for national cohesion. 'I’his is what occurred, for example, in 
Nigeria in the early 1970s, when the civil war against the Ibos gave way, 
not to a wave of genocide, but rather to a phase of national cohesivencss 

'' Ttiis is (JiKcus.<>cd in Crawford Young, The Polnit \t>f Cultural Pluralism. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1970, pp 41-7. 
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generated on the basis of a revulsion against the bloodshed of the war, 
combined with a tide of anti-Americanism and opposition to neo- 
colonial interference. 

The second implication of the nature of ethnic consciousness arises 
from its connection with ‘scapegoating’. Each ethnic group develops 
images of the others which contain a degree of (positive or negative) 
caricature; for example the images of the lazy Malay and the industrious 
Chinese in Malaysia. Where this becomes widespread it is easy and 
convenient for political activists to make use of it by putting the blame 
for whatever problems exist upon a group which is already negatively 
stereotyped in the society. In some cases the scapegoat group might be 
non-ethnic and external; and there are obvious and dear dangers 
involved in alienating a whole ethnic segment in the society by using 
them as scapegoats. Nevertheless, there are ways in which governments 
can take advantage of the tendency towards ethnic caricaturing. 'I’he 
simplest route, where available, seems to be the identification of a small 
and foreign group as the scapegoats against whom all can unite, like the 
periodic campaigns against ‘Lebanese’ in various West African states, 
‘Asians’ in East Africa, or the small overseas Chinese communities in 
various parts of Southeast Asia. But where this is not available, 
suspicion of indigenous ethnic groups can be tapped by putting the 
blame not overtly on the whole group, but rather on a minority within 
the group, identified as misguided troublemakers, who can be 
portrayed as attempting to dupe the ethnic group as a whole and 
instigate them to anti-national behaviour. The scapegoat ethnic group is 
thus portrayed as innocent of all but naive gullibility and can thus be 
expected to turn, not against the rest of the society, but hopefully 
against their own co-ethnic ‘extremist’ political activists. 

In contemporary Singapore and Malaysia it is noticeable that it is the 
‘extremism’ of those within ihc dominant community which is given 
prominence as a political threat; while those communities which might 
claim a degree of discrimination against themselves, Malays in 
Singapore and to a great extent, Chinese in Malaysia, are in fact treated 
much more judiciously at the level of political ideology, if not in 
resource allocation.’'* 

These aspects of ethnic consciousness, which facilitate the use of siege 
legitimacy by governments, are reinforced in many Third World states 

This was not of course the case in the 1950s and 196(K when the circumstances of decolonisation 
ensured the political salience both of Malay ‘extremism’ in Singapore, and of (’hine^e 
‘extremism’ in Malaysia. 
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by various features of the governmental structures which, while not 
intrinsically linked to the fact of ethnic pluralism, are nevertheless 
influenced by the type of politics which ethnic pluralism produces. 

One response to the politics of ethnic pluralism has been the 
construction of coalition governments comprising representatives of the 
various ethnic groups in society, often according to numerical strength. 
Malaysia has many of the attributes of such a consociational system. 
Such governments arc vulnerable in that they depend on the willingness 
of ethnic elites to seek mutual accommodation, despite the absence of 
shared cultural norms and despite the presumably particularistic 
demands of their respective ethnic clienteles. In these circumstances the 
dominant stimuli to elite accommodation are the spectre of inter-ethnic 
violence and the spectre of the external enemy against whom all must 
rally.’’’ Consociational systems therefore tend to promote such images; 
used both to maintain intra-governmental unity and to try to counteract 
tendencies to ethnically particularistic outbidding by tho.se outside the 
government. Moreover, as was seen in the Malaysian case, it may well 
be that the form of consociationalism is crucial in helping to legitimate 
the reality of ethnic (Malay) domination; and the siege argument 
becomes crucial in containing the tensions between these two facets of 
government. 

One other feature of government which is prevalent in Third World 
states is the populist and personalist character of political leadership. 
Although rather few such leaders could be accurately labelled 
‘charismatic’ there have been several instances where they have adopted 
the strategy of seeking to generate charisma ‘from above’ by promoting 
an image as a hero figure; a moral leader distinguished by his ability to 
defeat immoral enemies. There are strong elements of this in 
Singapore, where Lee Kuan Yew is presented as a leader with a 
combination of superior intelligence, experience and wisdom which 
puts him above and beyond ordinary politicians. His image is not so 
much that of a Weberian charismatic hero inspiring love and devotion; 
but rather that of the strict Freudian father-figure evoking admiration, 
fear and awe. He is credited with having single-handedly achieved, 

Lijphurt miles that ‘ There arc three factors that appear to he strongly conducive to the 
cstahlishmcnt or maintenance of cooperation among elites in u fragmented system. The most 
striking of these is the existence of external threats to the country ... In all cases, external 
threats impressed on the elites the need for internal unity and cooperation. External threats can 
also strengthen the tics among the subcultures at the muss level and the ties between leaders and 
followers within the subcultures.' Arendt Lijphart, ‘Consociational democracy' in K McRae 
(cd), Consociational Democracy: Political Accommodation in Segmented Societies, Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. 1974, p K(J, 
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against all odds, Singapore’s ‘miracle’ of survival, development and 
unity. 

One of the essential elements in the generation of charisma is the 
attempt to mobilise support on the basis of absolutist moral values 
associated with the personality of the leader. If he is portrayed as 
embodying, as in Singapore, virtues of discipline, far-sightedness etc, 
then it follows that his critics must be portrayed as tainted with 
degeneracy, foolishness, or opportunism: ‘a group of irresponsible, 
brainless and witless people with no new ideas’.-* The externalising of 
such moral failings onto political opponents or enemies and the related 
assertion of the moral purity of the community and its leader, are 
intrinsic to attempts to generate charisma.-'' This complements and 
facilitates the trend towards scapegoating which is inherent in the 
promotion of siege legitimacy. 

The charismatic tendency probably reached its peak during 
decolonisation when nationalist leaders could claim the status of 
anti-colonial dragon-slayers; though in both Singapore and Malaysia it 
was perhaps communism rather than colonialism which was seen as the 
prime enemy. The absolutist language of this decolonisation period was 
transferred by leaders like Nkrumah and Sukarno, and also by Lee 
Kuan Yew, into the arena of internal post-colonial politics; so that 
the momentum of their early dominance might be maintained by 
exposing and defeating new enemies. Thus the type of political imagery 
associated with charisma has become established in the language and 
symbolism of politics in these states. 

Singapore and Malaysia have been unusual, amongst Third World 
states, in avoiding military coups in which new leaders, having taken 
power by force, arc suddenly faced with the task of retrospectively 
legitimating their act. In such cases the new leaders invariably rely on 
appeals to siege legitimacy. If they can convince the populace that their 
non-constitutional accession to power served to save the country from 
an impending disaster, and that continued security can only be 
guaranteed by vigilance and obedience, then they can hope to generate 
immediate support. Siege legitimacy may thus act as a stop-gap until 
other forms of legitimacy can be developed. This has been the case with 

Lee Kuan Yew's comment on the oppoxitioncanduliilcs, prior to the 19K4 election in Singapore 
Slraiis Times 21 December 1984. p 1. Sec also his speech to the PAP biennial conference of 
September 1984, in Sunday Times (Singapore), 14 November 1984, pp lf>-17. 

’’ The moral purity of the leader, and his position as the personification of the whole community, 
serves to ‘absolve people of blame and project it on to agents external to them’. A R Willner. 
Charismatic Political Leadership: A Theory. Princeton: Princeton University Press, I'XiX. p 47. 
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each of the frequent military coups experienced in Ghana. The siege 
argument was also used in this way in Malaysia in 1969-70, despite the 
fact that the change of regime did not really constitute a coup. When the 
government of Tunku Abdul Rahman and the Alliance was replaced by 
the National Operations Council under Tun Ra 2 ak, and later by the 
Barisan Nasional, the new regime legitimated itself by discrediting its 
predecessor by associating it with the 13 May breakdown of order, and 
identifying itself as the new defence against such instability. 

In certain cases leaders who have generated siege legitimacy to tide 
them over the immediate post-coup period have been faced with the 
fact that they had no replacement for it when the sense of crisis 
associated with the successful coup declined. They therefore sought to 
revive the sen.se of siege by discovering and dramatising new 
counter-coup plots, such that siege legitimacy might be maintained 
indefinitely. I’his has been the case in Togo where General Eyadema 
has relied heavily on the discovery of repeated coup plots in order to 
consolidate his regime.^** 

I'he various factors conducive to the generation of siege legitimacy 
ensure that it is a widespread phenomenon in Third World states, but it ■' 
clearly varies greatly not only in its character and intensity but also in its 
impact. 'I’he extent of political instability in Third World states would 
certainly seem to indicate that it is not always an effective basis for 
regime legitimation. One danger is that tmcc ethnic cleavages have been 
exaggerated and politicised by a regime, it may lose control of the 
process and thereby provoke ethnic tensions and the type of political 
instability which it had adopted the strategy precisely to avoid. Siege 
legitimacy may also fail if the particular internal or external groups 
which are identified as the ‘enemies’ arc not sufficiently credible in this 
role, or visible, to the populace. This may well be the case in Ghana 
where the repeated attempts to identify the Ewe ethnic group as 
scapegoats have met with apparently little public response.^'' 

The Singapore and Malayasian cases must therefore stand out as 
unusually successful in their utilisation of siege legitimacy. Even in 
these cases, however, the strategy has implications which appear as 
potentially destabilising. The problem is partly that regimes employing 
siege legitimacy seem to be easily convinced by their own ideologies and 
thus to become blind to the possibility that alternative views of reality 
may be subscribed to by other sections of the populace. The assertion 

Brown, ‘Sieges and scapegoats', ap cil. 

ibid. I 
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that the only alternative to support for themselves and for the status quo 
is the advocacy of chaos and disaster can, when sufficiently reiterated, 
appear to be no more than a common-sense description of reality; 
especially since critics who are publicly labelled as extremists or 
subversives may well have little choice but to act as such.^ It is quite 
clear that the PAP leaders in Singapore took it for granted, prior to the 
December 1984 election, that no sensible voter would support the 
opposition parties which had been portrayed by the PAP as misguided 
and incompetent. They were fundamentally shocked and frightened to 
find that the opposition attracted 37.1 per cent of the vote. The 
Singapore government may choose to respond to this situation cither by 
liberalising or by escalating the siege strategy; if they select the latter 
course, then such miscalculations of the popular mood might well be 
magnified in future. 

The employment of siege legitimacy also poses problems concerning 
the extensiveness of the state’s activities in the area of ethnic identity. In 
the Singaporean case, government interventions in the ethnically 
relevant areas of language, culture, religion and residence arise from its 
concern to depluralisc the political arena. In Malaysia the government 
intervenes to define the distinction between the legitimate version of 
Islam which can be incorporated within the notions of Malay-ness and 
Bumiputra; and the non-legitimate extremist versions of Islam 
associated with PAS and its allies. This kind of close involvement of the 
state in defining ethnic identities means that governments inevitably 
intervene in areas of social life which in other states might be regarded 
as the private domain. They must limit and define the range of public 
debate in this area by constitutional or other legal means, as is done in 
both Singapore and Malaysia.^’ The specific limits to discussion are 
indicated by the logic of the siege which dictates, in effect, that any 
questioning of the government’s interpretation of ethnicity may be 
classified as subversive since it weakens the society’s unity and thence its 
capacity to survive. There are clearly tensions, therefore, between the 
norms of liberal-democracy and the implications of siege legitimacy; so 
that the parliamentary systems of both Singapore and Malaysia function 

The perception of a dominant group's ideology as common-sense is the defining characteristic of 
ideological hegemony as described by Gramsci. For a characterisation of Singapore politics in 
these terms, and a criticism of those political scientists who have described the PAP government 
as pragmatic and non-ideological, sec Chua Beng-Huat, 'Re-opening ideological discussion in 

Singapore', opal. . . , • • ■ 

” In the Malaysian case the restriction on discussion of the pnvileged Malay position, language 
and citizenship is enshrined in the constitution. In Singapore the prohibition against the 
politicisation of ethnic issues relics primarily on the Internal Security Act. 
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in what from the liberal-democratic perspective appears to be a 
decidedly authoritarian manner. The limits to democracy are clear. The 
Malaysian Prime Minister recently expressed the position: 

We may be moderate but there are also limits to our tolerance ... If you go 
beyond limits wc will take action and many people will feci the bitterness of it 
. . . We don’t want to .see another May 131969, but if thereare demonstrations 
and so on wc will take action that will be effective. . . We want to be a model of 
democracy.’^ 

Once government equates the maintenance of social and political 
stability with its own dominance and legitimacy, then the concept of 
democracy becomes redefined so that it begins to refer, in effect, merely 
to the degree of public acquiescence of government and its policies, as 
secured by the sense of siege. 

It is clearly relevant to an understandingof politics in ethnically plural 
states to distinguish between those that adopt dcpiurali.sation strategics 
and those that opt for accommodation or ethnic domination; but where 
the governments attempt to promote siege legitimacy these distinctions 
as to strategy do become rather blurred. In all cases the siege argument 
stresses the value of cohesion for the whole national community, against 
the threat posed by external enemies and internal extremists; so that the 
sub-national ethnic identities arc treated as in some way subordinate to 
a potentially stronger national bond. On the other hand, the siege 
argument al.so stresses that it is ethnic disunity which is the main source 
of danger, and it thus focuses attention on ethnic cleavages as being 
real, strong, and potentially stronger than tics to the state. The result of 
this ambiguous view of ethnicity is that, whichever strategy is adopted 
towards ethnic relationships, the use of siege limitation implies a 
degree of incompatibility between the claims of state and ethnic group. 
Both are seen in moral absolute terms, rather than as amenable to 
compromise and negotiation. Such a view of ethnicity clearly inhibits 
attempts Ixjth at deplurali.sation and at ethnic accommodution, and thus 
introduces an element of incoherence into such government policies. 

The implication is that states like Malaysia and Singapore which have 
been exceptionally politically stable, have achieved this partly by 
generating a sense of anxiety regarding communal identities. This in 
turn implies a potential for distrust and confrontation; caused not so 
much by objective problems, but rather by the sense of siege prevalent 
in the societies. 


Straits Timrs, 27 December 1*JS4. 
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AUNCTAD Trade and Development Board (TDB) 

Thirtieth Session 
Geneva, 18-29 March 1985 

■The TDB continued discussions on the interdependence of problems of trade, 
development finance and the international monetary system, and addressed the debt 
ind development problems of the poorest developing countries, and the role of 
UNCTAD. Disappointment was expressed by Hortendo J Brilliantes of the 
Philippines, on behalf of the Group of 77 (G77), that no significant conclusions had 
Teen reached on the pressing issues of debt and interdependence. Decisions were 
:akcn, however, in three areas: services; protectionism and structural adjustment; 
ind new and emerging technologies. 

The debate on the interdependence of the problems of trade, development finance 
ind the international monetary system reflected the divergent views of developed 
ind developing countries. A G77 statement, listing twenty-one issues on the 
UNCTAD agenda on which the group believed further action was required, formed 
:he basis for much of the debate. In the view of Muchkund Dubey of India, speaking 
for the G77, reform in the trading system, and in particular an increase in access for 
Jeveloping country exports to the markets of the developed countries, was the most 
mmediate issue of concern to the TDB. However, the US and other developed 
xiuntries attempted to defend some of their protectionist moves, on the basis that 
heir economic recovery would help the developing countries to boost their own 
;rade and development.* 

As a means of easing the debt problems of the poorest developing countries, 
s Hasan Ahmad of Bangladesh, speaking for G77, advocated the conversion into 
grants of all outstanding bilateral ODA loans to the least developed countries; the 
Trovision of cash grants to provide balance-of-payments support; and the payment of 
ill or part of ODA debt service in local currency. No agreement could be reached on 
.hese issues. 

Discussion of the role of UNCTAD also reflected the differing approaches of 
Jeveloped and developing countries. Muchkund Dubey deplored the crisis in 
nultilateral development cooperation facing the organisations within the UN 
lystem, while Richard Kauziarich of the US insisted that the internal rather than the 
:xternal environment provided the true framework for development. Expressing the 
/iew that ‘development comes from the bottom up’, he asserted that domestic 
iconomic policies were the key determinants of growth and development. 

The decision of the TDB on trade in services cleared the way for more intensive 
vork by UNCTAD in the field, but was accepted in a gesture of compromise by the 
377, whose spokesman noted that it did not fully accord with their views. The TDB 
'eaffirmed previous commitments of developed countries to the standstill and 
'oll-back of protectionist measures, while a further decision mandated UNCTAD to 
ollow up its preliminary work on the economic, commercial and developmental 
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aspects of new and emerging technologies, through a study of the development and 
trade-related issues arising from these technologies.^ 

9‘lf today UNCTAD is in not too happy a state, it is because it has become the 
victim of the crisis facing almost all multinational organisations within the UN 
system. It is a crisis of the general decline of international development cooperation 
and general retreat from the ideals of, and consensus formed in, the immediate 
post-war years. It is essentially a crisis of the political will of Governments to 
implement agreed measures and move ahead in new directions. Confidence in 
UNCTAD will be revived simultaneously with the restoration of confidence in 
international development cooperation and in the UN sy.stem as a whole.' 
Muchkund Dubey, on behalf of G77. 

‘More than ever before 1 worry that, like the rixim we are meeting in. UNCTAD has 
no windows to the real world outside. UNCTA D is at a crossroads—make no mistake 
about it. We can continue to dwell onthepast two decades—or challenge ourselves to 
deal with the present and the future. Will UNCTAD continue its pursuit of artificial 
resolutions and decisions that cha.se the myth of global solutions to global economic 
problems? Or will UNCTAD reorient itself and seek to foster an environment that is 
pro-growth and pro-development?' Richard Kauziarich of the United States. 
UNCTAD Bulletin ((icneva) No 211. April 1985. 


▲ Cieneral Assembly 
‘ITiirty-ninth Session 
12 April 1985 

■l•^)llowing its decision of 18 December 1984 to continue with informal 
consultations aimed at reaching a consensus to launch global negotiations on 
international economic ciwpcration for development.’ the General Assembly heard 
a statement from its president on the results of his consultations. Me told the 
Assembly that no further substantive progress had been made in recent months 
towards reaching agreement, but that the issue was still ‘very much alive’ and that he 
had yet to consider some suggestions and ideas he had received whilst visiting the 
Gulf region and Yugoslavia. 

The Egyptian Ambas.sador, who is the current chairman of the Group of 77, 
expressed the developing countries’ disappointment with the lack of progress on the 
issue and emphasised that the group had been doing what it could to get the 
negotiations launched as soon as possible. The spokesman for the socialist countries 
told the Assembly that his group also wanted global negotiations to begin as quickly 
as possible. The US representative said that his country would continue to play a full 
and active role in the informal consultations. 

The Assembly decided, as it had done in December 1984, to continue the informal 
consultations and to reconvene at short notice if any decision or agreement emerged 
from the informal contacts.'* 
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AIntemational Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 

Meeting of Member Countries and Special Session of the Executive Board 
Rome, 16-17 May and 18 May 1985 

■The eighth round of consultations on the budget for the third triennium of IF AD 
was susftended after the United States refused to commit itself to contributing funds 
on the basis of a prior agreement. 

At a meeting of IFAD members at the end of February 1985, and in the face of 
declining OPEC support as a result of falling oil incomes and the Gulf war,' there hud 
been conflict between OPEC and the United States over the relative budget 
contributions of OPEC states and the industrialised countries of the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). A compromise solution had 
been reached to the effect that IFA D should operate at a reduced budget, rather than 
allow the dispute over burden-sharing to destroy it. Contributions were fixed in 
terms of figures, with the second replenishment of the fund (covering the period 
1985-7) amounting to between $5(X) m and $650 m. 'Die effective ratio of OEC.'D to 
OPEC contributions for these figures was 60:40, as opposed to the original ratio of 
58:42.'' It was hoped that voluntary contributions from industrialised countries 
would help to maintain IFAD's level of operations, despite the drop in its 
resources,’ and allow it to continue providing concessional loans to the rural poor 
and landless, and encouraging the long-term development of Third World 
agriculture which has been its recognised achievement since its inception in 1977." 

At the May 1985 meeting, however, the US refused to accept the February 
compromise, arguing that the new ratio constituted an unacceptable erosion of the 
OECD-OPEC partnership on which IFAD was originally established. In its 
preoccupation with a 2 per cent funding difference in an already halved budget, the 
US was, however, isolated from the other nineteen OECD countries, as well as the 
twelve OPEC and 107 Third World states, all of which were prepared to pledge funds 
at the higher levels of the variants suggested in February.*’ Under IFAD's required 
terms of unanimity, however, without a US commitment to contribute its $90 m share 
of the $360 m OECD total, the other states are unable to formalise their pledges. 

IFAD’s President, Idriss Jazairy, plans to reconvene the suspended meeting after 
a period of ‘jrersuasion and quiet diplomacy’. Meanwhile, he is reported to be 
considering the possibility of commercial borrowing to supplement IFAD’s rapidly 
^ dwindling resources. 

The launching by IFAD of a Special Programme for 23 sub-Saharan African 
countries most severely affected by drought and desertification was unanimously 
approved by a special session of IFAD’s Executive Board. The decision enables 
IFAD to initiate a fund-raising campaign to mobilise at least $3(XJ m over the coming 
four years. The purpose of these supplementary funds is to increase smallholders’ 
production of traditional food crops, as well as developing small-scale irrigation 
systems and environmental protection schemes.'” 

•‘This attitude is part of the US ctinspiracy against multilateral cooperation 
developing for the last four years. ’ Gonzales Pula I loyos of Colombia, speaking with 
reference to the US decision to withhold its commitment to contribute. 

We like IFAD, but we also think we spend money well through the Agency for 
' International Development.’ Richard Derham, Head of the US delegation at the 
I Rome meeting. Inter Press Service (Vienna), North-South News Service, No. 069/85, 
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▲World Food Council (WFC) 

Ministerial Session 
Paris, 10-13 June 1985 

■The world's failure to avert the current famine in Africa, or to make signiAcant 
progress towards the global eradication of hunger, since the World Food Conference 
in 1974, were the central amccms of the WFC's eleventh Ministerial Session. 

The WFC," established in 1974 to coordinate political action in carrying out UN 
General Assembly food directives, and to monitor food problems and mobilise aid, 
has no executive authority. Nevertheless, it was severely critical both of African 
a)untries themselves, and of European and North American states, in five outspoken 
WFC reports." 

African governments were accused of failing to back their avowed high priority for 
food production with a corresponding allocation of public spending and personnel. 
At a time when emergency aid is beginning to dry up, the Council warned that if 
African countries were not sufficiently aided to overcome the present crisis and to 
rebuild their damaged economies, their medium and longer-term food strategy 
objectives would recede. However African countries were advised to be selective in 
their acceptance of aid. and to ensure that it Ats their own overall development 
strategies and priorities, rather than those of development agencies, and that 
short-term crisis-management is not permitted to hinder or postpone the ultimate 
goals of development and self-sufficiency. 

A four-phased approach to the elimination of world hunger by the year 2000 was^i 
outlined in the light of the poor progress made since the 1974 world food crisis. It 
recommended the four main goals of famine prevention and contingency planning; 
the reduction of infant mortality; the alleviation of undernutrition, with special 
reference to low-income families; and the reorientation of development objectives 
towards growth, productivity, self-reliance and ‘equity’. 

International economic factors constraining food production in the developing 
countries were also cited as contributing to global hunger and malnutrition. They 
include external debt problems, high interest rates, weak international eommodity 
markets, worsening terms of trade, protectionism in industrialised countries, and a 
scarcity of international funding for development. The issue drew a sharp division 
between industrialised and developing countries, and the final communique 
specifically castigated European and North American countries, on the grounds that 
their agricultural subsidy programmes dump surplus cereals and other crops on to 
world markets, thus helping to erode the farm incentives crucial for stable Third 
World agricultural production and growth.’^ 

■‘fnternational markets are subject to aggressive and protective actions by 
industrial countries which have sufficient resources to intervene with production for 
export subsidies and import restrictions. Such practices are hampering many 
developing countries' potential to expand exports and weakening investment 
opportunities in their agricultural sectors.’ Maurice Williams, Director of WFC. 
Financial Times (London) 13 June 1985. 
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A Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 

Eleventh Ministerial Conference 
Addis Ababa, 25-29 April 1985 

■As preparations for the Organisation of African Unity's (OAU) July economic 
summit gathered pace, ministers of economic planning and development from fifty 
ECA member countries met to hold discussions under the theme of ‘African 
Economic and Social Crisis: review, prospects and perspectives.' The conference 
was one of several held under the auspices of the ECA, the decisions of which will be 
submitted to the OAU summit for final approval, thus reflecting a greater degree of 
cooperation between the two organisations. Among the more important 
recommendations to stem from these meetings was a proposal to establish an African 
monetary fund and a recommendation that African governments alliKate a quarter 
of their budgets to agriculture to overcome the current fo<id crisis.''' 

The ministerial conference chiefly focused on the economic issues on the draft 
agenda for the OAU summit and on a special memorandum to be addre.ssed to the 
second regular session of the UN Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) meeting 
from 4-26 July 1985. 

Ministers agreed a scries of resolutions aimed at tackling the main aspects of the 
current economic crisis. They stressed the need to end Africa's practice of relying 
mainly on exporting raw materials and for African countries to develop their own 
abilities to use their abundant natural re.sourccs for their economic development and 
only to use outside ‘contributions’ to supplement these efforts. They emphasised that 
this policy would require Africa to have its own strategy for development and that it 
actively implement that strategy. It was suggested that the economic summit should 
adopt practical proposals aimed at fulfilling the programmes of action adopted at 
previous summits. At the same time, special plans for agricultural development 
should be formulated. Policies aimed at fiwd self-sufficiency and at curbing 
desertification and drought were given prominence, reflecting the general consensus 
that it is essential that these problems are tackled if the continent is to begin to 
emerge from its crisis. 

Considerable criticism was voiced over the failure of industrialised countries to 
deal adequately with the debt crisis facing Africa, The a)ntineni was experiencing a 
steady increase in interest rates combined with declining prices for its commodity 
exports. A significant number of delegates advocated that a collective approach to 
debt negotiations should be adopted by the OAU 

The increasing plight of Africa's twenty-six least developed countries (LDCs) was 
the subject of much concern at the meeting. A resolution proposed by the ministers 
of these countries expressing their considerable disappointment at the failure of 
developed and other countries to keep the commitments they had made in the 
Substantial New Programme for Action agreed at the 1981 LDC Conference in 
Paris,'*’ was endorsed by the Conference. Ministers also urged the LDCs to increase 
their agricultural production in order to reduce their dependence on food impt)rts 
and called on the international community to provide the appropriate technical and 
financial assistance for agricultural and rural development in these countries. 

In a special memorandum entitled ‘International Action for Relaunching an 
Initiative for Long Term Development and Economic Growth’ to be presented to 
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BCOSOC, ministers criticised the level of financial support coming from 
industrialised countries for Africa’s long-tenn development. They called for more 
economic aid and support to be given in the following priority areas: population, 
food and agriculture, industrial development, infrastructure and finance, the 
development of natural resources, tackling desertification and drought, science and 
technology and the development and u.se of human resources. They also expressed 
their appreciation, however, of the international response to the drought and famine 
in Africa as well as the hope that international efforts to ensure adequate aid to the 
countries affected would continue and that these countries would be assisted in the 
task of revitalising and reconstructing their economies.'^ 

Africa can no longer afford to be the economic underdog in the world.' ECA 
Executive Secretary, Adebayo Adedeji, to the conference, UN Office for 
Emergency Operations in Africa, Africa Emergency, June 1985, p 2. 


AFood and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 

Committee on World Food Security 
Rome. 10-17 April 1985 

■At its tenth annual review of world food security, the committee had before it for 
adoption a 33-page report by the FAO secretariat assessing the situation and,,^ 
suggesting recommendations designed to alleviate current food shortages and 
prevent their recurrence. The Committee, which is open to all UN member states, 
consists of representatives from 101 countries. 

The FAO report described the food situation in 1984-5 as one in which, on the one 
hand there was hunger and widespread lack of fotid with production in many low 
income countries failing to keep pace with population growth, while, on the other 
hand, world staple food production in 1984 had increased by almost 10 per cent over 
the previous year and stocks of .staple foods were building up, mainly in the 
industrialised countries. 

According to FAO estimates, the staple food production of low income countries 
had declined 3 pjcr cent since 1978 yet basic food stocks would reach 298m tons—18 
percent of expected world ftrod consumption in 1985. The cereal imports of LD(’s in 
1984-5 was likely to be even higher than the 36m tons forecast. However, many 
developing countries would lack the foreign exchange with which to buy sufficient 
basic foods on world markets and per capita staple food consumption was expected 
to drop in half of the sixty-five poorest countries in 1985. Developing countries’ 
policies to raise foixl production and establish domestic food stocks were frequently 
hampered, argued the FAO, by macro-economic problems and a lack of technical 
and financial resources. The situation was particularly serious in Africa, and Mr 
Edouard Saouma, the organisation's Director-General described it at the meeting as 
'the greatest current challenge to world food security’. , 

To respond to the situation, the FAO proposed the adoption of a ‘world food 
security compact’ which would not be a legally binding agreement, but a moral 
commitment by governments to take action aimed specifically at stimulating food 
production, stabilising food supplies and ensuring access to food by those needing it. , 
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Pointing out that over 100 countries were now receiving food aid totalling about 
10.4m tons but that food aid needs remained well above the.se levels, considerable 
emphasis was put on food aid as an element in ensuring better world food security. 
The report stated that food aid was in general better managed and involved fewer 
risks than thirty years ago but it warned that success or failure in the promotion of 
food security depended on how it was provided by donors and used by recipient 
countries. New measures were proposed to improve its use as well as its supply. It 
was suggested that its contribution to food security would increase if it was linked to 
other forms of assistance, especially aid for agricultural development. The repmrt 
stated that food aid could, if properly handled, greatly assist in supptorting other 
policies aimed at achieving long-term fcxrd security. Developing countries were 
urged to look upon food aid as an additional resource which could relea.se foreign 
exchange or local currency for agricultural development and to integrate food aid 
with other aspects of their food policy. It was suggested that recipient countries 
should create 'national food units' to facilitate integration, develop national 
‘preparedness plans' and set up early warning systems to monitor crop conditions and 
linked, if desired, to the FAO’s Global Information and Early Warning System on 
Food and Agriculture. They were also urged to allocate adequate resources to food 
and to improve their storage and di.stribution systems. 

The report suggested that donor countries would make ftnul aid more effective if 
they planned ahead and responded to situations in a more predictable, timely and 
k coordinated manner. They were urged to adopt multi-year programming for food aid 
and to pre-position food slocks and/or ship food into disaster-prone areas well in 
advance of possible emergencies. They were advised to set up a commodity exchange 
system whereby goods could be sent to a third developing country exporter in 
exchange for local products to be sent to designated recipient countries. The study 
also recommended that the 1980 Food Aid Convention (FAC) due to expire in 1986, 
should be renewed and urged all donor countries who were not members of the 
convention to join. It proposed that the new FAC' should have increased funds and 
a larger amount of food aid than the lOm ton target agreed at the World Food 
CTmfercnce in 1974. Furthermore, it suggested that under the new agreement, 
food aid to low income countries should be in grant form, thus casing the burden of 
long-term credits for food purchases, and that there should be a separate 
food-financing fund aimed at increasing the role of food aid in encouraging local food 
production. 

Particular attention was devoted in the report to the situation in Africa and to the 
central role of food aid in relieving famine. The FAO estimated that the cereal 
import requirements of the twenty-one African countries which were experiencing 
drought was 12.2m tons and that their commercial imports were expected to total 
5.3m tons in 1984-5, thus leaving almost 7m tons required in food aid—almost double 
the total amount received last year. The study requested that considerable efforts be 
made immediately to increase food aid pledges by 1.2m tons to meet emergency 
needs, that deliveries of food aid already pledged be speeded up'^' and that special 
assistance be given to overcome logistical constraints preventing the aid from 
reaching those needing it most. In addition to food aid, the study also emphasised the 
need for countries affected by famine and drought to be helped to rehabilitate their 
agricultural sectors, in order to avoid the recurrence of emergencies. In this 
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connection, Mr Saouma told participants at the meeting that the initial response 
from donors to the FAO’s rehabilitation projects for 20 countries amounting to 
$l()8m had been very constructive.^ 

Delegates agreed with most of the proposals put forward in the FAO study which 
was adopted at the meeting. They endorsed the suggested three-part framework for 
achieving world food security. They also accepted the proposal for tripartite 
transactions involving a commodity exchange system on the grounds that it would 
enable food which was compatible with the traditional diets of recipient populations 
to be sent and that it would solve the problem of shortages of cash required to 
purchase food aid—a problem which had limited tripartite transactions in the past. 

However, the need for multi-year programming of food aid was questioned by 
several countries as was the proposal that food be stockpiled in disaster-prone areas 
or other strategic locations for quick and easy access in the event of an emergency. 
Japan and Canada along with some other countries doubted the wisdom of the latter 
idea on economic, political and logistical grounds and requested that the FAO 
devchjp the proposal further for consideration at a future dule.^' 


▲ Commission on Transnational Corpi>rations (TNCs) 

New York, 10-19 April 19«.‘5 

■ I'he eleventh session of the Commission at which thirty-nine of the forty-eight 
member-countries were represented, fi>euscd on the activities of TNCs in South 
Africa and Namibia, the organisation of public hearings on these activities, the work 
of the UN Centre on I'ransnational Corporations and on recent developments 
relating to TNCs and international economic relations. There was no substantive 
discussion of the draft code of conduct on TNCs which was expiccted to be the subject 
of a reconvened special session of the Commission in the second half of June 1985.^^ 

Four draft restitutions and one draft decision were considered at the meeting of 
which one resolution and the decision related to work being done on international 
standards of accounting and reporting. On the issue of TNC investments in Southern 
A fn'ea, the chairman of G77 had tabled a draft re.solution calling on companies to end 
their involvement in the region and ‘all forms of collaboration with the racist 
minority regime'. It called on the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) to 
confirm that the activities of TNCs in South Africa ‘reinforced the racist minority 
regime in its perpetuation of the system of apartheid and its illegal iK'cupation of 
Namibia’. It also welcomed as a positive first step, measures already taken by some 
governments to restrict further investments and bank loans to South Africa by TNCs 
under their jurisdiction. 

Most of the delegates had already condemned the continuing investment activities 
of TNCs in the region in an earlier debate and had called for the arms and oil 
embargoes against South Africa to be implemented as well as General Assembly 
resolutions on disinvestment from South Africa. They had also urged countries in 
which the headquarters of TNCs were located to take an active part in ending 
investments in South Africa. A few representatives had, however, taken the position 
that some foreign investment could have a positive influence on eliminating 
apartheid and had pointed out that an increasing number of companies were 
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observing national or regional codes of conduct on TNC activities in South Africa. 

Several countries, therefore, expressed opposition to the resolution which was put 
to the vote and finally approved by thirty countries, with four against and five 
abstaining. The United States delegate who voted against it said that the wording was 
unacceptable and that more flexibility was required on the i.ssue. West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, France and the United Kingdom also did not support the 
resolution arguing that the EEC code of conduct for TNCs in the region would help 
to eradicate apartheid and encourage peaceful change. West Germany, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom voted against the resolution, and France, Italy. Japan and 
the Netherlands abstained.^ 

G77 also put forward a draft resolution on the organisation of public hearings on 
the activities of TNCs in South Africa and Namibia which were being prepared by an 
ad hoc committee. It called for ECOSOC to approve the ad hoc committee's report 
on the preparations as well as the proposed publicity programme for the hearings and 
to invite all member-states to cooperate with the UN in order to ensure that fair, 
balanced and objective hearings were held with the aim of ending apartheid. In its 
report, the ad hoc committee recommended that the hearings be held at the UN on 
16-20 September 1985 and that they aim to promote special measures including 
follow-up measures. It suggested that the hearings be conducted by an 11-mcmbcr 
panel of suitably qualified international personalities. The resolution was approved 
by .30 votes and the United States was the only country to vote against it. 

A third resolution, sponsored by Canada. West Germany, Italy, Japan and the 
Netherlands, called for the UN Centre on Transnational Corporations to prepare a 
report on the activities of state-owned enterprises and their impact on economic 
development, particularly in developing countries. It also requested the Centre to 
include this topic in its future activities. The ('ommission decided however to 
postpone consideration of the resolution at the suggestion of the 077. Instead, it was 
decided that ECOSOC should look at the issue and decide that the matter should he 
considered after the Commission's special session in June 1985.^'' 


A Conference on an International Code of Conduct on the Transfer of T echnology 
Geneva, 13 May-l June and 5 June 1985 

■The prospects of completing an international axle of conduct on technology 
transfer in the near to medium term suffered a severe setback when delegates from 
some 100 countries failed to make any substantial progress towards settling the main 
outstanding chapters of the draft agreement. 

The sixth session of the Conference had been convened by the UN General 
Assembly in December 1983 in order to complete the Code by the first half of 1985. 
The Conference has been conducting negotiations on the draft code since 1978 and 
agreement has been reached on most of its sections. As it now stands, the Code 
comprises basic guidelines on the transfer, acquisition and development of 
technology. There are specific provisions relating to the measures and criteria to be 
used in adopting national instruments on technology transfer, to the responsibilities 
and obligations of parties and on international collaboration, for which there arc 
special provisions for developing countries. An international institutional structure 
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has also been agreed. However, substantial differences remained on two key 
substantive issues: the treatment of restrictive business practices in transactions 
involving technology transfer (chapter 4 of the Code) and the choice of law to be used 
in relation to contracts and the settlement of disputes.^' 

The extent to which the provisions of chapter 4 on restrictive business practices 
would apply to transactions within transnational corporations proved to be the main 
point of di.sputc at the Conference. However, according to one source, there was also 
a general lack of motivation to conclude negotiations among many delegates, with 
some feeling that the Code was pointless and irrelevant in the current climate. Others 
I from countries such as the US and the United Kingdom, which are net exporters of 

f technology, as well as from the more developed Third World countries, were 

I unwilling to negotiate an agreement which could limit their options in an imp)ortant 

j economic sector. 

I The developed countries in Group B wanted provisions in the Code whereby 

I independent partners to international transactions involving technology transfers 

! would have to abide by the agreed list of prohibited restrictive practices, but 

! transactions between a parent company and its subsidiary would be exempt from 

; such restrictions. This was rejected by the G77. 

" Following lengthy negotiations and little time in which to reach an agreement, a 

[ compromise was worked out stating that the restrictive practices set out in chapter 4 

; would not be considered inappropriate' between ‘related parties' provided they 

> complied with the national laws and development policies of the country into which 

I the technology was to be imported. However, several (iroup B countries, in 

• particular the US. the United Kingdom and the Netherlands made it clear that they 

’ would not accept any provisions that required transnational companies to abide by 

i the national laws and development policies of countries acquiring the technology, 

j The Conference decided to refer the is.suc back to the General Assembly and it 

’ asked I JN( TAD’s -Secretary-General to send the draft code in its unfinished state to 

■ the UNCiA.” 


AUN t.'onvention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) 

Preparatory ('ommis.sion for the International Sea-Bed 
Authority and the International Tribunal for the Law of the -Sea 
Third session 

Kingston, Jamaica, 11 Mareh-4 April 198.‘> 

■One hundred and thirty-eight countries were represented at the session, 
including observers from the United Kingdom and West Germany, neither of which 
has signed the Convention because of serious objections to the provisions for 
sea-bed mining. The Commission resumed its examination of draft proposals on 
rules and procedures governing sea-bed mining operations. 158 countries together 
with the Council for Namibia have signed the agreement. Sixty ratifications arc 
needed before it can come into force. At the time of the meeting, about fifteen 
countries and the Council for Namibia had ratified it. 

The four special commissions of the Preparatory Commission continued their 
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work on various specific aspects relating to the operations of the treaty.^ Special 
Commission 1 which was examining problems which might arise for land-based 
mineral-producing developing countries as a result of sea-bed mining, announced at 
the end of the session that it had come closer to identifying the countries that were 
likely to be the most seriously affected, the possible effects upon them, and the 
remedial measures that might be required, it was generally agreed that the criteria 
for identification of countries would be based on the extent to which a particular 
country was dependent on the contribution of one or more of the four minerals 
concerned—copper, nickel, cobalt and manganese—to their export earnings or to 
their economies before sea-bed production of these minerals began. The Comission 
decided that there would be a need for additional measures to help some of the land 
based mineral producing developing countries to make the necessary adjustments 
that would be required following the onset of sea-bed production. The need to have 
up-to-date information and projections on the production of and the demand for the 
four minerals as well as on possible remedial and other measures of assistance and on 
specific trade agreements, especially bilateral ones, was emphasised. 

Special Commission 2 which is concerned with setting up the Enterprise—the 
sea-bed mining organ of the International Sea-bed Authority (ISA)—focused on the 
training of personnel. Agreement had been reached on the need to have a detailed 
understanding both of the requirement of the Preparatory Commission for 
designating personnel for training and of the nature and scope of the training 
obligations of registered pioneer investors in sea-bed mining. On the former, the 
Commission requested that the Secretariat seek information from the four 
nember-statcs of the Commission which were also applicants for pioneer investor 
itatus, namely India, Japan, the .Soviet Union and France, as well as from other 
:ountry delegates, with a view to elaborating a basis on which personnel would be 
;hosen for training. 

Special Commission 3, which is involved in prepanng the rules and procedures for 
:he sea-bed mining code on the prospecting, exploration and exploitation of mineral 
lodules in the deep sea-bed, concentrated on the draft provisions on prospecting, 
rhe main issue discussed concerned the degree of control which the IS A should have 
3ver prospecting activities. However, no consensus could be reached on the matter. 
Some delegates argued that in order to encourage prospecting, the ISA's control 
ihould be limited to verifying undertakings to abide by the Convention’s conditions 
3n training programmes and the protection of the marine environment. Others 
irgucd that the ISA should have greater control of prospecting activities and that 
prospectors should have to apply for permission to prospect, give notification of the 
ireas involved and that their activities should be checked. A third view recognised 
•he need for freedom in priwpccting but thought that the ISA should be able to assess 
he activities of prospectors. 

Special Commission 4 continued its detailed examination of the draft rules of the 
International Tribunal for the Law of the Sea. 

In the Preparatory Commission, delegates began a second reading of the draft 
Tiles of procedure of the Assembly which will be the highest organ of the ISA. 
Provisional approval was given to rules on such issues as the date and location of 
session, special sessions and their provisional agenda, time limits on speeches and the 
idjoumment and closure of debates. However, the Commission was unable to agree 
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on two issues, one concerning the status of observers and the other the establishment 
of Assembly committees. 

Whilst there was broad agreement on the need to promote the universal nature of the 
Convention and to give observers the opportunity to participate in a ‘meaningful’ 
way in the Assembly, there were differences over what this would in fact involve, 
with delegates divided on such issues as whether giving full rights to non-member- 
countries would encourage ratification of the Convention and on the financial 
implications of non-membcr-countries having such rights. 

The session heard a report by its chairman on overlapping sea-bed claims by 
France, Japan and the Soviet Union for mineral prospecting rights in areas of the 
North Pacific. These were in the process of being resolved under the ISA’s rules. He 
told the meeting that Japan and the Soviet Union had managed to reach a provisional 
understanding. He said that France and the Soviet Union could re.solve the conflict 
between their respective claims but that they had come up against problems in 
complying with Resolution 2 governing preparatory investment in pioneering 
activity. 

A review draft resolution (to be dealt with at a later date) was introduced at the 
meeting by the East European countries. It stated that the Provisional 
Understanding Regarding Deep Seabed Mining concluded by tielgium, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the US in 
August 1984 was 'wholly illegal’.*'' 

It was agreed that the Commission would resume its session in Geneva on 12 
August 1985. 


A UNCTAD TUB 
Fourteenth .Session 
Geneva, 10-14 June 198.^ 

■At a special session of the TDB, a decision on establishing a new financial facility 
to compensate for shortfalls in the export earnings of developing countries was 
postponed until I98fi. The creation of such a facility had been recommended in a 
report adopted unanimously by an expert group, which considered that fluctuations 
in expt)rt earnings were due more to the phenomenon of supply instability than to the 
specific problem of price fluctuation, tackled by price stabilising commodity 
agreements.” The object of the new facility would be to tackle one of the causes of 
export earnings shortfalls by helping to ensure regular commodity production, thus 
complementing existing IMF and World Bank facilities and commodity pacts. The 
postponement of the decision constituted a compromise, however, between Third 
World countries, which welcomed the report, and the developed countries, which 
declared their continuing scepticism about the need for any additional facility. 
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^ COMMODITIES 


A Internationa] Tropical Timber Organisation (ITFO) 

Meeting of the Council 
Geneva, 17-28 June 1985 

■Delegates of thirty-one producing and consuming countries which had joined 
the International Tropical Timber Agreement (IITA). adjourned their first meeting 
having failed to reach agreement on a location for the headquarters of the new 
organisation. 

The ITTA, which was concluded in 1983, came into force provisionally on 1 April 
1985 when it narrowly managed to fulfil its membership requirements, following a 
rush of last-minute applicants. By the 31 March 1985 deadline the agreement had 
secured the ratification, acceptance or agreement of provisional application from 
eleven producing countries accounting for 588 of the IIKX) votes assigned to 
producers (against the required minimum of ten producers with SUO votes) and from 
fifteen consuming countries accounting for 650 of the KXX) votes allocated to 
consumers (the minimum was for fourteen consumers holding 650 votes in all). By 
the time of the meeting, twelve producing countries, including all the major 
producers and accounting for about 90 per cent of world exports and resources, and 
^ nineteen consuming countries accounting for 90 per cent of imports, had joined the 
agreement. Two other countries, one producing and the other consuming, were also 
thought to be about to accede to the pact.” 

Unlike traditional international commodity agreements, the ITTA contains no 
price stabilisation provisions hut focuses on the development of resources and 
contains ecological as well as trade provisions. It seeks to provide a framework for 
cooperation and consultation between producing and consuming countries. It also 
aims to promote the expansion and diversification of international tr.ide in tropical 
timber and to improve structural conditions in the tropical timber market. Its 
activities in pursuit of these goals will, however, rely on money from the Second 
Account of UNCTAD’s Common Fund for Commodities once it is operational, as 
well as on voluntary contributions and on finance from international institutions. ” 

Besides being asked to reach a decision on a Icxration for the ITTO’s headquarters, 
' the meeting was due to adopt its own rules of procedure, as well as the ITTO’s 
financial rules and staff rules and regulations, to appioint an Executive Director, to 
agree arrangements for the setting up of a secretariat and its si« and structure, to 
approve an administrative budget and to establish conditions of accession to the 
ITFA. 

However, the question of the location of the headquarters of the organisation 
proved so contentious that it impeded the Council’s other work. The result was that 
no decisions were reached on other substantive issues such as the appointment of an 
F.xccutive Director for which there were two candidates—from Malaysia and Gabon. 

Eight countries—Japan, Belgium, France, Greece, the Netherlands and the UK 
from the consuming countries and Indonesia and Brazil from among the 
producers—had originally offered to host the body. At the meeting, the list was 
reduced to four serious contenders—the Netherlands. Indonesia, Brazil and 
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Japan—each vying with the others to offer better Financial inducements in order to 
improve their chances of being selected. But none of them was able to command the 
required combination of votes, consisting of over half those of producers along with 
over half those of consuming countries. 

Having decided to adjourn the meeting, the Council agreed to ask UNCTAD's 
Sccretary-Cieneral to arrange for its resumption sometime during November 1985.'^' 


▲ International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Council Meeting 
London, 1.5-19 April 1985 

■The long-running problem of rapidly increasing coffee sales to non-ICO member- 
states at prices well below those maintained by the International Coffee Agreement 
(ICA) was the main topic of the meeting. Non-ICO members—mainly countries in 
I-^stcrn Ivuropc and the Middle Hast and North Africa—account for about 15 per 
cent of the world coffee trade. The problem, which is considered by some observers 
to have been the ICO’s biggest in recent years, had led some importing 
meniber-countrics of the ICO to question the value of membership of the pact. The 
vast majority of producing countries, particularly Brazil and Colombia, had also 
expressed their concern at the threat the issue posed to the future effectiveness of the j 
ICA.’^ 

At their talks in London prior to the Council meeting, representatives of the fifty 
producing countries had discussed the matter along with another problem, namely 
that of ensuring that coffee sold to non-K'O countries did not find its way to ICO 
member-states and thus undermine the ICA's system of export quotas and price 
range. By an overwhelming majtirily, the producing countries decided to propose 
that the C'oiincil pass a resolution stating that there should be no difference in price 
between coffee sold to ICO and non-ICO members, and setting up a committee to 
monitnr the situation with the power to recommend penalties to the Executive Board 
for countries which defied the resolution. Indonesia’^ and a small number of other 
producing countries opposed this proptisal. Producers also agreed to suggest that the 
Council adopt tighter controls on exports to non-K.'O countries. 

At the Council meeting, delegates adopted a resolution based on the producing i 
countries’ proposals. This stated that from 22 April 1985, no producing country 
would accept .sales contracts for coffee exports to non-ICO member countries at a 
price lower than for coffee of the same quality sold to an ICO member. They agreed 
to set up a special committee of members of the ICO Executive Board to monitor 
compliance with the decision and penalties for non-compliance (ranging from export 
quota cuts to expulsion from the ICO in serious cases) were also fixed. The resolution 
was greeted with some scepticism by London coffee traders. 

There was much less agreement on another major source of complaint by 
consuming countries concerning the extent to which exporters were fulfilling their 
export quota entitlements. Consuming countries had been arguing that the growth in 
coffee sales to non-members had been at the expense of exports permitted under 
quota to members. Figures presented to the opening scs.sion had shown that coffee 
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exports to importing ICO members in the six months to the end of March 1985 had 
fallen short of the ICO allocation by 3.7m bags at 26.8m bag.s, whilst exports to non- 
members had risen by 5.5m bags. Exports in the same period of the previous coffee 
year had amounted to 28.1m bags to members and 4.4m bags to non-members. 

Producing countries undertook to limit their sales to non-members, although no 
limit was specified. But they opposed the two suggestions put up by consuming 
countries, aimed at increasing supplies under quota. Consumers proposed that 
exporting countries that seriously under-fulfilled their quota should have their quota 
reduced by the amount involved which would then be given to countries which had 
, adhered to their quota and had coffee to export. They also suggested that the global 
quota should be increased from 60m to 60.7m bags by giving eight relatively small 
exporting countries the quota increase that they had requested. Producing countries 
rejected the first proposal on the grounds that it equated under-shipment with quota 
shortfalls. The latter arises when a country is unable to meet its quota because it has 
nut produced enough coffee and must be reported to the ICO so that the shortfall 
amount can be redistributed to another country. They also argued that under- 
fulfillment of quotas often reflected a lack of demand either due to sttKks in 
consuming countries or because the global quota had been set too high.’** 


^ ▲ International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Executive Board Meeting 
Guatemala City. 20-24 May 1985 

■The 16-membcr board f«Kuscd on issues relating to coffee exports to non-lCO 
member countries and decided to tighten procedures for sales to those countries. 

The board noted the large number of sales contracts entered into with non-ICO 
members prior to the introduction on 22 April 1985 of the Council's resolution 
raising the price of coffee to non-members to the same levels as those being paid by 
ICO member-countries. Statistics showed that ICO exporters had contracted to sell 
nearly 5m bags to non-members ahead of the April deadline. A substantial quantity 
of this coffee was apparently contracted in the time between the formulation of the 
proposal calling for price parity by producers and its formal adoption by the ICO. 

« Delegates estimated that if all of the contracts were fulfilled, exports to 
non-member-countries during the coffee year ending on 30 September 1985 would 
be well in excess of 10m bags, compared with 9.9m bags in the previous coffee year. It 
was decided that a special committee appointed by the Council, should look into the 
matter as soon as pos.sible. 

Delegates discussed the problem of coffee exports to non-ICO members being 
diverted to consuming member-countries. 3m bags of coffee exported to 
non-members were still unaccounted for in the period from November 1983 when the 
requirement to provide evidence of arrival had been introduced, to the end of 1984. 
It was agreed that the monitoring of proof that coffee cargoes had reached non-ICO 
members should be more thorough^ and that penalties should be applied in cases 
where exports had not been shown to have been imported by a non-member or where 
it could not be proved that they were in a port of transshipment. 
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It was decided that penalties, the nature of which were not fixed at the meeting, 
should be applied against producers selling coffee to non-members in violation of 
ICO resolutions. It is expected that they will be applied before the end of September 
1985. Indonesia was the only board member to oppose the sanctions." 

#'These are slow steps and in September the ICO will make the big step. If we 
don’t do it, we can forget ab<jut the [international coffee] agreement.’ Karlos 
Rischhietcr, President of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, Reuter Coffee Newsletter 
May 1985. 

'With excess stocks, the temptation is very strong to sell to non-members at a lower 
price. The ICO must therefore come out with a stock policy that would take into 
account the quota allocation to producing countries.’ Alexandre Beltrao, ICO 
executive Director, Reuter Coffee Newsletter 29 May 1985. 


▲ UN Conference on Natural Rubber 
Geneva, 22 April-8 May 1985 

■The three-week session to negotiate a new International Natural Rubber 
Agreement (INR A) ended inconclusively after fundamental disagreements between 
exp<irting and importing countries over the terms of a new pact. The current 
agreement, adopted in 1979 and the first for rubber, came into force in 1980, to 
expire in October 1985.'*’ 

At the conference, producers such as Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand were ' 
pushing for a substantial rise in the target price range, which the pact seeks to defend, 
to take account of steeply rising costs of production. Natural rubber prices should, 
they believed, be high enough to cover costs, while remaining competitive with 
synthetic rubber. They also argued that one of the objectives of the original pact—the 
guaranteeing of an adequate supply of rubber to consumers—would be jeopardised 
unless the price range look account of the opportunity cost of production.'*’ 
Producers also suggested an increase in buffer stock funds, and additional price 
control mechanisms, such as export quotas. 

The view expressed by Ahmad Farouk, the Malaysian spokesman for exporters, 
that prices should be remunerative and 'Just' for exporters, including small producers 
who account for the bulk of the world's rubber output, brought exporters into direct 
conflict with consumer countries. 'ITicse countries, which include the US, China, the 
USSR. Japan and the I-^liC, were united in their satisfaction with the working of the 
current INRA. in their unwillingness to see substantial changes in its terms, and in 
their firm rejection of the principle that higher costs justify higher support prices, 
llie US. meanwhile, saw the objective of the pact as the stabilisation of prices around 
existing market trends, rather than the distortion of the market through artificially 
high prices or the anathema of supply restraints.^’ 

The Conference, in which both sides staled their positions but had no formal 
discussions on the major issue of a price rise, is due to be reconvened early in 1986.'*’ 

•'If an international agreement is only to perpetuate market forces, we do not 
need all these costly agreements.’ Ahmad Farouk, adddre.ssing the final plenary 
.session of the Conference. International Foundation for Development Alternatives, 
Special UniteJ Nations Service (Geneva) No. 1243, 10 May 1985. 
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A International Natural Rubber Organisation (INRO) 

Council Meetings 

Kuala Lumpur, 2-4 April and 4-13 June 1985 

■The 32 INRO members, meeting in June 1985, extended the International 
Natural Rubber Agreement (INRA) for the permitted two-year period, after 
Malaysia’s unexpected deferral of the decision at the April 1985 meeting. Malaysia, 
the largest natural rubber producer, was believed to have been awaiting the outcome 
of the Geneva talks later in April, on a new INRA. The final decision to extend 
INRA in its present form, as consumers had been advocating, was probably 
influenced by the current depressed state of the rubber market. Low prices had 
meant that producers were in need of the support of the pact to prevent prices falling 
even further, at a time when costs are rising faster than demand. 

At the June 1985 meeting, Harvey Adams agreed to remain as buffer stock 
manager for another four months, until the end of November, following a deadlock 
over the appointment of a new manager. The post is tacitly understood to be reserved 
for an American, but at the April and June Council meetings, consumers and 
producers repeatedly rejected the two US nominees.'*^ 


^ A UNCTAD Committee on Commodities 
Third Special Session 
Geneva. 3-7 June and 11 June 1985 

■The special scs.sion which had been mandated at UNCTAD VI (1983) to 
examine, in close cooperation with international commodity organisations (ICOs), 
the role of international commodity agreements (K’As) in achieving the aims of 
UNCTAD’s Integrated Programme for Commodities (IK'), ended without any 
conclusions having been reached. Representatives from seven ICOs attended the 
meeting. 

Launched in 1976 at UNCTAD IV, the IPC aims to stabilise wmmodity prices for 
eighteen commodities of significance to developing country exporters and to 
increase the commodity export earnings of developing countries as well as their 
processing, marketing, distribution and transport facilities for commodity exports. 
• T he two main mechanisms for achieving these aims were to be ICAs which would 
largely act to regulate prices and a $750m Common I'und for commodities which 
would help to finance buffer stock operations and long-term development plans for 
selected commodities. Negotiated in 1980, the C’ommon Fund has yet to come into 
operation. The agreement requires the ratification of ninety countries accounting for 
two-thirds of the $470m which is to be directly contributed. Whilst eighty-seven 
countries had ratified it at the time of the meeting, it had become clear that the 
capital requirement could not be met unless either the United Stales or the socialist 
countries were prepared to accede to or ratify the agreement. In both cases this 
. seemed unlikely.'**’ 

In considering the efficacity of ICAs, delegates had before them a study prepared 
for the meeting by UNCTAD’s secretariat on ten ICAs covering seven commodities 
as well as reports by the ICOs on their activities. The UNCTAD study concluded 
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that the operations of ICAs had been mixed in terms of stabilising prices and ha< 
achieved little or nothing towards meeting their longer-term objectives of improvini 
the export earnings and processing and distribution capacities of developinj 
countries. Of the seven commodities surveyed—tin, wheat, rubber, coffee, cocoa 
sugar and olive oil—UNCTAD decided that the ICAs covering the first fou 
commodities listed had been only relatively successful in stabilising prices. Thi 
operations of the cocoa and sugar pacts had largely been undermined by the absenct 
of major producers and consumers and the olive oil agreement was a special case as i 
contained no specific price stabilisation measures. The study also underlined thi 
importance of ICAs containing realistic price ranges from the outset. Its views on thi 
IC'A’s success in ensuring price stability was echoed by the heads of the ICOs 
although the head of the International Cocoa Organisation estimated that thi 
activities of the International Cocoa Agreement had led to an increase in exptu 
earnings of the ten major cocoa producing countries of between $l.()lbn-1.202bi 
betwetn 1^81-2 and iyH.1-4. 

The positions of individual countries and country groups towards the Commoi 
Fund and ICAs were widely aired during the meeting. The chairman of the 077 eallei 
on developed countries to adhere to their earlier commitments to stabilis' 
comm<Klily markets and to ensure remunerative prices for commodity producers. IF 
stressed that the 077 attached considerable importance to the economic provision 
in ICAs as they hud a direct impact on their export earnings, as well us to commodit 
development prrivisions such as research and development, diversification measure 
and those aimed at increasing commodity processing, marketing and distribution 
I le also urged that action be taken to strengthen ICOs. to realise the objectives of th 
IPC and to bring the <'ommon Fund into operation. 

The (j77’s call for action to bring the Common Fund into operation was taken u| 
by several industrialised countries such as the F.FX? and Nordic countries as well ash 
the heads of the International Cocoa Organisation, the International Juti 
Organisation (IJ(7) and the International Olive Oil Council. The directors of th' 
latter two oigaciisalions pointed out that both their organi.sations had developmcntii 
projects for which a source of finance was required. 'Ilie US representative made ni 
mention, however, of his government's altitude towards the Common Fund, neithc 
did delegates from the siKialist or F.FC countries. 

Discussion of the role of IC As provoked a greater degree of disagreement bctweei 
delegates. The Director of the IJO complained to the meeting that there were fror 
time to time violent fluctuations in the price of jute and jute pnxlucts which urgent! 
required remedial measures which the IJO was precluded from taking. The Italiai 
representative, on behalf of BBC countries, said that ICAs had produced som 
encouraging short-term results and that extraneous factors such as instability in th 
international monetary system had reduced their ability to achieve their long-terr 
objectives. The Nordic countries' representative stressed the need for ICAs to hi 
flexible in order to be effective in stabilising prices, but also drew attention to uthe 
mechanisms which could help to achieve the I PC's objectives (as did the OBCf 
spokesman). The socialist countries called for UNCTAD’s role in the commtxlit 
sphere to be increased so that it could ensure that the ICA’s functioned effectively 
TTie US delegate on the other hand argued that UNCTAD had exaggerated th 
importance of ICAs in promoting the I PC’s aims, at the expense of the role of othe 
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institutions like the IMF, GATT and development banks and that the US 
Administration considered that market intervention by means of ICAs and by 
_,overnments only aggravated long-term problems. In its view, less intervention, not 
more, was required. Canada also expressed some scepticism over the impact of the 
iCA's price stabilisation efforts on the market. 

No conclusions or recommendations were negotiated at the meeting, in part, it 
seems, because there were considerable differences between the G77 and the 
developed countries about the goals of the meeting. 

The G77 had tabled a set of draft recommendations for adoption which called inter 
alia for flexibility in designing and applying mechanisms for ICAs, for the careful 
formulation of provisions on such mechanisms, for IC A price ranges to be set which 
were compatible with market conditions and in particular with the cost of production 
of the commodity concerned, for set procedures to be agreed for dealing with 
disagreements on price range revisions and for universal participation by consuming 
and producing countries in ICAs as well as for provisions to meet the problem of 
non-ICA countries benefiting from agreements. 

But developed countries were not prepared to make the G77 proposals the basis 
for negotiations. They tabled a set of draft conclusions which were more by way of a 
summary on the last day scheduled for the meeting. Although, in their view, the price 
stabilising mechanisms of ICAs could only solve a limited number of problems faced 
by a commodity producing country because of the impact of external factors on the 
workings of ICAs, they concluded that on the whole ICAs had made ‘useful 
contributions’ towards achieving some of the IPC’s objectives. A number of 
elements were identified as contributing to the success of ICAs, such as realistic and 
market-related price ranges, adequate provisions for adjusting price ranges 
according to shifts in market trends, effective economic provisions in those ICAs 
which included price stabilisation measures, and the need for as many producing and 
consuming countries as ptossiblc to participate in the agreement. 

On the Common Fund where there was clearly less than unanimous agreement 
among industrialised countries, the draft merely staling that members who had 
already ratified the agreement urged other members to take steps to do sr) so that the 
agreement could become operational as soon as po.s.sible. 

As there was no time for delegates to negotiate a final document, the 077 and 
developed countries’ drafts were expected to be discussed at the next regular session 
of the Committee in December IVS.i."'’ 

•‘It is the firm political commitment by governments to the objectives of the ICAs 
and the IPC in all its key elements which could play the major role in tackling 
commodity problems and could make the ICAs more effective and instrumental in 
the development process.' Dr Magdy Hefny, Egyptian spokesman for the Group of 
77 to the meeting. International Coalition for Development Alternatives, Special 
United Nations Service, 6 June 1985. 

The UNCTAD study drres not address the proposition that long-term government 
intervention ‘carries with it the risk of complicating or exacerbating problems 
rather than resolving them.’ Ms Joan Plaisled, US Delegate, Financial Times 
(London) 6 June 1985. 
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A International Sugar Organisation (ISO) 

Council Meeting 
London, 21-23 May 1985 

■No progress was made towards reaching agreement on a strategy to deal with the 
crisis facing the sugar market. Delegates from ten imprrrting and forty exporting 
countries, accounting fur most of the world’s trade in sugar, met as prices slid to an 
all-time low in real terms of about 3if a pound. This is generally considered to be 
about a quarter of the level which is profitable. The ISO Secretariat, in its review of 
market developments, warned that an early return to ‘reasonable’ price levels was j 
unlikely.'"' 

Prices have been hit by excess production since 1981, leading to record stocks. 
While consumption has been decreasing or stagnant in many developed countries as 
alternative sweeteners grow in importance and dietary habits change, production has 
shown no signs ot responding to the situation. Negotiations for a new International 
Sugar Agreement (ISA) to replace the 1977 one which expired at the end of 1984, 
ended in failure in June 1984 because producing countries were not able to agree on 
measures to limit expHirts.'''* Since the beginning of 1985, the ISA has operated 
merely as an administrative deviev enabling exchanges of information and opinions 
to take place. 

Delegates discussed two possible strategics to deal with the situation. The first 
one, which was strongly advocated by Brazil and Australia- both major producers—^ 
was that there should be renewed efforts to negotiate a new ISA which would 
regulate exports. The second suggestion, which was seen as an alternative to the first, 
was for ex|wrting countries to take coordinated action to restrain production. This 
latter proposal, apparently promoted by the ISO .Secretariat, was widely favoured by 
experts as a necessary prelude to resumed negotiations on a new ISA on the basis that 
a better balance between production and consumption was required before an ISA 
could lie etfcctive in raising prices to acceptable levels and in keeping them there. 

There appeared to be little enthusiasm for trying to negotiate a new ISA with 
regulatory provisions so soon after the failure of the last attempt. There was also 
continuing reluctance on the part ot producing countries to cooperate in reducing 
output. The Council decided to e.xtend the lime limit for ratification of the current 
ISA until .11 December IMS.*!. The new agreement came into force on I January. The 
J'.liC which did not belong to the .Seventh ISA, is a member. t 

It was also agreed that the ISO Secretariat's role in providing statistical 
iissessments of the world sugar market should be improved."'" 


A International Tin Council (ITC) 

Thirteenth Session 
London. 12-13 June 198.5 

■It was decided that tin exports should continue to be restricted to a total of 22,000 \ 
tonnes during the period 1 July-,30 September. Country allocations were left 
unchanged from those agreed in September 1984.'‘ 

Indonesia’s announcement that it intended to contribute a further I.Sm to the 
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buffer stock was welcomed by the meeting. The offer follows similar voluntary 
I contributions from three other major ITC.’ pnxlucing countries—Malaysia, Thailand 
and Australia—in the previous eighteen months. This brought the combined buffer 
stock capacity of the current and previous tin agreement to just short of 64,(HN) 
tonnes.” 

Delegates received a report from the Preparatory Committee set up at the last ITC 
session to prepare a draft Seventh International Tin Agreement (ITA). Not as much 
progress as had been expected had been made at its last meeting and it was reported 
that its work on a draft text would not start until after its next meeting in September 
> I'JSS. The UNCTAD negotiating conference on the Seventh ITA is due to take place 
* from 1,T-31 January 1986. However, if no agreement can be reached on a new ITA, 
the current one which expires in June 1987 can be extended for a period up to two 
j years,'’ 

I 

i - 


AGroup of Latin American and Caribbean Sugar Exporting Countries 
(GbPLACEA) 

Mexiar City, 3-6 June 198,‘i 

I ■Delegates of the 21-member group'^ which accounts for strme !>5 per cent of 
; ^ world output, discussed ways of stemming declining sugar exports from the region. 
They also considered the problem of sliding world prices which threatens the future 
of many of the area’s seventy major refineries. Hit by the protracted slump in sugar 
prices caused by falling world demand and overproduction, GEPLACEA countries' 
sugar earnings have also been adversely affected by imp<m barriers in developed 
countries designed to protect domestic sugar industries. 

There was general agreement that GEPLACEA was not in a persition to increase 
world sugar prices by imposing unilateral limits on member-countries' outputs. It 
was argued that any attempt to impose a regional solution would be fraught with 
enormous political problems. In addition, many member-states relied heavily on 
sugar export earnings—which are expected to reach barely $lbn this year compared 
; with $44bn in 198(f—to finance their large foreign debts. The consensus was that the 
ideal outcome would be to negotiate a new international sugar agreement which 
• would raise and stabilise prices and there was some discussion about how this could 
best be achieved. However, most delegates were pessimistic about the chances of 
such a pact being established in the short to medium term, 
i Delegates expressed concern at the halving of exports from the region to the 
group’s biggest customer, the United States, since 1981. They were particularly 
preoccupied by the increase in April 1985 of the import tax the US imposes on the 
fixed amounts of sugar it purchases from GEPLACEA countries. The new charges 
are expected to result in an additional loss of $93m in the region. A large part of the 
meeting was taken up with discussing how the group might best persuade the United 
States to liberalise its import quota .system for sugar; delegates generally took the 
- ' view that greater access to the US sugar market would not only benefit their 
countries’ economies, but would have a favourable impact on world sugar prices. 

Ways of exploiting the potential of sugar as alcohol fuel were also discussed at the 
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meeting. The United States i.s seen as a large potential market for such fuel now that 
it is taking steps to reduce the lead content of gasoline.’’ 

9'Reducing US protectionism is one of our main aims.' GEPI.ACEA Executive 
Secretary, Eduardo Latorre, of the Dominican Republic to Reuters, Reuter Sugar 
Newsletter, 4 June 1985, 


DISARMAMENT 


▲Soviet Union-United States 
Arms Control Negotiations: First Round 
Geneva, 12 March-2.'l April 1985 

■Fifteen months after the Soviet Union broke off arms control talks in protest at 
NATO’s tirsl deployment of Pershing II and land-based Cruise missiles in Europe, a 
new round of negotiations began, on the basis of an agreement reached in January 
1985.”’ Reports on the first round of talks suggested that no progress was made 
beyond an outlining of negotiating positions, and that the major obstacle had been 
(he issue of the US Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). 

It had been agreed in January 1985 that talks on three groups of weapons— 
intermediate nuclear forces in Europe; strategic forces; and defensive and space.; 
weapons -would be considered under one ‘umbrella’. Differences in the two sides’ 
views of the relationship between these groups, however, reflected their differing 
priorities in the talks as a whole. The Soviet Union, viewing curbs on SDI as a virtual 
precondition for progress In the other areas of negotiation, saw the talks as a unity. 
'ITic US, meanwhile, intent on deepeuts in Soviet strategic and intermediate nuclear 
arm.s; on the upholding of existing arms control agreements;” and on the 
non-negotiability of SDI, wanted progress in each set of talks to be entirely 
independent. Only at the fourth plenary session of the talks, on 21 March 1985, was 
the three-tier structure of negotiations endorsed, and separate negotiating 
committees brought into opcr.ition.”' 

Notwithstanding an agreement of confidentiality on details of substance between 
the US and the Soviet Union, facts about negotiating positions gradually emerged. 
On 22 March 198.5, Mikhail Gorbachev publicly repeated Soviet calls for a mutual " 
freeze on the deployment of nuclear missiles in Europe.’'' On 7 April 1985, he 
announced the introduction of a unilateral Soviet moratorium on the deployment of 
intermediate-range missiles, and the suspension of implementation of other 
measures to counter the US deployment of mi.ssiles in Europe, with effect until 
November 1985. 

Beyond that date, continuation of the freeze, he said, would depend on a US 
decision to match the move. Gorbachev also proposed a moratorium on the 
research, testing and development of space weapons, and on the deployment of 
strategic nuclear weapons, to last for the duration of the talks.'’" Reports of the US 
respr^nsc suggested that the moves were dismi.vsed on the grounds that a moratorium 
would freeze in place a 10-to-l .Soviet advantage in intermediate-range missiles; that 
it would prevent continued U.S deployment of MX missiles, to counter a Soviet 
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advantage in land-based strategic arms; and that a ban on space research would be 
unverifiable.'’* Paul Nitze, the US senior arms control adviser, added the objection 
that Soviet plans specified only missiles in Europe, not those aimed at Japan or 
China, in Asia “ On 26 April 1985, remarks made by Gorbachev at a reception 
following the renewal of the Warsaw Pact for twenty years, suggested that a mutual 
25 per cent reduction in strategic Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles (IC?BMs) had 
been proposed by the Soviet Union, in return for a moratorium on SOI, by way of an 
opening move at Geneva. The declaration was accompanied by a warning that if the 
US persisted with SDI, the Soviet Union would be obliged to take countcr-mcasurcs 
by strengthening its offensive capability. The US insi.sted, however, that neither a 
new Soviet proposal for reducing strategic arms, not a rcsubmis.sion of 1982-3 
START proposals had been made at the Geneva talks.“ 

US proposals were disclosed by Edward L Rowny, special adviser to President 
Reagan. He suggested that the US had offered a ceiling of 8,000 on air-launched 
Cruise Missiles if agreement were reached on a mutual limit of 5 ,(NX) strategic nuclear 
warheads; that the US had dropped its previous insistence on a Soviet reduction in 
the ‘throw-weight’ or destructive power of its arsenals; and that the US would agree 
to deploy fewer intermediate-range Cruise and Pershing II missiles than Soviet 
SS-2Us, on condition that agreement were reached on global parity of intermediate- 
range weapons, with the Soviet Union destroying some of its SS-2l)s, not simply 
shifting them to Asia. These points Rowny termed ‘important nuances' in the US 
^negotiating position.*'^ The Soviet Union, however, remained uncompromising on 
the precondition that SDI be terminated. In a speech on 23 April, at the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union Central Committee meeting, Gorbachev accused the US of 
violating the January 1985 agreement which proposed negotiations ‘aimed at 
preventing an arms race in space and terminating it on earth’, by refusing to negotiate 
space weapons. 

The second round of the negotiations was to last eight weeks, beginning on 30 May 
1985.'’* 

•‘There is an impression that the American side would like to discuss at the talks 
not the question of ensuring peaceful outer space, of prohibiting deployment of 
I strike space weapons, but to lecture on the alleged benefits of the American “Star 
Wars’’ concept, which is in essence directed at making outer space a source of 
military threat to mankind.’ Remarks made by Viktor Karpov, Soviet chief 
negotiator, on Soviet television. Xinhua Newx Agency (London) 18 March 1985. 

‘If preparations for SDI continue we will have no other choice than to undertake 
countermoves including, of course, the strengthening and upgrading of nuclear 
arms.’ Mikhail Gorbachev, at a meeting of the Warsaw Pact countries. International 
Herald Tribune, 27-28 April 1985. 

‘It’s impos.sible to tie progress in aims control to a strategic research programme, 
which is eight to ten years out. We want to concentrate on the here and now. ’ Edward 
L Rowny, special US adviser on arms control. International Herald Tribune, 
18 April 1985. 
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ASovict Union-United Stiates 
Ministerial Meeting 
Vienna, 14 May 1985 

■ US Secretary of State. George Schultz, and Andrei Gromyko, then Soviet 
Foreign Minister, held their second meeting this year in Vienna where they attended 
ceremonies marking the 50th anniversary of the treaty re-establishing Austria’s 
independence after World War II. Few substantive details were given of the 
ministers’ talks which lasted six hours. According to Mr Schultz, the talks 
concentrated on arms control issues and, in particular, the Geneva arms control talks . 
between the two sides. The meeting was widely interpreted by Western sources as 
having been inconclusive. 

A major (xiint at issue in their discussions on arms control appears to have been the 
United States’ Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) or ‘Star Wars' programme. Mr 
Vladimir Lomeiko. a Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman, told reporters after the 
encounter that Mr Gromyko hud emphasised to Mr Schultz that the success of the 
Geneva talks depended on the ultimate goal as set out in their joint statement in 
January 198.5 being strictly adhered to. 'I'he declaration stated that the Geneva 
negotiatittns should aim for agreements to terminate the arm.s race on earth and 
prevent one in space.Mr Schultz had apparently confronted Mr Gromyko with 
allegations of violations of existing arms control agreements, repeating the US 
Administrathm’s charges that the Soviet Union had broken the 1972 Anti-Bal/istic ^ 
Missile Treaty. 

Other issues raised included regional conflicts and human rights in the Soviet 
Union. Mr Gromyko reportedly told Mr Schultz that US interference and its 
attempts to impose its will on other countries was a major source of regional tension 
and his response to Mr Schultz's attempts to discuss human rights cases in the Soviet 
Union was the usual one; that such issues were solely domestic.*’^ 

•‘1 think this meeting is timely because, after the first Geneva meeting (on arms 
control), we can take stiKk.' Mr Schultz, US Secretary of State, prior to the meeting. 
Xinhua News Aifeiuy, 25 May 1985. 

‘The remarks made by Mr Schultz do not show a will to translate into practice the 
declarations maile by the 1 ),S Administration in support of curbing the arms race. ’ Mr 
Vladimor I.omciko, Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman. Le Monde (Paris) 16 May 
1985. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TRKATY ORGANISATION (NATO) 


AMinisterial Council 
Fstoril, Portugal, 6-7 June 1985 

■llie United States’ SDI and the future of the SALT 11 treaty were said to have ■ 
dominated the discussions held by the Foreign Ministers of sixteen NATO countries 
at their private meeting, although there was no mention of either of these issues in 
their final communiqud. 
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us Secretary of State, Mr George Schultz, had come to the meeting to sound 
colleagues on whether they thought that the United States should continue to 
y the 1979 SALT II agreement with the Soviet Union. This treaty, which was 
atified by the US Senate but which each country formally undertook to abide 
s numerical constraints on both country’s nuclear arsenals.'’'* It was due to 
it the end of 1985. Washington was taking an early decision on the future of the 
it was about to deploy a new 24-missile Trident submarine in the early autumn 
which would put it in violation of the agreement unless it took stepis to retire 
its Poseidon submarines. The US Administration, arguing that the Soviet 
lad already violated the treaty, was split on whether to continue observing it. 
nt Reagan had decided to postpone his decision until the views of NATO 
rs had been sought. 

; important, however, to the US Administration was its need to obtain an 
, formal statement of support for its SDI programme from the meeting in the 
mmuniqu^.*'^ The consensus among West European countries and Canada 
learly emerged from the meeting, as well as from the many informal bilateral 
ons which customarily take place at such ministerial gatherings, was that the 
States should not abrogate SALT II as in so doing the whole arms control 
would be undermined. 

Netherlands Foreign Minister is said to have told Mr Schultz that if the US 
SALT II it would be even more difficult for his government to win support 
leployment of 48 Cruise missiles in the autumn. 'Fhe British Foreign Minister 
t nothing should be done which might undermine East-West disarmament or 
a successful conclusion to the Geneva arms control talks. I le stressed that it 
>ortant not to remove the very rules against which the Soviet performance in 
introl could be judged or to give Moscow further propaganda opportunities. 
;st German Foreign Minister appealed to both the Soviet Union and the 
States to respect SALT II as well as the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile treaty in 
:rest of cooperation in arms control and of East-West relations generally. 
;r, there was general agreement with the US position that the Soviet Union 
lated both treaties.™ 

surprisingly, particularly in view of France’s known reservations on the 
the ministers were not able to agree on a united statement of support for SDI. 
!st German and British ministers tried to persuade their French counterpart 
>t a watered-down formula, but France was only prepared to go so far as to 
o a phrase in the communique acknowledging the existence of the 
nme. Mr Schultz took the position that in that case it would be better not to 
1 the SDI at all. Opposition to a statement of support for the programme also 
om Denmark, Norway and Greece.’^ 

US Administration was able to draw some comfort from the unanimous 
which ministers gave in their communique to US efforts at the Geneva arms 
talks with the Soviet Union in the three areas under negotiation—strategic 
s, intermediate-range weapons and defensive and space weapons. But, at the 
ce of the French delegation, the aimmuniqu^ referred only to US negotiating 
and not to US ‘proposals’ as other ministers would apparently have 
!d. Ministers called on the Soviet Union to adopt a 'positive approach’ to the 
talks. At the same time, they reiterated their determination to proceed with 
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the planned deployment of Pershing and Cruise mi 3 siles in Europe in the absence of 
an agreement limiting medium-range missiles. 

Other matters discus.sed at the meeting included the Helsinki Final Act on 
European Cixiperation and Security, cemperation between East and West Germany 
and the situation in Afghanistan.^^ 

9‘(The SDI research programme) will go on. Most people would feel that it would 
be downright irresponsible for the US not to undertake the research in the light of the 
fact that the Soviet Union has, for si>me time, been doing research in this field itself 
and has the only deployed anti-ballistic missile (ABM) and anti-satellite systems 
right now.' Mr George Schultz, US Secretary of State, commenting on the lack of a 
reference in the final communique to the SDI programme. Financial Times 
(I..ondon) 8 June 1985. 

The collective security of nations in the nuclear age requires that ‘existing treaties 
are respected and that what has been achieved through arms control should in any 
Case be preserved.' Mr llans-DictrichGcnscher, West German Foreign Minister, in 
his opening speech to the meeting. Financial Times (London) 7 June 1985. 


WARSAW PAC T 


A Summit Meeting 
Warsaw. 26 April 1985 

■At the first formal summit of the Warsaw Pact since the accession of Mikhail 
Gorbachev one and a half mvmths previously as Cieneral Secretary I'f the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). the leaders of the seven Pact countries signed a 
protocol’’' extending the thirty-year-old military alliance for another twenty years 
with an option for a further ten years’ prolongation. The pact was due to expire on 3 
June 1985. 

TJicre were unconfirmed reports prior to the summit that there had been some 
disagreement among Pact members about whether changes should be made to the 
terms of the Warsaw Pact 'I'reaty and particularly about the length of its renewal. 
Romania, reportedly supported by Hungary and the GDR, had apparently pressed 
for a shorter initial term for the extension and the Soviet Union had favoured the 
same 2l)--3l) year time-frame as agreed in 1955. These differences were apparently 
resolved, or at least shelved, following extensive intra-bloc discussions.’*' 

'Hie socialist leaders also discussed security issues. In their joint communique,’'' 
they emphasised the important role played by the Warsaw Pact in ensuring their 
collective security as well as in maintaining and strengthening world peace. 
Participants reiterated their opposition to the division of the world into opposing 
military blocs and their long-standing offer to dis.solve the Warsaw Pact if NATO did 
the same. Turning to the danger of nuclear war, they stressed their commitment to 
ending the arms race, particularly in nuclear weapons and to preventing its extension 
to outer space as well as to disarmament. 

M r Gorbachev warned that the US SDI had destabilised international relations and 
that if preparations for the programme continued, the Soviet Union would have no 
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other choice but to take measures in response. These would include building up and 
improving its offensive nuclear weapons.’’ 

#‘The Warsaw Treaty has been in effect for almost one-third of a century and for 
the entire duration of that time it has acted as an initiator of con.structive ideas 
directed towards detente and arms limitation, toward developing European 
cooperation. Its growing weight in international politics has a positive effect on the 
general climate in the world.’ Mikhail Ciorbachev, tieneral Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party <if the Soviet Union, at a reception in Warsaw in 
honour of the summit participants, Soviet News (London) 1 May 1985. 


THE NORTH 


AWestern Economic Summit 
Eleventh Annual Meeting 
Bonn, 2-4 May 1985 

■For the first time, the seven leaders”*gathering at Bonn failed to paper over their 
differences on key issues, those of a new round of trade liberalisation talks, and 
President Reagan's Strategic Defense Initiative (SDl), or Star Wars'. 

^ The first question at issue was not whether to endorse talks under the auspices of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), but when they should begin 
and under what conditions. The United States, with the support of Japan, had hoped 
for European agreement in setting a date fur talks, not least to help to defuse the 
growing protectionist lobby in the US Congress, and to avoid a US-Japancse trade 
war. The US also wanted the scope of the talks (o embrace agriculture, financial 
services such as banking and insurance, and high technology goods. It was thwarted 
by the refusal of President Mitterrand of France to agree to a starting date for the new 
round. His reasons were that only the agricultural sector would be prepared for such 
talks, that others should have time to prepare, and that Third World views were 
unrepresented at the Summit.”* He also wished to protect the interests of French 
farmers, who benefit from the EEC's Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), which 
would be placed on the G ATI' agenda. An earlier French demand that trade talks be 
■r made conditional on monetary reform to stabilise the exchange rates which distort 
competition, was later dropped, France joining the general agreement to defer 
decisions on monetary reform till the later meetings of the Group of 10 in Tokyo in 
June 1985, and the IMF Interim (’ommittee, in Seoul in October 1985. Amidst 
speculation that President Mitterrand’s public stance had been assumed with an eye 
to the 1986 French elections, and that his private attitude to negotiations would be 
less rigid, US spokesmen reiterated their stand that they would pursue talks with 
anyone who would consent to them, regardless of the absence of the EEC, in whose 
proceedings France has a veto. In a final communique,'*" the summit leaders 
expressed anti-protectionist sentiments, and endorsed the OEC'D Ministerial 
: Council’s agreement to begin a new GATT round as soon as possible, highlighting 
French dis.sent by adding, 'Most of us think that this should be in 1986’. 

President Reagan’s hopes for European pledges of participation, in the SDI at 
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Bonn were left unrealised by the generally noncommittal response. The final 
political communique, which endorsed the American position at the Geneva arms 
talks, made no mention of SDI. President Mitterrand was openly hostile to the 
project, announcing that France would not take part, and advocating instead the 
‘Eureka' proposal for Europe’s own non-military, high-technology research. 

Adding to the tensions over the two main issues, US economic sanctions against 
Nicaragua were announced on the day of President Reagan's arrival in Bonn. The 
other summit leaders, who had not been consulted beforehand (Chancellor Kohl of 
West Germany was reported to have received two hours prior notice), refused to 
endorse the move. No mention of Nicaragua was made in the final communiques, 
and while Chancellor Kohl muted his known opfxisition to the sanctions. President 
Mitterrand was openly critical of them. 

With regard to developing countries, summit leaders advocated increased world 
trade, lower interest rates, open markets, and continued financial flows, both 
through official development assistance and private investment. With regard to debt, 
a joint letter to the summit leaders, sent by the Uruguayan President, Julio Maria 
Sanguinetti, on behalf of the Cartagena Group of Latin American debtors, called for 
a political dialogue on debt problems in order to produce permanent and durable 
solutions and emphasised the necessity for the participation of developing countries 
in talks on world trade and monetary reform. The letter said that, despite the 
mistakc.s of Latin American countries, the international monetary system, the world 
economy, high interest rates, low commodity prices, and protectionism should bear 
some responsibility for the economic difficulties of Latin America. The Summit 
communiqud remarked that ‘though far from solved’, the problems of debtor 
countries were being flexibly and effectively addressed’. The seven leaders 
welcomed longer debt restructuring agreements between debtor countries and 
commercial banks, and stoixl ready to negotiate, where appropriate, the multi-year 
rcsa heduling of debts to governments and government agencies. They also expressed 
a willingness to discuss an increase in the resources available to the World Bank, 
which may be neces.sary in the future. 

A French initiative to combat drought and famine in sub-Saharan Africa found 
some expression in the final communique, with promises being made to continue 
emergency food aid; to intensify cooperation with African countries to encourage 
long-term agricultural development by providing seed, pesticides and fertilisers; to 
improve existing early warning systems; to finance better transportation; and to 
create a research network on dry zone grains. Finally, an expert group was set up to 
prepare proposals on these measures, to be reported to Foreign Ministers by 
September 198.‘>.'" 

•‘I (X’cupy myself with France. I don’t give myself the responsibility of protecting 
each country against itself.’ President Mitterrand, when asked whether his blocking 
tactics on trade talks would unleash protectionist pressures in the United States; 
repH)rted in The Times (London) 6 May 1985. 

‘We will keep pushing for it in 1986. If we don’t get a new GATT round, we will 
simply sit down and negotiate with the countries that are ready to negotiate with us.' 
US Treasury Secretary, James Baker. The Guardian (London) 6 May 1985. 
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rganisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
jventy-fourth Meeting of the Ministerial Council 
•ris, 11-12 April 1985 

ider growing pressure from the United States to agree to a new round of 
iteral trade negotiations (MTNs) under GATT auspices beginning in early 
DECD Economic and Trade Ministers decided after extensive discussions to 
■ preparatory talks on the agenda for the negotiations to take place stxin. The 
ig took place amidst increasing trade disputes between the United States and 
Other matters discussed included the macroeconomic policies of member 
trade problems and the situation in developing countries, 
ninisters explained to the meeting the US Administration's position that it was 
that agreement be reached for GATT trade negotiations to begin early in 1986 
nternational trading system was in difficulty and strong protectionist pressures 
jeveloping in the United States. It was argued that these could only be 
ed if access to major foreign markets was liberalised in the near future. The 
Iministration which wants trade in agriculture, services and high technology 
included in the new GATT' round, had repeatedly warned that in the absence 
greement within GATT to start the trade liberalisation talks soon, it would be 
to negotiate bilateral agreements to the same end. 

US proposal that preparations be begun for a new GATT round early in 1986 
pported by Japan, Canada, Sweden and the United Kingdom as well as by 
:ountries. However, there was disagreement between the United States and 
I EEC countries, notably France supported by Italy, over whether the new 
of trade talks should be accompanied by international negotiations to reform 
rid monetary system. 

French government has been arguing that the principal obstacles to trade had 
•d not from protectionist barriers set up after the end of the last round of 
' MTNs in 1979, but from violent fluctuations in exchange rates and 
ilarly in the value of the dollar, as a result of speculative activity. France 
ire insisted at the meeting that trade negotiations be accompanied by talks on 
ary reform within the IMF. 

ice received support from the EEC Commissioner for External Affairs, Mr 
le Clerq. Stressing that the EEC agreed in principle to a new round of MTNs. 
■ertheless stipulated three conditions for its support: that existing GATT 
tents be implemented; that Japan commit itself to opening its markets and that 
te 'parallel efforts and parallel progress' on monetary reform as well as on 
ibcralisation. He suggested that the monetary talks could be held within the 
Interim Committee and that they should aim to case fluctuations in the value 
dollar and the effects of high US interest rates on other countries. He also 
sised that before the new round could begin there would have to be an 
ate’ degree of consensus among participants, including developing countries, 
r scope. However, in linking trade and monetary issues, it was clear that Mr dc 
Jid not have the full support of all EEC countries, notably West Germany, the 
1 Kingdom and the Netherlands.*^’ 

■n the outset the US Administration had made clear its opposition to trade talks 
inked with monetary reform, but following a lengthy .search for a compromise, 
litcd States delegation came up with an unexpected and hastily put together 
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concession which enabled the meeting to reach a consensus. The US Treasury 
Secretary, James Baker, announced that the US Administration would be ‘prepared 
to consider the possible value' of hosting a meeting of the major industrialised 
countries sometime after June I98S to discuss ways of strengthening the 
international monetary system. He made it clear, however, that the proposed 
conference would ha.se its work on the results of the .studies being completed by the 
Finance Ministers of the ten industrialised countries making up the Group of Ten, 
which was likely to conclude that major reforms to the monetary system were not 
required. He suggested that the meeting would focus on such issues as the 
convergence of economic policies, exchange rate stability and IMF surveillance of 
national earnomic policies. The proposal brought varying reactions from 
participants given that the Reagan Administration had been deemed so far to have 
paid little attention to the international effects of its domestic policies.'^ 

France'.s Finance Minister welcomed the US proposal, as did several other 
European ministers. However, France wanted the monetary talks to include 
developing countries and it was evident that there were substantial differences in 
interpretation between the United States and France over how extensive the 
monetary reforms would be and on the nature of the conference.Nonetheless, 
agreement was reached to support the US demand that talks on ‘the subject-matter 
and modalities' for trade negotiations should take place before the end of the 
summer. As France was still not prepared to agree to a formal declaration setting 
early in 1986 as the target date for the negotiations to begin, ministers were only able 
to call for them to begin ‘as soon as possible’, with a parenthesis to the effect that 
some of them considered that they should start early in 1986."^ Ministers also agreed 
that the active participation in the negotiations of a significant number of developed 
and developing countries was essential. No reference was made in the communique 
to the possibility of a conference on monetary reform. However the importance of 
increasing exchange rate stability was acknowledged as was the possibility that this 
might at times require coordinated intervention. 

A wide range of other trade issues were raised at the meeting including export 
credits, problems in agricultural trade resulting from surplu.ses. the need for the 
liberalisation of trade in the high technology and services sectors and in computer 
communications. Ministers adopted a Declaration on Transbordcr Data Flows. 
On protectionism, on which OECD had recently completed a study showing that the 
costs were substantial for the protecting country whereas the benefits if any were 
few, ministers resolved to continue to relax and remove restrictions. It was noted that 
by mid-October 198.*' member-states were to have submitted proposals on 
restrictions which could he gradually phased out and that a report of the results 
would be sent to ministers in 1986,” 

On the problems facing developing countries, ministers acknowledged ‘the 
responsibility of the OECD countries for assuring an international economic 
environment that facilitates the success of (developing country) policies’ aimed at 
improving their economic performance. 

It was agreed that greater trade access for gcxids from developing countries and 
especially for products of particular significance to them, was important for their 
economic development particularly given the heavy debt burdens many faced. 
Ministers therefore called upon developing countries to 'participate in the [trade) 
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liberalisation process in a manner commensurate with their stage of economic 
development’. The Council stressed the importance of concessional and non¬ 
concessional aid flows to Third World development. They agreed that direct 
investment in developing countries should be encouraged as it could ‘under 
appropriate conditions' contribute to development in terms of providing capital and 
technological expertise. They urged the need to maintain and if possible increase the 
volume of aid and to improve its quality and agreed that given the ‘development 
crisis’ in sub-Saharan Africa priority for increased aid should go to that region. 
Noting that a consensus had emerged in favour of supporting agricultural and rural 
development, food security, institution-building and the development of human 
skills in sub-Saharan countries, ministers suggested that emphasis should be given to 
maintaining and restoring existing productive facilities. 

Turning to the energy situation, ministers stressed the need to continue with 
long-term policies aimed at diversifying energy supplies, using energy more 
rationally and to be in a position to be able to handle interruptions in oil supplies in 
spite of the slack nil market. 

•‘Multilateral trade negotiations are only one element of a much wider picture. 
What is the point of more steps to open frontiers if trade flows are going to be 
disturbed by other factors'? Mr Roland Dumas, France’s Foreign Minister, /-e 
Monde (Paris) 13 April 1985. 

‘The US intends to be in new trade negotiations next year with whoever will come to 
them.’ Mr William Brock, US Trade Secretary, to a meeting of French industrialists. 
Financial Times (London) 11 April 1985. 


AGroup of Ten (GIO) 

Meeting of Finance Ministers 
Tokyo. 21 June 1985 

■A onc-day meeting of the Group of Ten major industrialised countries'* 
endorsed the conclusions of a report on aspects of the international monetary 
system, commissioned at the Western Fconomic Summit C.'onfcrencc in 
Williamsburg, in 1983."’ The repcirt, based on a two-year study, concluded that there 
was no viable alternative to the current monetary system based on floating exchange 
rates (in operation since 1972) which ‘remains valid, and requires no major 
institutional change’.’" The meeting acknowledged the wcakncs.scs of the system, in 
its tendency to cause short-term volatility in exchange rates, which can discourage 
trade and investment, but the report, with its eschewing of major reform, proved 
largely uncontroversial with the group. A particular counter-proposal, by France, 
for the setting up of ‘target zones’ for the exchange rates of the major currencies was 
effectively vetoed by the United States.’* 

Recommendations in the report for shoring-up the weaknesses in the system 
without abandoning it were taken up in the Ministerial communiqui^. The ministers 
decided unanimously that greater stability of exchange rates and financial markets 
would be desirable, within the existing monetary system, but it required increased 
alignment of economic policies between the leading industrial powers. They agreed 
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that this alignment would he helped by a ‘general strengthening of international 
surveillance' over national economies by the IMF, involving more detailed 
monitoring of all members; greater publicity for the IMF’s annual assessments of its 
members' policies; and additional high-level consultations between the IMF and 
member-countries where economic indicators provide warning of mismanagement. 
The GIO also agreed on the need for closer cooperation between the IMF and the 
World Bunk, endorsing the role of the IMF. arntrary to France’s advocacy of a 
softening of the conditions attached to IMF assistance. No accord could be reached, 
however, on a need for increased international liquidity. 

The filO report is due to be presented to the meeting of the IMF Interim 
Committee in Seoul, in October 1983.*'* 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND WORLD BANK 


A Mid-year meetings of the IMF Interim fommittce. and the IMF/World Bank 
IJevelopmcnt ('ommittec 
Washington DC, 17-19 April 1985 

■Despite frequent calls by developing countries for a global conference on debt 
the Spring meetings of the two principal policy-making committees of the IMF and - 
the World Bank provided the setting for the first talks between creditor and debtor 
countries, designed to cover debt, development and the international economy, 
since the 1983 ilcht crisis. The Interim Committee met to consider the world 
economy in the near and medium term, while the Development Committee 
primarily examined trade policy and protectionism in the medium and long term, as 
well as considering reports on the World Bank's Action Programme for sub-Saharan 
Africa, and the future role of the World Bank. 

Developing couiitrics' proposals for casing debt problems had been specified in 
the April 1985 communique of the Group of 24,’''' but were largely ignored by the 
committees, in favourof a general endorsement of the policies of the IMFand World 
Bank.''' 'Die Group of 24 warned of the costs to countries servicing external debts 
of the economic adjustment required, which ’is having strong stKial and political 
consequences for many debtor countries, including a serious decline in their 
standards of living and a deterioration in their social fabric.' They advocated 
increased international liquidity through a new flotation of Special Drawing Rights 
(SDKs); an IMI'' subsidy account to protect debtors against rises in interest rates; an 
additional U.S$.1 billion for the International Development Association, the World 
Hank's conce.ssioiial lending agency; more even-handed surveillance, to cover not 
simply the adjustment efforts of debtor countries, but the exchange and interest rates 
of industrialised countries; and the creation of a task force to study debt. 

The Interim Committee conceded that the debt problems of a number of 
countries remained serious, and were exacerbated by high interest rates, and that 
IMF surveillance should cover all Fund members, including ‘the policies of all those 
industrial and developing countries which have a significant impact on the 
functioning of the world economy’. 'Ihc Committee, however, deferred 
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iration of SDRs, on which it was not able to reach agreement, and was 
promising in its assertion that adjustment in debtor countries was ‘essential 
deed, unavoidable'. Both Interim and Development Committees supported a 
'-case approach to debtor countries, and Multi-Year Rescheduling 
,ements (MYRA), where appropriate, but the Interim Committee proposed 
of resources from an IMF concessional Trust Fund to assist with adjustment 
poorest countries. TTie Development Committee, advocating continued 
nent in both industrial and developing countries (‘within the limits of social 
>litical tolerance’) suggested that this adjustment should be supported by 
al flows on appropriate terms, and improved access to markets. It also 
ed to encourage private direct and portfolio investment through the 
hment of a Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA), to ensure 
non-commercial risks, subject to approval by the IMFAVorld Bank annual 
g in Seoul, in October 1985. Increased ODA for low-income countries 
’d the highest priority, and the Committee reiterated its request to the 
:ment of the International Development Association to conduct a mid-term 
of IDA 7. 

Group of 24, seeking access for developing country exports in the markets of 
iai countries, had cited the implementation of the terms of the 1977 Tokyo 
round as a prerequisite of a new GATT round. The Development 
ttee, however, endorsed the idea of general participation in a new GATT 
on which, it noted, a number of countries had decided to embark. It 
;red that a basis for full participation would be laid by ‘serious efforts to carry 
1 the unfinished business from the 1982 GATT work programme,’ and action 
ove market access for developing countries. The Group of 24 was also anxious 
^ scope of the talks include 'trade in goods’ only, despite the insistence of the 
States that services and high technology goods should be included, 
her major source of conflict between the US and the developing countries 
! 'Baker proposal’, announced by the US Treasury Secretary at an earlier 
meeting, for a conference of industrial countries to consider international 
ry reform.^ Both the participants and the agenda of such a conference were 
d, the Group of 24 insisting on the full participation of the developing 
es, in a conference ‘broad enough to cover all aspects of the international 
ry system.’ They strongly objected to monetary talks being confined to the 
;)f the Group of 10 industrialised countries. 

at the Development Committee meeting, the World Bank’s progress report 
Implementation of the Joint Programme of Action for sub-Saharan Africa’ 
iewed. The Committee welcomed the World Bank’s efforts to mobilise funds 
region, and the establishment of a SI .2 billion Special Facility for Africa, but 
that the balance-of-payments problems of countries in the region, including 
ies in debt servicing exacerbated by falls in commodity prices, required 
attention. The unpublished report commented that debt problems were 
ing with reforms and the securing of new international funding, but identifled 
intries which could qualify for concessional aid from the Special Facility by 
)f their progress towards economic reforms: Ghana, Zambia, Madagascar, 
and Somalia. A further twelve countries, it reported, could soon carry out 
ation programmes' qualifying them for aid.^^ 
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The long-awaited study, ‘Future of the Bank' was also released during the 
Committee meetings, and supported four main aims for the World Bank in the 1980s: 
increased World Bank lending for structural adjustment in debtor countries (which 
had previously been the domain of the IMF); the encouragement of private sector 
investment in developing countries, to increase capital flows without increasing 
official aid; the channelling of resources into sub-Saharan Africa; and increased 
direction by the World Bunk of national economies.'** 


NORTH-SOUTH 


ACieneral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

(’onsultative Group Meeting 
fioneva, 1.^-14 May 198.'! 

Council Meeting 
f icnevii, 5- fi June 1985 

■Although senior officials of the eighteen member-states of the Group did not 
reach agreement to call a meeting in July IdS.*!, in order to prepare for a new round of 
multilateral trade negotiations (M'fNs), the developing countries represented at the 
talks did not op(K)se outright the idea of new trade talks as they had done 
previously.''’' The Consultative (iroup which represents a cross section of GATT’s 
membership tif some ninety countries, and includes Brazil and India as well as the 
United States, Japan and Ll-'C member states, has the authority to set in motion the 
preparatory work for a new round of MTNs. 

Many of the F.HC countries' objections to US proposals for the new G A TT round 
had apparently been overcome at or before the IMF's Interim Committee meeting in 
April. France’s continuing misgivings centred on its reluctance to have the FF.C’s 
Common Agricultural I’olicv included in the negotiations.'"*’ The main 
disagreements at the meeting for and against the new round continued to be between 
industrialised and developing countries. The latter argued that the new talks as 
pro(>osed by develo[K'd countries would distract attention away from outstanding 
and unresolved trade problems of greater importance to them than the new areas 
suggested for negotiations, such as the services sector. But their position was 
undoubtedly also motivated by a fear of the potential impact that the large banks and 
insurance companies of industrialised countries could have on the domestic markets 
of several developing countries. 

Following detailed explanations from the US and FFX' delegates of their plans for 
the new trade round and an assurance from a representative of the EF(.’ Commission 
that the F.F.C wtiuld not oppose the inclusion of agricultural products in the 
negrrtiations, developing country delegates decided to reserve their position on the 
nuitter and to seek new instructions from their governments. Industrialised countries 
also undertook to take unilateral action to remove some trade barriers to developing 
country imports before the new round began. 

However, at the GATT Council meeting there were few signs that developed and 
developing countries were any nearer agreement on the MTNs proposal although 
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iping countries themselves no longer seemed completely united on the issue. A 
of twenty-three of them, which included Brazil and India, the most strongly 
iken critics of the new round, submitted a paper to the Council setting out their 
ition to developed country proposals and listing preconditions for agreeing to a 
lund. Their position was that they would be prepared to agree to negotiations 
de in goods only. They called on industrialised countries to honour existing 
r commitments and to commit themselves to removing restrictive trade 
:es on such items as textiles and clothing, which were inconsistent with 
"s regulations and to improving access to their markets. But concurrently, 
er states of ASEAN issued a separate statement detailing their support for 
. to find a amsensus on ways of moving towards genuine trade liberalisation. 
;xasp>cration with the developing countries' position continued to grow on the 
' the US Administration (which repeated threats that it might have to resort to 
al agreements to liberalise trade if a consensus within GATT on new MTNs 
)t reached soon) a small amount of progress was made after Brazil submitted a 
omise proposal to a two-day informal meeting of ministers of some twenty 
member-states in Stockholm two days after the Council meeting. The 
an minister, supported by representatives from other developing countries, 
ted that preparatory discussions on liberalising trade in goods should begin in 
nber 1985. providing that there was no prior commitment to negotiate. I Ic also 
>cd that the trade negotiations could be divided into two separate but parallel 
f talks one dealing with goods and the other—held outside GATT—with 
:s. 

isters agreed to ask GA'IT to set up a meeting of senior trade officials from 
cr-$tates with a view to negotiating an acceptable agenda. It was thought that 
jeting would take place before the end of September 1985. The Brazilian 
^1 for two-pronged negotiations was welcomed by the majority of 
irs.’"' 

here are a great many problems to be solved but a certain pnwedure has been 
I upon and this is a step forward.’ Mr Vishwanath P Singh, India's Kinance and 
erce Minister, finandal Times (London) 11 June 1985. 

;el that it is necessary to lake part (in the trade negotiations) mherwise 
tionism will increase in the developed world.’ .Sr Olavo .Sctubal, Brazilian 
n Minister, Financial Times (London) 28 June 1985. 

ive argued until we arc blue in the face and we get the impression that the 
ping countries arc not all that interested in multilateral negotiations.' Mr 
vfurphy. Deputy US trade representative. Financial Times (London) 11 June 

is no sense in scrapping the only car wc have got just because its speed docs 
latch our ambitions.’ Mr Willy dc Clerq, EF.{! External Relations 
issioncr. Financial Times (London) 11 June 1985. 
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SOUTH-SOUTH 


ASout/i Asian Regional Cooperation (SARC) 

Standing Committee Meeting of Foreign Secretaries and Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers 

Thimphu, Bhutan, 10-11 May and 1.V14 May 1985 

■The third meeting of Foreign Ministers of the seven SARC countries'"’ 
unanimously approved the creation of a new institution, the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation (SA ARC), whose first summit meeting of Heads of State 
and Government is to be held on 7-8 December 1985, in Dhaka, Bangladesh. 

The Thimphu Conference was initially thrown into a crisis by a boycott on the part 
of Sri Lanka, which abstained from the Foreign Secretaries' discussions in protest at 
a remark made in the Indian Parliament by the Indian Foreign Minister concerning 
ethnic violence in Sri Lanka."" This protest occurred despite the explicit exclusion of 
'bilateral and contentious is,sues* from the purview of SAR(.'.'"^ Sri Lanka's 
President, Junius Jayawardenc, cancelled tyhe boycott, however, after personal 
telephone calls from the Indian Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, and the Pakistani 
President, Zia-ul-Haq, and sent his senior adviser, Esmond Wickremasinghe, to 
head the Sri Lankan delegation. 

The Conference endorsed a draft charter to be considered further at the next 
i foreign ministers' meeting on 5 December 1985, and offered for adoption at the 

j Dhaka Summit. The charter emphasises SARC's commitment to the principles of 

‘ the UN Charter and the Non-Aligned Movement. 

It provides fur a biennial summit, and an annual meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, the latter agreed as the highest decision-making body of SAARC."** The 
seven member-stales agreed to increase their voluntary contributions to the 
integrated programme of action which includes economic, cultural, technical and 
scientific fields, but excludes trade and industry. A joint communique issued after 
the ministerial meeting affirmed their commitment to strengthened cooperation in 
international forums, on matters of common interest, and called for an increase in 
the capital of the World Bank and in IMF quotas, as well as in the allocation of 
Special Drawing Rights (SDRs); increased concessional funds from international 
organisations; the elimination of protectionist barriers in industrialised countries 
against developing country cxpmrts; and an international conference on money and 
finance for development, with universal participation. The eommuniqud made no 
reference to regional or political i.ssues.'"*’ 

•‘We have witnessed how bilateral tension could cast a long shadow on the spirit 
of SARC.' Zain Noorani, Pakistan’s Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
addressing the Foreign Minister’s meeting, on the initial Sri Lankan boycott of the 
meeting. Datyn (Karachi) 14 May 1985. 
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referential Trade Area (PTA) for East and Southern Africa 
Jnisterial Meeting 
usaka, 24-27 May 19S5 

Tricultural Ministers of the fifteen member-states'*” met to discuss agricultural 
-ation. They approved a detailed programme of action for 1985-19<X), Issues 
g to soil and water conservation and to training and research in the agricultural 
were also discussed. It was agreed that all the member-states should cooperate 
;stock and crop production as well as on pest control. 

/hat is more disturbing is that there has been between 1980 and 1985 a decline 
sal production and public spending on agriculture.* Zambian Prime Minister, 
:bby Musokotwanc, criticising the agricultural productit>n record of African 
ies and particularly their failure to achieve the agricultural growth targets in 
\U's Lagos Plan of action in his speech opening the meeting. Xinhua News 
y, 3 June 1985. 


referential Trade Area (PTA) for East and Southern Africa 
linisterial Meeting 
usaka, 6-8 June 1985 

I their first ministerial meeting sincf the PTA was established in 1981, 
ers of Transport and Communications of the fifteen member-states met to 
i and draft a five-year cooperation programme for transport and 
unications and to agree short and medium-term priorities in relation to the 
nentation of specific projects in these sectors. 

ibia's Prime Minister, Mr Kebby Musokotwanc, told the opening session of 
eting tht the development of intra-rcgion€il trade and economic cooperation 
, PTA member-countries would be impeded if inter-state road and railway 
ifcrc not increased and air, inland water and maritime transport were not 
/ed."“* 


mmit of Heads of State and Government of Benin, Burkina Faso, Ghana and 
bya 

jagadougou, Burkina Faso, 27 April 1985 

a joint communique, C’aptain Sankara of Burkina Faso, Flight-Lieutenant 
gs of Ghana, Benin’s President Kerekou and the Libyan Chief-of-Staft, 
Jallud (representing Colonel Oadhafi) agreed to increase economic 
ation between their countries and to exchange information with a view to 
lising their policies on important issues and problems facing their countries, 
ought in Burkina Faso was discussed as was the international economic 
in, developments in Namibia and the conflict over the Western Sahara, 
ling to one report, Libya’s aid policies came in for severe criticism, causing the 
2 to end prematurely."” 
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A Ministerial Conference on Afro-Arab Cooperation 
Tripoli, 15-IS April 1985 

■In a memorandum to the Arab League and the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU), the Libyan government requested the postponement of the conference 
between the member-states of the two organisations until the problem of the 
attendance of Polisario delegates was resolved. Morocco had threatened to leave the 
Arab League if Arab states attended the meeting along with Sahrawi Arab 
Democratic Republic fSADR) representatives.'”’ 


A Mozambique-South African Joint Commission 
Maputo, 9 May 198.5 

■Matters relating to security along the border between the two countries, the high 
tension power lines running from South Africa to the Mozambique capital, and rail 
links were the main topicsof discussions between the South African delegation led by 
Mr Pik’ Botha, Foreign Affairs Minister and General Magnus Malan the Defence 
Minister, and the Mozambican delegation led by Jacinto Vcloso, Minister of 
p-conomic Affairs for the Presidency and Minister of the Interior, Mr O Monteiro. 
Economic and agricultural issues were also discussed. 

No specific details of the meeting were made available. A Mozambique 
government .source .said that his country hoped that the talks would produce practical 
results.'" 

The meeting ttwk place just over two weeks after Mr 'Pik' Botha had announced 
that bt)th governments were to establish a joint operational centre from 1 May 1985 
on their common border to deal with security matters and other issues of joint 
ttuiccrn."'’ It occurred also amid growing di.sillu.sionmcnt on the part of the 
Mozambican government with the workings of the Nkomati Accord. 


A Mozambique-South African Joint Commis.sion 
Pretoria, 4 June 1985 

■A joint statement issued after the commission’s ninth ses.sion which reviewed the 
Nkomati Accord said that the talks had been frank and open and that both sides had 
reaffirmed their continuing commitment to the aims of the Accord."' Additional 
steps in support of the Accord were discus.sed. 


AAngola-Zambia 
Summit Meeting 
Luanda. 7 June 1985 

■Presidents Kaunda and Jos£ Eduardo dos Santos and their delegations which 
included both Defence Ministers, held wide-ranging talks covering common 
problems and cooperation in the economic, defence and .security spheres as well as 
the situation in Southern Africa. 
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They discussed the alleged attempt by South African forces to sabotage Gulf Oil’s 
Malongo oil refinery in Cabinda towards the end of May 1985. Although South 
Africa's Foreign Minister, Mr ‘Pik' Botha, had announced on 15 April 1985 that the 
country’s remaining forces in Angola would be withdrawn within seven days,"'* the 
Cabinda incident had led to an official statement by the South African authorities 
confirming that ‘small elements’ of its defence forces were still active in Angola.’" 

In a joint statement issued after their meeting, both Presidents expressed concern 
at the continued activity of South African troops within Angola and called on the 
international community to find a way of compelling the government in Pretoria to 
respect Angola’s independence and sovereignty. 

In the light of South Africa’s announced intention of installing an interim 
administration in Namibia on 17 June 1985,'"’ the two Presidents expres.sed their 
countries’ solidarity with SWAPO's liberation struggle in a joint communique. They 
insisted that UN resolution 435/78 provided the only basis for a peaceful solution to 
the problem of Namibia and condemned attempts to link moves towards Namibia's 
independence with the presence of Cuban troops in Angola.'" 


ATanzania>Mozambique-Zimbabwe 
Summit Meeting 
Harare, 12 June 1985 

■President Machel of Mozambique. President Nycrcre of Tanzania, and 
Zimbabwe’s Prime Minister. Robert Mugabe, met ostensibly to discuss ‘increased 
cooperation between states in the region.’ I lowever. a major topic of the meeting is 
believed to have been the deteriorating security situation in Mozambique resulting 
from increased rebel activity on the part of the Mozambique National Resistance 
(MNR) and the possibility of military aid to the Mozambican government to fight the 
MNR."" 

The Zimbabwean government apparently considered such aid to be essential given 
the worsening security in the Beira-Mutarc corridor the main communication link 
between Zimbabwe and Mozambique which is guarded by Zimbabwean troops. 

No communique was issued after the meeting. President Machel was accompanied 
by his Foreign and Defence Ministers and other defence officials and officers. 

At their March 1985 meeting, the six Frontline states had pledged their support of 
the Mozambique government in its fight to defend its territory against MNR 
insurgents. 


AWest African Economic Community (CEAO) 

Council of Ministers 

Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso, 14-16 May 1985 

■Ministers of the six member-countries—Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, 
Burkina Faso and the Ivory Coast"’’—discus.sed details of their integrated 
development programme. This consists of a common agricultural policy, a 
programme for industrial integration and one for a common transport policy and the 
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extension of a programme on village water supplies. They endorsed the decisions 
taken at the First meeting of Ministers of Touri.sm and at the first meeting of ministers 
in charge of fisheries'^* as well as at the meeting of the ad hoc committee of legal 
experts on the udmis.sion of Benin to the organi.sation.'^' 


A Association of South Cast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

Foreign Ministers meeting 
Bangkok, 23 April 1985 

■'Ihe foreign ministers of Brunei. Indonesia. Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand reviewed recent developments in Indochina at an informal 
meeting whilst in Bandung to attend the thirtieth anniversary commemoration of the 
Afro-Asian Conference. They agreed to back a Malaysian proposal that 'proximity 
talks' through a neutral intermediary should be held between the Heng Samrin 
regime and representatives of the three groups making up the Kampuchean 
resistance coalition (the CGDK) in order to try and resolve the conflict in 
Kampuchea. It was decided that senior ASEAN officials should prepare a report on 
the plan for the ASEAN foreign ministers' meeting to be held in Kuala Lumpur in 
July.‘‘” 

Following reports from Beijing that Prince Norodom Sihanouk had offered to 
resign his post as President of the CGDK, the ministers decided to appeal to Prince 
Norodiun not to step down.’’’ 


ACiulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 

Ministerial Meeting 
Riyadh, 14 15 May 19R5 

■ Finance Ministers attending the ninth session of the GCC’s Economic and 
Financial Cooperation Committee, discussed a wide range of issues with a view to 
improving intra-regional trade in locally produced goixls and increasing financial 
flows between GCC countries. These included the protection and development of 
certain national industries, a proposal to set up a transport company and the 
coordination of exchange rates in the six member-states. 

In discussing measures to protect local basic industries from foreign competition. 
Ministers examined proposals for a 2(1 per cent tariff on GCC aluminium imports and 
a 30 per cent tariff on cement and iron pellet imports. It was decided that a group of 
specialists should be established to study ways of protecting locally produced goods 
in these and other sectors, such as the cement industry. 

As the situation currently stood, certain goods could be imported tax-free without 
restrictions on volume and attempts were made to reach agreement at the meeting on 
the maximum level of tax-free foreign imports to be allowed in to the GCC. 

Mini.sters agreed to look further into the pos,sibility of forming a privately run land 
transport company to ca.se the flow of goods within the GCC. 

On coordinating exchange rates in GCC member countries, Ministers agreed to 
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leir central bank Governors to examine the proposal. They decided to meet 
1 late September 1985 to examine the feasibility of coordinating member 
ax and budgetary affairs. 

iters also agreed to review ways of unifying public services charges, to 
ce in September 1985 a new form of certificate of origin for OCC-produced 
I'hich would reduce bureaucracy, to draw up regulations covering duties on 
xport of foreign goods within the GCC and to allow free movement of goods 
he GCC without the need for agents in the importing country.'^* 


ntadora Group—Central American Deputy Foreign Ministers Meeting 
lama City, 11-12 April 1985 

cussions between the Deputy Foreign Ministers from Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
idor, Guatemala and Honduras and the four countries working together as 
itadora Group—Mexico, Venezuela, Panama and Colombia—focused on 
verify compliance with the security aspects of the provisions t>f the draft 
□ra Act for Peace and Cooperation in Central America. The three US allies 
:gion—Costa Rica, Honduras and FI Salvador—had rejected the draft treaty 
■d by the Contadora Group in September 1984, and accepted by Nicaragua, 
ling among other things that it include more stringent verification of 
nee with its provisions, particularly those involving arms reductions, 
ist two major suggestions for military verification were put to the meeting. El 
r, Costa Rica and 1 londuras proposed that an international monitoring force 
)lished. A Contadora Group plan which was not made public but which is 
I to have been based on a Canadian offer of an inspection force to oversee 
ompliance was also put forward.'**’ However serious differences between 
ua and the three t.'entral American states prevented any substantive 
;nt. Nicaragua opposed the Contadora Group's proposal. Following a long 
>n, the best that could be achieved was an agreement in principle that arms 
>ns should be monitored. It was decided that a Control Commission for 
Matters should be set up, but the precise manner in which the Commission 
perate remained unsettled. The meeting also agreed that detailed plans for 
> military forces in the region should be drawn up. 

'entral American countries also decided to set up two ad hoc committees to 
compliance with treaty provisions covering political matters and refugees 
imitments in the economic and social sphere. 

Information Bulletin’ issued after the meeting, the Contadora Group hailed 
isions as representing ‘significant progress in the Contadora Act 
ions’.'” In what was interpreted as a lukewarm response to President 
s peace plan on Nicaragua which he announced on 4 April 1985,'“ the 
went on to reaffirm its commitment to respect the principles of 
rvention in the internal affairs of other countries, to self-determination and 
;aceful settlement of disputes.'^ 

ic first day of the meeting, Nicaragua is reported to have proposed to 
is that the two eountries, assisted by the Red Cross and the United Nations, 
lisarm and relocate thousands of Contra rebels operating along their 
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common border in order to reduce tension between the two countries which hac 
resulted in increased border fighting.*’” 

#‘This is a very difficult .situation because there is a lack of desire to really mov 
forward in the work we are doing.’ Nicaragua’s Deputy Foreign Minister, Victo 
Ifuga TincKo, after the meeting, Kayhan (International Weekly Edition) (London 
14 April 

*We have achieved a great deal.' Honduran Deputy Foreign Minister. Jorge Ramor 
Hernandez, in Kayhan (International Weekly Edition) (London) 14 April 1985. 


A Meeting of Foreign Ministers of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala ant 
Honduras 

San Salvador, 7 May 1985 

■On the initiative of Costa Rica’s President Monge, the Foreign Ministers o 
Costa Rica, El Salvador and Honduras and the Deputy Foreign Ministers o 
Guatemala met to discuss the growing crisis in Central America and to coordinati 
their stand for the forthcoming meeting of the Contadora Ciroup and Central 
American states in mid-May. 

The Declaration released at the end of the meeting contained no direct reference 
to the trade embargo against Nicaragua announced by President Reagan on 1 Mu> 
1985. However, reference was made to the ‘complex regional economic situation 
which was aggravating the social and political crisis in the region.*’* 

In their Declaration, the ministers stressed that peace and social justice in the 
region could only be achieved if all countries, including Nicaragua, tixik steps 
towards national reconciliation and pluralist demtKracy. 'Hicy called for the 
C'ontadora peace process to continue on the basis of what had been agreed at the San 
Josd conference in September 1984.*’’ 

9'We supfxirt all measures that seek to achieve a democratic and pluralistic 
development in Central America as the most flexible means for achieving peace and 
social justice.' Excerpt from the San Salvador Declaration quoted in BBC Summary 
i>f World Broadcasts ME/794b/iii, 9 May 1985. 


ACoiitadora Group—Central American Deputy Foreign Ministers Meeting 
Panama City, 14-16 May 1985 

■Few details were released of the meeting which apparently discussed the main 
issues which continued to impeded progress towards finalising a regional peace 
agreement. These were the composition and operation of the mechanisms agreed in 
April 1985 to monitor compliance with treaty provisions covering such matters as the 
holding of free elections, limits on arms imports and the inflow of foreign troopis and 
other troop reductions. 

Although it was reported that differences between Nicaragua and the other four 
states had lessened, they were unable to reach agreement on issues relating to 
military controls and reductions. 
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e was no resolution on the United States’ trade embargo against Nicaragua at 
eting,'^’ which took place at the same time as an extraordinary ministerial 
I meeting of the Latin American Economic System (SELA). It was convened 
ragua's request to discuss the issue and, fallowing lengthy discussions and an 
esistance on the part of Nicaragua's Central American neighbours, SELA 
ously adopted a resolution condemning the embargo as a violation of 
tional law and calling on the United States to lift it.* '^ 
ir Central American brothers are showing good-will in efforts to surmount 
:s and advance towards the finishing line: peace.’ The Panamanian Foreign 
r, Mr Jorge Abadia Arias, commenting on the meeting, BBC Summary of 
broadcasts ME/7954/D2 18 May 1985. 

loption of coercive measures against any member-state affects Latin 
a's economic security and contributes to accentuating tension in Central 
a.’ From SELA's statement condemning the US embargo against Nicaragua, 
News Agency 25 May 1985. 


itadora Ciroup—Central American Deputy Foreign Ministers Meeting 
tama City, 19 June 1985 

Contadora Group’s efforts to make progress on outstanding issues in the 
:ntral American peace treaty were temporarily thwarted when its meeting 
five Central American states broke up early as a result of a disagreement 
I the representatives of Nicaragua and those of El Salvador, Honduras and 
ica over the agenda for the talks. 

•licaraguan Deputy Foreign Minister left the negotiations after the three 
American countries turned down his request that the agenda be changed to 
a review of the situation in Central America following the United States’ 
to give financial aid to the Contras.The meeting had been arranged in 
discuss the unresolved problems of the draft peace agreement, including 
luctions, controls on foreign shipments of arms to the region and border 

;ir communique issued after the meeting had been susp>ended, the 
ra Group reaffirmed its commitment to finding a solution to the crisis in 
America. No mention was made of a date for the next meeting however, 
subsequently announced by Nicaragua’s Deputy Foreign Minister that the 
s Vice-President would shortly be visiting the four Contadora countries to 
:s and to reopen negotiations with other countries in the region. 
akes no sense to continue ignoring what is happening. It is not possible to be 
f peace when the US is planning war.’ Nicaragua’s Deputy Foreign Minister, 
ugo Tinoco, Financial Times (London) 21 June 1985. 
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with the new interim administration in Namibia. A third paragraph voiced supp< 
for the PLO’s activities and condemned Israel’s policies in the occupied territori 
and South Lebanon as racist and brutal. It urged that on-going conflicts in As 
Africa. Latin America, Europe and elsewhere should be resolved on the basis of t 
UN Charter, the Ten Principles and the principles and objectives of the NAM. 

The declaration also emphasised the importance both of developing cultui 
cooperation among developing countries and of preserving traditional natior 
cultures and national identity. It called for greater effort to be put into achievin. 
New International Information and Communication Order. 

Although regional conflicts and political differences between paticipati 
countries were side-stepped in the declaration, they were nonetheless much 
evidence during preparations for the conference and at the gathering itse 
Representatives of ASEAN countries were clearly displeased that the meeting h 
not issued a condemnation of Vietnam’s activities in Kampuchea as a violation 
self-determination. India's apparent influence over the contents of the dr; 
declaration being prepared by Indonesia also attracted controversy. The Pakist 
g<wernmcnt reportedly showed its annoyance at India's success in blocking 
statement in the declaration on the Soviet Union's presence in Afghanistan by r 
sending its foreign minister to the meeting. The news that Prince Norodom Sihano 
intended to re.sign as leader of the Kampuchean resistance coalition attracted inter 
speculation and interest from delegates, as did the presence of a Chinese delcgatii 
led by the Foreign Minister, Wu Xueqian. The Chinese minister was the first Chine 
official to visit Indonesia in eighteen years. Indonesia had broken off diploma 
relations with China after accusing it of having supported a communist-back 
attempted coup. Speculation at the conference centred on whether the two countri 
might now take steps to resume diplomatic relations.'^ 

•‘The brokerage of power through military economic temptation must 
stopped.' Mr Khurshed Alam Khan, India's Minister for External Affai. 
addressing (he conference, Hindu (Madras) 25 April IW5. 

The declaration is a ‘unilatcial act of the host country.' Sri Lanka's chief dclegr 
E,smond Wickremasinghc, Fur Fastern Fconomiv Review (Hong Kong) 'i May 19f 
p IS. 

‘Colonialism and racism come in many forms; it is important to oppose them al 
Thailand’s Foreign Minister, Siddhi Savetsila. at the closing ceremony, referring 
the situation in Kampuchea, Far Eastern Economic Review (llong Kong) 9 M 
1985, p 18. 


A Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) 

Extraordinary Ministerial Meeting of the Coordinating Bureau on the Oucstii 
of Namibia 

New Delhi. 19-21 April 1985 

■Representatives of eighty-three non-aligned countries attended the mceti 
which had been called to examine the situation in Namibia and to agree mcasur 
aimed at hastening the country's independence. Just over sixty of the delegat 
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ntcd member-countries in the Coordinating Bureau and over fifty delegation 
were of ministerial rank. The leaders of SWAPO and the PLO were also 

meeting opened on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of SWAPO 
It one day after President Botha of South Africa had announced that an 
government would be installed.'^’ Delegates discussed Sf)uth Africa's 
1 as a first priority. Following a proposal by India's Prime Minister. Rajiv 
, in his opening speech in which he argued that the decision challenged both 
lority and the credibility of the UN Security Council which had produced an 
idence plan for Namibia in 1978 and declared unilateral measures null and 
le delegates unanimously agreed to send a telegram to the President of the 
i Council. They expres.scd their profound indignation at the South African 
I which they condemned as a violation of Security Council resolutions and 
n other countries to condemn it and to refrain from recognising the proposed 
They requested the Security Council to take immediate action against South 
inder the UN ('barter, including, if necessary, mandatory sanctions, in order 
;nt it from violating Security Council resolutions. 

?vcr, the main business of the meeting concerned the adoption of a 
ition and a Programme of Action both of which arc contained in the Final 
ent of the meeting.''*' 

e Declaration and the Programme of Action which were unanimously 
I at the meeting, ministers condemned South Africa's continued occupation 
ibia and its activities in the region. But they also criticised Western policy in 
tfrica and called for a two-pronged approach to the Namibian problem. On 
hand, they urged that greater diplomatic pressure be put on .South Africa, 
under UN auspices. On the other, they called for increased financial and 
1 assistance to be given to SWAPO. 

LC UN's role, ministers took the position that the organisation had primary 
ibility for Namibia under General Assembly resolution 214.S (I9(i<)) and it 
reforc its duty to ensure that Namibia quickly gained independence. They 
ed their support both for the UN Council for Namibia as the current legal 
tering authority for the country and for UN .Security Council Resolution 435 
IS the only basis on which a peaceful settlement of the problem could be 
. This resolution aims to implement the UN's plan for Namibian 
idcncc. 

ters called on the Security Council to lake immediate action to ensure that 
was put into operation. It was agreed that a meeting of the Security Council 
ticularly imperative given South Africa's recently announced decision and 
Chairman of the NAM should request an urgent meeting of the Council to 
s the current situation and how to obtain compliance with its resolutions, 
arly Resolution 4.35 (1978). All NAM countries were urged to present an 
: united stand on Namibia within the UN. 

ixploitation by South African and other foreign companies of Namibia's 
It raw materials and particularly of its uranium, caused concern at the 
. The activities of these companies was condemned as contravening UN 
3ns and decrees aimed at protecting Namibia's raw materials. The UN 
for Namibia was urged to take legal action against the offending parties. ''*" It 
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by every means at their disposal including armed struggle’ and called upon 
non-aligned and other countries as well as the UN to increase diplomatic, military 
and material aid to SWAPO 'with the aim of helping it intensify its armed struggle'. 
Calls were also made for increased contributions to the Non-aligned Solidarity Fund 
for Namibia, as well as for assistance to the Frontline States and to the Southern 
African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC). 

The ministerial meeting also adopted an action plan to help to support agricultural 
development in Africa. The plan offers emergency and medium-term aid to help 
revive agricultural production in the poorest countries and will chiefly operate by 
means of specific programmes and projects designed to increase cooperation and to 
support countries in their efforts to overcome the crisis in fond production. 
Assistance is to be focused on increasing production through soil conservation, 
irrigation and drainage and the use of special tools, fertilisers and seeds, developing 
supplementary infrastructure, providing access to credit facilities and marketing 
organisations and developing human skills and any institutions required. 

#‘The issue now is whether a wronged and dispossessed people will be supported 
or deserted by the world body.' India's Prime Minister. Rajiv tlandhi, in his 
inaugural address to the meeting. The Hindu (Madras) 21) April 19X5. 
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JOTNOTES 


Xinhua Newi Agcmy (London) 2 April 19K5. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 2 April 1985; UNCTAD Press Releases (Geneva) TAD/INF/ 
IM)7of22 March 1985,166«of25 March 1985, l«>9of26M:irch 1985and 1670of2 April 1985. 
For further details, sec UNCTAD Bulletin (Geneva) No. 211, April 1985. 

'llte General Assembly decided on 14 December 1979 that global negotiations should be held on 
international ctKipcration for devefopment. 

See Xinhua News Agency. 17 April 1985; UN Press release GA/7100. 12 April 1985; UN Press 
Release GA/710U. 12 April 1985; International Foundation for Development Alternatives. 
Special United Nations Service (Geneva) 16 April 1985. 

Iraq, Iran and Libya had failed to make their contributions to the first budget replenishment of 
IFAD. 

For details of the February meeting, sec North-South Monitor. Third World Quarterly 7(.5) July 
1985, pp 697-8. 

The original fund had been $1 billion for 1978-8(1. followed by a first replenishment of $1.1 
billion lor 1981-4. 

A recent evaluation of IFAD by the US Agency for International Development (USAID) 
testified to its cost-effectiveness (its operational costs arc only 5 percent of its spending, and for 
every $| it spends, recipient countries contribute $5 of their own) and to the value of its 
euntribuiion to the alleviation of hunger and malnutrition in the poiircst arcus of the world. 
Sinev 1977, IFAD has provided $1.8 billion for projects in eighty-four Third World countries, 
enabling 40 million of the rural p<xir to grow an extra 2<J million tonnes of grain, 
lliirleen LDC's were praised by IFAD’s President, Idriss Ja/uiry, for making advance 
eontribulions to IFAD's second replenishment despite their very difficult .situations. I lalf of the 
advance contributions announced by the end of the meeting had come from 'I'hird World 
donors, Inter Prcs\ Service (Vienna) No. 1169/85, 21 May 1985, 

IF AD Press Release. lF'AD/2h.5, 21 May 1985; International Coalition for Development Action 
IICDA) News (Brussels) April 1985; l,e Monde (Pans), 19 May 1985; The Times (London) 211 
May 1985; Fitii/m W/ime.i (f.ondon) 21 May 1985 and 17 June 1985; UN World News Service, 3t) 
May 1985; Afruiin Times (London) 28 June 1985. 

'' WFf' hii.s Ms Member Sliitcs. 

Pnsgress in ImplemenUiiion of Tood PlaiLs and .Strategies in Africa (WF(7198.5/2); report of a 
joint WFX'/African Development Bank Workshop on Accelerated Food .Strategies 
Imple/nenlalion in Africa (WF(7l98.5/2/Add.l); refHirl on the question of 'aid effectiveness’ 
(W/TVI98.VJ); Improving ricrv'f.r to Food hy the Undernourished (WFtVJ98.V4); External 
Feonoinic { onslrainls on Meeting Food Ohjeelives (WFC/198.5/5). .See also WFC Press Release, 
April 1985. 

'' Itnplieil allu.sion was being made to ihe recent United Stales imnoiinecment of a $2 billion cereal 
export subsidy, which threatens to stoke the US-LEG trade dispute evident in the corridors of 
the WFC meeting. Sec in general Finaneial limes (London) 1(1 June 1985; Ihe (Jiiardian 
(I onilon) 11) June 1985; The Times (London) 14 June 1985. 

See West Afrieti (f.ondon) 13 May 1985; Xinhua News Agency, 12 April 1985. According to the 
LC’A Fixeeulive Secretary, the OAU f'ouncil of Ministers decided to involve the LC'A 
Ministerial Gonferenee in preparations for the OAU summit. 

'' Sec.South (l.<iiidim) July 1985, pp .31-4t) on the African debt jiroblem andp .32 for moves afoot 
in the OAU to establish a common front on debt repayments. 

See Ihird World Quarterly 4( 1) January 1982, p 25 and pp 125-43. 

Xinhua News Ageiiey 20 May 1985 and UN Office for F.mergcncy Operations in Africa, Africa 
EMF.RdENCY, June 1985. p 2. 

The laHHl Aid Convention is part of the International Wheal Agreement. 

'' At the end of March 1985 only 42 per cent of the promised aid had in fact arrived in recipient 
countries. 

Die FAO presented its rehabilitation projects to donors at a meeting at the end of March 1985. 
See Financial Times (Oindoii) 28 March 1985; Le Monde (Paris) 29 March 1985; and UN l*ress 
Release. FAO/,3-354. 29 March 1985. 
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’’ See Inteqjress Service, A^ort/i-Sou/fi A/eH’sSe/vitr (Vienna) 13 April and 25 April 1985; also UN 
Press Release, FAO/3356.10 April 1985 and FAO/3355. 10 April 1985. 

“ See International Coalition for Development Alternatives, Special United Nations Service, 18 
June 1985. Also United Nations Press ReleaseTNC/32A, S April 1985 for the background to the 
meeting and details of reports before the Commission. 

“ UN Press Release TNC/330. 15 April 1985 and •rNC/338, 19 April 1985. 

See also UN Press Releases TNC/33S, 17April l985;TNC/3.3b, ISApril l98.S;TNC/338, l9April 
1985 and TN0.339, 19 April 1985. 

For background to the negotiation of the Code and details of the code, sec UNCTAD Hulletin 
(Geneva). No. 211, April 1985. pp. 12-13. For the test of the draft International Code of 
Conduct as at the end of the 5th Conference in November 1983, sec UNCTAD dcK-umcnt 
•I’D/CODE TOT/42. 

“ Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Zurich) 7 June 1985. 

International Foundation for Development Alternatives, Specia/ United Nations Sen-ice, 4 April 
1985. 

See Third World Quarterly 6(4) October 1984. pp 1062-3. 

^ The text of this Provisional Understanding is in international l-egal Materials 23(6) November 
1984, pp 1354-1365. 

United Nations Press Release, .SEA/615, 3 April 1985 and SEA/616. 8 April 1985; West Africa 
(London) 25 March 1985. 

’’ The report is available in two UNCTAD documents; the text is in TD/B/1029. and an addendum 
is contained in TD/B/1029/Add.l. For a summary of the report, see UNCTAD Bulletin 
(Geneva) No. 211, April 1985. 

Reuter Oilseed Newsleuer 17 June 1985; Financial Times (London) 11 June 1985. 

"The producer members of the ITTA arc Brazil, the Congo. I'ciiador. Gabon, (ihana. 
Honduras. Indonesia, the Ivory Coast. Liberia. Malaysia. Peru and the Philippines. The 
consuming countries arc Belgium, Denmark. Egypt. Finland, France. West (icrmaiiy. Greece. 
Ireland. Italy. Japan. Luxembourg, the Netherlands. Norway. Spam. Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and the USSR, South Korea, a eonsiimsr. and Papua New 
Guinea, a producer, also want to join. 

For full details of the ITTA sec Third World Quarterly 6(2) Apnl 1984, p 469; and UNCTAD 
Bulletin (Geneva). No. 211, April 1985, p 11. 

Financial Times (London) 4 April 1985,18 June 1985 and 2 July 1985; International Foundation 
for Development Alternatives, Special United Nations .Service (Geneva) 25 June 1985. 

Third World Quarterlv'l(3) inly 1985,p 695sctsout the argumentsof the consuming countries at 
the last meeting. According to South (London) July 1985 p W. the six main exporters of coffee to 
non-ICO member countries at cheap pnees were Indonesia. Costa Kica, (juateniala. Honduras, 
Kenya and Mexico. 

The Indonesian Coffee Exporters' Association apparently asked the Indonesian government to 
consider withdrawing from the ICO after the proposal wa.s accepted by the Council. Financial 
Times (London) 3 May 1985 

*" On the producing countries' meeting see The (iuardian (London) 15 April 1985 and Finaneial 
Times (London) 16 April 1985. On the Council meeting .see The (iuardian (Izmdon) 22 April 
1985 and Financial Times (London) 23 April 1985. 

Producing countries had called for these procedures to be strengthened at an earlier ICO 
meeting. See Third World Quarterly 7(.3) July 1985, p 695. 

For further details of the meeting and the is-sues involved sec ICO Press' Release PR-10(V85, 31 
May 1985; Reuter Coffee Ness-sletter, 29 May 1985. 31 May 1985 and 3 June I'J85, The (iuardian 
(London) 24 June 1985; and South (London) July 1985. p 99. 

For the original negotiations, see Third World Quarterly 3(1) April 1981. p 213. The buffer stock 
has so far only made purchases, obtaining 270,0011 tonnes of natural rubber at a aist of $3 billion, 
but consumers claim that prices have been held down by the mere fact of the existence of the 
buffer stock, and of the possibility of holdings being sold. 

Malaysia, the largest exporter of natural rubber and a high-cost producer, has already converted 
many of its rubber plantations toother, less labour-intensive, crops such as palm oil and cocoa. 
■*' Such demands for supply restraints have apparently fuelled existing US suspicions that the 
Association of Natural Rubber Producing Countries (ANRPC) has since 1982 been encouraging 
its members to withhold rubber ,supplie,s unilaterally. 
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** Financial Times (London) 3, 22 and 23 April 19KS; The Guardian (London) 13 May 1985; 
UNCl'AI) Press Releases, TAD/INF 1678 of 23 April. 1679 of 24 April, 1681 of 30 April, and 
1687 of 9 May 1985. The main diKuments submitted to the Conference were UNCTAD 
Secretariat's, Preparation of a Successor Agreement to the International Natural Rubber 
Agreement, IVT^some Policy Issues (TD/RUBBER. 2/4); and the International Natural 
Rubber Organisation’s. A background paper on hisotircal development, status and operation of 
the Agreement (TD/RUBBER. 2/3); International Natural Rubber Agreement 1979: An Analysis 
of the Development and F.ffectiveness of the Agreement (TD/B/C. 1/260). 

Financial Times (I^ndon) 4 and 25 April and 13 and 14 June 1985. 

^ Financial Times (London) 6 June 1985. 

" Sec FiiianctaTTtmes ilMndoo)! June 1985; The Guardian (Ltmdon) 17June 1985; International 
Foundation for Development Alternatives. Special United Nations Service, 6 June, 7 June and 11 
June 1985; and Interpress Service, North-South News Service (Vienna) 7 June 1985. 

■"* Reuter Sugar Newsletter 23 May 1985. Sec also ITie Times (London) 29 May 1985 for a resume of 
an FAD study a.s.ses.sing the future of the sugar market, 'Sugar: Major trade and .stabilisation 
ts,sues in the eighties'. Ihe study is available from the FAD Commodities and Trade 
Division. 

See Third World Quarierlv (6)4 October 1984. p U)77-8 and Financial Times (London) 29 May 
1985. 

The (luarduin (l^indon) 28 May 1985; Reuter Sugar Newsletter 27i May 1985; and Xinhua News 
Agency 3 June 1985. 

'' Third World (Juarierly 7(2) April 1985. p 417. 

For details of the recent operatives of the ITA buffer stock see Far F.aslern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong) 9 May 1985. p 94; and Financial Times (London) 17 May 1985. 

Reuter Metal Newsletter 13 June 1985; and ITC Press Communique 13 June 1985. 

'■*'Ihe four major fiEPLACCA members arc Argentina, Brazil, (.’uba and the Dominican 
Republic. The group embodies a wide range of interests as it includes both large and small 
producers. 

Finaneial /'imet (London) 5 June 1985und6Junc Reuter Sugar Newsletter Munc 1985,4 
June 1985 and 5 Juno 1985 

For details of the January Talks on lalk.s' .see Third World Quarterly 7(3) July 1985 pp 697-9. 
Ihe U.S withdrew its .illegations that the Soviet radar unclereonsiruction at Krunoyursk in Siberia 
contravened the 1972 Anti-ballistic Missile Treaty, on account of its being a ‘battle- 
management' radar. Both Paul Nitze and (ieorge Schultz. US Secretary of State, stated 
unequivocalily that it was an early-warning radar, which is permitted by the treaty. However, its 
location inland rather than at the edge of the country remained a contravention, though, they 
maintained. IHT, 17 April 1985. 

It was decided at the plenary session that the negotiators for each of the groups would meet twice 
a week, for .3-4 weeks, followed by a final plenary scs.sion. 

The (iiiardian (London) 23 March 1985. 

(hirhachev's comments were made in answer to questions from Pravda\ sec Xinhua News 
Agency (Umtlon) 15 May 1985. 

(’tisper Weinberger, US Defense Secretary, is reported to have said that the .Soviet Union is 
developing its own 'Star Wars' system and wants to maintain a monopoly in the field. Xinhua 
News Agency (iamdon) 27 April 1985. 

HIT, 12 April 1985 
HIT, 29 April 1985. 

“ IHT, 18 Apnl 1985. 

For Nilze’s and Rowny's view of Ihe talks, sec IHT, 15 March 1985 and 29 April 1985. 

For the exact wording used, sec Third World Quarterly 7(3) July 1985, pp 697-8. 

The 'Fimef (London) 15 May 1985; Financial Times (Ia>ndon) 15 May 1985,16 May 1985 and 17 
May 1985; l.e Monde (Paris) 16 May 1985. ////■ (Paris) 16 May 1985 and 18-19 May 1985. 

“ SAI.T stands for Strategic Arms Limitation Talk.s. For details of the SALT II treaty, sec The 
Times (London) 7 June 1985. 

^ NATO Defence ministers had already given the SDf their support in March. See Ihird Warlc 
Quarterly 7(3) July 1985, p 697. However, France does not participate in the meetings o 
Defence Ministers of NA TO. 
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™ The Times (London) 7 June 1985; Financial Times (London) 7 June 1985. 

” France apparently opposes deployment of the space-based defence system and research into its 
feasibility, ft is concerned about the potcntal effect of the SDI programme on its independent 
nuclear deterrent. 

^ The three countries have turned down the US invitation to participate in the research stage of the 
SDI. 

See Le Monde (Paris) 8 June 1985 and 9-10 June 1985; The Guardian (London) b June 1985, 7 
June 1985 and 8 June 1985; ///TfParisJS June 1985 and 6 June 1985; Financial Times (\xmdon)(> 
June 1985; and NATO Press .Service, Press Communique M-l (85)11, Final Communique, 7 
June 1985. 

” For the text of the protocol see Soviet News (London) 1 May 1985. 

” See The Guardian (London) 16 April 1985. 19 April 1985 and 20 April 1985; The Times 
(London) 16 April 1985. See also The Times (latndon) 25 April 1985. for an article assessing the 
internal state of the Warsaw Pact alliance. 

^ For the text of the joint communiqud issued at the end of the meeting, see Soviet News (London) 
1 May 1985. 

^ Mr Oorbachev’s speech is in Soviet News (I,ondon) I May 1985. Sec also Xinhua News Agency, 
27 May 1985. On the meeting sec Financial Times (I^mdon) 26 April 1985; also Financial Times 
(London) 3 May 1985; and The Guardian (London) 26 April IW5 for the hacLground to and 
comment on the summit. 

™ The seven Western Ilconomic Summit leaders are US President Ronald Reagan; Japan's Prime 
Minister, Yasuhiro Nakasone; West (Jermany’s Chancellor, Helmut Kohl; France's President 
Franpiis Mitterrand; Britain's Prime Minister, Margaret Thatcher; Italy's Prime Minister, 
Bettino Craxi; and Canada's Prime Minister, Brian Mulroncy. 

™ The reservations of the developing countries concerning a new round of OA IT lulk.s had been 
aired at the previous April meetings of the tiroup of 24. the IMF Interim Committee, and the 
IMF/World Bank Development Committee. Sec Third World Quarterlv 7(4) October 1985. 
pp 1040-2. 

'Iherc were two Bonn Summit Final Declarations, a political and an economic declaration. See 
lumdon Press Ser\’ice, Central Office of Information. 4 May 1985. 

Financial Times (Lciadon) 1 and 7 May 1985; The Times (Isnidon) 2 uml 6 Miiy 1985;///r? May 
1985; The Sunday Times (London) 5 May 1985; Far Eastern Economic Review 16 May 1985; Wc.vr 
Africa (l.ondon) 13 May 1985; IMF .Survey, 1.3 May 1985; Xinhua News Agenev (London) 10 
May 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 12 April 1985; Ihe Guardian (l^mdon) 12 April 1985; and HIT 
(Paris) 13-14 April 1985. 

For arguments that there were signs that the US Administration was placing greater importance 
on the interaction between domestic economic growth and its policies and international trade 
.ind monetary developments, .see Financial Times (Umdon) IS April 1985 and HIT (Paris) IS 
April 1985. 

“ The Guardian (London) 13 April 1985; and ////'(Paris) 13 -14 April 1985. 

OECT> Press Release, Prc.ss/A (85)31 (Pari.s) 12 April 1985 gives the text of the Communiqu^. as 
dix;s The OECD Observer, No. 1,34, May 1985. pp 3-6. 

* The Declaration on 'I'ransbordcr Data Fhiws is given in The OECD Observer No. 134, May 1985, 
p 6, or see OECD Press Release PTCss/A(85).3t)(Paris) 11 April 1985. 

” See Financial Times (l.xmdon) 10 April 1985. and the Communiquii for details of the study. The 
OECD Council subsequently approved an indicative checklist for the a.s.sc.vsment of trade policy 
measures. Sec OECD Press Release Press/A{85)35 (Paris) 29 May 1985. 

“ The founder-members of GIO are Belgium, Britain. Canada, France, West Germany. Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Stales. .Switzerland became a mcmlicr in 1984, 
giving GIO eleven members in reality. 

The report was commissioned by seven major industrial countries: Britain, Canada, France, 
West Germany. Italy. Japan and the US. 

IHT, 22-23 June 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 21 June 1985. 

IHT, 18 June and 27 June 1985; Le Monde (Paris) 22 June and 24 June 1985; Financial Times 
(I-ondon) 22 June 1985. 
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For example by ihc Non-Aligned Movement, the Commonwealth Finance Ministers meeting 
and the Cartagena group of Finance and Foreign Ministers of Latin America. See ICDA News 
(Brussels) February 1985. 

The Intergovernmental (iroup of 24 on International Monetary Affairs met in Washington DC, 
on 16 April 1985. For the press communique issued at the end of the meeting, see IMF Survey,29 
April 1985 

For the prevs communiques relea.scd at the end of meetings of the Interim and Development 
Committees, sec IMF Survey, 29 April 1985. 

* See mnl World Quarterly 7(4) fJdobcr 1985. pp 1(1.17-9. 

The Guardian (l^indon) 19 April 1985. 

Far Eastern Economk Review 2 Msy 1985; West Africa (London) 15 April 1985; Sour/i (London) 
April 1985; Finance and Hevelopment June 1985; International Coalition for Development 
Action IICDA) News (Brussels) February 1985; Ldfiu America Weekly Report 26 April 1985; 
TheSundav '/rmet (L<jndon)21 April 1985; Financial 7V»im(L ondon) 15and 19 April 1985: The 
Guardian (London) 16, 17 and 19 April 1985; The Times (London) 25 April 198.5. 

See mrd World Quarterly 7(.I) July 1985, p 7(12-4. 

See Third World Qwirterly 7(4) Octolicr 1985. p 1055; also Financial Tones (lamdon) 15 May 
1985. 

For the background to and details of the three meetings, sec /ffJT Paris) 1(1 June and 11 June 
1985; The Guardian (London) 50 April and 20 June 1985; l.e Monde (Paris) 12 June 1985; and 
FinancialTimes llxmiUin)2!i April, LI. ISand.II May. 7,8. 11,21) and 28 June 1985. According 
to FL(' eslimales, invisibles account for up to 30 per cent of world trade. 

Bangladesh. Bliutan. India, Maldives. Nepal, Pakistan, Sri l.anka. 

' Khiirshcd Al.im Khan made a remark to Ihc cficci that Sri Lanka's Muslims should realise that 
the Tamils there are lighting for their rights too. Far Eastern Economic Review .30 May 1985. 
.SARC Charier, adopted in New Delhi. 198.3. 

Following Sri Lanka's disagreement with Ihc other six Slates on the propo.scd funciion.s of the 
Ministerial < 'ouned, it was iieci<lcd that the question be rc.solved in further consultations before 
the Dhaka Summit .Vinhiia News A/tenev 25 May 1985. 

See also Dawn (Karachi) 15 May 1985; The Hindu (Madras) 10. II. 13. 16 May 1985; BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts Fiy794)VA.3/6 11 May 1985 and F'F/7952/A3« 16 May 1985. 
The 15 IM'A iiuMiilvr stales arc Huruiidi. Comoros, Djibouti. Lihiopia, Kenya, Lesotho, 
Malawi. Mauritius. Rwanda. Somalia, SwaAland. 'i’anrania (which joined on 11 April 1985), 
Uganda, /.imbia and /.inibabwe. .See Xinhua News Af;encv 12 April 1985. For details of the 
esiablishnicnl of the PTA in 1981, .see Third World Quarterly 4(2) April 1982. p 246. 

Xinhua News Agem v, 19 June 1985. 

Libya's level of aid had iK-en strongly crilici.sed at a preparatory ministerial meeting held in 
January 1985. See HlfC Suiiunarv of World Broadcasts ME/7937/ii, 29 April 1985; alssi Xinhua 
News Ag<7i< v, 21 May 1985; and l.e Monde (Pans) 30 April 1985. 

BBC Suinmary oj World Broadi ilsIs MF779147i, 1 April 1985 and The Guardian (London) 1 
April 1985. According lt> The Guardian, this is Ihc first tunc that the conflict over the Western 
Sahara has spilled over into the Arab League. 

B HI' Summary of World Broadcasts ML/79487ii. II May 1985 and MFV79.5()/B/3. 14 May 1985. 
See also Xinhua News Aftency 11 May 1985. 

BBC Summary of World liroadia,sts Mli/7935/B/7. 26 April 1985. 

" ' BBC Sumiiuirv of World f(rou(J(u.vnMFV7970/ii,hJune 1985 and Xinhua News Agency 17June 
1985. 

Ftitani lal Vimes (LoiHUin) l6April 1985 and A'w/)«o<Ve»'J Agency 21 May 1985. South Africa's 
Department of Foreign Affairs subsequently announced that (he Angola-South African 
commission monitonng the withdrawal of South African troops from Angola and SWAPO 
infiltration from Angola had ccascil its activities on 16 May 1985 following the South African 
withdrawal. Both countries would remain in contact through military channels; BBC,Summary 
of World liroadriLsls MF/7954/it 18 May 1985 

Einancial limes (London) 24 May 1985 and The Guardian (London) 24 May 1985. 

F'or details of the inlerini adminislraliim. see HIT (Paris) 18 June 1985. .See also The Times 
(London) I June and BBC Summarv of World Broadcasts, MF779.54/B/4, 18 May 1985 for 
information on the tilher steps taken by South Africa to support this move. 
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BBC Summary of World Broadcasts ME/797.VB/6. 10 June 1985. See also Financial Times 
(London) 1 June 1985 and The Times (London) 1 June 1985, for the South African Foreign 
Minister's announcement that Angola had broken off US-mediuted negotiations with South 
Africa on Namibia's independence and the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola following 
the alleged sabotage attempt in Cabinda; also ibid, for 'Pik' Botha's veiled warning that as a 
result. South Africa might go ahead with a unilateral independence settlement in Namibia. 

"" Sec The (juardian (Ixindon) 13 June 1985and2S June 1985,and Le Mondr (Paris) HJune 1985 
for details of the meeting, for the role of 7.imbahwean and Tanzanian trwtps in protecting vital 
communication and power lines in Mozambique, and for details of the activity of the MNK. 

‘ CEAO was set up in 1974 by the six countries with the aim of coordinating their development 
policies and increasing economic cooperation. 

' ^ Ministers responsible for fisheries met at the beginning of May in Nouakchott and decided to set 
up a CFA 17.14bn joint fishing project involving nine ships, cold storage facilities, transport 
containers and other equipment. See Xinhua News Agency 11 May 1985. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts MEJWt34tVAVI, 28 May 1985. 

On 29 May, senior ASEAN officials and representatives of the three C'CiDK factions diseus.scd 
the proposal for ‘proximity talks’. The CXiDK representatives announced that they needed more 
time to consider the proposal before coming to a final conclusion. Sec BBl ' Summarv of World 
Broadcasts FE/7964/i, 30 May 1985. See also BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
FEm4(VA.3/10. 2 May 1985. 

' According to diplomatic sources in Beijing, Prince Norodom .Sihanouk had offemd to resign as 
C'GDK President because of his ill health. He subsequently withdrew his resignation. See BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts. FE/79.36/A.3/9,27 April 1985, and Xinhua News Agenev 17 May 
1985. 

Saudi Arabia. Kuwait. Bahrain, Qatar. Oman and the UAE. 

Middle East Economic Digest (London) 17 May 1985 and Xinhua News Agency 25 May 1985. 
For details of decisions taken at a GCC ministerial meeting in Kuwait on 22 April 1985 
concerning the dcvciopmeni and coordination of the electrical and electricity industries in the 
GCC member-states, sec Middle East Economic Digest (London) 26 April iW5. 

Financial Times (London) 12 April 1985 and ///'/'(Paris) 12 April 1985. 

'I'his is annexed to a letter from the Panamanian Rcprc.senlativc to the UN Sccrciary-Ocncral, 
UN General Assembly, and Security Council; A/4(V235. S/171(I3. 15 April 1985, 

President Reagan's statement on the plan is given in full in United Stales Information Service 
(U.SIS), Official Text (London) 9 April 1985. 

For the reactions of Contadora Group countries to the Reagan peace proposals for Nicaragua, 
sec iHT (Paris) 15 April 1985; Christian Science Monitor (Weekly Inlemalional Edition) 
(Boston) 26 April 1985; and G'/fANWA (Havana)28 April 198.5. President Ortega of Nicaragua 
made his views on the plan clear i n a letter to 'The Presidents of the Contadora Group count ties 
and i leads of Governments and political leaders of Latin America and Europe', the full text of 
which is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts ME/792.S/0/1. 15 April 1985 
The Guardian (Ixmdon) 16 April 19X5. 

The position taken by the ministers at a press conference when asked for their attitude towards 
the trade embargo against Nicaragua was that each country ‘had its own views': BBC Summary 
of World Broadcasts ME/7946/iii, 9 May 1985. Sec also Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Frankfurt) 6 May 1985. 

' ’^1 .Sec Third World Quarterly 7(2) April 1985. p 422, 

BBC Summary of World Bremdrasts ME/7954/IV2. 18 May 1985. 

"* Twenty-four ministers attended the .SELA meeting, t.'hile refused to participate, however. For 
lurther details of the meeting, see Finaneial Times (London) 16 May 1985 and Xinhua Nesvs 
Agency 25 May 1985 and 28 May I9fi5. 

For details of the US aid tiffered see The Times (London) 8 June 1985 and Financial Times 
(London) 8 June 1985 and 21 June 1985. 

Sec Xinhua News Agency 21 June 1985 and 26 June 1985. 

These countries have been given a longer lime in which to implement the measures. 

""On the economic problems threatening the organisation and for details of the summit's 
discussion of economic matters see Financial Times (Londi.'n) 4 July 1984 and 9 July 1984, HIT 
(Paris) 9 July 1984 and The Times (Uindon) 9 July 1984. 
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‘ Latin America Weekly Report (Lcindon) 10 May 1985. 

’■*" At their fifth summit in Nas-sau in July 1984. CARICOM Heads of Government adopted the 
Nassau understanding nn Carihhean-Latin American relations in which they set out their 
interest in developing ecoiKimic and trade tics with Latin American countries. Exploratory 
talks were proposed with a view to negotiating wide-ranging preferential trade and economic 
cooperation agreements. Xinhua Nchw Agency 24 April 1985. 

Xinhua News Agenev 23 May 1985 and BBC Summary of World Broadcasts ME/W1339/iii. 21 
May 1985. 

For details of the 1955 Conference see South (London) May 1985, p 42; Hindu (Madras) 24 
April 1985 and Uawn (Karachi) 24 Apnl 1985. 

'Ihe text of the declaration is in Indonesian News (Indonesian Embassy, London) 13(4) April 
1985 as are the Ten Principles adopted at Bandung in 1955. It is also in BBC Summary of World 
Broadcasts FE/793WA3/I-3. 

For further details of the confcreiKC sec far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong) 2 May 
1985, p 12; Financial Times (London) 24 April and 26 April 1985; IHT (Paris) 22 April and 25 
April 1985; The Times (London) 23 April and 26 April 1985; and The (luardian (laindon) 26 
April 1985. 

'■*' Sec Finanrial Times (lamdon) 19 April 1985 and IHT (Paris) 19 April 1985 for President 
Botha's announcement. 

I'he Icxi of ihe telegram is in The Hindu (Madra.s) 20 April 1985. 

I'he text of the Final IXicumcnt is in Review of International Affairs, (Belgrade) (36) 5 June 
1985. 

The UN Council for Namibia subsequently announced that it was initiating legal proceedings 
against UKF.NCO (the uranium consortium) in the Dutch courts on the grounds that the 
company wa.s illegally exploiting Namibia's raw inatehals. Sec West Africa (Ijindon) 8 July 
1985 and Financial Times (London) 2 July and 3 July 1985. 

'Ihe member countries of the Western Contact Group are the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Canada and West Germany. 

In what was seen as an attempt to refute NAM eritieism of its policy towards South Africa, the 
US I-.mbassy in New Delhi released the text of a speech by Secretary of Slate George Schultz 
explaining the US position during the meeting. The Hindu (Madras) 21 April 1985. 

'''' The Hindu (Madras) 2(1 April 1985. Iran later announced that it was following suit. 

f 'or further details sec The Hindu (Madras) 17-22 April 1985; IFi’.vr Africu (London) 29 April 
1985, pp 82.'>-6, The Times (Uindon) 2t) and 22 April 1985; The Ouardian (l.ondon) 20 and 22 
April 1985; and IFDA, .5 /x'cih/ United Nutions Service 24 fiiptW 1985. The UN Security Council, 
meeliiig at the request of African and the Non-Aligned countries, called for measures to be 
taken against South Africa unless it complied with UN efforts to obtain Namibia's 
independeiiee. (he United States and (he United Kingdom abstained on (he resolution. .See 
///'/'(Paris) 21 June 1985 and The (liiardiun (London) 21 June 1985. 
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Ideological divisions over South Africa 

Iain R Smith 

Class and Colour in South Africa 1850-1950 

Jack and Ray Simons 

London; International Defence and Aid Fund for Southern Africa. 1983. 
625pp. £5.00 

Change in South AfHca: Blind Alleys or New Directions? 

Christopher R Hill 

London: Rex Collings. 1983. 207pp. £12.50 


Ideological divisions are soon revealed whenever discussion alxmt South 
Africa lakes place. As a citadel of capitalism, as well as a society based on racial 
discrimination. South Africa challenges the later twentieth century world in 
two of its most sensitive spots. Kor Marxists, the racial discrimination in South 
Africa is a function of its capitalism, which could not survive without it. South 
Africa therefore becomes a case study in the struggle for socialism. 'Die black 
nationalist revolution will pave the way for the socialist revolution. What i.s 
going on in South Africa is es.sentially a class struggle in a society in which 
divisions of class, race, and .status all coincide. Non-Marxists do not view the 
situation in the same ideologically determined categories. They do not find in 
capitalism and the class struggle an adequate explanation for the present 
situation in South Africa; nor do they believe that a black nationalist revolt will 
necessarily lead to the overthrow of capitalism, the establishment of sticialism, 
and the end of racial discrimination in the future. Marxists anticipate violent, 
revolutionary change. Non-Marxists, whilst they acknowledge that this may 
happen, continue to explore the possibilities of peaceful, evolutionary change. 
The two books under review represent these two, very different ideological 
approaches to the problems of South Africa. 

The Simons' book is about the past. It is a reprint of a book, first published in 
1969, by two prominent members of the Communist Party of South Africa who 
were banned by the South African government. It is not a straightforward 
history of labour relations and the growth of African political consciousness in 
South Africa. It is more a work of historical sociology interspersed, as its 
authors acknowledge, ‘with comments and value judgements’ stemming from 
their deep commitment to ‘the Resistance', their disbelief in any ‘hope of a 
peaceful revolution’ and their conviction that 'the class struggle merges with 
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the movement for national liberation'. Non-Marxists are bound to Find some of 
the sloganising of the book's 625 pages offputting. Yet on important subjects 
such as the Rand revolt of 1922, the emergence of a white working class which 
failed to develop class solidarity across the colour line, the growth of the 
African National Congress and the development of socialist and communist 
movements in South Africa, this book was of path-breaking importance 
sixteen years ago and remains a clas-sic radical text on South Africa to this 
day. In their argument that South Africa presents a case of an industrialising 
society perpetuating pre-industrial social and racial attitudes through an 
incrca.singly authoritarian and rcprc.ssivc government. Jack and Ray Simons 
had more in common with some of the liberal critics of their day than they 
would have with the Marxist critics of today. 

Christopher R Hill, who was until recently Director of the Centre of 
Southern African Studies at the University of York, is a liberal and 
well-informed commentator on present-day South Africa. His book is 
concerned with the changes which have taken place in South Africa during the 
past decade and their implications for the future. After an admirable airing of 
the issues which divide liberals and radicals, he surveys the most important 
changes since 1976. The growing recognition of the failure of the ‘homelands' 
policy and the problem posed by the increasing African urban population; the 
advances in trade union organisation and recognition; the results of the 
Wichahn, Riekert and Schlebusch Commissions—culminating this year in the 
new constitutional provisions for Indians and Coloureds—are all atrurately 
and succinctly stated. A term spent at Stellenbosch University in 1980 yields 
some fascinating insights into the attitudes of Afrikaner academics and 
students. A case-study of an un-named South African company demonstrates 
some of the changes which have occurred in industrial and business life. A 
central preoccupation of the book is the changed attitudes within the white 
population, and c.spccially amongst the verligte section of the Afrikaners led by 
the pro-sent Prime Minister Mr P W Botha. It is this group which. Hill asserts, 
provides the only route to peaceful reform open to South Africa at present’ 
(p 182). He emphasises how greatly 'the limits of permissible thinking' have 
expanded, especially amongst Afrikaners, in recent years, and how readily 
ideas about the ‘maximum effective decentralization’ of the state, or of a 
federation or ct>nfederation of states in Southern Africa, have now come to be 
discussed. Yet the ideas which he discusses, eg the ‘Ix)mbard Plan’ (1980) 
square ill with those of the Buthclezi Commission (1982) which stated that 78 
per cent of all Zulus ‘attached a very high priority to one man one vote in a 
unitary state' and declared that ‘partition was the least attractive option of all’ 
(p 204). And the banned African National Congress remains committed to ‘a 
common s(K-iety in a unitary .state' and dismisses all the present experiments 
with moderate change as ‘designed to adapt but retain apartheid, not remove it’ 
(p 170). The white South African government may be looking for the 
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equivalents of Bishop Muzorewa with whom to do constitutional business, but 
they are likely to have increasing difficulty in finding any of sufficient authority 
and durability. As Hill points out‘no black leader. . . will dare take buck to his 
people a constitutional blueprint which maintains white supremacy, in all but 
name, in those parts of the country which are attractive to whites’ (p 194). 

Having substantiated his case that considerable changes have recently taken 
place in South Africa, Hill concludes his book with some thoughts about 
further peaceful change in the future. He finds that ‘the prospects of sufficient 
change being achieved to satisfy the majority of South Africa's population arc 
slim, but they still exist’ (p 197). Marxists will dismiss this as liberal eyewash 
and delusion and pursue their preoccupation with the ‘class struggle' and 
'national liberation' in a country where who or what constitutes the nation is 
difficult to define. Others may feel that Hill gives insufficient attention to the 
economy, the army. South Africa's weak but hostile neighbours, and the wider 
international dimension (which was given an incisive analysis by the late 
Professor Hedley Bull in Daedalus in 1982). 

What remains is the fact that what is really going on in South Africa is a 
struggle for power. So far, the divided white minority in a very divided society 
has shown little sign of being prepared, of itself, to relinquish its power or 
lessen its control over such changes as are contemplated. These changes 
promise little likelihood of stability because they do not rest on the widespread 
support and consent of the majority of the population. They aie also designed 
that the white minority will retain effective dominance over the most 
important parts of South Africa. This offers no long-term solution to South 
Africa’s situation. As in other deeply divided societies, neither minority nor 
majority rule is likely to have a liberal or truly democratic outcome. And the 
transition from one to the other is likely to be accompanied by a breakdown in 
law and order, considerable violence, and a multiplicity of struggles for power 
thereafter which may take a considerable time to be resolved. 
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Kampuchean crisis 

Pao-min Chang 

Peasants and Politics in Kampuchea, 1942-1981 
Edited hy Ben Kiernan and Chantou Uoua 
I^ndon: Zed Press. 19S2. 401 pp. £16.95. £6.95pb 

Kampuchea: Decade of the Genocide 

Edited hy Kimmo Kiljunen 

London: Zed Press. 1984. 126pp. £14.95. £5.9.5pb 


Feasants and Politics in Kampuchea is a very useful collection of research 
findings c<ivering the whole span of thirty years of stx;ia! and political 
developments in Kampuchea. Part One contains excerpts from two academic 
theses dealing with the rural conditions in (he mid-195()s and mid-1960s, 
respectively. Edited by two prominent Marxist intcllcctuals-politicians, the 
two papers present a i|uitc illuminating picture of how the Kampuchean 
peasants during the first half of the twentieth century were already the victims 
of landlordism, usury, the incipient capitalist economy, and political 
expicntation, and how the progressive trend of land concentration and rural 
impoverishment was concealed under the apparent egalitarianism of the class 
structure. Part T wo consists of six essays, four of which are written by one of 
the editors, Ben Kiernan; these deal with the origins and evolution of the 
Kampuchean revolutionary movement from the 1940s to 1970. They 
demonstrate how the Kampuchean revolution was rooted in the deteriorating 
social :md economic condilirins which began to polarise the Kampuchean 
political scene in the 1950s and 19«)s. T hree of the essays examine in detail the 
three major nationwide political protests which took place in 1942, 1968 and 
1970, all of which are shown to have been triggered-off by the worsening 
domestic conditions, and in turn helped expand and solidify the revolutionary 
movement. In particular, Kiernan, in the second and third essays, attributes 
the rapid growth of the revolutionary movement in the late 1960s to the 
corrupt, repressive, and ruthless Sihanouk regime and argues that the 1970 
peasant uprisings were mainly organised and led by the Khmer Rouge rather 
than being a demonstration of spontaneou.s support for the deposed king. 

Part Three compri.ses three chapters contributed by Kiernan, including a 
long paper (ninety pages) which is also the major piece in the collection. It 
deals with the origins, evolution, and political impact of the ideological 
cleavages and political struggle within the Khmer Rouge during the 1960-78 
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period, and analyses in detail the rise of Pol Pot in the context of such internal 
conflict. This paper is followed by the testimonies of eight Kampuchean 
refugees on the life and conditions under the Khmer regime during 1975-8, 
which by and large support the trends identified previously. The tHKik ends 
with Kiernan’s own account of his impressions of the new Heng Samrin regime 
based on his three-month trip to Kampuchea in mid-1980. 

Generally speaking, the book represents a very sophisticated and 
iluminating treatment of the plight of the Kampuchean peasants and the 
internal dynamics of Kampuchean politics in general and the communist 
movement in particular. It contains a wealth of information on the economic 
and political conditions of Kampuchea in a crucial period of its recent history. 
All the selections arc written by people with first-hand experience in 
Kampuchea and arc also well re.searchcd. The overall picture that emerges is 
that the Kampuchean communist movement was indigenously rooted and 
evolved and grew essentially in response to the growing social polarisation and 
political repression in Kampuchea, with little external support or instigation. 
In particular, the authors shed valuable light on the character and orientations 
of the Khmer Rouge and convincingly demonstrate the close relationship 
between the ascendance of Pol Pot to supreme power in 1976 and the 
radicalisation of Kampuchea’s domestic and foreign policies in 1977-8. The 
book is indispensable to all those who have a research interest in Kampuchea. 

However, paradoxically, the strengths of the book arc also its weaknesses. 
The authors' preoccupation with the domestic roots of the Khmer movement 
renders the story of Kampuchea somewhat incomplete and the analysis 
lopsided. The selection of only Marxist-oriented writings at the very outset 
clearly sets the tone of the book. The resulting interpretations of Kampuchean 
society could not but have produced a dismal picture of glaring class 
contradictions. Yet a careful reading of the agricultural data presented reveal 
in fact that landlordism in Kampuchea was insignificant throughout the first 
half of the century, that there was less poverty and greater economic equality in 
Kampuchea than in other much more densely populated and land-scarce Asian 
* countries, and that the country was far from ripe for social revolution before 
the late 196t>s. All this raises the question of whether the internal causes of the 
communist revolution, though by no means unimportant, really constituted the 
sufficient ones. In fact, it is hard to believe that the p<ilitical developments in a 
country that has been for decades, if not centuries, the bone of contention in 
regional power politics, can possibly be detached from its external environment 
in general and the policies of its immediate neighbours in particular. Yet no 
attempt is made by Kiernan in his seven papers to establish any linkage 
between the ptilarisation of the Kampuchean political scene and the 
’ radicalisation of the Khmer revolutionary movement on the one hand and such 
events as increasing CIA involvement in Kampuchean politics in the 196ffs, the 
corresponding growing presence of the North Vietnamese in Kampuchea, the 
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subsequent expansion of the Vietnam War into Kampuchea, and, what is 
perhaps most crucial, the five years of sustained, devastating aerial bombing of 
the country carried out by the US during 1970-75, all of which had a definite 
and major impact on the character and direction of the Khmer revolution. 
Indeed, in view of its unpopular nature, the radical line of Pol Pot could not 
have gradually emerged as the dominant one in the 197()s had there not been 
growing consensus within the Khmer Rouge on the necessity of adopting a 
hard-line posture externally and weeding out the widespread Vietnamese 
influence within the revolutionary ranks. 

Kiernan's failure to link the events and forces immediately impinging upon 
the survival of the Khmer revolution, however, is contrasted by his attempt to 
establish a Chine.se connection in the rise of Pol Pot. If it is already far-fetched 
for him to argue that Pol Pot deliberately adopted a radical orientation as a 
strategy of ptdilical survival within the Khmer Rouge and refused to follow 
Hanoi’s advice to negotiate a peace with the United States in 1972 in order to 
invite more intensive US bombing (pp 282-4), his attribution of the eventual 
rise of Pol Pot to the fall of the ‘Gang of Four’ in China is clearly arbitrary, for 
he could not logically argue that Pol Pot’s radicalism was derived from his close 
links with the radical elements in China during the Cultural Revolution years 
(l‘I66-76) and at the same time that the political eclipse of China’s radicals ^ 
directly contributed to Pol Pot’s seizure of the supreme power (pp 287-94, 
.^01-2). Also, China's anti-Soviet stand was clearly not a personal creation of 
Deng Xiaoping, nor pronounced only after 1977, or directed mainly against 
Vietnam, as Kicrnan has argued. 

Kiernan’s apparent ignorance of Chinese foreign policy and his simplistic 
view of SiiKv-Kampuchean relations, which has led him to believe—with little 
evidence given—that C’hina was behind Pol Pot all the time in the 1970s and 
wanted to keep Vietnam divided (p301), is coupled with his consi.slent 
pt>rtrayal of Vietnam throughout the book as a peace-loving, well-disciplined, 
and benevolent but disinterested neighbour of Kampuchea. According to 
Kiernan. ‘there is absolutely no evidence that Vietnamese leaders harboured 
such all-consuming ambitions [ic. the creation of an Indochina federation]’, 
and Vietnam throughout the 197()s was ‘prepared to leave Kampuchea alone, 
even a staunchly independent and pro-China Kampuchea.’ (p .302). On the 
other hand, all Kampuchean regimes and political groups before 1979, with the 
sole exception of the pro-Vietnamese faction of the Khmer Rouge, are 
depicted in the book as harsh and savage, with no consideration given to the 
dilemmas faced by Sihanouk or the Khmer Rouge and to the options available 
to the Vietnamese. Indeed, in view of the traditional enmity between 
Kampuchea and Vietnam, one wonders how the Vietnamese in Kampuchea 
could have expected to exert any political influence without trying to cultivate 
popular support actively. 

Kiernan’s pro-Vietnamese stand becomes unmistakable in the final 
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chapter on the current situation in Kampuchea under the Heng Samrin regime, 
in which he describes how the traditional culture and way of life have been 
revived, how the people are enthusiastic about the new regime and the 
Vietnamese presence, and most importantly, how little the new regime is under 
Vietnamese control or influence. Kiernan therefore argues that the Pol Pot 
guerrillas ‘though still active in many parts, received no support from the 
masses and did not have any political future.' ‘A loss of political independence’ 
is only ‘a possible danger for the Kampuchean nation.' (p 380). After all, 
^ ‘independence is not likely to mean much for the country' if it means the 
installation of a repressive regime, (p 383). Moreover, since ‘nothing in the 
history of the Kampuchea-Vietnam conflict in recent years indicates that it was 
a result of Vietnamese aggression,’ and since ‘large numbers of Khmers are 
now prepared to accept the Salvation Front’s close links with Vietnam’, ‘it is up 
to the West to try to ensure that all material support for Democratic 
Kampuchea from China and Thailand, as well as from Western sources, 
ceases.’ (p 38). Whereas it is certainly true that a country at peace provides 
greater stability and order to the ordinary people, the evidence presented for a 
basic change in the Kampucheans’ traditional perception of the Vietnamese 
and the degree of Kampuehea’s political independence is at best flimsy and 
.^dubious, as it is based mainly upon interviews under restricted conditions. 
Developments since 1982, the year of the book’s publication, also appear to 
contradict the editor’s predictions, particularly with respect to the scope of 
Vietnamese colonisation and the strength of the resistance forces. At any rate, 
it is highly questionable whether the promise of peace and benevolence can 
justify a nation’s conquest by a foreign power. If the Kampucheans indeed have 
all along been the masters of their own revolution as Kiernan has argued in the 
book, it certainly appears odd that he should have, in the end, favoured a 
Kampuchea dominated by Vietnam, 

Kampuchea: Decade of the Genocide is a report made by a Finnish Inquiry 
Commission established in October 1980 to study ‘as objectively as possible 
what really happened in Kampuchea in the 1970s.’ Engaging an impressive 
'number of research groups and academics in Finland, the Commission 
prepared the report on the basis mainly of secondary sources and data gathered 
from a one-month trip to Indo-China and Thailand. However, the title of the 
book is somewhat misleading. Instead of an intensive, systematic investigation 
of the human cost of the Kampuchean war as it suggests, the brnik is made up of 
eight short essays drafted by four different study groups covering a variety of 
aspects of the Kampuchean situation, including the society and history of the 
country, the civil war since 1970, the involvement of major powers, the media 
reaction in major countries that are interested parties, as well as the refugee 
problem. 

Although slim in size and not without minor factual errors, the book is 
generally speaking a remarkably succinct, balanced and up-to-date treatment 
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of the major events in Kampuchea and the issues involved in the continuing 
conflict. It offers a handy reference for those who want to gain an overall 
picture of the origins and nature of the Third Indo-China War and both its 
domestic and international implications without getting bogged down by 
factual details. Although the first few chapters dealing with the historical 
background and evolution of the Kampuchean conflict up to and including the 
fleng Samrin period are mainly descriptive, they do underscore the close 
linkage between events in Kampuchea and the power politics among the great 
powers, and already begin to highlight the tragic effects of the Second 
Indo-China War. Particularly useful, however, arc Chapters 6 and 7 on the 
humanitarian and legal aspects of the Kampuchean problem. Chapter 6 is an 
informative and exhaustive account of the huge relief operation mounted by 
the UN and other intcrnalionat and private agencies to help both the civilians in 
Kampuchea and the Kampuchean refugees in Thailand. It details, perhaps for 
the first time in an academic work, the nature and scale of such emergency aid 
covering the crucial years of 1979-Xl, as well as identifying the agencies and 
problems involved and the tangible impact upon the Kampuchean people. 
Containing a number of well-drawn maps and tables for illustration purposes, 
this chapter also shows how an almost impossible mission was put into 
operation in a chaotic situation and has actually benefited the Kampuchean 
people. C'hapter 7 examines closely, from both the legal and historical 
perspectives, the controversy surrounding such issues as foreign intervention in 
Kampuchea, the legitimacy of the two rival regimes, and Kampuchea's UN 
representation. Divergent formulations are presented and analysed to show 
the complexity (d these issues and the ambiguity of the prevailing rules of 
international law. While the authors do not challenge the majority view in the 
I IN on the status of Demtxratic Kampuchea, they do suggest the possibility of 
alternative interpretations, thereby shedding valuable light on the legal aspects 
of an otherwise extremely complicated situation. 

I lowever. the overall picture of immense human suffering in Kampuchea 
does come through clearly after one finishes reading the book. The authors 
show, quite correctly, that the Kampuchean tragedy has been mainly caused by 
foreign intervention in Kampuchean politics that date back to the l%()s. In 
particular, the authors provide a timely reminder to the reader that the US 
expansion of the Vietnam War into Kampuchea in the late l%()s and its 
subsequent intense aerial bombing in the early IVTOs in fact constituted the 
beginningof the human tragedy in Kampuchea. During those years, as many as 
half a million tons of bombs were dropped on Kampuchean soil, twice more 
than those dropped in Japan throughout World War II, and as many as 600,000 
Kampucheans were killed and two million dislocated. The accompanying 
destruction of agriculture and the resulting severe famines also doomed the 
Khmer race to a perpetually uprooted and destitute life, leading to more deaths 
and sufferings. The total death toll for the 1970-81 decade is estimated to be two 
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million, or 30 per cent of the total Kampuchean population. The genocide, 
widely believed to be mostly of the Pol Pot regime’s creation, was therefore 
actually committed by many parties and perhaps more a result of foreign 
intervention than of domestic social and political turmoil. The authors place 
the major blame on the big powers for the protracted conflict. 

However, if Peasants and Politics in Kampuchea has given tcxi much weight 
to the domestic determinants of the Kampuchean revolution, this volume 
somewhat exaggerates the influence of the great powers on the nature and 
’ course of the Vietnam-Kampuchea conflict. Both books overltKik the fact that 
the Third Indo-China War is at least as much rooted in the history of the 
relationship between Kampuchea and Vietnam, and its continuation also 
cannot adequately be understood outside the context of the traditional 
Thai-Vietnamese rivalry over the control of Kampuchea. Hence the resilience 
of the resistance movement after five years of war. Thailand is also not, as the 
authors argue, interested in; much less benefiting from, the perpetuation of the 
conflict in order to gain greater leverage with the United States. In fact, the 
authors are apparently so concerned about the human cost of the protracted 
conflict that peace and stability for Kampuchea becomes for them the supreme 
value, even if it is attainable only at the expense of Kampuchea’s political 
independence. Here, in spite of their proclaimed neutrality and their 
dispassionateness displayed throughout the book, the authors do not conceal 
where their sympathy lies and echo very much the official Finnish policy of not 
supporting the Khmer resistance movement. Convinced that the resistance 
movement has ‘no possibility of militarily crushing Vietnam’ and will not last, 
and that the international support for the movement is steadily dwindling 
(although actually the opposite is true), they are clearly in favour of accepting a 
de facto Vietnamese domination of Kampuchea. 


Promoting Third World Agriculture: Lessons of Recent Experience 
C hristopher D (ierrard 

Ottawa, Canada; North-South institute. 1983. f4pp. $6.00pb 

This is a short report produced by the North-South Institute, Ottawa and aimed at the 
‘policy makers, interested groups and the general public to help generate greater 
understanding and informed discussion of development questions’. The author was 
commissioned by the Institute 'to undertake an extensive literature review related to 
agricultural development and international cooperation efforts of the past ten years'. 
The main conclusions of the author arc that there is a growing rcalisalicrn among 
Western development economists that the earlier (19,‘'l)s and 196()s) strategy of 
development which emphasised rapid growth of per capita income and industrialisation 
has failed to achieve its stated purpose, particularly in relation to the rural poor. I'hc 
‘trickle down’ effect was not transferring income and resources to the rural poor. 
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Therefore, on the basis of the lead given by Robert McNamara, then Chairman of the 
World Bank and subsequently the ILO. development thinking and practice took a new 
direction in the early 1970s. The emphasis has now shifted from industrialisation to 
agricultural development, ensuring basic needs to the poor, particularly the rural poor, 
small-farmer-oriented strategy and so on. Under the influence of this new philosophy ' 
the resources of the international agencies arc being increasingly directed towards the 
agricultural sector. In Gerrard's view, the shift in cmpha.sis is a genuine one. However, 
the donors have found that broadly based agricultural developments are not easy to 
administer. Recipient countries often tack the administrative capacity to implement 
agricultural projects. Nor arc such projects particularly favoured by commercial 
interests in the donor countries because they do not generate much demand for capital 
goods. Therefore, redirection of funds to agriculture during the 1970s was not all that 
impressive. In fact, in relative terms it ha.s gone down significantly as compared to the 
mid-1970s. Notwithstanding these limitations, Gerrard views the shift in emphasis 
towards agriculture as the right one. 

Superficially, the report mentions some genuine problems facing developing 
countries. A deeper analysis show.s that the repc>rt has failed to achieve the two 
objectives (ic an extensive literature review, and helping to generate greater 
(indcr.stunding and informed discussion) for which it was commissioned. The report is in 
no way a comprehensive literature review; it does not cover the major contributions 
made by Third World scholars. In fact, except for one or two authors here and there, 
almost all references are from North America. The author lacks awareness of the fact”* 
that the concepts of poverty and basic needs were already fully developed by Third 
World scholars much before the World Bank or the ILO jumped on the bandwagon. 

Nor does the author really understand the issues involved. He, like many other 
Western development economists, harps on the theme that industrialisation was 
promoted at the expen.se of agriculture in developing countries. Strangely enough, 
during the 195()s and 1960s not many countries had even begun to think about 
industrialisation; they hud neither the infrastructure nor the resources, both financial 
and human, for it. Of those who emphasised industralisation many had a shortage of 
land, with traditionally a relatively high level of agricultural technology in the 
prc-nuKlcrn sense, and a rapid rise in agricultural output depended on modernisation of 
agriculture. This required, as (Jerrard himself concedes, infrastructure in terms of 
irrigation, transport, marketing network, research, extension, and a supply of modem 
inputs such as chemicals and so on. < iiven the resources base (ic supply of raw materials, ' 
large market, a reasonable degree of technical competence and know-how) countries 
such as India, ('hina and Brazil emphasised industrialisation. ITie present level and the 
pace of diversification suggests that they were not necessarily wrong. It is because of the 
relatively developed stage of infrastructure and technical know-how that thc.se countries 
have been able to gain significantly from the Green Revolution technology. 

On the academic level, too, the report is a completely confused one. It is true that Sir 
Arthur Lewis recommended industrialisation for some countries (India for one) but he 
has always been an advocate of balanced growth and not industrialisation to the 
detriment of agriculture. There were other major economists, such as Kurt 
Mandelbaum and Ragnar Nurkse, who are not even mentioned. The real advocate of an 
unbalanced growth strategy was Albert Hirschman, but he is not mentioned even 
casually. Ilie author depicts T W Schultz as a major contributor to the development 
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debate and the progenitor of the concept of a peasant ‘as a rational decision-maker’. His 
work was important during the 1960s but anyone who had any idea of the history of 
developing countries and who was familiar with the writings of the colonial civil servants 
in European colonies (eg the British in India) could see that Schultz’s contribution was 
not especially significant. He was stating a fact that was well known. After all, the com¬ 
mercialisation of agriculture in the nineteenth century all over the colonial world was 
not always the result of the efforts of the European planters. Much commercialisa¬ 
tion resulted from pea.sant initiative when the market opportunity arose. By emphasising 
the predominance of ‘price policy’ at the expense of other instruments of development 
policy—a reflection of Chicago School, neo-classical orthodoxy—Schultz may have 
done a dis.service to development thinking and humanity as such. In fact, his influence 
with the American development economists is one of the main reasons why the 
international agencies such as the World Bank give undue prominence to ‘price policy’ 
as an instrument for agricultural development. Current conventional wisdom that 
inappropriate price policy together with overvaluation of the exchange rate is the main 
cause of the agricultural debacle in the African countries may have some truth in it, but a 
much greater truth is that the physical infrastructure such as roads, railways, irrigational 
facilities and electrification, as well as human resources in African countries, are less 
well-developed than agricultural modernisation requires. As Gerrard rightly suggests, 
agricultural development is a complex business; countries iind regions have their own 
special features in terms of topography, soil, climate, historical traditions, property 
-•rights; therefore, easy replicability cannot be attained. Developing countries are at 
different stages of development, and particularly agricultural development. Any 
attempt to produce a generalised model and a standard policy mix is bound to end in 
failure. Development economists, particularly those from the West, through their 
influence with international agencies, have forced their half-baked ideas on the 
developing countries with disastrous consequences. The tragedy is that, for one reason 
or another, developing countries have not yet learned, in spite of the high cost in terms 
of human suffering, to say no to such ill-considered ideas. 

RAOHA SINtlA 
Glasgow University 


Trade in Services: A Case For Open Markets 


fJonathan David Aronson and Peter F Cowhey 

Washington DC: American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research. 1984. 
46pp. 


! Ilie possibility of liberalising trade in services has become one of the most sensitive 
j topics of discussion within the international trading community and, as well, is quickly 
i emerging as a North-South issue. After years of American prodding, a consensus 
I among most industrialised countries—and a handful of developing countries—is now 
] taking form, and momentum seems to be building for the inclusion of services trade on 
’ the agenda for a new multilateral trade round. Considering the issue’s growing political 
•importance, it is not surprising that, after years of neglect, service sector activity in the 
|global economy is now attracting the attention that it deserves from both academics and 
policy researchers. 
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The central thesis of this short volume is that services trade should be put at the top of 
the American trade policy agenda. (Indeed, the book is so one-sided in its perspective 
that its proper title should be ‘An American Case For Open Markets'). Because of the 
dynamic interaction between the service and industrial sectors in the US, the authors 
argue that American competitiveness abroad, in both goods and services, would clearly 
benefit from freer trade in services. On efficiency grounds alone, then, the United 
States should urge its trading partners to follow in its footsteps, down the path of 
de-regulation, and simultaneously merve to embrace services within the GATT 
framework. 

Unfortunately, the authors, in building a case for their point of view, simplify the 
nature of the opposing arguments and in the priKcss expose large gaps in the 
information provided. For instance, by dividing the opposition into two camps—those 
who fear US domination of international services trade on the one hand, and those who 
sec any policy that gives the services sector precedence over industry as the first deadly 
step towards Britain-like decline—they ignore the many serious and complex concerns 
that have been raised by developed and developing countries alike. More important, 
perhaps, while the authors note that services trade has become one of the most debated 
issues within the GATF in the last few years, they fail to mention the others — 
agriculture, safeguards, dispute settlement, tc.xtiles and clothing, to name just a few. 
Significantly, it is the developing countries that want this group of old issues settled 
before embarking on any new initiatives. 

In short, the book is much loo ambitious for Its si/e. ITiis, combined with the authors'- 
often myopic view of the issues, detracts from the discussion toward the end of the btrok 
of the obstacles that exist in getting the international community to accept their thesis, 
and of adapting the GATT framework to accommodate the effort. In the end, one is left 
feeling frustrated with the undeveloped arguments and proposals. 

JAM-ni MAKK 

North'South Institute-, Ottawa 


'I'he Sociology of the I'hird World: Disparity and Development 

J F. Goldthorpe 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1984. 320pp. £22.50. £8.95pb 

T-actscome before theories'; in such terms does Goldthorpe preface the new edition of 
his book in response no doubt to critical readers of the first edition of his text who felt 
that it lacked a coherent theoretical framework by which the mass of historical, 
especially African, material pre.scnted was to be interpreted. The grounds on which 
Goldthorpe justifies this naive empiricism arc never articulated. Thus many sociologists 
who today believe that data are from the outset theory-informed will remain 
unconvinced by his approach to development studies. So, after discussing the concept of 
‘traditional tribal’ .society and noting its repudiation by (world system) ‘radical 
underdevelopment' writers, Goldthorpe argues (p 181) that whatever you might like ti 
say about it the reality is still there; it does not become something else when we decidi 
to call it by another name, nor does it go away if we decide not to take it seriously.’ Wha 
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constitutes the reality is of course what is at stake; ‘traditional society’ docs not have u 
brute existence prior to its interpretation. Moreover, many readers will feel that 
Goldthorpe does use implicit theoretical frameworks not simply in order to ‘make sense' 
of his evidence but also to constitute it in those chapters (l-.S) which are ostensibly 
laying bare the simple ‘facts’, eg, in his discussion of the ‘dual economy‘ and ‘growth 
poles’. 

This edition has however made a number of welcome changes, not least of which is the 
removal of sexist language. The text is more comparative, less reliant on examples from 
African studies and is more critical (but never ‘radically’ so) about the impact of 
colonialism and its long-term effects (Goldthoqie does not use the term ‘neo¬ 
colonialism’). In the brief chapter that explores (without coming to any real 
conclusions) the various pterspcctives in development studies, tjoldthorpe discusses 
Frank and dependency theory at greater length than in the first edition. Under¬ 
development theory is rather narrowly defined however in terms of ‘dependency’, 
ignoring the recent debates about articulation and Warren’s views on the progressive 
yet exploitative nature of capitalist imperialism. The chapters examining various in¬ 
stitutions and their role in development (such a.s education, religion, the miiss media) 
have been updated and make interesting reading. 

The great weakness of the text is its lack of an explicit theoretical framework to give 
direction to the richness of his substantive discussion: hence, the brnik has no 
conclusion, leaving the reader su.spended mid-air at the end of a chapter on aid. 
‘‘Goldthorpe has clearly much of value to say in this text but whether it can be said to 
illustrate a coherent swiology of the TTiird World is debatable. 

ANDREW WEBSTER 

Camhridfieshin’ CoUego of Arts and Technology, Canihridye 


Down to Business: Multinational Corporations, the Environment and Development 
Charles S Pearson 

New York: World Resources Institute. 198.*;. l()8pp. $.1,.S()pb 

This study is an attempt to draw together the work produced from several parallel 
projects undertaken by the World Resources Institute (WRl) to examine the role of 
multinational corporations (MNCs) in environmental and natural resource 
management in developing countries. Pearson adheres strictly to an economic analysis 
of the cost-benefit issues raised for MNCs and their Third World host countries in tryi ng 
to promote economic activity while avoiding or minimising environmental abuse. This is 
a useful endeavour, althtiugh many readers may feel that larger legal, and indeed moral, 
questions are thereby slighted. 

After reviewing the recent evolution of thinking about MNCs and environmental and 
development problems, he considers the problem of ‘growth versus environment', 
emphasising the importance of policies that promote ‘sustainable development 
Asset-management over the long term is the critical factor here and it is particularly 
difficult for developing countries to get it right when they are faced with immediate and 
pressing economic and social needs that seem to require maximum utilisation of 
whatever resources can be brought on stream at the moment. Me concludes; 
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•fJcvcIoping countries have yet to integrate the concept of sustainable development 
deeply and thoroughly into economic planning and resource management.’ 

Pearson then examines the nature of MNCs against this background and reaches 
some interesting conclusions in the tight of the Bhopal disaster. He believes that even 
when MNCs have global environmental policies, there is still the possibility of different 
standards in different countries, depending on such factors as the age and technology of 
production facilities, where variations are particularly likely to occur between MNC 
plant in developed and developing countries. Turning to what developing countries can 
do about this, he states strongly that the ‘pollution haven' strategy, aimed at attracting 
foreign investment by lax environmental controls, ‘appears to be a loser’. The difficulty, 
he believes, is that designing and enforcing tighter controls is a hard task for 
developing countries and therefore the job may in the end be better done through 
self-regulation by the MNCs themselves. But a climate in which this can happen 
satisfactorily must be created by the host governments and international organisations 
making clear through laws, codes, and guidelines what the ultimate goals of resource 
management are. 
iJAVit) II orr 
University nf Aberdeen 


Migration Surveys in lAiw-Incnme Countries: Guidelines for Survey and Questionnaire 
IK>sign 

R li Bilsbonow, A S Oberai and G Standing 

Condoiv. C'r«H>m Helm (for the International l,abour Organisation). 1984. 552pp. 
114.95 

ticonomists arc olteii very. Ui/y about generating new data with which to test their 
proliferating theories. In the West, it is easy to rely upon the masses of information 
generated by government censuses and househrvid and business surveys produced at 
regular intervals, even when these data are inappropriate for the task at hand. In most of 
the 'Hiird World, social scientists have to work much harder to find the statistical 
evidence to resolve theoretical and policy debates. As a result, in some favoured fields, 
the ipiality of data can be higher (from the point of view of the ‘end-users’) in countries 
without a panoply of permanent statistical services. Any country which implemented all 
the suggestions contained in this ILO-WIiP study would certainly collect an 
unparalleled wealth of knowledge abrvut migration. 

Giie problem facing the potential migration researeher is the discouragement 
produced by the enumeration in Chapters 2 and .1 of the shortcomings suffered bj 
attempts to theorise about the phenomenon. For instance. Standing argues that thi 
simple dichotomy between migrant and non-migrant falls to recognise the twent; 
different types of migrant he identifies! The authors make it clear that the relative worti 
of the many plausible suggestions about the causes and consequences of migrator 
behaviour cannot be a.sscssed without much more detailed questioning not only c 
migrants, but also of the communities they leave and the residents of their destination! 
The hulk of this study (Chapters 6-11) is concerned with the design of model questior 
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to elicit facts about particular aspects of migration (eg the impact on income 
distribution, land-holdings, and technological change), facts which will allow 
discrimination amongst theories (there are also chapters on survey and sample design). 

The study refers to much previous work (there is a 37-page bibliography!), but does 
not explicitly review existing empirical findings. Its objective is to place future claims on 
a firmer foundation. 

ALEXANDER BOWEN 

London School of Economics 


The Standard of ‘Civilisation’ in International Society 
Gerrit W Gong 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1984. 267pp. £19.50 

The book deals with a timely topic. The 'North South' dialogue of the deaf is largely due 
to historical and legal factors which are misunderstood. What role did the standards of 
civilisation play and whether, and if so, when they became a part of the international law 
are the central issues of the book. 

In Part 2, Profes.sor Gong gives an interesting acount of the perception of, and the 
reaction to, the standards of dvilisation by China. Japan and Thailand (then Siam). 
.They are cases illustrating the non-Western approaches to a Western concept which the 
first part of the book explores through its historical and legal evolution. 

While the first part covers an array of facts pertinent to the development of the 
concept in Europe, it is the second part which provides specifics revealing the real 
nature of the concept. On page 215 wc read about the Anglo- French agreement of 18% 
to gnaw at Siam in an orderly manner by designating each power’s zone of influence. 
This is two years after the Aokia-Kimberley Treaty between Great Britain and Japan 
putting an end to the capitulation clauses. 

'ITie phenomenon of distinguishing one’s own culture as ‘civilised’ and another's as 
‘barbarian’ is universal and is of the domain of international political psychology. The 
confrontation of Christianity and Islam, for example, created such a dichotomy which 
lasted from the eighth century until the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire—and 
beyond. 

The book, while providing the components for a political perspective, which would 
have clarified the historical and legal evolution of the standards of civilisation, docs not 
sharply focus on it. By doing so, despite its more a.sserli ve tone in the later parts, it does 
not offend the Western reader—it may, however, fall short of the rhetoric of 
North-South dialectics. 

The standards of civilisation developed along with the emergence of the European 
Christian sovereign states and their consciousness of that identity long before the 
nineteenth century. ‘Statehood’ and ‘sovereignty’ were norms of international law 
which they established for mutual recognition. With colonial expansion the need arose 
for a measuring rod for deciding who was and who was not the subject of that 
international law. At one end of an implied spectrum one could recognise the ‘Civilised 
European Christian Sovereign States’; at the other end, people who did not qualify as 
any of these. The civilised would behave towards each other within the framework of 
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international law. In their relations with the uncivilised, whenever they decided that the 
uncivilised had behaved in an uncivilised manner they would teach the latter a le.s.son, 
with the potential consequences of penetration, sKCupation, domination and eventual 
abstirption of the encountered culture. 

Towards the middle of the spectrum were peoples who, while not European and 
Christian and hence not civilised, were political realities with organised governments. 
Such were the Ottoman, Persian, Chinese and Japanese empires. The question of the 
legitimacy of their sovereignty, however, could be posed. After all, until late into the 
nineteenth century, even after the consivlidation of con.stitutional monarchies in 
Europe, the legitimacy of the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance was still based on a divine 
right bestowed by a Christian (iod. Encroachment on the non-Christian and the 
uncivilised was part of European expansion. For example, the secret treaties of World 
War 1 demonstrated, in retrosjKct, that the Treaty of Paris of IS.Sb was not really 
admitting the Ottoman I-mpire into the concert of Europe but pnividing an ‘orderly’ 
setting to avoid major conflicts among the European powers in dismantling it. 

From being used as a inca.suring rod for double standards, the standards of civili.sution 
evolved lir.st into a quasi-moral concept towards the turn of the century and eventually 
into a legal assignment of the civilised nations in the context of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations although not fully accepted by them ail until after World War II. A 
number of factors contributed to that evolution. Among them, as (Jong psiints out, the 
Japanese effort - at once naive, shrewd, persistent and eventually successful- -to meet 
Western standar<ls of civilisation which forced the hand of the Western pttwers to., 
articulate those standards in specific terms. 

Important also, however, were factors which were sy.slemic to Western civilisation, 
riie lefereiico on pages to the Reverend WAP Martin's translation,of 

Wheaton's fCIrnicnts of huernatioml Imw in 1864 and the fear of st)mc Western 
government agents that it might awaken the Chinese to Western extra-territorial 
privileges is a case in point. The main prongs of Western penetration into the 
iion-Western world were commerce, religion and the politico-military power which at 
times eiKijxTated and at other times quarrelled. Tlicir wnflicts revealed the nature of 
the double standards and helped the standards to evolve. 

Tile divergence of these dimensions was further mugnified by rivalries among the 
Wesiern powers who, every now and then, pointed the finger at each other as uncivilised 
in their treatment of the indigenous people. Marlin’s activities in the Far East had their 
juirailel in India where American missionaries were thorns in the flesh of the British' 
political power. I'he United Slates' ‘open door' policy was another factor which 
compromised the outright ailonial expansions of the European powers. President 
Wilson's views on scif-detcrniinatioii of the jx'ople were crucial in bringing the '.sacred 
trust of civili.sation’ into the Covenant of the I.eague of Nations. These dimensions could 
have been u.sed more systematically in the first part of the bixik. But then, it may have 
had to be a longer btsok. 

On a couple of occasions some historical facts and dates are not accurate. For 
example, on page 107, with reference to the Ottoman Empire, we read; ‘As early 
119.J, the Sultan extended extraterritorial jurisdiction to European "infidels” whocouli 
not be expected to understand the religious codes which regulated the daily lives of th< 
Sublime Porte's other suhjcct.s.' TJicrc wa.s, of course, no Ottoman Empire in th« 
twelfth century and the ‘Sublime Porte’ itself was not established until 14X5. 
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The book is generally easy to read and except for a few misuses of words and idioms 
(eg, anathema without a ‘thema’; misplaced cause cfl^hre or par excellence), it is well 
written. There is, at times, too much reliance on .secondary sources: Voltaire as quoted 
by Denys Hay, Auguste Comte as quoted by W M Simrrn, Henry Thomas Buckle 
according to Fritz Stem etc. But, consider these criticisms as the nit-pickings of a 
reviewer. The book is a worthwhile effort and we need more of its kind for better 
understanding in the North-South dialogue. 

A KHOSHKISH 

Moorhead State University 
e' 


Habib Boui^uiba, Islam and the Creation of Tunisia 

Norma Salem 

London; Croom Helm. 1984. 270pp. £16.95 

This is a complex and interesting book. To understand it, one has to be able to read 
English and French and to have some familiarity with Arabic. Also, the argument is 
uneven: at times verbose, even windy, it also contains penetrating insights and 
re-interpretations of material presented elsewhere. Its goal ‘is to discover how religion 
I plays a role in ptrlitics, at least to the extent that Islamic themes are used in Arab political 
discourse.' Salem's method for approaching this goal is ‘a biographical study of how 
Habib Bourguiba . . . expressed himself on the relationship between religion and 
politics.' 

TTre discu.wion hegin.s with a familiar critique; Salem argues that concepts t)f modern 
social sciences (eg. class) are Euro-centric: they should therefore be re-examined before 
one applies them usefully to Middle Eastern (including North African) societies. She 
then defines her concepts of religion and politics and seeks to explicate Bourguiba's 
understanding of those terms. 

The next three chapters present a narrative of the Tunisian nationalist movement and 
of Bourguiba's life. The movement began as a process of state formation and 
institution-building during the early nineteenth century, was transformed into a 
liberation struggle during the French Protectorate (1881-1956), and resumed several of 
its original concerns following independence. During the second phase of this process. 
Bourguiba was born into a ‘provincial "upper middle" class' family, was educated first 
in Tunis and later in Paris, and ultimately led the liberation struggle. Salem's analyses of 
his family, native region, and the role of Franco-Arab schools in forming inierhu-uieurs 
valabies (‘culture brokers', in anthropological usage) are particularly perceptive. Useful 
also is her examination of the role of religion in political conflicts of the period, as when 
students at the Zaytuna religious university led repeated popular demonstrations against 
Protectorate authorities, or when those authorities organised a Eucharistic (,'ongrcss to 
celebrate re-establishing the North African bishopric at ('arthage. Finally, .Salem 
articulates biography, the evolving nationalist movement, and religion by focusing on 
Bourguiba's takeover and direction of the Dcstour Party from 19.14 onward. 
Apparently, he concluded that negotiations were the best way for Tunisia to gain 
indcficndencc; mass support was ncces.sary to make the French negotiate in gmxl faith; 
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and use uf Islamic themes and Tunisian Arabic was the best way to obtain mass support. 

But religion (and perhaps language) were more than means for mobilising followers: 
‘Bourguiha considers Islam—“la communaut4 des croyances" (sic )—as a basic 
component of the Tunisian “personnalit6”. . . To comprehend this personnulite, 
Salem examines legal, historical, and charismatic dimensions of Bourguiba's thinking 
on political legitimacy. Her major insights here arc three; first, Bourguiba's concept is 
tied to his French legal training, not to psychological or literary discourse; second, a 
Tuni.sian 'personality' existed before Islam, but it .subsequently conditioned and was 
conditioned by that religion; and third, political action is required to express, adapt, and 
reproduce the ‘personality' through time. Such aconcept of political action, Salem feels, 
can be traced to both French and Islamic traditions. 

1'hc book concludes by considering religion and politics more generally. Salem 
reviews a .spectrum of current Tunisian authors who agree that Islam has been a 
necessary dimension of Tunisian 'persimality' but who disagree about what its political 
role has been or should be. She notes that the general strike of 1978 and the Gafsa attack 
of 19X0 showed that, for many Tunisians, government efforts toward social equality and 
economic independence have not sufficed. Tbis insufficiency, in turn, has maintained 
Islam as the major .source for themes legitimating political action. 

This b<Hik has several strengths. Bc.sidcs those mentioned abtive, it also shows 
foresight; .Salem’s analysis of popular dissatisfactions applies well to the bread riots of 
early 19X4. when her bimk was apparently in pre.ss. However, the .study also manifests 
weaknesses. An important one concerns class: while Salem's critique is generally wcllr 
taken, she does not present iin explicit definition for her own use of the term. Second, 
there is no discussion of Bourguiba's thinking about religion and politics since 
independenee. And. finally, Salem does not discuss the national system of secular 
education or I'unisian roles in inlern.itional tourism and labour migration, although 
they presumably would pertain loan articulation of religion with the events of 1978 and 
1980, 

I Kl 1)1 KK K (' HUXI KY 

UniversUy of CiilifoniM, Davis 


'The .Story of an African WurkinK C'las.s; (>hanalan Miners’ Struggles 1870-1980 

Jeff C'risp 

l.ondon; Zed Btwks. 1984. 200pp. £16.95. £6.50pb 

This study of the workers in the modern’ mining sector of the Gold Coast/Ghana over 
the past century—especially in the gold mines of the Western Region and Ashanti—is an 
impressive amtribution to African labour history. In Chapter 1, Crisp elucidates its 
‘central themes’; 'labour control' and ‘labour resistance'. Subsequent chapters show 
how these have manifested themselves under the special conditions of Ghanaian 
gold-mining. Production costs always loomed large in the strategies of mining capital; 
producers did not determine final prices and, as in South Africa, deposits were 
low-grade and at deep levels. At any particular level of technology, then, labour aists 
were a prime concern of mine-owners. Efforts were made to control supply (ant' 
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therefore wage levels), regularity of work and discipline (and therefore productivity) 
and—from 1944 on—union organisation. Investment in new technology has taken a 
second place; when labour supply was at a low ebb or when wages were pushed up by 
labour militancy, technology was updated. However, such modernisation was usually 
accompanied by new strategies of labour control which sought to uprate work to the 
maximum of the new technology. 

It is difficult in a short review to do justice to Crisp's subtle, complex but always lucid 
historical analysis. Chapter 2 explains why the nascent mining industry was unable to 
^ attract locally a ‘disciplined’, settled labour force. There was ample agricultural land, 
' mining was traditionally regarded as slave work and government forced labour had 
given all work fur Europeans a bad reputation which conditions and pay in the 
under-capitali.sed minc.s did nothing to enhance. Chapter 3 describes how between 1906 
and the 192(Js, as demand for labour in more congenial sectors (notably cocoa-growing) 
grew rapidly, the mines sought to assure a labour supply from the relatively distant. less 
prosperous Northern Territories of the Gold Coast by urging the colonial government to 
allow them to introduce South African methods of recruitment and management. The 
government refused to agree to this system—aptly described by one official as 
‘imprisonment with hard labour’—but did assist the mines at times of particularly tight 
labour supply by associating them with its own ctrmpulsory recruitment. 

Recruitment from the Northern Territories and. increasingly, from migrants flowing 
south from Upper Volta (now Burkina Faso) soon predominated (but without the 
-*iontrol.s the mine-owners sought). The labour force wa.s chiiracteri.sed by high 
turnover—although this has lessened in recent years—and a significant cleavage 
between surface workers (many of whom were local) and underground workers (a 
majority of whom were migrants). Underground work was unpleasant, dangerous and 
debilitating, demanded much cooperation between workers and was particularly 
. subject to cost-cutting and productivity-btxrsting ploys. Underground workers 
therefore developed early a tradition of militancy which, as Crisp .shows in Chapter 4, 
had already reached a first particularly intense phase in the 1930s despite there being as 
' yet no trade union. 

! By contrast, union organisation was developed from 1944 by surface workers (often 

f artisans or clerical workers with a lower turnover than underground workers) who have 
continued to dominate official leadership. One important consequence has been a 
recurrent alternation between situations in which the leadership sought to attract the 
"'rank-and-file as members and assure their own increasingly comfortable position as 
officials by taking opportunist militant courses, and those in which grass-roots 
militancy—often expressed in ‘unofficial’ action or the creation of splinter 
organisations—bypassed a leadership that was perceived—often correctly- to be 
conservative and corrupt and to have been bought off or absorbed by mine-owners or 
the government. 

Chapters 5, 6 and 7 give a detailed account of the response of the Mine Workers’ 
Union (MWU) and the rank-and-file to the changing labour control pijlicies of mine 
management and government as Ghana pa.s.sed from colonial rule through various 
k civilian and military regimes. Government became increasingly interventionist partly 
I because it sought to ‘capture’ all union organisations for ostensibly developmental ends 
. I (as under Nkrumah) or to emasculate them altogether (as under Busia) but also because 
1 tj it took over the Western Region mines in 196! and took a stake in Ashanti Goldfields in 
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1%8, The overall outcome is aptly characterised by Crisp as 'union atrophy’ but. as he 
also indicates, direct or indirect grass-roots militancy remained strong. Noteworthy 
were the intense outbursts of 1968-71 and 1976-7. the second of which was marked by 
the unprecedented, if short-lived—the government soon retaliated—emergence of a 
radical former underground worker, R A Ycboah, as VfWU General Secretary. 

Despite the book's title. Crisp's historical account effectively runs down with 
Ycboah’s arrest in 1977. In his useful conclusion (Chapter 8). however, he not only 
concisely describes the specific roots of Ghanaian mineworkers' militancy, but also 
cautiously assesses the likelihood of its being wedded to broader movements for radical 
change in Ghana. Mineworkers have, he argues, concentrated almost exclusively on 
occupational issues, by contrast, for example, with the railwaymcn of Sekondi studied 
by Richard Jeffries, whose populism has always had a national as well as occupational 
focus. Their attitude to union leaders—again in contrast with the railwaymcn—is ad h(K, 
'conditional and instrumental’. There is no tradition of effective democratic amtrol of 
leadership; when the leadership is effective it is u.sed. otherwise it is hypa.ssed. Indeed, 
Crisp argues that union leaders arc often .seen as ‘part of the hierarchy of authority 
which perpetuates (mineworkers') exploitation and subordination.' Ghanaian 
mineworkers are not. Crisp argues, apolitical or 'economistic'. Only, however, if they 
were to make the union their <iwn might Their historically rooted militancy and 
solidarity become a more influential force for progrc.s.sive political change.' 

This reviewer's substantive criticisms of Crisp's book are mainly concerned with 
relatively peripheral matters-which cannot be pursued at length here—and with- 
prcscnlalion. Crisp tacitly accepts a conventional wisdom which has come to see labour 
supply from northern Ghana as an outcome of more or less deliberate colonial 
underdevelopment of the region. This interpretation needs considerable refinement at 
least, A slow aggregate increase of wealth for the Northern Territories in the colonial 
period seems to be indicated; the crucial question demanding further examination is 
perhaps how this was distributed geographically and socially within that protcct«>raie. 
Moreover, although Crisp draws attention to labour supply from Upper Volta, this and 
other 'Ibieign' Alris'an inputs into southern Ghana's dependent development have not 
liceii given the attention they deserve generally. More detailed studies would 
undoubtedly put northern (Jhana’s 'underdevelopment' in a .somewhat different 
perspective. 

'l.atxnir control’ seems to have outweighed 'labour resistance' in the production of 
this book. Those who feel that the author has been a little churlish in not referring more ' 
explicitly to earlier work that covered some of the same ground—if without Crisp's 
commanil of the sources—should refer to the PhD thesis on which the book is based 
where he is tar less reticent. 1 lis abruptness is jierhaps an element of the abridgement 
which his publishers seem to have forced on him. This has also robbed the book of scmie 
highly evocative quotations, entirely eliminated important tabular material on 
labour-force composition and truncated bibliography and notes, 

KIXa-R r. 1H()M.\S 

Luum, England 
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A Peace in Southern Africa: The Lancaster House Conference on Rhodesia 
Jeffrey Davidow 

London: Bowker Publications. 1984. 14.4pp. £15.50 

TTie author was a US State Department officer who .served as a ‘diplomatic observer' in 
Rhodesia during the last days of white rule. While his mis.sion was to monitor the 
internal settlement between Bishop Muzorewa and Ian Smith, soon after his arrival 
events took an entirely different course, beginning with the Commonwealth 1 leads of 
Government conference in Lusaka. 

Although the United States was no longer an equal partner at Lancaster I louse, as it 
had been during the Angkt-American negotiations initiated by Henry Ki.s.singcr and 
resumed by Andrew Young, it played an important role behind the scenes. From this 
vantage point in the diplomatic network, Mr Davidow undertook research at Harvard 
University’s Centre for International Affairs to determine how the amference had 
succeeded in solving the ‘Rhodesian problem', despite the abortive efforts of successive 
British governments over the previous fifteen years. 

In accounting for its suece.ss, the author maintains that ‘Rhodesia was ready for a 
settlement and effective British diplomacy converted that favourable situation into an 
agreement.' Although the aims of the Muzorewa-Smith delegation and the Patriotic 
Front (PF) alliance of Robert Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo were indeed incompatible, 
both realised that the war could not be rapidly won and both were confident of African 
support in an election. 

Nevertheless, a conference breakdown often seemed inevitable, with the PF opposed 
to guarantees of white parliamentary scats, remittable pensions and land ownership; 
and to the continuation of Rhodesian civil and military authority during the elections 
preceding independence. However, these crises were often resolved by outside 
intervention, as with the US offer of financial suppttrt for purchasing white-owned land 
for hlack settlement. Ilic Commonwealth and the Front-l.ine Stales also intervened to 
redress a balance heavily weighted against the PF, urging an increiLsed (.’ommonwcalth 
military pre.sencc and safeguards for guerrilla forces during the cease-lire. 

Much of the credit for success is attributed to the ‘negotiating dexterity’ of Lord 
Carrington, the British Foreign Secretary. Perhaps his most elfective tactic in 
‘conference management' was the threat of a 'second-class stilulion’, which would have 
meant recognition of the Salisbury regime if the PF had withheld agreement. 

What most strikes the reader of a book refreshingly free of professional jargon and 
Cold War polemics is the stark contrast between the outlook of this author and those 
now determining US policy in Africa. 

Ft.AINK WINDRICH 

/.ondon 
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lirbanlmtion In Keoj^a. A Bottotn-up Approach to Pewlo p m c nt Pl ann i n g 

R A Obudho 

iuindon; University Press of America. 19X3. 40()pp. £15.50pb 

This book is a revised version «>f the author’s thesis from 1974 and it therefore appears a 
hit dated. The author's starting-point is that there is dualism in the Kenyan urban system 
between an urban-place sub-system and a traditional market-place sub-system. Ihc 
author sets out to show how this dualism can he reduced by regitmal planning. 
Central-place theory is the basis of the analysis. 

The major analytical effort in the book is a component analysis of twenty-eight 
variables and forty-seven central places. Unfortunately it is rather difricult to see what 
one learns from the component analysis which is not already self-evident in the original 
data, and the results do not feature much in the discussion of development strategy that 
follows. 

The market system is said to be weakly organised, and the author argues that the 
development of the market centres is vital both for urbanisation in Kenya and for the 
rural pt)pulation. I here is an emerging fusion between the two systems, and among the 
factors which are supporting this trend he mentions the removal of barriers set up under 
colonial rule, impntved communications, Africanisation and development planning. 

The author criticises the government approach to spatial planning, which is 
characterised as top-down planning. The discus.sion is at times confusing. It is said, for 
example, that the objectives of spatial planning should he maximization of national 
income and minimi/ation of regional income disparities' (p 221). There may well be a 
trade-off between these two objectives! 

In the final chapter a spatial planning strategy for Kenya is presented. A major point 
is that the future development of Kenya's hinterland depends very much on the planning 
of the central places in the traditional market-place sub-sy.stem. The di.scus.sion, 
however, does not go much beyond the statement of this proposition. TTiere is a brief 
discussion about how to select growth centres, but there is hardly anything about what is 
to be done beyond that. 

I’he N)ok, to sum up, gives extensive empirical information about urbanisation in 
Kenya both during and after the colonial period, hut the analysis bused on central-place 
theory is not taken very far. The author presents some tenets which sound plausible, but 
he docs not always present convincing evidence for his ease. Finally, the reader hoping 
to learn what a ‘bottom-up’ apprrrach to development planning means is virtually left in 
the dark. 

AKNK HKiSIFN 

University of liothenhiirf’, Sweden 


In Defence of Canada. Indochina: Roots of Complicity 

James F.ayrs 

Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 19K3. 34Xpp. $45.(X). $17.5()pb 


In 1954 the protracted attempt by France to maintain its colonial foothold in Indo-(liina 
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came to an inglorious end. At the Geneva Conference that year it wa.s agreed that 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam should become .sovereign states, with Vietnam being 
temporarily divided along the seventeenth parallel pending country-wide elections to be 
held within two years. To oversee the complex provisions of the agreements regarding 
such matters as the disengagement and regroupment of forces, an International 
Commission for Supervision and Control was created in respect of each a»untry. These 
commissions were to be composed of representatives of neutralist India, Eastern bloc 
Poland, and—a late choice—Canada. 

This last decision was hardly taken on account of Canada's interest in the region. 
Since World War II she had been following events in Indo-China from her Embassy in 
Paris, and in 1954 it was Paris which had to be resorted to when Ottawa found itself in 
need of a gcKXl map of the area. (Subsequently, the cartographical briefing supplied to 
the first Canadian Commissioner for ICSC Vietnam consisted of a map of Indonesia!) 
But Canada was to learn a great deal about it over the next two decades, as a not 
inconsiderable proportion of the Canadian diplomatic service and officer corps found 
itself serving in one or other of the three successor states—notably Vietnam. 

The key question for Canada was whether her nominees were to act in a judicial or a 
political manner—whether they were to try to assess events impartially or to shape the 
record in a way which would support Western interests. In this study of the first three 
years of (Canada's involvement. Professor Eayrs records that from the outset Ottawa’s 
instructions were ambivalent. And before long, with the Poles regularly espousing what 
'seemed to be an obstructive Eastern line, Canada’s Western tilt became more 
pronounced—although never, of course, publicly admitted. Informing Washington 
about activities within each Commission became a regular procedure, and. in time, 
returning Commissioners were rouiinly debriefed by the American State Department 
and Central Intclligenee Agency. 

Service in thc.se International Commi.s.sions proved burdensome. Initially Canada 
had anticipated that her involvement might be ‘for a few years at least’ (p 251). As the 
length of this particular piece of string proved troublesomely long, the ‘subject of the 
future of the commissions provided senior officers of the Department of l•xlernal 
Affairs with a recurrent theme for lengthy memoranda’ (p 252). But while their spirits 
sank, the military (an official recalled) ‘were beginning to find peacekeeping an 
interesting challenge’ (ihid). And with a suggestion that Australia and New Zealand 
might like to take over from Canada being greeted with •sr>mewhat hysterical laughter’ 
(p 272) by their representatives, Canada settled down for a long haul. The Cambotlian 
(’ommissionhad little to do after 1956, and that for Laos adjourned .siHcdiV in 195S, but 
the Vietnamese Commission remained in being until the final American withdrawal 
from South Vietnam in 197.1. Ironically, Canada'.s deci.sion in 1956 not to seek the 
dissolution of this Commission was significantly influenced by a concern not to upset the 
security of the .South-which was then beginning to receive considerable military 
assistance from the United States. Her lay the roots of Canadian complicity. 

The tale of c:anada’s early participation in the three Commissions has been superbly 
told by James Hayrs. I lis book is clearly structured and beautifully written, reflecting a 
mastery of the sources and their context. It will be read with immense profit—and 
pleasure-by students not just of Canadian foreign policy but of foreign policy in 
general, of Indo-China, and of international peacekeeping, ft is a notable addition to 
the author’s magisterial volumes on the theme, /n Defence of Canada (which are in turn 
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part of H wider scries on decisionmaking in Canada). Fortunate indeed is C 
have its foreign policy described and analysed by a scholar of this calibre. 

AI.AN JAMLS 

University of Keeic 


Regional Security in the Middle isast 
Edited by Charles Tripp 

Aldershot, England; Gower (for the International Institute for Strategic Studie 
lK2pp. £l2..‘il) 

The common theme underlying the si* essays in this splendidly edited volume i; 
regional security of the Middle East focuses on the Arab-Israeli conflic 
introduction, Tripp observes that ‘much of the pressure on Middle Eastern 
stems from their perceived failure to cope with the challenge of a Jew 
established on land regarded by many in the area as inalienably Arab and 
(p vii). The House of Sand, though it considers the United States the guar 
stability in the region, in the view of Adecd Pawisha. has consistently vie 
Aral)-Israeli conflict as one which, if not settled quickly and equitably, wouli 
major eruptions in the entire Middle East. Saudi Arabia was one of the first Ar 
prepared to accept the legitimacy of Israel provided that that country withdrew 
Arab territories tKciipicd after l‘W»7. Riyadh has also con.sistently argued 
Ealestinians need a state or at lea.st a homeland. Itamar Rabinovich argues tha 
policy in the conflict has been governed by the need to demonstrate a credible 
for regaining the Ciolan Heights, lost by the Baath in controversial circuinstai 

Central to the resolution of the conflict is a settlentent of the Palestinian que 
Palestinian stale, according to Avi Pla.scov, would mean ‘war, not peace i 
(p ')()). But, in the end, Plascov .stales that the conflict is not really over the it 
Palestinian stale ‘hut over Israel’s existence, in whatever borders, as theembod 
Zionism’ (p %). Gn this matter, aecordinglo the former British Defence Attaci 
Aviv, Colonel Andrew Duncan, time is undoubtedly on the Arab side, thoiij 
opinion ‘a great deal of lime will pass and [xissibly sc-vcral wars before Israel < 
defeated militarily’ (p 1 l.S). 

With the Middle East about to enter the nuclear era, the ‘toehold’ w' 
Arab-Israeli dispute provides for the Soviet Union is likely to become a n 
increasing concern for Western leaders. And, as .Shahram Chubin ob.serv. 
discussing the progress of Soviet influence in the Persian Gulf, this is ‘less likely 
from a ho.spiiable regional environment than from Western failures of conceptir 
and will’ (p l(i‘l). 

RITC Hit' OVhNDAI L 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 
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rbc Two Yemens 
^obin Bidwcll 

-ondon: Longman. 1983. 350pp. £15.95 


rbe Struggle for South Yemen 

foscph Kostiner 

[x>ndon: ('room Helm. 1984. 195pp. £14.95 

Tht Two Yentfnx is a journey through the long, varied and rich past of the southern part 
af the Arabian peninsula-the Yemen north and south. It tells an extremely interesting 
itory of the people of Yemen, and charts their progress from one cruel and bltnidy 
political regime to another. There is vivid description of the intrigue between the 
various contenders—Arabs and I-uropcans—for pos,scs.sion and control of the country; 
it times horrifying and disgusting and at other times quaint and amusing. All very 
readable stuff, written by someone who knows his subject-matter well. 

It is only in the past few decades that the Yemen has become involved in the world 
outside or has been active within the Arab world towhich it rightly belongs. Harriers had 
been created around the Yemen. It was not geography alone which did it. Ilic country 
had a succession of benighted dynastic regimes in the north and the European powers, 
particularly Britain, sought to dominate the south. A substantial part of the book, 
concerning events since (he beginning of the twentieth century, is the story of Briti.sb 
policy in that area. Britain wanted to stay in the .struthern part of the Arabian peninsula 
for various rca.sons—all. of course, centred on greed and self-interest. 'What we want is 
not a united Arabia but a weak and disunited Arabia split into little principalities as far 
as possible under our suTCrainty--but incapable of coordinated action against us, 
forming a buffer against the p<)wers in the West.' So went a statement by the British 
Government of India which the author quotes to explain Britain's attitude to the 
endettvour by the Imam of Yemen to reunite his country early this century. That is the 
old divide-and-rule recipe which was the main.stay of all empires. And the attempt by 
Britain in the 19.50s and 1960s to create a'Federation of Arab Emirates of the South'was 
dc.signcd a.s pari of that old policy- -to perpetuate Ji.sunity and division between the two 
parts of the one Yemen. 

With regard to one important asi>ectof the modern history of the Yemen, the author's 
version of events appears to lose credibility by the rather gratuitous abuse he heaps on 
President Jamal Abd al-Nasir~eg 'Nasser, with his habitual disregard for truth' (hut the 
author docs not btrlhcr to mention a single fact about which the man. by objective 
verification, had lied). Of Abd al-Na.sir’s deci.sion to send troops to support the 
republican regime which had overthrown the monarchy in the north in 1962 the author 
says that ‘historians . . . accept the statement that the Royalist jYemen) Ambassador 
made to the UN . . . that there had been “a prearranged plan for the invasion of the 
Yemen, in order to clear the way for the UAR to establish a bridgehead for further 
aggression throughout Arabia”.'This viewof Abdal-Nasir as aggressor is not shared by 
many historians, who instead regard him as (he champion of Arab nationalism -the 
movement which sought to unite countries and people wh<i by geographic, economic, 
historical, racial, linguistic, religious and other criteria were (and remain) part of an 
indivisible whole. By that standard Abd al-Nasir was not an aggrewair but a reftirmcr 
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and a liberator who journeyed to the Yemen to promote the cause of Arab nationalism 
anil to fight the reactionaries who at that time were symbi>lised by the Saudi Arabian 
oligarchy, figypt's final decision to withdraw from the Yemen is recounted by the author 
thus; 

This situation might have lasted for twenty years, as Nasser forecast, hud it not been 
for the total defeat of the Egyptian forces by the Israelis. Nasser’s challenge to Fay.sal 
for the leadership of the Arab world collapsed and he was forced to become the 
pensioner of his former antagonist. 

One can detect an element of glee here. But the author i.s not correct in claiming that 
both Abd al-Nasir and I-aysal were bidding for leadership of the Arab world. Abd 
al-Nasir was the leader, hands down, and as leader he had to trounce Faysal who. by the 
derinition which was shared by the overwhelming majority of the Arab masses, was a 
reactionary and an enemy of Arab nationalism. 

The Sirufjfjle for South Yemen deals with the development of nationalist sentiment in 
the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen and the emergence in the struggle for 
independence of the two main political parties— the National Liberation Front (NLF) 
and the Front for the Liberation of Occupied South Yemen (FLOSY). 'Fhese two 
parties engaged in a hitter war in which Britain (which at that time occupied Aden), 
Egypt, .Saudi Arabia and the other Yemen in the north were involved to varying extents. 
The book is based on a Master's degree thesis for the University of Haifa. The main 
sources are newspapers and radio broadcasts, and at times one feels that perhaps too 
much academic analysis and significance has been given to pedestrian items. But with . 
the sources such as they are. studied from a remote distance, the author has made as 
good a job of recording the history as anyone in similar circuinslances could. 

MII.SA MA//AW1 

('eniral London Tolyteehnic 


The British Empire in the Middle East HM5-I95I: Arab Nationalism, the United States 
and Post-War Imperialism 

William Roger Louis 

Oxford; ('‘larcndon Press. IV,'S4. NtHpp. £43.00 

I’rofc.s.sor William Roger Louis established his claim as one of the foremost historians of 
the British Empire with the publication of Imperialism at Bay (1977). 1 its new magnum 
opus. The British Lmpire in the Middle East 1945-1951 is a tour de foree and a 
comprehensive analysis of the post-war British imperial .sy.stem in West Asia and North 
Africa. Until recently, it was generally accepted that the ix:riod after IV45, following the 
granting of independenee to India and Pakistan, was one whieh was marked by a rapid 
dismantling of the British F’mpirc throughout the world. While it is undeniable that 
Attlee's Labour government was committed to the liquidation of the old-fashioned 
empire, it was neverthelc.ss determined to preserve Britain's predominant po.sition in 
the Middle East. 

The architect of Bntish foreign policy in the Middle Eicst w<is Ernest Bevin, Foreign 
Secretary in the first post-war Labour Government. Bevin was determined to halt 
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Britain’s decline as a great power but his was an approach with a difference. A committed 
soaalist and a democrat, he abhorred both strong-arm tactics and palace intrigues. His 
watch-words were ‘economic and political partnership’ and he thus sought to remodel 
the British Empire through an alliance with the moderate nationalists and by working to 
raise the level of living standards of the population of the region. He hoped perhaps to 
reverse the pattern of imperial development of the late nineteenth century by once again 
reconverting the formal empire into informal spheres of influence and alliances. 

After the los,s of the Indian empire, Bevin was convinced that the key to stem the 
eclipse of Britain’s power lay in the Middle East. He repeatedly told his cabinet 
colleagues that ‘In peace and war the Middle East is an area of cardinal importance to 
the United Kingdom, second only to the United Kingdom itself,' lliere was a 
considerable hard-headed realism in his contention. During World War II British forces 
had gained control over large areas in the Middle East and it seemed that if Britain 
started whittling down her dominant position there, she would end up being a small 
island power in the north-west of Europe. In the immediate post-war years no 
responsible statesman in Britain was willing to contemplate that. Moreover, it was 
feared that Britain’s withdrawal from the region would create a vacuum into which the 
Soviet Union would step. 

The pivot of the British strategy lay in the Suez Canal Zone. As the Egyptians would 
not let Britain have free control of the Canal Zone and because 1948 was not 1882, Bevin 
was forced to agree to a withdrawal not only from Alexandria and Cain) but also from 
I the Canal 2U)ne, and to rely on Egyptian gotnlwill. As the main nationalist party, the 
IVa/t/, was out of the government, the agreement not surprisingly failed to materialise 
and the British remained in the Canal Zone until the 19.S6 debacle. Nor were the British 
any more successful in .securing an alternative base in Palestine. Here, on the one hand, 
caught between the terrorism of Mcnachem Begin and Yitzak Shamir and, on the other, 
affected by the fickle-minded policies of the Truman Administration under increasing 
Zionist pressures, the British had had enough. They cut their losses by abdicating their 
responsibilities in Palestine. In retrospect, it is not surprising that Bevin’s policy of 
maintaining influence should have failed. Britain had little to offer the nationalists in 
return for her presence in the Middle fiasi: and most of the nationalists did not share 
Britain's apprehension of communism. 

This is an important work which no student of the Middle East or the process of 
decolonisation can afford to ignore. The American Historical AssiK'iution has 
recognised the immense merit of the book by conferring the prestigious Louis Beer 
Prize upon its author. 

OOWHER RI/.Vl 

University of Warwick 


Communication Policy and Planning in Singapore 
Eddie C Y Kuo and Peter S J Chen 

London; Kcgan Paul International (in association with the East- West Communication 
Institute). 1983. 111pp. £9.9.‘iph 
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Dependent Development and Industrial Order: An Asian Case Study 

Frederic C Dcyo 

New York; Pracgcr. 1981. 13«pp. £13.(»0 

Both tKH)ks under review provide useful information about Singapore. Data collection 
for the work by Professors Kuo and Chen, both sociologists, was completed by mid-1978 
and their analysis docs not basically go beyond that pcritxJ. The study by Profc.ssor 
Deyo, also a st)ci<>logist. covers the period through to 1979. 

Singapore, is the first modern global city. Literally, it is a city-state of 2..*5 million 
people whose significance, because of its phenomenal economic success, is a role model 
for other Third World countries far beyond what its population size might warrant. 
Hthnically, it is a country 76 per cent (.'hincse. 15 per cent Malay, and 7 per cent Indian 
sitting in a Malay sea (Malay.sia to the north and Indonesia to the south). A sine qua non 
for success for this quarter-century-old country is the avoidance of communal conflict, 
especially between Malay and Chinese, and the forestalling of any tendencies which 
might give rise to a ‘ Third China’ mind-set. The nation-building process occurring 
includes not only ssicial and economic advances but attitudinal evolution which at a 
minimum must result in some form of symbiotic political/communal integration. 
Cultural and religious diveisity is acceptable, but political dissent which has any 
communal overtone.s is quickly crushed. 

('omniuniailion Policy and Pitinning in Singapore includes two planning and 
implementation case studies: Radio Television Singapore, a department in the Ministry 
of Culture; and the .Singapore Family Planning and Population Board, a statutory 
board. The two chapters dealing with these two government entities arc carefully 
descriptive of very efficient organisations, apparently not involved in any intra- 
govcrnmenl debates over scojk and implementation of policy, Television came to 
.Smgaixire in 1903. Its goal is information, education, and entertainment, in thiit order. 
Not surprisingly, its principal popularity is the third priority-entertainment. A 
subsequent study should evaluate the impact of what sometimes seems to be a plethora 
of national campaigns (averaging approximately eight per year in the 19Wls dejK'nding 
on how such efforts are categorised and counted). Are they turning people off and being 
Ignored'.' This was a question raised not too long ago by People’s Action Party (PAP) 
backtrcnchcr.s. In a city as cosmopolitan as .Singapore, there are limits to how much 
lecturing can iK-cur without it iKToming dysfunctional. 

'The cornerstone of government mass-media policy enunciated by Prime Minister Lee' 
Kuan Yew is to ‘reinforce, not to undermine the cultural values and social attitudes 
being inculcated in our schsiols and universities' (p 43). Restrictions on non¬ 
government mass media are discussed, though perhaps luit as extensively as would have 
been ideal. Restrictions on the press are often informal, eg, a phone call from a 
government official. The limits of acceptability seem to Ik' clearly understood by the 
press, riiosc inclined to articulate t<K> strident a line are aware of the 1964 Sedition Ad 
which incluilcs among pioscribed tendencies those which will ‘excite disaffection against 
the government.’ 

(Overall this is a perceptive book written by two Singapore citizens dealing with 
sensitive issues. Analyses of policymaking and the role of the Ministry of Culture would 
have been u.seful subject areas to include. This study certainly is not a muck-raking 
endeavour, but the authors are clear in stating that communication in Singapore is 
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basically a one-way flow from the top down. Shutting down two newspapers and the 
detention of four Chinese press executives in 1971 caught the attention of most 
professional communicators and has set the parameters of acceptable behaviour since. 
The newspaper industry in Singapore, or at least most of the management, by now place 
commercial success first, and this makes government control markedly easier, A 
follow-up study to this solid work should analyse why the government believed it 
necessary to ‘shot-gun merger’ Singapore News and Publications (which appeared in 
1982 when the two leading Chinese dailies were compelled to merge) and the Straits 
^ Times group into Singapore Press Holdings, signalling the end of meaningful 
journalistic competition as well a.s the triumph of profit first. Control of Singapore mass 
media is not highly centralised but it is effective. 

Deyo’s excellent book uses Singapore as a case study to discuss issues of 
industriali.sation relevant to TTiird World countries consciously pursuing industrial 
development. Labour-intensive industrialisation, which most Third World countries 
initially pursue, particularly if they are gearing toward a viable export market, requires 
political stability, various inducements such as tax-breaks and industrial parks, and a 
hard-working, relatively low paid labour force. This study suggests but does not 
convincingly prove that the need for foreign capital, technology, and marketing means- 
local busine.ss must inevitably he dependent on foreign firms or it will stagnate. One 
might also question Deyo's thesis that worker demoralisation and world market 
industrialisation are usually associated. One criticism of the typical Singaporean made 
< by government officials is that hc/shc is over-materialistic and excessively concerned 
with self-gratification. These are not manifestations of demoralization. 

The introductory chapter, heuristic in many ways, is sometimes heavy with jargon. 
Authoritarian corporatism as discussed in detail is basically government control of trade 
unions. IJeyo suggests Singapore is moving towards popular-authoritarian corporatism. 
There is, however, little evidence that the National Trades Union Congress has an 
independent power-base and thus has any perceptible autonomous input into 
government decisions. A reference in Chapter 1 suggests that Mexico is an appropriate 
mtxlel for state-union relations in the Third World (p 15). The union movement in 
Mexico, toti, often manifests some of that country’s most corrupt features; Singapore 
presents a more viable though not ideal model. 

The bulk of this work succinctly, and interc.stingly. provides the historical setting for 
and analyses industrialisation policy in Singapore between 1%5 and early 1979. 
■ Contrary to this study, 1 wtiuld suggest unions were first brought under official control 
so that the government could survive politically and continued (after 19b5) so it ci>uld 
effectively industrialise. Singapore can be ranked first in its enthusiasm for 
multinationals among countries where foreign investment is welcomed. Singapore’s 
leaders are good learners as well as rigorous teachers, and the country’s industrial 
strategy is grounded in the recommendations of a 1961 UN report. Unlike any other 
country in the world, industrialisation for export, and/or nearly complete dependency 
on the regional or world economy pervades Singapore’s entire economic system. 

Several of the criticisms Deyo makes of Singapore’s industrialisation now seem to be 
much higher on the government's agenda. Large industry-wide unions are being 
reorganised into company-size house union.s. The Trade Development Board, it it 
achieves what is intended in 1985. will provide valuable assistance to the local, small 
industrial exporter who has benefited minimally from government policy over the past 
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two decades. Deyo's work, limited to tabour-intcasive industrialisation, provides a 
superb foundation for an analysis of SIR (Second Indastrial Revolution) initiated in 
1979 by the government to move toward high teehnology/high skill industry. SIR, only 
partly successful to date, was launched by increasing wages rapidly for three successive 
years. The objective was to replace labour-intensive with technology-intensive industry. 

Both of these carefully researched books contribute to our understanding of Third 
World development, and Singapore specifically. One must conclude that often there is 
an over-authoritarian flavour to official Singapore policymaking and implementation 
which is unwarranted and is a consequence more of habit than neces.sity. lliis should be 
juxtaposed against the fact that Singapore is that rare polity where national interests 
(albeit defined by a narrow elite) are consistently placed ahead of any particularistic 
benefits for the rulers. Both books, when carefully read, help us understand why 
Singapore works and works well. 

THOMAS j Htt l ows 

University of Texas at San Antonio 


Ba.sk Needs and the Urban Pour 
P J Richards and A M Thompson 
London: C'rooni Helm. 1984, 27fipp. £14.95 

The essays in this book cover various aspects of meeting the basic needs of the urban 
poor, including low-income housing, health care, water supply, human waste disposal, 
education and transport. 'Ilie individual chapters contain much interesting factual 
material and some important insights: for example, the hou.sing chapter records the 
changing emphasis over the last decade from the provision of housing and eradication of 
slums to the renewal of slum areas, and the very substantial achievements in Hong Kong 
and Singapore in this area. The chapter on water shows that in many ca.ses investment in 
provision of water occurs predominantly in middle-class areas. The consequence is that 
the poor spend much more for much less (in quantity and quality) than the rich. 

A major weakness of the book —acknowledged by the editors—is the treatment of * 
each sector separately, and independently of the macro-environment. Linkages 
between sectors mean that achievements in one area can be vitiated by failure 
elsewhere—for example, the provision of health services does little for health without 
associated changes in education, housing, water etc, .Secondly, the macro-environment 
is of critical importance: low incomes and employment are a pervasive cause of 
inadequate achievements and can rarely be compensated for by efforts in particular 
sectors. Morever, the urban problem cannot be separated from the rural. Substantial 
resources devoted, for example, to slum renewal, may be rendered nugatory if a new 
wave of migration from the rural areas results. This is one reason why it has been easier . 
to make substantial improvements in housing and other areas in the 'city states' of Hong 
Kong and Singapore than in ureas where rural poverty is substantial, such as the 
Philippines. 
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While this book provides some useful material on particular sectors, a more ‘macro' 
crspective is needed to understand why some economies are more successful in 
leeting basic needs than others. 
ranges STEWART 
}ueen Elizabeth House, Oxford 


Vicing, Planning and Politics: A Study of Economic Distorlion.s in India 
lubroto Roy 

cindon: Institute of Economic Affairs. 1984. 36pp. £1.80pb 

29 May 1984, the day Subrofo Roy’s Pricing. Planning and Politics: A Study of 
•Economic Distortions in India was published. The Times (London), in a lender headed 
India's Bad Example', described the monograph as showing ‘how Asia's largest 
Icmocracy is gradually being stifled by the imposition of economic policies whose 
voefiil effects and rhetorical unreality find their echo all over the 'Ihird World.’ It goes 
)n to say that for everybody who has been asking questions concerning ‘India’s ptxjr 
terformance’. Dr Roy has ‘the answers'. 

'Fho.se readers of The Times who did, in fact, turn to the IF.A monograph for ‘the 
inswers’ were, however, likely to he disappointed. The ‘answers’ really amount to what 
nay he characterised as the views of the neo-classical extremist which translates rather 
traightforwardly into the proposition that government should retire altogether from 
he marketplace and leave all economic activity to private enterprise. The role of 
’overnment, in this view, would then be limited to guaranteeing individuals and firms 
Tghts to their property, enforcing vtduntary contract.s between and among them, and to 
iroviding public goods like national defence, roads, dams and bridges. Whatever 
lappens subsequently is ‘efficient’, such efiiciency being a state of affairs in which no 
me can be made better off without somebody else being made worse off. 
‘Parcto-optimality’ in the jargon.) 

The objection to such a proposition that comes immediately to mind -among many 
rthers that can be raised—is one that development economists have been making for a 
ong time; that, if in fact, India’s problems arc due to the government’s market 
nterventions, as Roy contends, then would not the exces.sive supply of landless labour 
by far, the majority of the Indian population) result in market clearing wages so 
serilously low that .scarcely any ‘consumption bundles’ would be within their ‘budget 
iets’ to even assure sustenance'.^ Iliat such a ‘free’ system of prices somehow constitutes 
1 ‘solution’ strikes one as rather bizarre. Roy skirts this issue altogether by discussing, in 
.;onsidcrable detail, policy impacts on various .sections of Indian society from textile 
sxporters to landed farmers without any mention of the hapless landless labourer. 

Throughout the monograph, it is claimed that India’s development planners neither 
heeded nor understood ‘old objective lessons of political economy’; paradoxically, Roy 
does not himself seem to understand ‘old objective lessons’ from development 
economics. Possibly the simple.st and mo.st important of the.se has been succinctly 
■iummarized by A K Sen in his book Poverty and Famines (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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19K1, p 161) when he wrote that ‘Adam Smith's proposition is in fact concerned with 
efficiency in meeting a market demand, but it says nothing on meeting a need that has 
not been translated into effective demand because of market-based entitlement and 
shortage of purchasing jjower.' If, as The Times says, Roy's monograph has ‘the 
answers’, they are certainly not answers to the questions he poses. 

HOBV RAJAN 

University of Wisconsin —Parkside 


Vficrunatiunallst Movements in Papua New Guinea 

Edited by R J May 

Canberra: Research School of Pacific Studies, Australian National University. 1982. 
4«7pp. np 

It IS a historical fact that nationalism may be cither blessing or curse. On its positive side 
it means merely the recognition and maintenance of cultural differences among people. 
In its negative form it promotes intolerance and a narrow spirit of extiusivenass. It is a 
complex historical pheitomcnoii, operating at varied levels in contemp<irary siK'icty, 
including political, stKial, economic, and psychological aspects. From the time of the 
French Revolution to the contemporary world, it has remained one of the most 
powerful of all ptilitical forces. It gives no evidence of disappearing soon from the 
contemporary scene. 

There are two main |teripherie.s <if contemporary nationalism. Macro-nationalisms 
(or the pan-movements) represent an attempt to extend existing nationalisms into larger 
entities. lixamplesare pan-Slavism, pan-fJermani.sm, ptin-Furopeanism, pan-Turkism, 
pan-Arabism, /.ionism, pan-Asianism. pan-Africanism, and pan-Americanism. The 
varied attempts to produce nationalism writ large have been notable for their lack of 
success. 

The other periphery is the existence of the mini-nationalisms, or what the editor of 
this book prefers to call micro-nationalisms. Here the existing nationalism is challenged 
by small nationalisms within his borders, each seeking to express a nationalistic 
sentiment of its own. It is a disintegrative force. One sees it in the urge for local 
autonomy by British subjects in Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland, in the 
reassertion of separatism in F:urope's Low Countries, in the Balkans, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Italy. The process is global. It exists within the vast reaches of the 
Soviet Union, as well as in countries of the Third World. It is a worldwide phenomenon, 
limited to no one continent. It is constantly in action. The demand is for local autonomy 
or independence, and the means of seeking it vary from use of the ballot box to outright 
terrorism. 

European and American scholars pay much attention to the many sub-national 
communities within the range of their vision. That the phenomenon exists elsewhere is 
shown by this study of micro-nationalist movements in Papua New (ruinea. This is an 
area of 178, 260 square miles, slightly larger than California, occupying the eastern half 
of the island of New Guinea, with ncighlKrurs Indonesia on the west and Australia on 
the south. Its capital. Port Moresby, is well-known for its role in World War II. 
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Europeans visited the area in the fifteenth century, and land claims began in the 
nineteenth century, when the Dutch tiwk control of the western half of the island. 
Later, the Briti.sh. Australians, and Germans laid claim to parts of the island. After 
World War I, Australia was given a League of Nations mandate and later a UN 
trusteeship over the area. Self-government came in l'>73, and independence in 197.‘i. 

Here as elsewhere, there is a basic problem. Successive waves of peoples entered the 
country, probably through Indonesia from Asia. Population was broken down into a 
large number of tribes, some in complete i.solation with mutually unintelligible 
languages. There are Papuans in the south, Melanesians in the north and cast, C'hinese, 
Polynesians, Australians, and pygmies. Tribal warfare has broken out intermittently. 

The theme of this book is an analysis of the spontaneous local movements in Papua 
New Guinea. Ihough they differ in origins and specific objectives, they share a concern 
with the achievement of economic, social, and p<^litical development through 
communal action. Eleven of the more notable of these movements are examined in 
detail by scholars with specific local expertise. 

The editor, R. J May, contributes an opening chapter in which he describes the broad 
historical background in which the movements developed, and a concluding chapter 
summarising broad characteristics of the movements in an attempt to account for their 
proliferation. 

The organisation of the tKKik is excellent. There are four major sections. In Part I. 
devoted to marginal cargo cults, the editor describes the failure of the I lurun movement 
and its unsuccessful Peh AsMxrialion, while R Adams describes the Piteiiamu society, a 
wide group of relatively di.sadvantagcd villagers from the Morobe highlands. 

Part II is concerned with IikuI protest movements, with James Griffin on Napidakoc 
Navitu, R J May on the Ncmea landowners, and R Adams on the Ahis. Part III treats 
self-help development movements, with Jerry W Leach on the Kabisawali movement, 
R J May on the Trobriand experience, and Rolf Gerritsen on the Damuni as a pressure 
group. Part IV turns to regional separatist movements, including Bob McKillop on the 
Papua Besena, Bill Standish on the Highlands Liberation Front, and Michael Mci, 
speaking as an insider, on the Highlands Liberation Front. 

All the contribufion.s, without exception, arc well done and contribute much to 
placing these movements in historical perspective. Taken together, they bear out the 
editor’s summary of essential characteristics: 1) membership is based on community or 
region and is typically fairly loosely defined; 2) objectives are universiilistie; and ^) 
ideologically, emphasis is on achieving objectives through communal self-help, rather 
than dependence on the colonially created ‘state’. 

The guidelines set by the editor in this most useful study may well apply to other 
countries in the Third World which are currently in the procc.vs of di.sengaging from the 
wide economic and (Kilitieul systems impsised in the colonial era. One secs this kind of 
disparate group of movements in many areas although in such cases there may well be 
greater internal coherence and intensity than in the Papua New (iuinca movements. 

In his final chapter, the editor prc.scnts ‘an anatomy of micro-nationalism’, by treating 
I) objectives; 2) leadership and organisation; and .1) strategics and achievements. It is 
an excellent summary of the evidence presented in his book. But in the last thiee 
paragraphs he makes the mi.stukc of .suggesting ‘the likely future of micro-naiionalisin’ 
in Papua New Guinea society. The chronicler of nationalism treads on shaky ground 
when he begins to prophesy about the future. It is difficult enough for the historian to 
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reveal trends of the past without entering the realm of prophecy. G A Heeger was 
correct in his assertion that ‘social change, from being inevitable and ultimately 
modernising, is .sp«>radic, erratic and unpredictable in its con.sequcnces.’ This is also true 
in the countries of the Third World. Anything can happen on this planet. 

I.OUIS SNYDtR 

f 'ity Urih'cn'ity of New York 


Inequality in New Ciuinea Highlands Societies 
lidited by Andrew Strathern 

Cambridge; Cambridge University Press. 1%2. I'XIpp. £19.50 

West Papua: The Obliieratiun of a People 
TAKIL 

Condon: TAPOI.. IW.t. 114pp. £2..S0pb 

In his stuily, (Uohal Mini-Nationalisms: Autonomy or [mlependence (Greenwood. 

1982), the present reviewer was careful to note in title as well as in the text the worldwide 
existence of the compelling force ol a minority struggling for independence or a separate 
homeland. Centralised states throughout the globe are fraught with divisiveness, 
factionalism, and disruption. Gn every continent, including the Third World, in capitalist 
and ctimniuiiist nations alike, regional minorities, motivated by historical concerns for 
territory, economics, politics, culture, or language, demand the right to self- 
delermiiialion. 

everywhere the story is much the same. Whether the state is old or new, it must take 
into critical consideration the maintenance of its centralised functions. National unity 
iKrcomes the wVie </iw non of its exi.slence. It must under no circumstances give way to 
calls for regional autonomy or iiidc|>endcnce. It regards any such activity as treason and 
lakes steps, ultimately based on sheer force, to strike down divisivencss and maintain 
the integrity of the centralised nationalism. 

This is usually an unacceptable state of affairs for the mini-nationalism, ordinarily 
practised by a small minority of dissidents who regard themselves as leaders of a 
lilx'ration movement calling for the right of self-determination. 'Ilicy .see themselves as , 
local or regional patriots whose people are suffering under military occupation'. They 
denounce violations of their rights; racial discrimination, arrest and detention, torture 
while in prison, disappearances, and mass slaughter. I'hey persist in waging gucrrill.i 
war against the state, which they charge has usurped their own territorial imperative. 

The relationship between the state of Indonesia and West Papua, though not too well 
known in Europe and the United Stales, is an excellent example of the confrontation 
between an established centralised state and an unhappy and dissatisfied mini¬ 
nationalism. Indonesia, the world's largest archipelago, consists of some 3,000 islands, 
the largest of which are Java. Sumatra, Kalimantan (most of Borneo), .Sulawc.si 
((’elebcs), and West Irian (the western half of New Guinea). Until March 1942 
Indonesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Following World War II there was 
intermittent warfare between the Netherlands and Indonesian forces, which ended with 
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an agreement in November 1949 transferring s<»vereignty over all Indonesia, except 
Netherlands New Guinea (Irian) to a new interim government. 

From then on the relations between the Republic of Indonesia and West New Guinea 
or West Irian became strained. In I%2, a US mediator's plan was adopted providing 
that West Irian be turned over temporarily to the United Nations, then to Indonesia. 
Under the agreement Indonesia pledged to hold a plebiscite by the end of 1%9 to 
determine whether the people of West Irian wanted to stay with Indonesia or to separate 
from it. But on 1 May IDb-l, the area was turned over to Indonesia by the United 
Nations. The proposed plebiscite was never held; in April 1%5 President Sukarno 
announced that the vote was cancelled. 

Angered dissidents denounced the ‘takeover' of their country. They demanded 
self-determination. They even refused to accept their regional name. During the era of 
Dutch colonialism, it was usually known as West New Guinea or Dutch (West) New 
Guinea. At the time of its dispute with Holland, it was known as Indonesia or West 
Irian. The dissidents called their locality or region West Papua. 

Leaders of the mini-nationalist movement formed an organistition called the OPM, 
for Organised Papua Merdeka (Free Papuan Movement), which was banned by the 
central government. Government propaganda referred sarcastically to the OPM as the 
‘GLP’ (‘wild terrorist gangs’). Officials in Jakarta again and again spoke of the OPM as 
‘finished’ or d<»wn to 'no more than .KX) men'. 

The two biroks reviewed here arc strongly different in content. One is a .scholarly 
collection of objective papers in stKial anthropology, while the other is a propaganda 
pamphlet designed to bolster the case of the OPM. 

Inequality in New CSuinea Highlands Soeieties presents a new anthroisological thesis. 
The area has been presented in the past as egalitarian and us characterised by achieved 
leadership, the Melanesian 'big man' system- -an established anthropological model. 
Thc.se five papers, all beautifully prepared, suggest that this interpretation 
underestimates the elements of structured inequality within these soeieties, and that the 
classic picture should be modified and supplemented. It is a convincing performance by 
able anthropologist.s. 

The TAPOL book, on the other hand, is a propaganda treatise designed to arouse 
sympathy for the cause of the West Papuan resistance movement. .Similar biniks could 
be written, and have been written, by Basques in Spain, Corsicans in France, 
Serbo-Croatians in Yugoslavia, and Sikhs in India. 

The book details abuses in human rights, detention without trial, torture, 
extra-judicial killings, and massacre. It as.serls that West Papuans have becrmie 
‘squatters in their own land’. It attributes the constant flow of refugees to the intensity of 
Indonesian military oppression. It charges that Indonesia's determination to hold on to 
West Papua is due to the fact that the area contains the world's richest copper deposit 
and rich oil wells. It criticises Western support for Indonesia, especially military aid by 
the United States, Britain, Australia, Wc.st Germany, and the Netherlands. It 
denounces the United Nations General Assembly 'for ignoring the opinion of the 
Papuans and placing them at the mercy of their new rulers.’ Even more, (his is the 
‘obliteration of a people’. 

For the Indonesian authorities all this is unmitigated nonsense, the exaggerated 
complaints of a handful of traitors. The government sees itself as engaged in the 
necessary and critical task of maintaining the union. It will counter force with force. It 
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will not allow the dissolution of a state which, it points out, is recognised by the United 
Nations. 

For the fair-minded observer it i.s a melancholy and agonising choice. Me may be 
dismayed by the .systematic use of a legal .system in handling political prisoners, while at 
the same time trying to understand the harsh means of the government to maintain and 
legitimise its position. Wc have here an example of the familiar global battle between 
centralisation and separatism in the age of nationalism. The situation in Indonesia is a 
sad commentary on the contemporary human condition, by which a solution without 
force seems impossible. 
lOl'lS I. SNYOI K 
Ciiy University of New York 


Nun-JewLsh /iunism: Its Roots in Western History 
Regina Sharif 

l.ondon: /.ed Press. 1‘tK.t. IS2pp. £li.‘f5. £5.5()pb 

The long tradition of f renlile Zionist thought and the help it has rendered to the modern 
Zionist movement has long been a neglected field in the hi.story of Zionism. TTtis is partly 
due to the general disdain of contemporary historians towards what they consider an 
outdated history of ideas, partly also to a fixation up<m the principal protagonists of the 
Palestine struggle. Zionist Jews and Palestinian Arabs, which tends to overlook the 
genuine buropean origins of Zionism and its routs in the political culture of the West, 
with its 'Jewish problem' and Zionist cures. Though the interdependence of 
anti-Semitism and Zionism is trequently slated. Regina Sharif has done a pioneer job by 
systematically tracing the Zionist predi-sjnrsition of many an anti-Semite in the late 
nineteenth century and twentieth century to an age-long, mostly Protestant tendency to 
connect Jewish sovereignty in Palestine with milicnarian expectations. This intellectual 
predisposition against Jewish emancipation and assimilation and in favour of 
segregation in the Jewish ‘homeland’ol Palestine was certainly not the only and not the 
most inuMirtant motive behind the support given to Jewish Zionism by non-Jews, but it 
charaeteriseil the slate of mind of numerous We.sicrn politicians and tilted the scales in 
quite a few eases in favour of Zionist demands. 

Sharif gives a thorough and comprehensive analysis of the different brands of Gentile 
Zioni.sm, beginning with the Reformation and ending with the formulation of US 
foreign jsoliey. While pointing at the continuity of non-Jewish Zionist inclinations in the 
last four centuries of F.uropean political thought, she avoids the danger of suggesting all 
too simplistic monoeausal explanations of such an intricate and dynamic historic 
phenomenon as Ziimism. Only her insinuation of an unqualified complicity of Zionism 
and Nazism evokes uneasiness, especially since a recent .study (Alexander Scholch, 
'Drittes Reich, :ioni.sri.\rhe Rewef^unf’ uml Paliistina-Konflikt,' in Vierieljahresheft fiir 
Zeilf;e\chichtc. (4) 1982, pp 646-74)—which was published, to be sure, after Sharifs 
book had already appeared -throws a different light on this fatal episode of German 
and Jewish history. One should not ignore the fact that the violent anti-Semitic racism of 
(ierman fascism—which directly led to the gas chambers and extermination camps—was 
beyond what Zionists like Merzl or Jabotinsky thought of when proposing to 
collaborate with anti-Semites. 
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This, however, does not impair the basic value of Sharifs study, even more m' since it 
is not the Archimedean point of her argumentation. For anyone dealing with Zionism, 
be it in a Middle Eastern or European context, Mon-Jewish Ziotiixm is a must. 
REINHARD WIEMER 

Institute fur Politische Wissenschaft der Universitat Erlangen-Niirnherg 


The Conflict of Tribe and State in Iran and Afghanistan 

Edited by Richard Tapper 

London; Croom Helm. 1983. 463pp. £19.95 

This symposium, consisting of a long and very searching introduction hy its editor plus 
sixteen further chapters, represents a major contribution to the study of tribal state 
relations in the Muslim Middle East; a contribution underscored, of course, by 
revolutions of very different kinds in both countries under consideration in I97S and 
1979. as well as by the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan at the end of the latter year. It 
represents, in this sense, a continuation of a trend towards the anthropological analysis 
of tribe and state in an Islamic context which was initiated for the Maghreb by Ernest 
Gcllner and Charles Micaud in their carlicrsymposium. Arabs anti Berbers: Prom Tribe 
t to Nation in North Africa (London: Duckworth, 1973). But the major difference 
between the Gcllner-Micaud volume and that under review here is that the former 
contains a good many papers which do not really addre.ss themselves to this crucial 
question, or which do so only peripherally, whereas in this volume by Tapper all the 
articles included keep their sights directly on the central target, within the time-zone 
1800-1980, in order to provide, as the editor notes, the anthroptilogical and historical 
background to the current and ongoing crisis in both countries concerned. 

The volume therefore reflects the fact that historical concerns have now become 
central to social anthropology, and vice versa', a view fully endorsed by this 
anthropologi.st reviewer. Given the fact that conflict between tribe and slate in both Iran 
and Afghanistan is inherent in the actors' view of themselves in both national societies. 
Tapper’s insistence that if the state has a ‘tribal problem' the tribe also has a ‘state 
problem' is very much to the point: for as the tribe exists within the state, so dires the 
state exist within the tribe. To the point alst> is the notion that tribalism is more 
indispensable to nomadism than vice versa particularly in the case of Afghanistan, where 
the global tribal phenomenon, so to speak, has always been stronger and more 
accentuated than in Iran, where tribes have always remained a minority, even if a most 
important one, and where the distinction between tribesmen and non-tribesmen was of 
correspondingly greater importance. 

The essays in this volume repres<,nt a most interesting series of variations on this 
theme; and, despite the so-called 'traditional hostility' between tribe and state, 
Anderson, for example, in a paper on dialectics of Pukhtun tribalism (which this 
reviewer found to be somewhat obw:urely worded and overprone to sociological jargon) 
nonetheless hits the nail on the head by saying that ‘to rccogni.se that "tribe’’ and “state " 
interpenetrate is still only half an analysis, for it is the nature of that interpenetration 
which is decisive' (p 144). 
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A ft'w other specific points of minor disagreement: although Yapp’s notion of 
‘jellyfish’ tribes (pp 186-7) is nice and usable, one could quibble with the ‘accepted’ (by 
whom'.') account of Bcllew (whose work on the subject is left uncited) as to the internal 
segmentary arrangements of the Zakha Khayl Afridi (p 15.T); our own informants gave 
a somewhat different version (though only in detail and nut in substance). Also, why 
diKis Yapp use confederation’ for Afridi (p 151) when they are capable of tracing their 
descent from a common ancestor? And what is wrong with ‘clans’ for their principal 
.sections? (On this question, see my The Afridi of the Pakistan North-West Frontier: 
Social Orffanisaiion anti History in an Fastern Pukhtun Tribe, Lahore: Vanguard 
Books, 1985.) Further, on p 16(1: ‘Khan Bahadur Khan whaiT Surely, a priori, a top 
khan or jirga member of the Malik Din Khayl Afridi must have had a name and not just a 
title! On p 108, the statement that the Orak/.ai are divided into four main tribes certainly 
cuts across the work of 1. White K\n^ (The Orakzai; Country and Clans, originally 1900, 
now Lahore: Vanguard Books, 1984). in which some twenty-six discrete Orakzai clans 
arc shown to exist. In addition. Ahmed's paper on Wiiziristan is excellent (one of the 
iHist in the hook) along with Nancy Tapper on Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman’s resettlement of 
Pukhtuns in north-western Afghanistan (and her husband's fine introduction), although 
the fact that he left the Faqir of Ipi out of recent Waziristan history seems ii curious 
oversight. And if Satzman. in his Baluchi chapter, had considered some of the literature 
on Moroccan Central Atlas Berbers, with respect to the alleged irreconcilability 
between segmentary lineage systems and chiefs (as discussed, for example, by both 
Gcllncr and mysell; lirnest Oellner. Saints of the Allas, laindon: Weidenfeld and 
Nichol.son, 1969, and David M Hart, Dadda ‘Alta and His Forty Grandsons: The 
Socio-Political Orgatmation of the Ail 'Alla of Southern Morocco, Wisbech, 
('amhridgeshirc; MLNAS Press, 1981), he might have better overcome some of the 
more obvious incongruencics as presented in his otherwise most interesting chapter. 

Apart from this, Oarthwaite, Digard and Brooks present three different but 
complementary views on the Bakhtiyari of Iran, and Beck (on the Oashqai) makes the 
useful observation that ‘state’ and ‘central government' are not necessarily 
interchangeable. It is al.v) abundantly dear from this symposium that the Tribal Agency 
Pukhtuns of Pakistan arc the most segmentary-oriented and organised group in the 
area, with the .Stiakak Kurds (as described by Van Bruinessen) as a trailing 
second -although in this case heavy clientship complicates the issue. It is also 
abundantly clear (as 1 have long argued) that tribal social structure or degree of 
segmentarity has little or nothing to do with tribal economy, whether pastoralist- 
noniadic or sedentary-agricultural. 

In sum, it is very good to have all these points spelled out: even though the volume 
itself, as Strathern notes in his conclusion, may show few advances in anthropological 
theory, it nonethclc.ss indicates the ease with which anthropologists and historians can 
communicate with each other tixlay. And it also provides an extremely rich spectrum of 
historical situations: how tribes have fought against state control, have co-opted state 
forces for their own use, have been swallowed into states, have merged with 
confederacies or mini-states and/or have split up, and have either knocked over 
dynasties or helped them into power. The whole gamut of variations is covered in this 
volume, which is precisely why it is st) suggestive. 

DAVID M HART 

Spain 
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The Great Game: Rivalry in the Pendan Gulf and South Asia 

Edited by Alvin Z Rubinstein 

New York: Praeger. 1983. 275pp. np 

The Indian Ocean has been an arena of East-West maritime rivalry for more than a 
decade. The West’s monopoly on naval deployments was broken by the USSR in the 
late 1960s, and attempts at limiting activity there have not succeeded: neither direct 
US-Soviet negotiations, of the kind undertaken in 1977-8, nor the broader proposal 
for an Indian Ocean Peace Zone, advocated since 1971, have led to substantive 
agreements. If the Indian Ocean is not the prime site of Ea.st-West rivalry, it is a 
significant secondary arena, and is likely to remain st>. 

The essays collected in this volume examine strategic aspects of East-West rivalry in 
the Indian Ocean from several standpoints, examining the policies of local states in the 
Gulf and South Asia, and looking at Soviet and US policies in the region. Perhaps the 
most original essay is that of the former National Security Council expert, Gary Sick, on 
the development of US strategy, since he gives a number of interesting insights into the 
thinking and stages of US policy during the 1970s. He does not acknowledge the US role 
in undermining the 1977-8 talks, nor does he bring out the degree to which the US and 
its NATO allies, Britain and France, have clear naval superiority over the USSR in the 
Indian Ocean. But his contribution is worth reading as an informative account of how 
current US deployments came about. 

What emerges clearly from the accounts of Sick and others is that the West has a 
forward strategy in the Indian Ocean: the Soviet presence there, weak as it is, enables 
Western strategists to argue for sustained and increased force deployments, and the 
direction in which Western policy is going is towards a greater permanent presence. 
There is, therefore, no single concept of 'security' applicable to all stales, littoral and 
otherwise, but rather a conflicting set of military policies which aim to treat the Indian 
Ocean in the light of particular requirements. 

Whatever local states demand or suggest--and there arc forty-four slates entitled to 
attend a amfcrence of littoral and adjacent countries —the interests and conflicts of the 
great external powers will have their impact. It is the besetting weakness of this book 
that it sfTcnds far too much time analysing the area in terms of the threats to Wc.stern 
.security posed in the Indian Ocean, and far too little to exploring ways in which a 
measure of US-Soviet detente could lessen the presence of Ixith in an expanse of water 
remote from either state. 

FRED HALLIDAY 

London School of Economics 


Unimia and Politics in Mexico; The t’ase of the Automobile Industry 
Ian Roxborough 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1984. 2f)9pp. £22.50 

Until the last few years, the Latin American working class has been relatively neglected 
by academic analysis, particularly compared to the bourgeoisie, whose nature played a 
major part in the debate generated by dependency theory. A detailed study of one 
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section of the Mexican working class, the auto workers and their union organizations is, 
therefore, more than welcome. 

One of the strengths of Ian Roxhorough's study is the way in which the case-study is 
related to wider debates about the working class and trade unions in Mexico. An 
introductory chapter discusses the cxinvcniionul view of labour in Latin America and, 
more specifically, in Mexico. This cmphasi.scs the corporatist control over labour which 
result.s in c(H>ptiition or repression of rank-and-file insurgency and turns the labour 
movement into a bastion of support for the regime. A corollary of this view is that in 
Mexico the emergence of ‘independent’ unions would challenge corporatist control of 
the labour movement and pose a potential threat to the stability of the political system. 

In analysing the Mexican automobile industry where both ‘official’ and ‘independent’ 
unions exist in different plants, Roxborough finds that this account is oversimplified. It 
is indeed possible hi distinguish between militant and conservative unions, but these do 
not coinciile with the distinction between independent and official unions. In fact, a 
better predictor of the degree of union militancy is found to be the extent of internal 
union democracy, so that the real dividing line is between democratic unions (including 
some official unions) and oligarchic unions. A .second weakness of the conventional 
account is its tendency to underplay the c.xtcnt of worker insurgency, especially 
shop-floor struggles, because of its focus on national-level bargaining. 

'I’hc specific focus of the study is union government and the way in which this relates to 
union militancy. While this facilitates a lucid presentation of the central theme, at times 
the reader finds himself wishing that the author had cast his net wider. For instance, 
differences in the degree of union control over the labour process are discussed purely in 
terms of union nulitancy indeed it is taken as one indicator of militancy- -with little 
attention to iliftcrcnccs in managerial .strategy between different firms. It would also 
have been intei esting to have had more details of the ways in which the two state-owned 
films dilfcred Irom the foreign suKsidiarics in the industry. Nevertheless, within its 
self-imposed limitations, this is a well-researched and well-argued study of considerable 
value to all those concerned with understanding workers and their organisations in Latin 
America, 

KIIYS Jl NKINS 
(/nivcr.viVv of East Aniilid 


Kconomk Integration among Unequal I'aiiners; The C'ase of the Andean Group 

Alicia Puyana de Palacios 

Oxford: Pergamon (in as.soeiation with the C’cntro de Estiidios F.eonomicos y Sociales 
del ‘I’crccr Miindo--(’HSTF.EM). W82. 4()5pp. np 

This hook analyses the impact that the Andean Pact had on the economic development 
of its member countries from 1965 when discus.sions on the p^issible formation of an 
Andean Group were initiated, until 1981, when the optimism for international 
eiHiperation and development which underlay the Group’s foundation reached its 
lowest ebb. Particular attention is given to the period from May 1%9, when the Group 
was founded (incorporating Bolivia, Chile. Colombia, Ecuador and Peru), through the 
joining of Venezuela in I'ebruary 197.1, to the withdrawal of Chile in October 1976. 
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The author discusses both the general principles of economic integration and also the 
specific characteristics and problems of the six countries which have been involved in the 
Group since the original Cartagena Agreement of 1969. Special consideration is given to 
the political and ideological antecedents of the Group, to the original ctinception of 
accelerated development through economic integration which underlay the objectives 
set at the time of foundation, and to the political divergences and narrowly nationalist 
attitudes which have often characterised the governments of the member eountrie.s. In 
presenting the main economic characteristics of the Group, the lack of adequate global 
data forces a country-hy-country description which emphasises the marked differences 
that exist among the members in terms of levels of development and of the economic 
policies pursued. 

It is demonstrated that economic integration has been successful only in expanding 
reciprocal trade in primary and manufactured products. This trade dynamism, however, 
has not led to significant new industrial investment, increased competition or major 
economies of scale. Industrial growth continues to he bused on the old import- 
substitution model without effective policies to change the relatively rigid structure of 
supply or the small si/e of the market. 

With regard to political integration, the inter-country differences in levels of 
development and of economic policy have prevented agreement on a common 
external tariff, coordinated planning of the industrial sector, or common responses to 
international trade, aid and debt problems. There must be grave doubts as to whether it 
is pitssible to find a common development strategy based on industrialisation in such a 
relatively heterogeneous group of countries with peripheral capitalist economies, when 
the scwioeconomic impact of shared development policies will benefit some countries 
and interest groups more than others. The original conception of the Group is .shown to 
lack both u sufficiently comprehensive economic rationale and a genuine political 
feasibility. 

Puyana de Palacios provides a good review and a thorough analysis of the institutional 
and economic factors that explain the commercial success and the broader development 
failure of the Andean Group. Coverage of the industrial sector is particularly strong, 
and there are very detailed notes and a copious bibliography, (’overage of the 
agricultural and mining sectors is relatively weak however, de.spile the fact that they 
accounted for two-thirds of the growth of intra-Group international trade in the periixl 
1969-75. Similarly, the monetary aspects of integration receive relatively little 
attention, despite the recognition that the most important aim of intra-Group trade is 
the freeing of hard currency for importing capital goods from outside. Nevertheless, this 
is one of the most important studies ever made of the Andean Group, and it merits a 
wide readership among specialists in the economics of the Andean countries and in the 
design and evaluation of programmes for international economic integration. 

RAY BROMl.FY 

State University of New York at Albany 
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Nkanigua: la dUTiculk d’etre libre 

Alain Oandolfi 

Paris: Editions Karthala. 1983. 264pp. np 

Des pr^m au gouvernment: L’exp^rience du Nicaragua 

Tcofilo C'abestrero 

Paris: Editions Karthala. 1983. 133pp, np 

When leaders of Nicaragua's Sandinista government announced, shortly after 
overthrowing the American-backed administration of Anastasio Somoza Debaylc 
almost five years ago, that it had every intention of ruling their homeland without 
yielding to exterior influence or pressure from the United States a sequence of events 
was set in motion which seemed to defy completely .seven decades of past experience. It 
was indeed a bold political stroke, dramatically shattering all previous assumptions 
which had been taken for granted about America's ‘special place' in Nicaraguan 
domestic affairs. 

Until 1979, Washington's relationship with Managua was nothing more than a sordid 
legacy of almost uninterrupted intervention and internal meddling. Between 1909 and 
1933 the United States Marines invaded the country on many occasions to put down 
numerous nationalist movements longing to free themselves from the yoke of exploitive 
cconrrmic colonialism imposed by several generations of American political and 
business interests. 'I'he most famous of these liberation struggles was led by Augusto 
OSsar Sandino, a ‘self-styled general of free men’ who in 1927 directed a hit-and-run 
guerrilla war against American occupation forces which would last for the better part of 
the next six years. Despite marginal success, the beleagured rebels (suffering from 
severe shoitages of everything except fierce patriotic resolve and courage) were no 
match for the immen.sely superior firepower of the American military arsenal. 

The pattern of employing naked armed force to crush Nicaraguan insurgency was 
later replaced by more subtle forms of outside domination. In 1937, the United States 
cultivated close ties with Anastasio Srimoza Garcia, a local right-wing despot, who, in 
exchange for American arms and support, agreed to recognise Washington’s dominance 
and imperial designs in the region. The elderly Somo/a then proceeded to amsolidatc 
his power with the help of the Nicaraguan National Guard (trained and equipped, 
incidentally, by American advisers) and hastily unleashed a reign of intimidation and 
assassination to silence all opposition. For the next forty-two years, the Somoza family 
dominated Nicaragua with an iron-fisted grip that was in the cla.ssical tradition of a 
model ‘banana republic’. The tenacious hold was not broken until freedom fighters 
named after Sandino toppled Somoza Garcia’s sectmd son. 

Gundotfi interprets the Nicaraguan revolution us a backlash to the abuse and 
humiliation inflicted on the nation by the United States and on the dictators who were its 
friends. The Sandinistas, contends the author, arc a logical product of America’s 
repeated attempts to deprive Nicaragua of its legitimate self-determination. What 
guides the Sandinistas and their followers is the sincere conviction that Nicaragua has 
never really been a country with genuine sovereignty because prior to Somoza’s ousting, 
the nation was a mere appendage of the United States. Having now rid them.selves of 
their foreign masters, Nicaragua can at long la.st exist for Nicaraguans. 
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Although not always written in a wholly impartial and clinically detached manner, 
this is essentially a most useful study which, notwithstanding these at>ovc mentioned 
faults, deserves the widest possible audience among both the academic community and 
interested general public. 

‘Priests arc no more necessary to religion,' observed John I layncs Holmes over half a 
century ago in A Sensible Man's View of Religion, ‘than politicians to patriotism.' 
Whether Holmes was correct in voicing hi-s critical pronouncement is. of course, still a 
largely unresolved theological issue which continues to remain philosophically 
debatable. In contemporary Nicaraguan history, however, priests, religion, politicians 
and patriotism are inseparably fu.sed to form a single sociological entity. 

When the National Sandinista Liberation Front violently overthrew the puppet 
dictatorial regime of Ciencral Anastasio Dchayle Somo/a in July 1979, an 
extraordinarily dramatic sequence of events radically altered the smiiis quo of the 
previous forty-five years not least of which was the appointment of three Roman 
Catholic clerics to senior positions of political p<»wer. What were these men- a Jesuit, a 
Maryknoll priest and a Benedictine monk—doing inside the decision-making chambers 
of a predominantly Marxist-inspired military junial Ihis is only one of the many 
significant and fascinating questions on which TeofiJo Cabe.strero atlempl.s to shed .some 
valuable light in his clearly sympathetic yet clinically detached study, lies pretres au 
gouvernetneni. The fxiok traces the religious and political lives of Father Fernando 
Cardenal. director of the national literacy programme and vice-coordinator of the 
Sandinista youth movement; the Reverend Miguel d'Escoto. Minister of External 
Affairs; and Brother Fimesto Cardenal. Minister of Culture. To be sure, these 
individuals were clearly not the only Christians who actively participated in the long 
chain of blood-soaked tragedies which eventually attracted world media attention five 
years ago. Nevertheless, their presence in the official governing hierarchy tends 
accurately to symbolise the enormously salutary influence and courageous contribution 
that an overwhelming majority of lay and ecclesiastical Roman Catholic Nicaraguans 
exerted on the course of their country’s recent historical past. 

Des pretres au gouvernemeni is, essentially, a scries of candid and revealing 
interviews which the author conducted with Fernando Cardenal, Miguel d'E.scoto and 
Ernest Cardenal. Through the intimate channels of this frank dialogue and serious 
exchange of opinion we are able to determine the reasons and motives for their fateful 
decision that ultimately led them to clasp hands with the Sandini.stas and a broad 
popularly based eoalition of other anti-Somoza forces. Beyond their own devoutly 
religious commitment to the successful outcome of Nictiragua's socialist revolution, 
other larger and more complex themes emerge from the discussions. For example, what 
is the relationship between religious faith and prditical consciousness.’ In particular, 
should the Roman Catholic Church and its members openly ally themselves as 
spokesmen and benefactors of those who ardently desire an armed resolution to their 
oppressed and exploited condition'/ And what about the collaboration among 
Chri,stians and Marxists; are there irreconcilable differences or do they have anything 
substantially in common that is worth preserving and pursuing? 

Des pritres au gouvernemeni, in short, is much more than a quick glance at the title 
might first erroneously suggest. Besides giving us a humanistic appreciation of these 
remarkable clerics, it also intelligently examines some of the most controversial subjects 
ever to confront the Roman Catholic Church and, for that matter, other religious 
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denominations as well. If it were only for this reason, Cabestrero's lucid and stimulating 
analysis deserves the widest possible circulation. 

ANDRE G KUrZEWSKl 

McGill University, Montreal 


Global Development: Issues and Choices 
Edited by Khauija Haq 

Washington DC: N(jrth-Soulh Roundtable of the Society for International 
Development. iy83. 231pp. np 

Crisis of the 1980s; World Monetary, Financial and Human Resources Development 
I.s.sues 

Edited by Khadija Haq 

Washington DC; Norlh -.South Roundtable. 1984. 317pp. np 

Crisis in Economic Relations between North and South 

Edited by Norman Schofield 

Aldershot. England: Ciower. 19H4. 4.39pp. £18..S0 

In 1983, the US GDP amounted to $3,282 billion, at current prices and exchange rates. 
Consequently, the United States found itself producing and consuming approximately 
one-third of global wealth with ,S per cent of the world's population, as ectmpared with a 
global product share of .some 2.‘i per cent in 1975. Further, a .31) per cent cumulative gain 
in the dollar's value during the past year has placed American per capita income behind 
only the United Arab Emirates and Kuwait in the world. If the current OECD 
projection of 6 per cent US 1984 growth is accurate. 47 per cent of overall OECD 
product will be generated hy one member-nation. At a time when relative US economic 
strength and self-confidence have been partially restored, simplistic arguments that 
devcloping-counlry public-sector .size and extensive dome.stic economic controls 
present the main barrier to growth have become increasingly fashionable. The 1984 
joint annual meeting of IMF-IBRD ministers has recently reaffirmed the view that the 
main contribution to the solution of the international debt crisis mu.st come from the 
developing debtor countries themselves. Among developed industrial country decision- i 
makers, the political will for major .structural reforms has never been more limited since 
the Sixth Special Session of the United Nations in April 1974. 

C’onservative analysts strongly hold that the market economy can adjust efficiently to 
any resource shortage, and that privatisation of prcxluction and distribution is the major 
prerequisite for global development. Within this context. Global Development and 
('risis of the IQKOs- make a particularly important contribution, by counterpointing a set 
of forty-four diverse but informed and authoritative perspectives which are decidedly 
agreed that inaction is short-sighted, since 'the invisible hand is of flesh and blood’. In 
various ways, the point is repeatedly made that the health of the international system is 
more dependent than ever upon open dialogue and mutually con.sistent national 
policies, despite the great variety in national political and socioeconomic circumstances 
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observed. The first volume is divided into seven parts, three of which are largely based 
upon presentations made to the plenary session of the fourth annual North-South 
Roundtable. This took place in Tokyo/Oiso, on 22-24 October 1982, with a conference 
theme of ‘Searching for New Approaches to Global Cooperation’. 

Some of the most interesting insights within this provocative work are provided by 
Bradford Morse: ‘We are awash in laboriously defined development prescriptions . . . 
which have yet to be properly integrated'; Shridath Kamphal: ‘The world economy sets 
up its own vibrations which make their impact on national economics with ever 
increasing intensity’; and Robert liormats . . . ‘We still do not focus enough on the 
individual problems experienced within developed and developing countries'. The 
remaining sections of this first volume are based upon panel papers and discussions, 
followed by an overview chapter. The appended ()iso Declaration reaffirms that the 
solution to global development lies in our own collective hands. Three problem areas 
are apparent. First, there is a preoccupation (partially corrected in the succeeding 
volume) with the perceived world economic stagnation of 1982 on the part of several 
contributors, which does little to strengthen the current case for fundamental structural 
reform, given the circumstances outlined at the outset of this review. 

Second, despite the expressed intent of the concluding chapter, the recorded 
instrumental consensus remains exceedingly limited; thus, the immediate action agenda 
of the Oisu Declaration is not an agreed .statement, and has much more to say about 
objectives than means. TTiird, notwithstanding the title Global Development, no 
operational distinction between economic growth and the much broader development 
process clearly emerges. Similarly, the second volume. Crisis of the l9lU)s, brings 
together the ideas and papers presented at the Istanbul Roundtable, from 29 August-1 
September 1983. This conference was convened by the North-South Roundtable and 
the UNDP Development Study Programme in order to address the international 
financial situation, as well as human resource development. The major strength of this 
work lies in the clarity of issue definition. Fundamental in.slitulional questions are raised 
in a number of areas, .such as global liquidity adequacy and distribution, interest rates 
and debt rescheduling, growth strategy and the need for systematic contact between 
trade and financial policymakers. 

Participant approaches to the international debt problem are particularly diverse. 
Yet, in the light of the recent OFX'D consensus that developing debtor countries should 
further streamline their economies, and lake additional steps to attract foreign 
investment, a number of valuable insights are again offered. For instance, John 
Williamson contends that direct investment has grown in line with host nation real 
economies during recent years, and that it is mistaken to expect an investment flow of 
much more than the current level of $10 billion to $12 billion per annum. Moreover. 
Carlos Massad. Richard Fletcher and (ieorge Vojta (among others) suggest several 
imaginative means for the recombination of external debt liabilities into more 
manageable forms. Further, the discussion of human resource development draws 
much-needed attention to the soci<x;ultural and institutional aspects of growth which 
have been long neglected in the traditional focus upon more easily quantified factors. 
On the other hand, the analysis of the plight of the least developed countries in parts 
three and four does not really succeed in transcending a truly dramatic pessimism. If it is 
vitally important that there be a clear and agreed diagnosis of what is wrong with the 
present international financial sy.stcm, as Mabbub ul-Haq eloquently argues, such a goal 
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is substantially advanced by the exchanges recorded here—even if specific prescriptions 
continue to differ. 

Crisis in Economic Relations between North and South is a collection of twelve papers 
which grew from a research seminar held at the University of Texas at Austin in 1979. 
The first three chapters are global-hi.sturical in scopie. followed by a somewhat uneven 
examination of specific commodity markets (aluminium, coffee, copper and rice), the 
HF.C's STABF.X export earnings stabilisation scheme, and an analysis of African 
economic coi^peration between 191)0 and 1980. Norman Schofield explains the major 
underlying premise: that individual equilibrium strategies will not lead to Pareto- 
optimal outcomes. An inclusive international forum which deals with trade, commodity 
and aid is.sucs will facilitate the necessary procc.ss of cross-national cooperation and 
compromise. This is as.suredly unexceptionable, although clear criteria for issue-area 
exclusion are not specified. Similarly, in a concluding chapter by David McKay which 
deftly interweaves OFCD macroeconomic policies and ‘political realities’, the 
economic crisis of 1981 is once again explained by the failure of a new hegemonic power 
to replace the declining United States. Once more, this by now familiar argument may 
have been incompletely overtaken by events. As a whole. Crisis offers a useful if rather 
disaggregated set of readings in international political eamomy, in which careful and 
comprehensive re.scarch largely compensates for the evident lack of uniformity in 
sophistication and synergy. 

OliNNlS J (iAVl t; 

Universitv of Alabama 
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THIRD WORLD QUARTERLY 


The military in the transition 

The authoritarian regime in Brazil has been more institutionalised and 
less personalised than regimes in other South American countries, such 
as Argentina and Chile. There has been a set term of office for each 
general-president, and the armed forces have remained fairly unified 
during the last twenty years. Since President Getsel committed himself 
and the regime to an opening and arranged, against some opposition in 
the army, for General Figuciredo to carry it on, there have been no 
major setbacks in the process. With the loss of control over succession in 
1984, some indications of discontent surfaced within the armed forces 
over the pace of the transition, radicalisation, and the potential for 
revenge over human-rights violations committed during the height of 
dictatorship between 1969 and 1974.'-'^ It appears that these problems 
have now been resolved. 

A general amnesty for political crimes was implemented from 1979, 
and exiles who had been involved in guerrilla movements and affiliated 
with parties of the left have for the most part returned. The opposition, 
however, has been remarkably responsible and the transition peaceful. 
The greatest threats of violence during the past year have involved 
demonstrations against Maluf, There is some basis for an argument that 
the greatest potential for violence, and thus a justification for 
intervention by the armed forces, would arise if Maluf were elected 
president. Tancredo Neves met with cx-President Gciscl to discuss the 
transition and in November 1984 had a series of meetings with General 
Walter Pires, Minister of the Army. An understanding was apparently 
worked out whereby there would be no revenge, as in Argentina, for the 
excesses of the military, and the armed forces would not impede the 
election of Tancredo. Of the half-dozen potential PDS candidates there 
was one retired officer, Mario Andreazza, Minister of the Interior, but 
he received little support from within the military or from President 
Figuciredo for that matter. By this time the military as institution 
wanted out of direct political involvement. 

By late 1984 the obvious hard-line elements in the military, such as 
General Newton Cruz, Chief of the Military Command of the Planalto 
(Brasilia), had been transferred to positions without troop commands, 
and Tancredo had put together a group of supporters in the armed 
forces. The lack of spirit within the armed forces to contest the 

'' The discontent in (he militury und Tancredo's plans for dealing with it arc discussed m 

Diinenstcin rr al. and Veja, 16 January I98,*i. 

For some details, see Dimcnstcin el at, p 25. See also Veja, 16 January 1985, p 42. 
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The EC’s approach 

Although Lomd sits at the apex of the ‘pyramid of privilege’that 
structures EC-Third World relations, in strategic economic terms, the 
ACP countries are of declining importance as a source of raw materials, 
a market for export expansion and as a destination for overseas 
investment for EC companies. While the ACP countries are an 
impt>rtant link in the economic chain for some specific industries—such 
as cane-sugar refining in the UK and, to a lesser extent, France—the 
global trend is clear; the ACP .share of EC imports declined from 8.3 p>er 
cent in 1970 to 5.6 per cent in 1980, despite the expansion of the ACP 
group from forty-six to sixty countries over that period. Similarly, the 
ACP share of EC exports scarcely managed to rise by 1 per cent over the 
same decade but registered an increase from 6.3 per cent in 1970 to 7.2 
per cent in 1980, with manufactured goods slipping from 60 per cent to 
50 per cent of the total and exports of agricultural goods and foodstuffs 
showing a tendency to rise. Finally the ACP countries are a minor 
investment outlet for EC companies, accounting for probably no more 
than about 3 per cent of total overseas investment. 

Such trends are important because they alter perceptions of 
self-interest, and self-interest is at the heart of an arrangement like 
Lome. EC perceptions of self-interest in relation to the Third World 
have been dramatically transformed by political realignment in the 
Community after 1979. The social democratic consensus that played a 
key role in the conception of Lome I as an enabling agreement, has 
given way to national and political rivalries involving socialist states on 
the one hand—France, Italy, Greece—and post-1979 variants of 
monetarism and neo-liberalism, on the other—UK, West Germany, 
Belgium and, by historical standards at least, Holland. 3’his political 
realignment has brought into the EC Council a number of governments 
whose ideological proclivities and views on aid and aid administration— 
more emphasis tm bilateral as opposed to multilateral; a more 
interventionist role for the donor etc.—conflict, to some degree, with 
their obligations under the Treaty of Rome to contribute to the 
quasi-multilateral European Development Fund (EDF) and the liberal 
premises of the Lome Convention.’” While these states are relatively 

'' This term was coined hy P Mishalani, A Rolrcrt, C’ Stevens and A Weston, ‘The pyramid of 
privilege’, in Stevens (cd), EEC amt the Third World op r(/ (1981), pp 60-82. 

The official policy of the current UK government, for instance, i.s to increaiic the share of 
bilateral aid in total aid spending. Moreover, its contribution to the EDF is not additional but 
represents a net deduction from the aid budget. However, over the period 1978-82 its 
contribution to the EC aid programme rose four-fold from £44,5 m to £179.5 m. fn the latter 
year this amounted to 16 per cent of the total UK aid budget and it has been rising ever since. 
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DEALING WITH DEBT IN THE 1980s 


How little it has in fact taught us is apparent from a most peculiar 
story. In January 1983, banks joined to found The Institute of 
International Finance, Inc. which was intended to ‘improve the 
timeliness and quality of information available on sovereign 
borrowers . . .’ Apparently it was not even known to these good 
people that in 1928 they had done exactly the same thing: founding at 
New York University an Institute for International Finance for that 
very same purpose. 

But there is one critical difference between the debt experience today 
and that of the 1930s. Today debts are continuing to be serviced and the 
burden of making that possible has been placed by the international 
financial system, with the assistance of the IMF, squarely on the 
debtors. In the 1930s bond holders lost and there was financial chaos. 
Today, real wage cuts in debtor countries assure the trade surpluses and 
dollar earnings that keep bank stockholders in the black. One might 
argue (or even believe) that this is essential to maintain order in the 
international financial system, but that of course raises the question of 
in whose interest the system works. For many who are paying the bill 
now there have been few benefits before and there are no obvious ones 
down the road. 

The solution of the debt problem today is labelled economic, as if it 
did not have an overriding foreign policy dimension. Surely no one 
doubts that those who have fallen under the budget axe in the debtor 
countries distinguish between the IMF, the New York banks or the US 
government. We would be wrong to believe that there is simply no 
politics to the immensely costly debt service that is being extracted 
today. This dimension is central to the call for some change in the 
muddling-through strategy that is being pursued at present. 

Lord Lever has argued;-^ 

. . . we must not attempt to maintain the pretence that purely commercial 
lending is adequate for our purposes. It is defective in that it requires 
premature attempts at balance-of-payments surplus by the debtor countries 
not compatible with our political interests or theirs. Recent net transfers of 
resources from the debtors have been bought at the cost of economic slack and 
grave risk to political stability. They are too small to restore confidence but 
large enough to do serious damage to the debtors' economies and societies. 
They are neither desirable nor sustainable. 

This paper places the debt problem first in terms of the facts: who are 


’ I.ord Lever ‘Begin to write down world deht', Walt Street Journal {New York) 7 June 1984 
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North-South Monitor 


COMMODITIES 


A International Wheat Council 
Special Group 
London, 22 March 1985 

■Delegates of member countries of the Special Group which is open to all 
members of the International Wheat Agreement (IWA), discussed the future of the 
pact which expires in June 1986. 

Some representatives expressed the desire for a more ambitious agreement which 
included economic provisions to be negotiated. The current pact concentrates on 
gathering and disseminating information. Kuwever, given the failure of attempts in 
the I96l)s to control prices by agreement and the current US Administration’s 
opposition to constraints on free market forces in general and to commodity 
agreements which attempt to stabilise prices in particular, the general feeling of the 
meeting was that a more rigid agreement would not be a serious proptjsition.’*' 


A Association of Natural Rubber Prixlucing Countries 
Phuket, Thailand, 18- 22 March 1985 

■The assiKiatioM, which grou|>s seven countries, met to try and put the finishing 
touches to a coiniiion position prior to talks with consumers, aimed at renegotiating 
(he Infernalional Natural Rubber Agieemeiit (INKA), which are due to start in 
Geneva on 22 April. The current INRA expires in October 1985 although it can be 
extended up to a maximum of two years. Proposals for discussion by the association 
included I aising the price range of the buffer stock, increasing financial contributions 
to and the o|K'ratioiis of the buffer stock and increasing its si7C. 

'Ihere was some disagreement over the propiwal that the .55(),I)(X) tonnes buffer 
.stock ceding should tv incrcitscd. 'Die Permanent Secretary of Agriculture for 
Thailand expressed concern that such a rise would require more funds particularly 
from priHlucing countries. I lowever other producers voiced fears that if the 273,(X)0 
tonnes currently in the buffer stivk were transferred to the new agreement, as 
seemed likely, the buffer stock manager's ability to intervene in the market would be 
greatly reduced unless the ceiling was raised. 

Producing countries decided to support moves to extend the present agreement for 
a year but also agreed that they would press for an increase in the floor price 
guaranteed under the pact from its current level of 15(1 Malaysian/Singapore cents to 
2l(lc a kilo. Malaysia, which wants radical changes to the INRA, is also to press for 
corrective measures to be included in the new pact to aipe with situations of surplus 
prinluction.'' 
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minimum farm si/c that generates savings forinvestment is between five and seven acres 
depending on location. He recommends that government lending institutions take this 
as the base line farm in their credit support programmes. Canal irrigation is a vital input 
in the agriculture of the Indus basin. S M H Bukhari examines the institutional 
arrangements under which irrigation is provided in Pakistan. He concludes that canals 
are inadequately monitored and recommends training and expansion programmes for 
irrigation persisnnel. This study would have been more useful had the author attempted 
to evaluate the difference between the maintenance costs of canals and the water 
charges paid by farmers. This would have allowed the incorporation of this important 
clement in evaluating the cost of inputs associated with the new technology. 

'ITie third theme taken up by most studies in the volume concerns mechanisation. 
Without tractors, large farmers would probably not have resumed land for self- 
cultivation to the extent that they did and some of the adverse income effects would have 
been avoided. Carl Gotsch's study examines why so many tractors were introduced in a 
short span of time. It is argued that tractor pricing policies adopted by the government, 
under the influence exercised by large landowners, amounted to subsidising tractors. 
This had a high social cost in terms of rural unemployment in a country with a high 
growth rate of rural population. He argues that large landowners would probably have 
mechanised anyway so that the sound policy would have been to price tractors to reflect 
the true social costs. This would have slowed down the diffusion of tractors and 
consequently the rate at which tenants were evicted. 

How are the undesirable effects of the new technology to be ameliorated? This is the 
tourth theme in the book. Asia the first volume reviewed above, the answer is seen to lie 
in land reform and/or more effective agricultural taxation. Land reform, of course, is the 
more difricull option to implement since it is likely to sever many links between the 
cultivator and the owner in the credit, labour and product markets. Land reform often 
does not repr«uiucc these and thus is rendered ineffective. Unfortunately, none of these 
complex hut important issues are taken up in the study by Nimal Sandcralne contained 
in the volume. An alleniative to land reform is a tax reform that attempts to redistribute 
gaiiis of large farmers to small farmers to compensate for the adverse effects of 
icchiiologieal change. A B A/har’s study of agricultural taxation in Pakistan recom¬ 
mends a new tax base by rc-csiimating net farm incomes using more recent information, 
incorporating elements ol a progressive income tax and refurbishing the tax administra¬ 
tion. l•■rom the existing dominant class perspective, a tax reform, of course, is more 
desirable. What stops them from being implemented is the myopic world view that docs 
not recognise the threat of land reforms and thus hastens their enactment. 

I'hree are two important consequences of the ‘Green Revolution’ that are not 
addressed directly in this (or the previously reviewed) volume. This concerns the 
creation of non-farm employment opportunities in rural areas since the advent of the 
‘Green Revolution’ which have helped to stabilise rural wages. The other related issue is 
that of rural-urban migration. 'ITicsc issues await another book. Meanwhile, this is a 
valuable collection of readings on technological change in Pakistan which are brought 
together well in the editor’s introductory chapter. Vanguard Publications deserve our 
congratulations for bringing out the two volumes which help to fill the lacunae in our 
understanding of the changes in Pakistan's agriculture. 
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